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THE    MONTEBELLO. 

[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Bbodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  Yorlc.    Drawn  by  L.  T.  Voigt,  from  actual 

articles  of  costume.] 


This  illustration  is  drawn  from  one  taken  without  especial  selection  from  a  large  number  of  Chantilly 
laces.    The  great  variety  of  patterns  of  these  and  the  guipure  lace  mantillas  precludes  even  the  attempt  to 
delineate  anything  more  than  their  general  character.     We  assure  our  friends  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  select  any  style  of  garment  of  this  description  more  truly  beautiful  than  these  magnificent  laces. 
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PERFUMES  FOR  THE  LADIES,  AND  WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM. 


Pekfumes  are  very  ancient ;  they  may  claim 
an  antiquity  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  fra- 
grant flowers  they  imitate.  We  find  perfumes, 
and  especially  incense,  mentioned  in  various 
parts  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  They  were  used 
not  only  in  the  costly  ritual  of  the  Hebrew 
worship,  but  in  the  still  more  ancient  rites  of 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  nations  by  whom  the 
Hebrews  were  surrounded. 

Some  perfumes  were  permitted  to  be  used  only 
in  sacred  worship.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
following  Divine  direction  to  Moses: — 

"  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stactc,  and  ony- 
cha,  and  galbanum ;  these  sweet  spices  with  pure 
frankincense,  of  each  of  which  shall  thero  be 
like  weights. 

"  And  thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfume,  a  confec- 
tion after  the  art  of  the  apothecary,  tempered 
together,  pure  and  holy. 

"And  thou  shalt  beat  some  of  it  very  small,  and 
put  of  it  before  the  testimony  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  where  I  will  meet  with  thee ; 
it  shall  be  unto  you  most  holy. 

"And  as  for  the  perfume  which  thou  shalt 
make,  ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves  according 
to  tho  composition  thereof;  it  shall  be  unto  thee 
holy  for  the  Lord. 

"  Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that,  to 
smell  thereto,  shall  even  be  cut  off  from  his 
people."— Ex.  xxx.  34-38. 

Perfumes  appear  to  have  been  in  general  use 
throughout  Asia  from  the  remotest  times.  Their 
general  introduction  into  Europe  was  of  compa- 
ratively recent  date ;  and  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  favorite  and  costly  perfumes  are  still  brought 
from  the  East. 

The  use  of  perfumes  in  this  country  is,  of 
course,  derived  from  England.  There  they  ap- 
pear to  have  come  into  very  general  uso  among 
the  highest  classes  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen 


Elizabeth.  A  recent  writer,  speaking  of  that 
period,  says : — 

"  Perfumes  were  never  richer,  more  elaborate, 
more  costly,  or  more  delicate  than  now.  Eliza- 
beth's nasal  organs  were  peculiarly  fine,  and  no- 
thing offended  her  more  than  an  unpleasant  smell. 
Perfumes  and  cosmetics  of  all  kind  were  in  very 
general  use.  The  cosmetics  and  other  smaller 
accessories  to  a  lady's  toilet  were  kept  in  boxes 
strongly  impregnated  with  some  favorite  odor, 
and  were  called  '  sweet  coffers.' "  This  term 
perpetually  occurs  in  the  old  writers.  They 
were  reckoned  a  necessary  part  of  the  furniture 
of  all  state-bedchambers,  and  a  fair  criterion,  by 
their  form  and  richness,  of  the  taste  and  liberal- 
ity of  the  owner  of  the  house. 

The  bottles  of  perfume  connected  with  the 
common  labors  of  the  toilet  were  called  "casting 
bottles."  The  pomander,  which  originally  was 
meant  only  as  a  preventive  of  infection,  as  a 
camphor-bag  is  now,  but  became  an  article  of 
fashionable  luxury  amongst  people  of  rank,  was 
a  little  ball  of  perfumed  paste  worn  in  the  pocket 
or  hung  round  the  neck.  They  soon  became 
mediums  for  the  most  exquisite  devices  in  jew- 
elry, and  were  frequently  offered  as  compliment- 
ary tokens.  Many  pomanders  were  presented 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  New  Year's  gifts,  and 
amongst  the  list  is  the  somewhat  puzzling  item 
of  "a  fayrc  girdle  of  pomander."  Perfumed 
gloves  were  also  fashionable. 

Elizabeth  had  a  cloak  of  Spanish  peifumed 
leather,  and  even  her  shoes  were  perfumed.  The 
city,  of  course,  soon  imitated  the  fashion  of  the 
court,  as  is  apparent  from  frequent  allusions  by 
the  dramatic  writers  of  the  time. 

The  extensive  and  free  use  made  of  essences 
and  scents  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  seems  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  consequence 
of  the  half-civilized  usages  of  the  day ;  the  rushed 
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anil  littered  floors  ;  the  accumulations  of  debris, 
and  the  utter  want  of  those  decent  conveniences 
which  now  the  peasant  in  the  muddiest  hovel 
considers  indispensable. 

But  perfumes  were  scarcely  le^s  needed  in 
England,  from  similar  causes,  at  a  much  later 
period.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  it 
was  the  custom  at  Bath,  then  fast  becoming  the 
focus  of  everything  refined  and  fashionable, 
never  to  wash  the  floors  of  the  apartments,  at 
least  never  to  wash  the  dirt  off  them  ;  but  they 
were  occasionally  smeared  over  with  a  mixture 
of  soot  and  small  beer,  which  hid,  or  at  any  rate 
clouded,  any  unsightly  accumulations.  If  our 
readers  are  of  our  opinion  that  the  remedy  was 
almost  as  bad  as  the  grievance,  they  will  not 
wonder  at  strong  and  pungent  perfumes  being 
freely  called  for. 

But  if  we  may  trust  to  indications  from  usage, 
often  backed  by  pretty  plain  intimations  of  the 
writers  of  the  day,  attention  to  the  person  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  outward  appearance,  and 
that  first  requisite  to  refinement,  strict  personal 
purity  and  cleanliness,  was  not  a  general  cha- 
racteristic of  the  day.  How  could  it  be?  It 
would  have  been  death  to  a  lady  who  used  paint, 
red  and  white,  in  the  quantities  in  which  the 
ladies  of  the  last  century  did  apply  it,  to  use 
water  freely ;  and  the  very  circumstance  which 
thus  called  for  additional  cleanliness  was  in  fact 
a  bar  against  it.  Several  deaths  of  fashionable 
ladies  from  the  too  free  use  of  paint  are  recorded, 
and  probably  many  occurred  which  are  not 
referred  to  that  cause.  Lady  Fortescue,  Lord 
Harrington's  daughter,  killed  herself  by  it. 

Then  the  "  tetes,"  the  filthy  »  heads,"  enor- 
mous accumulations  of  horsehair,  stiffened  with 
pomatum,  and  filled  with  powder,  imbibing  in- 
evitably considerable  accumulations  of  animal 
exuviee,  perspiration,  &c. ;  and,  however  regu- 
larly arranged  externally,  not  combed  through 
too  often,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  "  essence-pot,"  not  the 
delicately  hinted  odor  of  the  present  day,  but 
strong,  expressive,  nose-filling  perfumes,  were  in 
constant  request? 

What  some  of  these  were  appears  from  the 
following  lines  in  Anstey's  "New  Bath  Guide," 
a  satirical  poem  of  the  day : — 

"  Bring — oh,  bring  thy  essence  pot  I 
Amber,  musk,  and  bergamot, 
Kau  de  chipre,  eau  de  luce, 
Sans-pareil  and  citron  juice." 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in  order  to 
amount  to  our  readers  for  the  former  popularity 
of  certain  perfumes,  which  are  now  reprobated 
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on  account  of  their  strength  and  disagreeable 
pungency.  Of  these,  musk  and  civet  arc  the 
most  remarkable. 

Musk  is  the  unctuous  secretion  of  a  glandular 
pouch  or  sac,  situated  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  musk-deer  (Moschus  moschiferus),  an  in- 
habitant of  the  great  mountain  range  which 
belts  the  north  of  India  and  branches  out  into 
Siberia,  Thibet,  and  China.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  Altaic  range  near  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  some 
other  mountain  ranges,  but  always  on  the  borders 
of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  from  the 
male  only  that  the  musk  is  produced,  and  the 
secretion  when  dry  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
color,  and  somewhat  granular.  Its  taste  is  bitter, 
and  \\i  peculiar  and  penetrating  odor  is  well 
known.  It  was  formerly  held  in  high  repute  as  a 
medicine,  and  it  is  still  so  among  eastern  nations. 
The  musk-deer  is  eagerly  hunted  for  the  sake  of 
its  costly  perfume,  which,  however,  is  always 
much  adulterated.  Tavernicr  says  that  the  odor 
of  musk,  when  recent,  is  so  powerful  as  to  cause 
the  blood  to  gush  from  the  nose,  and  in  this  way 
he  would  account  for  the  supposed  adulteration 
of  the  article  with  dried  blood.  Chardin  also 
says  :  "  It  is  commonly  believed  that  when  the 
musk-sac  is  cut  from  the  animal,  so  powerful  is 
the  odor  it  exhales,  that  the  hunter  is  obliged  to 
have  his  mouth  and  nose  stopped  with  folds  of 
linen,  and  that  often,  in  spite  of  this  precaution, 
the  pungency  of  the  odor  is  such  as  to  produce  so 
violent  a  hemorrhage  as  to  end  in  death.  I  have 
heard  the  same  thing  talked  of  by  some  Arme- 
nians who  had  been  to  Boutan,  and  I  think  it  is 
true.  The  odor  is  so  powerful  in  the  East 
Indies  that  I  could  never  support  it ;  and  when 
I  trafficked  for  musk,  1  always  kept  in  the  open 
air,  with  a  handkerchief  over  my  face,  and  at  a 
distance  from  those  who  handled  the  sacs,  refer- 
ring them  to  my  broker;  and  hence  I  know  by 
experience  that  this  musk  is  very  apt  to  give 
headaches,  and  is  altogether  insupportable  when 
quite  recent ;  I  may  add  that  no  drug  is  so  easily 
adulterated,  or  more  apt  to  be  so."  Tavernier 
states  that  at  Patana,  he  once  bought  1,637 
musk-bags  weighing  2,557J  ounces,  containing 
452  ounces  of  pure  musk.  The  musk  from 
Boutan,  Tonquin,  and  Thibet  is  most  esteemed; 
but  it  is  probable  that  its  strength,  and  the 
quantity  produced  by  a  single  animal,  vary  with 
the  season  of  the  year  and  the  age  of  the  animal. 
A  single  musk-bag  usually  contains  from  two  to 
three  drachms.  When  cut  off,  it  is  tied  up  and 
ready  for  sale.  Musk  is  imported  into  England 
from  China,  in  caddies  from  60  to  100  ounces 
each.  That  from  Bengal  is  inferior,  and  from 
Russia  of  a  still  lower  quality.     The  best  is  that 
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contained  in  the  natural  follicle  or  pod.  When  ' 
adulterated  with  the  animal's  blood,  it  forms  into 
lumps  or  clots.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a 
dark,  highly  colored,  friable  earth  ;  the  musk  is 
then  of  a  more  friable  texture,  harder  and  denser 
than  genuine  musk.  Previous  to  1832,  the  duty 
in  England  was  5s.  an  ounce ;  in  1842,  the  duty 
of  6d.  an  ounce  produced  £53,  showing  that 
2,120  ounces  had  been  entered  for  consumption. 
In  1846,  it  was  declared  free  of  duty. 

Musk  is  very  remarkable  for  the  diffusiveness 
and  subtlety  of  its  scent;  everything  in  its 
vicinity  soon  becomes  affected  by  it,  and  long 
retains  it ;  a  very  minute  portion,  such  as  a  grain 
or  two,  will  scent  a  room  for  years,  and  is  suffi- 
cient for  imparting  to  articles  of  dress  a  powerful 
perfume.  One  part  of  musk  will  communicate 
its  odor  to  3,000  parts  of  inodorous  powder. 
Boiling  water  dissolves  ninety  parts  of  genuine 


Tonquin  musk,  alcohol  only  fifty  parts.  Musk 
is  soluble  in  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  yolk  of  egg. 
Moisture  seems  to  favor  the  odor  of  musk,  for 
when  dry  it  yields  but  little  scent,  and  this 
becomes  powerful  when  moistened.  An  artificial 
musk  is  prepared  with  nitric  acid  and  oil  of 
amber. 

Musk  does  not  appear  to  have  received  an 
adequate  chemical  examination. 

The  musk-deer  has  given  its  name  to  a  whole 
genus  of  animals  which  resemble  it  in  external 
appearance,  although  none  of  them  except  the 
-moschus  moschiferus  produces  the  musk  perfume. 
The  other  species  are  called  meminna,  chevro- 
tain,  kanchil,  and  napu ;  they  are  all  delicate  lit- 
tle animals,  and  very  beautiful.  The  meminna 
is  found  in  Ceylon,  and  the  other  three  in  Java 
and  Sumatra.  The  napu  is  scarcely  larger  than 
a  rabbit.     The  napu  frequents  thickets  near  the 
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sea-shore,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  berries ;  it 
prefers  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  and 
readily  becomes  familiar  with  man.  When  taken 
young,  it  is  tamed  with  the  greatest  facility.  In 
captivity  it  appears  perfectly  at  its  case,  and  is 
quite  indifferent  to  what  is  passing  around  it. 


Its  full  dark  eye  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
degree  of  intelligence  which  it  does  not  possess, 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  time  is  passed  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping ;  its  voice  is  scarcely  more 
than  might  be  produced  by  a  deep  but  gentle 
expiration. 


4  m  »  »   » 


THE  CUKIOSITIES  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 


BY     HAKLAND    COULTAS 


The  Dioncea  muscipula,  or  Vcnus's  Fly- 
catcher. This  remarkable  plant  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  the  sandy  swamps  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Cape  Fear  lliver,  especially  from 
Wilmington  to  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina ; 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  found  in  any  other 
locality. 

It  is  a  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  with  radi- 
cal leaves,  the  flower  stem  rising  directly  from 
their  midst  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the 
ground.  The  calyx  has  five  sepals,  and  the  co- 
rolla five  petals,  which  do  not  fall  off  when  they 
wither,  but  roll  up,  so  as  to  look  like  the  cocoon 
of  an  insect.  There  are  ten  stamens  and  one 
pistil,  which  is  one-celled  and  many-seeded.  It 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  generic  name  of  the  plant,  Dioncm,  is  a 
derivative  from  Dione,  one  of  the  names  of 
Venus.  The  elegance  and  delicacy  of  its  snow- 
white  corolla  are  alluded  to  in  the  generic  name. 
It  is  called  specifically  muscipula,  or  fly-catcher, 
with  reference  to  its  curious  habit  of  catchinjr 


flies  with  its  leaves,  which  are  organized  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose.  The  leaves  have  a 
broad,  dilated  petiole,  and  the  lamina  or  blade, 
which  is  somewhat  circular  in  outline,  is  con- 
nected by  a  joint  with  its  top.  The  margin  ot 
the  lamina  is  fringed  with  a  row  of  stiff  bristles 
or  hairs ;  three  shorter  and  more  slender  ones, 
with  swellings  at  their  base,  are  placed  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  in  a  triangular  position 
on  either  side  of  the  midrib.  It  is  in  these  last 
that  the  irritability  chiefly  resides.  When  an 
insect,  in  traversing  the  lamina,  touches  these 
sensitive  hairs,  the  two  sides  of  the  lamina  sud- 
denly come  into  contact ;  the  bristles  with  which 
they  are  fringed  interlace  like  the  fingers  of  the 
hands  when  clasped,  and  the  insect  is  as  effectu- 
ally caught  in  this  vegetable  snare  as  a  rat  in  a 
steel  trap.  If  it  should  escape  the  teeth  of  the 
trap,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  its  only  chance  of 
liberty  consists  in  lying  perfectly  still,  when  the 
leaf,  freed  from  all  sources  of  irritation,  would 
gradually  unclose;   this,  of  course,  the  insect 
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but  continues  struggling  for  freedom 


never  docs 

till  it  is  ultimately  crushed  todeatli  by  the  plant. 
Flies  and  other  insects  are  often  found  dead  on 
the  leaves,  which  have  been  killed  in  this  way. 
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The  engraving  represents  a  portion  of  the  stem 
and  leaves  of  Venus's  Fly-trap.  The  leaf  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  a  lamina  or  blade,  L,  and  a 
petiole  or  stalk,  P.  The  two  sides  of  the  lamina 
are  united  by  a  sort  of  hinge,  and  on  the  expanded 
leaf  A,  the  three  hairs  may  be  seen  on  each  half 
of  the  lamina,  which,  when  touched,  cause  it  to 
fold  up,  as  represented  at  B. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight  on  the  Dionoza 
would  almost  prove  it  to  be  a  carnivorous  vegeta- 
ble. A  detailed  account  of  them  may  be  read  in 
the  article  on  botany,  "Lardner's  Cabinet  Cy- 
clopaedia." The  following  is  the  substance  of 
what  is  there  stated.  Mr.  Knight  cultivated 
specimens  of  the  Dioncea  in  separate  pots  in  a 
suitable  soil.  From  the  leaves  of  some  of  them 
all  the  bristles  were  removed,  but  the  plants  were 
otherwise  uninjured,  and  pieces  of  scraped  beef 
were  placed  on  their  surfaces.  The  other  speci- 
mens were  allowed  to  retain  their  bristly  fringe 
and  irritable  hairs  on  their  leaves,  and  had  as 
much  light,  air,  and  water  as  their  disarmed 
neighbors,  but  all  flies  were  prevented  from 
gaining  access  to  them.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
periment showed  the  most  flourishing  condition 
of  the  provisioned  specimens  ! 

The  Venus's  Fly-trap  is  cultivated  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  It  is  best  grown  in  a  hot-house, 
and  is  considered  a  delicate  plant  in  collections. 
About  the  end  of  the  month  of  February,  it  must 
be  repotted.  It  possesses  a  bulbous  root,  which 
must  be  divested  of  all  the  soil  when  it  is  removed 
from  the  pot,  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  bulb  being 
left.  The  soil  must  be  entirely  renewed.  When 
repotted,  place  the  pot  in  a  saucer,  with  one  inch 
of  water  in  it,  giving  a  fresh  supply  every  other 
day.  If  this  is  repeated  every  year,  the  plant 
■will  grow,  flower,  and  seed  in  perfection. 

VOL.  LI. — 2 


The  Dioncea  miucipula  belongs  to  the  natural 
order,  Droseracece,  or  the  Sundew  tribe.  The 
Drosera  or  Sundews  arc  interesting  bog-plants, 
with  short,  roundish,  or  elliptical  radical  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  white  flowers.  Their  leaves  arc 
fringed  with  beautiful  red  glandular  hairs,  from 
which  a  clear  clammy  fluid  exudes,  which,  glit- 
tering in  the  sunbeams,  makes  these  plants  appear 
as  if  covered  with  dew,  whence  their  popular 
name.  Two  of  the  species  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  top  of  the  sphagnum  or  bog-moss  in 
the  cranberry  swamps  near  Kaighn's  Point,  Cam- 
den. At  Quaker  Bridge,  New  Jersey,  a  species 
with  long,  slender,  thread-like  leaves  is  found, 
cal  I  cd  Drosera  filiforvic.  The  hairs  which  fringe 
the  leaves  of  these  plants  are  irritable,  and  lie 
down  when  touched  at  their  base. 


FOR  MY  DAUGHTER'S  ALBUM. 

The  Hebrew  father,  when  the  sun 

Had  set  upon  the  battle-field, 
Where  daring  deeds  were  nobly  done, 

And  desperate  foes  were  made  to  yield, 

Claimed  not  the  victory  as  his  own  ; 

"  To  Him  who  rules  on  high,  he  then 
Bestowed  all  honor,  and  to  him  alone, 

Not  Jephthah  nor  his  valiant  men!" 

Ten  thousand  warriors  chimed  the  song; 

Ten  thousand  hearts  beat  high  with  glee ; 
Trumpet  and  clarion,  loud  and  long, 

Proclaimed  the  glorious  victory. 

A  few  days  passed ;  that  martial  strain 
And  the  wild  shout  have  passed  away; 

The  triumph  on  the  bloody  plain 
Was  but  the  phantom  of  a  day. 

That  banner  which  unfurled  was  borne 
Above  the  field  of  gore  and  slaughter, 

Is  wrapped  about  the  bleeding  form 
Of  Jephthah's  fair  and  lovely  daughter. 

Bereaved  of  her,  what  thinks  he  now 
Of  conquered  field,  of  prostrate  foe  ? 

The  payment  of  his  fearful  vow 
Has  stamped  his  own,  his  country's  woe ! 

Such,  my  fair  daughter,  is  the  fate 

Of  destiny,  and  ere  the  dome 
Of  air-built  castle  gets  its  shape, 

The  building  crumbles  stone  by  stone. 

Scarce  one  escapes  the  deadly  blight 

Of  disappointed  hope ;  the  day 
Without  a  cloud  precedes  a  night 

Of  darkness,  tempest,  wild  dismay. 

Your  life,  my  child,  is  in  its  spring; 

The  future  is  a  blank.     Oh,  may 
The  cup  of  bitterness  ne'er  bring 

A  single  pang!  and  not  one  ray 
Of  joyous  hope  be  marred,  and  may  thy  brow 
Ne'er  wear  a  cloud ;  be  ever  placid  as  'tis  now. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
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"Affection  never  was  wasted  ; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full 

of  refreshment ; 
That  wliich  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to 

the  fountain. 
Patience,  accomplish  thy  labor !  accomplish  thy  work  of 

affection  ! 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is 

Godlike."  Longfellow's  "Evangeline." 

The  last  hour  of  the  Old  Year  was  drawing 
near,  "  the  time  for  memory  and  for  tears ;"  and 
a  solitary  watcher  counted  the  fleeting  minutes. 
She  was  young,  but  not  beautiful,  and  the  bloom 
and  vivacity  belonging  to  early  womanhood, 
which  might  have  shed  a  charm  over  plain  fea- 
tures, were  wanting  to-night.  A  closely-written 
manuscript  volume  lay  before  her,  and  the  fin- 
gers that  hung  so  listlessly  by  her  side  still  held 
the  pen,  although  the  ink  upon  its  point  was  dry. 
Her  rcvery  had  been  long,  as  well  as  deep.  The 
eyes  were  unmoistencd,  but  away  down  in  their 
depths  was  a  settled  mournfulness,  such  as  youth 
should  never  know — youth,  whose  only  sorrows 
should  be  those  that  it  can  weep  away  upon  a 
mother's  breast.  The  mother  was  not  there,  and 
had  she  been,  the  girl  would  have  locked  up  her 
heart,  and  smiled  and  spoken  cheerful  words. 
Yet  she  was  not  alone ;  no  door  swung  on  its 
hinges;  the  floorgave  back  no  echo  of  footsteps ; 
but  there  stood  beside  her  a  comforter,  one  of  the 
myriads  of  unseen  ones  sent  forth  to  minister  to 
man. 

They  come  sometimes  to  the  hardened  trans- 
gressor with  revelations  of  the  unveiled  deform- 
ity and  hatefulness  of  his  iniquity ;  and  he  quails 
at  what  he  calls  the  voice  of  conscience,  as  if  a 
dead  thing  could  speak !  To  the  doomed,  they 
whisper :  "  Prepare,  prepare,  behold  the  bride- 
groom cometh  :"  and  men  marvel  at  the  wonder- 
ful presentiment  that  taught  Him  to  predict  his 
end ;  they  check  the  presumptuous,  urge  on  the 
timid,  and  "  bear  up"  His  chosen  ones  in  the 
hour  of  peril.  You  have  felt  their  presence,  my 
reader,  and  so  have  I.  Have  you  never,  in  a 
season  of  tranquil  musing  about  nothing  or  eve- 
rything, been  lifted  in  spirit  to  a  purer  and  holier 
atmosphere,  a  region  of  delicious  fancies  and  en- 
nobling emotions,  that  seemed  for  the  time  to  purge 
your  soul  of  all  that  was  gross  and  debasing? 
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And  you  have  actually  raised  your  eyes  to  thank 
the  bearer  of  this  happiness,  it  appeared  so  real ! 
Believe  me,  that  impulse  was  more  worthy,  ay, 
and  more  rational,  than  the  smile  at  your  "ridi- 
culous fantasies"  that  followed.  This,  and  every 
other  blessing,  comes  down  from  the  "one  Great 
Spirit"  whom  you  acknowledge ;  but  angels  are 
his  messengers. 

Their  mission  is  chiefly  to  the  suffering,  the 
smitten,  the  afflicted,  wherever  in  this  wide  uni- 
verse they  may  be  found ;  and  who  that  has 
known  the  sting  of  grief  but  has  had  cause  to  bless 
their  gentle  ministrations  ?  The  girl  knew  and 
loved  her  visitor,  yet  her  approach  was  unwel- 
comed  by  a  smile.  There  was  even  reproach  in 
her  face  as  she  drew  to  her  the  page  upon  which 
she  had  been  writing,  and  read  aloud  its  blotted 
lines — 

"  I  'm  sad  to-night ;  the  happy  light 

Of  joy  and  hope  is  gone ; 
I  find  no  joy  in  paths  gone  o'er, 

No  hope  in  years  to  come. 
My  life  has  passed  in  rearing  high 

Gay  bubbles,  made  to  break; 
I  loved  to  dream,  although  I  knew 

I  dreamed  but  to  awake. 

It  is  a  waking  moment  now ; 

In  still  despair  I  stand, 
While  shattered  heaps  of  treasures  he 

Spread  wide  on  every  hand. 
My  thoughts  can  even  wander  forth 

Into  the  outer  world, 
And  seeking  what  were  idols  once, 

Now  from  their  bases  hurled, 

Can  bring  them  calmly,  one  by  one, 

To  swell  the  funeral  pyre 
Of  all  that  once  could  joy  impart, 

Or  fill  each  fond  desire. 
My  hope,  my  trust,  where  are  ye  gone  ? 

Where  is  the  cheerful  faith 
That  harkened  eagerly  to  vows, 

Telling  of  love  till  death  1 

Of  love  till  death. !    Do  not  I  live  ? 

My  friends,  do  not  they  breathe? 
A  garland  rare  for  other  brows 

More  fair  than  mine  they  wreathe  ; 
The  barb  will  rankle ;  oh,  that  I 

Could  don  the  cloak  of  pride ! 
Its  jewelry  of  merry  smiles 

A  bleeding  heart  might  hide." 

"You  have  told  me  of  the  reward  of  a  faithful 
performance  of  duty,"  she   said,  again  tossing 
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aside  the  book.  "  You  said  that  the  delirious 
pleasure  of  my  early  hopes  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  which  1  should  derive  from  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  others.  I  have  striven 
to  forget  self,  to  throw  my  whole  strength  into 
my  appointed  work  ;  yet  here  1  sit  at  the  end  of 
another  year,  a  burden  to  myself,  useless  to  my 
kind,  with  old  feelings  strong  upon  me,  and  new 
principles  weak  and  dumb,  having  done  nothing, 
and  gained  nothing,  alone  and  unloved." 

She  paused,  but  the  angel  only  looked  com- 
passionately and  lovingly  upon  her,  and  she 
continued — 

"  Had  I  talents,  I  could,  I  would  make  for  my- 
self a  name,  and  do  something  towards  achieving 
the  end  of  my  creation ;  had  I  beauty  or  grace,  I 
could  win  men  to  the  sight.  I  had  but  my  heart 
and  my  time ;  I  have  given  both.  Behold  the 
harvest !     I  have  lived  in  vain  !" 

" '  In  due  season  you  shall  reap ;'  even  the 
Divine  sower  awaits  the  appearance  of  '  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  afterwards  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear.'  It  is  but  the  seed-time  as  yet  with 
you." 

"  The  few  poor  grains  that  I  have  scattered 
have  fallen  upon  stony  or  frozen  ground,  and  it 
is  just.  My  mind  was  too  full  of  anticipations; 
the  world  was  to  me  a  field ;  I  was  young  and 
strong,  and  had  but  one  hope  on  earth,  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  self-sacrificing  task  of  bene- 
fiting my  fellow-beings.     I  am  humbled  now." 

"  What  did  you  hope  to  do  ?  Woman's  lot  is 
seldom  one  of  distinction  or  triumph." 

"  I  dreamed  not  of  these.  I  know  that  the 
life  of  a  woman  is  crowded  with  toil  and  trial. 
I  ask  no  higher  station  than  to  labor  in  the  ranks 
of  my  sisters ;  but  the  spirit  wili  faint  when  un- 
requited by  a  ray  of  success  or  encouragement. 
I  have  such  strivings  within  me,  searching  into 
the  future,  as  if  it  must  hold  the  prize  I  covet  so 
passionately ;  and  this,  too,  is  illusion." 

"  Can  aught  that  your  Heavenly  Father  has 
promised  be  illusory  ?  There  will  be  a  reali- 
zation of  every  dream  of  bliss,  a  recompense  for 
every  effort.     Heaven  holds  more  than  these." 

"  It  may  be ;  I  should  say  it  is  ;  but  often- 
times Heaven  seems  too  far  away  for  me  to  reach. 
Think  you  that  I  have  a  right  to  lay  hold  upon 
the  promises  while  I  do  nothing  to  evince  my 
gratitude  to  the  Giver?" 

"You  have  done  much  even  to-day." 

"To-day?  You  mock  me!  Listen  to  its  beg- 
garly details,  and  count  it  as  I  do — lost !  I  arose 
sick  and  desponding ;  constant  effort  was  required 
to  prevent  my  irritability  from  breaking  out  in 
word  and  action.  My  morning  duties  were  per- 
formed without  interest ;   I  was  drooping  and 


spiritless,  only  aroused  to  feel  annoyance  at 
petty  contretemps  which,  at  other  times,  might 
have  boon  dismissed  with  a  laugh.  I  walked  out 
in  quest  of  refreshment  and  diversion,  but  the 
wrong  side  of  human  nature  seemed  held  up 
to  me  wherever  I  looked.  I  visited  a  sick  friend ; 
she  was  in  pain,  and  I  could  do  nothing  to  relieve 
her.  I  received  visits,  ceremonious  calls,  that 
consumed,  not  improved  the  time  ;  sat  in  the 
family  circle  in  the  evening,  trying  almost  vainly 
to  counterfeit  cheerfulness.  Those  bitter  words 
will  tell  you  the  rest." 

The  angel  smiled. 

" '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit !'  You  have 
spoken  of  irritability,  but  passed  lightly  over  the 
struggle  that  enabled  you  to  conceal  it.  Of  your 
trivial  '  annoyances' — not  the  least  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  valuable  gift  of  a  departed  friend ; 
a  mild  rebuke  was  your  only  notice  of  care- 
lessness which  gave  you  real  pain.  Harsh  and 
unjust  words  were  heard  with  rising  tears,  but 
not  of  resentment ;  and  more  than  once  the  curt 
reply  and  querulous  objection  were  smothered 
upon  your  tongue,  giving  place  instead  to  the 
'  soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath.'  Think 
you  that  He  who  endured  patiently  contradiction 
and  buffctings  from  the  vilest  of  the  creatures 
He  had  made  is  now  unmindful  of  the  labors  and 
tears  of  his  children  who  tread  the  same  rough 
path  in  His  spirit  and  temper?  In  your  walk, 
you  witnessed  a  scene  of  strife  ;  loud  abuse  and 
execrations  vexed  your  ear;  it  was  not  your 
place  to  interfere,  but  your  momentary  pause  and 
sorrowful  glanco  were  not  lost ;  shame  led  to 
regret  and  reconciliation.  Again,  you  encoun- 
tered rudeness  aimed  at  yourself,  and  your  gentlo 
self-respect  extorted  an  apology  from  the  author 
of  the  insult.  There  are  other  assuagers  of  pain 
than  medicines,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  your  suf- 
fering friend  will  forget  your  tearful  eye  and  the 
kiss  that  fell  like  cooling  balm  upon  her  hot  lips. 
It  taught  her  that  some  of  life's  treasures  are 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  afflictions  that  prohibit 
the  enjoyment  of  others.  The  'ceremonious 
calls'  of  which  you  complain  afforded  opportu- 
nities for  casting  in  precious  seed.  One  came 
reluctantly,  with  a  mind  soured  against  society, 
and  sickening  of  the  insipid  routine  to  which 
she  was  bound,  and  left  with  a  lighter  step,  half 
persuaded  into  a  belief  of  sincerity  and  friendship 
by  your  social  warmth.  To  another,  you  said 
kind  things  of  one  whom  you  knew  to  be  your 
enemy.  They  have  already  reached  her  ears, 
and  her  last  waiving  thought  to-night  Was  of 
remorseful  tenderness  and  resolutions  for  the 
future.  A  brother  sought  his  home,  disheartened 
by  failures,  and  fierce  against  the  sordid  mean- 
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ness  of  those  who  had  occasioned  them.  A  sis- 
ter*«  love  shone  upon  the  angry  waters, and, one 
by  one,  the  better  feelings  that  had  bowed  before 
the  Hood  unfolded  their  blossoms  to  the  light. 
My  child,  you  do  nol  Bpend  your  strength  for 
nought,  if  ymi  keep  but  one  heart  from  stagna- 
tion or  dryness  !" 

The  girl  looked  upward,  and  her  lips  moved  in 
thanksgiving;  but  the  shade  returned,  and  with 
it  a  sudden  flush  that  dyed  the  white  cheek 
scarlet. 

"  If  I  bemoaned  a  useless  life,  I  also  spoke  of 
a  wasted  heart.     You  know — why  need  I  tell 
you? — of  the  shy,  homely  child  who  envied  her 
more  gifted  playmates  nothing  but  the  love  and 
caresses  they  received,  and  who,  when  at  rare 
and  precious  seasons  some  pitying  being  put  aside 
the  thick  locks,  and  left  a  kiss  upon  the  unlovely 
brow,  stole  away  to  hide  the  tears  that  were  a 
mystery  to  others,  whose  source  she  hardly  knew 
herself,  except  that  they  were  the  overflowing 
of  a  fountain  which  could  find  no  channel  deep 
or  broad  enough  for  its  swellings ;  who  added  a 
secret  petition  to  the  formula  of  nightly  prayer ; 
whispered  to   the  darkness,  and  its  fulfilment 
dreamed  of  when  slumber  came :  '  Our  Father, 
who    art    in    Heaven,    make    everybody    love 
me  !'     You  know  how  this  feverish  longing  of 
the  child  became  almost  madness  in  the  girl; 
how  the  stream  would  gush  forth,  and  be  beaten 
hack  by  scorn  and  indifference ;  how  that  one 
petition  became  the  burden  of  agonizing  suppli- 
cations ;  the  heart  so  longing  for  something  on 
which  to  pour  out  its  wealth,  that,  had  this  grati- 
fication involved  the  yielding  up  of  its  life  also, 
death  would  have  been  welcomed  !     You  hade 
me  '  wait  and  hope.'     Then  came  one  whom  I 
did  not  think  of  loving ;  but  he  was  manly  and 
kind,  and  I  learned  to  look  to  him  for  comfort 
and  encouragement.    He  sought  my  lonely  cor- 
ner, and  paid  to  me  attentions  such  as  beauty 
and  talent  alone  win  from  the  rest  of  his  sex.     I 
wondered  at  the  coincidence  of  sentiment  and 
taste  revealed  by  these  frequent  conversations, 
without  analyzing  the  strange  joy  the  discovery 
gave  me.     I  built  no  more  air-castles.     I  believed 
that  life  was  becoming  more  and  more  real  and 
earnest,  and  my  soul  went  out  in  gratitude  to- 
wards the  friend  who  had  taught  me  that  duty 
and  pleasure  are  sometimes  even  here  insepara- 
ble.    I  awoke  in  a  scene  of  revelling  (hearts 
often  break  amid  such !).     A  radiant   creature 
leaned  on  his  arm,  and  their  names  were  coupled 
by  many  tongues.     What  was  this  to  me  ?     I 
stood  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and  laughter  was  echo- 


ing around.     Why  should  I  have  thought  of  the 
and  its  eternal  silence  I    He  did  not  wed 

that  fair  young  girl ;  but  this  brings  him  no  nearer 
to  me.  When  did  a  woman  feel  resigned  to  a 
motiveless  life?  The  wearing  toil  of  the  day, 
and  the  deathly  torpor  of  the  soul  when  nee 
sity  for  action  is  over  !  Pity  me  !  Pity  me  ! 
My  own  upbraidings  are  enough  !" 

The  tears  flowed  fast  now,  and  the  stillness 
was  disturbed  by  the  quick-drawn  sobs  of  a  spirit 
too  harshly  wrung.  Shame,  and  affection,  and 
despair  made  up  that  cup  of  agony.  The  angel's 
voice  was  tremblingly  sweet. 

"My  child,  you  do  not  hate  him  who  has 
brought  this  latest  and  heaviest  sorrow  upon 
you?" 

"  Hate  ?     Oh,  no  !" 

"You  pray  for  his  happiness?" 

"  Always !    Always !" 

"Martyrs  have  gone  to  the  stake  with  less  of 
a  martyr's  spirit !"  cried  the  angel,  exultingly. 
"  Unto  few  is  it  given  to  battle  for  the  crown  in 
the  sight  of  angels  and  men ;  the  world  calls 
them  heroes ;  their  every  drop  of  shed  hlood  a 
jewel;  their  death  in  the  cause  a  victory.  There 
are  sorer  conflicts  witnessed  but  by  the  Father's 
eye.  He  hails  the  bleeding  victors  '  his  own !' 
He  has  planted  thorny  hedges  across  your  path, 
and  hids  you  bless  him  for  it.  Your  love  is  very 
precious  to  him ;  he  would  have  it  all.  Having 
stricken  the  idol  from  its  place,  he  will  not  leave 
the  temple  vacant.  These  yearnings,  this  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  fulness  of  love,  are  so  many 
bands  to  lead  you  to  Him.  Do  you  not  see  how, 
when  they  fasten  upon  perishable  things,  he 
quickly  tears  them  away,  and  binds  them  anew 
about  his  heart?  Men  think  your  lot  untrou- 
bled; he  knows  that  you  walk  through  deep 
waters.  You  fancy  that  your  existence  is  aimless ; 
he  sees  that  you  have  a  work  to  perform,  and 
that  you  are  doing  it.  It  is  the  destiny  of  many 
— but  it  is  none  the  less  glorious — to  erect  the 
happiness  of  others  upon  the  holocaust  of  their 
own  loves  and  hopes.  Self-abnegation  is  the 
noblest  task  God  has  set  for  mankind — a  work 
as  yet  perfected  by  none  save  the  Divine  suf- 
ferer, who  laid  down  self  to  embrace  the  cross. 
Call  you  this  a  labor  without  motive  or  meed  ? 
The  life  of  His  humble  imitators  may  be  lonely, 
and  their  outward  reward  scant  and  ungracious; 
the  time  of  fruition  will  come.  In  your  high 
home  of  love  and  rest,  the  proudest  crowns  of 
those  who  have  been  mighty  on  earth  will  pale 
at  the  triumph  of  the  meek  and  lowly  one  who, 
in  patient  humility,  'hath  done  what  she  could."  " 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Parentage  and  youth  of  Isabella  I.  of  Spain. 

Isabella,  infanta  of  Castile  and  Leon,  was 
born  on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  1451,  at 
Madrigal. 

At  that  period  Spain  was  divided  into  four 
distinct  governments.  There  was  the  little 
kingdom  of  Navarre  among  the  mountains  on 
the  borders  of  France,  which  retained  its  inde- 
pendence more  from  the  jealousy  of  the  sur- 
rounding states  than  from  any  power  of  its  own. 
Then  the  rugged  hilly  country  of  Arragon,  lying 
inland,  but  enabled,  through  the  extensive  sea- 
coast  given  to  it  by  its  maritime  provinces  of 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
commerce,  and  exert  with  its  navy  an  influence 
far  and  wide  over  the  Balearic  Isles,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  even  more  distant  regions. 
In  the  southeast  lay  the  small  but  populous 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada,  with  its  fertile 
valleys  and  plains,  its  smiling  skies,  its  delicious 
climate — its  people,  sober,  industrious,  and  skil- 
ful in  the  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture — its 
court,  noted  for  the  pomp  and  magnificence  with 
which  it  was  maintained — and  its  kind  and  pater- 
nal government.  The  Moors  had  seen  all  the 
more  northern  provinces,  which  they  had  once 
overrun,  gradually  wrested  from  them,  but  had 
remained  contented  with  the  pleasant  lands, 
within  whose  borders  their  people  had  gradually 
concentrated  themselves;  and,  feeling  doubly 
strong  through  their  own  concord  and  the  cease- 
less conflicts  and  divisions  of  their  Christian 
neighbors,  had  at  last  begun  to  look  with  scorn 
upon  the  futile  attempts  made  by  the  later  mo- 
narchs  of  Castile  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
territory.  When  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  the  half 
brother  of  Isabella,  summoned  the  king  of 
Granada  to  pay  his  usual  annual  tribute,  the 
reply  to  that  weakest  of  sovereigns  was — 

"  In  the  first  years  of  Henry's  reign,  I  would 
have  offered  even  my  own  children  to  preserve 
peace  to  my  dominions ;  but  now  I  will  give 
nothing." 

The  dominions   of  Castile  and   Leon,  with 

*  Copyright  secured  according  to  law. 


their  dependent  provinces,  stretched  through  the 
heart  of  Spain  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the 
northwest  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south 
and  southeast.  It  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  division  of  the  peninsula,  and  it  was 
there  that  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  Spanish 
character  were  most  strongly  developed.  The 
pride,  the  gravity,  the  high  chivalric  feeling  of 
honor,  and  of  valor,  the  strong  religious  faith, 
rendered  intolerant  by  the  means  which  matured 
it  into  existence,  their  constant  struggle  with  the 
Saracens  on  their  borders,  were  qualities  for 
which  they  were  then  noted,  and  which  have 
left  the  impress  of  the  Castilian  nature  on  all 
who  call  themselves  Spaniards. 

Isabella  was  ushered  into  being  at  a  time  when 
the  two  principal  Christian  kingdoms  of  the 
peninsula  were  each  in  a  state  of  embroilment 
and  confusion,  almost  amounting  to  a  civil  war, 
owing  to  feuds  among  the  reigning  families,  and 
to  misgovernment.  The  same  fate  was  impend- 
ing over  Granada,  where  prosperity  and  affluence 
were  bringing  in  their  train  their  usual  evils  of 
effeminacy  and  indolence,  love  of  pleasure  and 
self-indulgence.  The  seer,  who  should  have 
predicted  that  the  feeble  infant  then  sleeping  in 
her  cradle,  with  but  slight  prospect  of  ascending 
the  throne  of  her  own  ancestors,  would  by  her 
influence  so  blend  these  discordant  factions  as  to 
make  of  them  one  united  country,  would  have 
been  thought  a  dreaming  visionary.  In  that 
nation  of  warriors  and  priests,  the  sex  alone 
of  Isabella  would  have  been  thought  sufficient 
to  exclude  her  from  such  a  position. 

John  II.  of  Castile,  the  father  of  Isabella, 
was  a  weak  prince,  entirely  under  the  control 
of  his  favorites.  The  one  who  held  this  post 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  Count 
Alvaro  do  Luna,  constable  of  Castile.  He,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  was  the  real  sovereign 
of  the  country ;  and,  though  both  the  commons 
and  the  nobles  disputed  his  right  to  such  absolute 
authority,  sword  in  hand,  and  Henry,  eldest  son 
of  John  II.,  joined  them  in  their  rebellion,  he 
maintained  his  state  and  supremacy.  He  fell 
at  last,  not  by  an  open  enemy,  but  by  the  machi- 
nations of  one  whom  he  had  intended  to  use  as 
a  tool. 
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Dona  Maria  of  Arragon,  the  first  wife  of 
John  II.,  died  in  1445,  Leaving  one  son,  Don 
Henry,  whose  perverse  facility  of  disposition 
had  led  him  already,  though  hardly  twenty,  to 
yield  so  far  to  his  father's  enemies  as  to  take 
the  field  openly  against  him,  or  rather  against 
the  minister  De  Luna.  John  had  selected  as  his 
Beeond  wife,  Radegonda,  daughter  of  Charles 
VII.,  king  of  France,  a  princess  famous  for  her 
beauty.  But  the  constable,  thinking  it  would 
best  serve  his  own  interests  to  have  on  the 
throne  of  Castile  a  princess  indebted  to  him  for 
her  elevation  to  that  scat,  had,  without  his 
royal  master's  knowledge  or  consent,  made 
arrangements  with  tho  regent  of  Portugal  to 
obtain  for  the  King  of  Castile  the  hand  of  Dona 
Isabel  of  Portugal,  granddaughter  of  the  late  king 
of  that  country. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  any  subject 
should  dare  thus  to  dispose,  against  his  wishes, 
of  the  hand  of  a  king,  who  was  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  endowed  with  a  mind  of  ordinary 
capacity,  to  say  the  least;  but  such  was  the 
ascendancy  De  Luna  had  acquired  over  the 
monarch,  that,  after  a  little  vain  opposition,  he 
yielded  to  his  representations,  and  the  nuptials, 
against  which  he  had  openly  professed  his  re- 
pugnance, were  celebrated  at  Madrigal,  in  1447. 

The  beauty  and  affection  of  his  young  bride 
soon  reconciled  the  pliable  king  to  this  forced 
marriage ;  but  Isabel  was  not  so  easily  contented 
with  the  secondary  place,  she  early  discovered 
she  was  to  possess,  in  the  king's  heart  and  con- 
fidence. Neither  was  she  pleased  with  the 
position  which  her  husband  held  in  his  own 
dominion,  ruled  over  thus  arbitrarily  by  the 
haughtiest  of  his  subjects. 

John  himself  was  beginning  to  weary  of  the 
yoke  he  had  borne  so  long,  and  with  such  will- 
ing patience;  and  Isabel  took  good  care  that 
this  just  enkindled  spark  of  dislike  and  distrust 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  fuel. 
The  constable,  secure  of  his  position,  had  laid 
aside  the  arts  by  which  he  had  so  far  concealed 
from  his  sovereign  his  galling  fetters,  and  several 
times  .interfered  between  the  royal  husband  and 
wife  in  a  manner  that  aroused  Isabel's  bitter 
resentment.  But  even  after  the  constable's 
ruin  had  been  determined  upon  by  both  king 
and  queen,  the  continual  disturbances  that  oc- 
curred in  Castile  forced  them  to  defer  it  for  two 
or  three  years.  And  at  the  last,  but  for  the 
unrelenting  incitements  of  Isabel,  the  king's 
resolution  would  have  given  way  to  his  recol- 
lections of  the  affection  he  had  once  felt  for  his 
old  favorite  and  counsellor.  De  Luna  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  1453,  on  charges  of  but  little 


importance.  He  met  his  fate  with  cheerful 
magnanimity,  bidding  one  of  the  domestics  of 
Prince  Henry,  whom  he  met  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold,  request  that  prince  "  to  reward  the 
attachment  of  his  servants  with  a  differ ect 
guerdon  from  that  his  master  had  assigned  to 
him." 

After  his  death,  John  left  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  to  persons  as  grasping 
as  De  Luna,  and  far  less  competent  to  fill  so 
high  a  post.  He  evidently  felt  deeply  the  loss 
of  one  who  for  so  many  years  had  upheld  his 
faint  heart  and  ferble  spirit,  and  who  had  stood 
between  him  and  contest  with  the  outer  world. 
His  health  gradually  failed,  and  he  died  in  1454, 
at  Valladolid,  lamenting  that  "he  had  not  been 
born  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  rather  than  king  of 
Castile." 

Although  John  showed  such  unkingly  qualities 
in  his  aversion  to  business,  and  want  of  self- 
reliance,  he  had  those  that  would  have  enabled 
him  to  fill  with  credit  a  less  responsible  position. 
He  seems  to  have  possessed  great  kindness 
and  gentleness  of  nature,  and  his  tastes  and 
pleasures  were  refined  and  intellectual.  He  did 
much  towards  nurturing  a  love  of  literature 
among  the  rude  and  uncultivated  warriors  of 
Castile.  He  not  only  wrote  himself,  but  showed 
a  warm  and  encouraging  interest  in  the  writings 
of  his  subjects,  and  his  influence  in  forming  the 
style  of  Castilian  poetry  might  be  traced  for 
several  generations.  He  collected  around  him 
those  most  noted  for  their  intellectual  culture, 
admitted  poets  and  historians  into  his  intimate 
companionship,  and  showed  in  every  way  his 
high  appreciation  of  them.  John  de  Mena,  of 
Cordova,  was  the  most  celebrated  poet  of  the 
time,  and  the  king  was  said  to  have  his  "  verses 
lying  on  his  table  as  constantly  as  his  prayer- 
book."  From  him  doubtless  his  daughter  Isabella 
derived  her  turn  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
her  respect  for  mental  excellence  in  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge. 

John  II.  left  three  children  by  his  first  wife ; 
the  son  who  succeeded  him  by  the  title  of 
Henry  IV. ;  and  by  the  second,  Isabella,  a  child 
of  little  more  than  three  years,  and  an  infant 
named  Alfonso.  The  younger  children  were 
recommended  to  the  care  of  their  brother  Henry; 
and  the  town  of  Cuellar  in  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  was 
left  for  the  maintenance  of  the  infanta  Isabella, 
Isabel  of  Portugal,  who,  with  all  the  faults  to 
which  a  narrow  heart  and  a  high  vindictive 
temper  made  her  liable,  was  yet  a  true-hearted 
woman,  gave  way  to  such  extravagant  grief  at 
her  husband's   death   as  to  impair  her  reason. 
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Sho  never  fully  recovered  her  mental  vigor, 
allhough  she  regained  the  uso  of  her  faculties 
so  far  as  to  be  intrusted  with  the  guardianship 
of  her  own  children.  She  retired  with  them  to 
the  little  town  of  Arcvalo,  a  part  of  her  matri- 
monial inheritance,  where  for  forty-two  years  she 
resided  a  desolate  widow,  refusing  to  listen  to  any 
proposals  for  a  second  marriage,  and  devoting 
herself,  as  entirely  as  her  infirm  and  broken 
health  would  permit,  to  her  children.  Through- 
out all  the  later  years  of  her  life,  her  royal 
daughter  acted  towards  her  with  great  filial 
devotion  and  tenderness,  showing  how  highly 
she  appreciated  the  early  care  and  instructions 
of  her  widowed  parent.  After  Isabella  became 
queen,  she  frequently  threw  aside  all  her  en- 
grossing cares  and  occupations,  to  visit  her 
mother  at  Arevalo,  and  minister  with  her  own 
hands  to  her  wants. 

Henry  IV.  was  even  more  fond  of  pleasure 
and  more  averse  to  business  than  his  father; 
more  easily  influenced,  and  less  capable  of 
maintaining  his  authority.  During  his  reign, 
Castile  was  in  a  state  of  almost  complete 
anarchy.  He  made  preparations  on  a  splendid 
scale  for  a  war  with  Granada,  but  carried  it  on 
in  such  an  imbecile  and  pusillanimous  manner, 
that  he  covered  himself  and  his  army  with  dis- 
grace. The  Moorish  king  treated  him  with  the 
most  open  contempt,  and  his  own  subjects 
despised  and  rebelled  against  him ;  yet  he  was 
kind-hearted,  merciful,  and  yielding;  but  in 
those  tumultuous  times  these  gentle  qualities 
operated  to  his  own  destruction. 

The  openly  immoral  life  of  his  queen,  Joanna 
of  Portugal,  was  another  cause  that  acted  against 
him ;  for,  strange  to  say,  she  was  not  only  tole- 
rated, but  encouraged  in  her  course  of  conduct 
by  her  husband.  In  1462,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  wh<>  n  she  named  Joanna,  after  herself, 
but  whom  the  people  called  la  Bcltrancja,  from 
her  reputed  father,  Beltran  de  la  Cueva.  Henry, 
however,  acknowledged  her  as  his  daughter, 
and  required  the  usual  oath  of  allegiance  to  be 
tendered  to  her  as  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
kingdom.  Many  of  the  principal  nobles,  con- 
vinced of  Joanna's  illegitimacy,  protested  against 
this,  and  took  advantage  of  the  requisition  as  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  raising  the  standard 
of  rebellion. 

At  the  baptism  of  this  child,  which  took  place 
eight  days  after  its  birth,  Isabella  made  her  first 
publicly  recorded  appearance  at  court.  She  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  for  the  royal  infant,  and, 
with  her  brother  Alfonso,  was  the  first  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  kiss  the  hand  of  her 
whom  they  thus  acknowledged  as  their  future 


sovereign.  Their  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  deputies  who  were  pre- 
sent ;  yet  many  of  them  were  at  that  very  time 
plotting  not  only  against  the  young  Joanna,  but 
against  her  father,  and,  with  true  Jesuitical  cm  u- 
istry,  excused  their  double-dealing  by  saying  that, 
at  the  time  they  took  the  oath,  they  had  inwardly 
protested  against  it. 

Neither  Isabella  nor  Alfonso  needed  such  a 
lame  apology,  nor  did  they  make  it.  They  were 
too  young  at  the  timo  to  act  for  themselves,  to 
know  their  own  rights,  and  resent  their  own 
wrongs.  They  probably  did  what  those  who  had 
the  direction  of  their  conduct  bade  them  do, 
without  afterwards  considering  themselves  re- 
sponsible agents. 

Isabella  was  at  this  time  eleven  years  old,  and 
thus  far  her  life  had  been  passed  in  the  privacy 
and  obscurity  which  are  so  much  more  favorable 
to  all  the  loftiest  and  most  enduring  virtues  than 
the  dazzling  and  corrupting  influence  of  a  court. 
If,  instead  of  a  childhood  passed  in  seclusion 
with  a  mother  devoted  even  to  austerity  to  her 
religious  duties,  and  whose  character  as  a  woman 
was  above  suspicion,  Isabella's  first  years  had 
been  spent  among  courtiers  and  intriguers,  sur 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  flattery  and  cor- 
ruption, her  character  could  hardly  have  come 
down  to  us  as  pure  and  spotless  as  all  history 
records  it.  Even  her  mother's  infirmity  of  mind 
may  have  been  in  her  favor,  by  throwing  her 
more  early  upon  her  own  resources,  and  teach- 
ing her  that  grand  lesson  which  all  sovereigns 
worthy  of  their  place  have  to  learn,  whether 
they  are  men  or  women — the  lesson  of  self-reli- 
ance. 

That  she  was  so  long  only  of 'secondary  import- 
ance to  her  brother  Alfonso  was  another  favora- 
ble circumstance.  When  the  disaffected  nobles 
first  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  their  pretext 
was  their  determination  not  to  consider  the 
daughter  of  Beltram  de  la  Cueva  as  their  future 
monarch,  although  she  might  claim  the  queen 
as  her  mother,  and  a  resolution  to  have  Al- 
fonso acknowledged  by  Henry  as  his  successor. 
The  king  could  have  summoned  a  large  army 
from  among  his  subjects  to  aid  him  to  resist 
this  measure,  arbitrary  although  just,  for  the 
people  of  Castile  have  been  ever  noted  for  their 
loyalty ;  but  Henry  always  shrank  from  taking 
any  decided  stand,  or  using  vigorous  means. 
When  the  Bishop  of  Cuenca,  his  former  precep- 
tor, urged  him  to  take  some  effectual  measures 
to  crush  these  revolutionary  movements,  he  re- 
plied :  "  You  priests,  who  are  not  called  to  engage 
in  the  fight,  are  very  liberal  of  the  blood  of 
others." 
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.  are  not  true  to  roar  own  honor 
at  a  time  lik  I  shall  In 

most  degraded  monarch  in  Spain,"  was  the  pre- 
late's indignant  rejoinder — a  reply  which  piv 
prophetic. 

Henry  at  fir  v>  the  demands  of  his    ! 

nobles,  and  r  i  \  Alfonso  as  heir  to  the  \ 
crown,  on  condition  of  Lis  marriage  with  Joanna ;  j 
but  afterwards  withdrawing  his  consent,  an  open  ! 
rebellion  broke  out  through  his  whole  kingdom.  ; 
In  1465.  he  was  selemr.  i  from  his  throne    j 

by  a  large  and  important  portion  of  his  subj-; 
and  Alfonso  openly  acknowledged  as  their  king. 

commenced  a  time  of  terrible  anarchy  and    ] 
confusion.     Every    p:  and 

almost  every  family  was  divided  within  itself.  j 
Old  family  feuds  were  revived.  In  some  cr 
one  street  carried  on  war  against  those  in  another;  j 
and  amid  all  these  evils  and  distresses,  the  plague  | 
came  to  add  to  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  i 
Castiiia: 

Henry  was  too  weak,  and  Alfonso  too  young    j 
to  take  any  vigorous  measures  to  end  this  fright- 
ful state  of  affairs  :  but  the  con:  brought 
to  an  unexpected  termination  by  the  sadden  death 
of  Alfonso  in  14<>S.     This  misfortune  was  attri- 
buted by  some  to  the  plague,  and  by  others  to 
poison.                   I  at  the  time  to  be  a  great 
aster,  for  Alfonso,  though  only  a  boy  of  fift . . 
had  already  given  such  promise  of  future  excel-    j 
lence,  and  had  in  many  ways  shown  such  an    ' 
unusual   degree  of  wisdom,  magnanimity,  and    j 
bravery,  that  the  people  were  looking  forward 
to  his  reign  as  one  that  would  enable  them  to    j 
redeem  their  old  position  as  the  chief  among  the 
nations  of  the  peninsula. 

But  this  event  proved  in  the  end  fortunate  for  ] 
the  nation,  as  well  as  for  Henry.  I:  brought  ] 
peace  to  the  people,  and  to  the  king  what  he  i 
preferred  to  all  worldly  possessions,  a  period  j 
comparatively  free  from  disturbance  and  care. 

Fr  jne  of  the  young  Joanna's  birth 

until  1467.  the  Infanta  Isabella  had  remained  • 
under  the  protection  and  authority  of  her  brother  j 
Henry,  an  unwilling  sharer  and  witness  of  the 

-=  of  a  court,  conspicuous  even  in  that  age    1 
for  its  levity  and  corruption-    During  the  first    j 
year  of  the  civil  war,  she  accompanied  the  Queen 
Joanna  to  Portugal,  where  Ehe  went  to  solicit 
aid  from  her  brother. 

Henry  seems  to  hare  treated  Isabella  person-    i 
ally  with  his  usual  indulgence ;  but  she  was  kept    ! 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  and  disturbance  bv 
various  attempts  made  by  him  to  force  her,  for 
his  own  purposes,  into  unsuitable  and  unconge- 
nial marriaf 

At  last,  weary  with  resisting,  and  disgusted 


with  the  freedom  of  life  and  manners  encouraged 
at  the  court,  Isabella  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  herself  with  Queen  Joanna  at  Segovia  when 
it  was  entered  by  the  insurgents.  She  refused  to 
accompany  the  queen  to  the  fortress,  but  having 
determined  to  join  Alfonso's  party,  she  remained 
with  her  own  ladies  at  the  palace,  awaiting  his 
arrival. 

:  had  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the  compara- 
tive freedom  of  a  residence  with  her  young  bro- 
ther, for  his  death  the  following  year  threw  her 
once  more  upon  her  own  guidance.     Fortuna 

had  been  endowed  by  Providence  with  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  a  great  degree  of  discretion, 
and  that  clear  perception  into  what  was  expedient 
in  all  practical  matters,  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  common  sense,  but  which  in 
Isabella,  as  well  as  in  Elizabeth,  of  England, 
amounted  almost  to  a  peculiar  genius.  To  these 
qualities,  although  not  much  regarded  by  the 
world  as  anything  extraordinary,  is  much   of 

-11a' s  great  success  in  life  to  be  attributed. 
She  was  true  to  herself,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, she  "  could  not  then  be  false  to 

Immediately  on  Alfonso's  death,  she  retired 
with  her  suite  to  a  monastery  at  Avila.  Here, 
the  adherents  of  her  brother  sent  to  her  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  to  request  her  to  allow  her- 
to  be  proclaimed  Queen  of  Castile.  This 
was  a  high  tribute  to  the  character  of  a  girl  of 
hardly  seventeen,  but  already  her  dignity,  pro- 
priety, and  reserve  of  demeanor  had  caused  her 
to  be  regarded  with  great  respect.  Her  peculiar 
talents  for  governing  were,  of  course.,  as  yet  un- 
known, but  they  might  fairly  be  inferred  from 
her  power  of  self-control,  and  her  strength  in 
sting  all  the  temptations  to  which  she  had  so 
early  been  exposed. 

It  is  difiicultto  comprehend  how  one  so  young 
could  resist  so  tempting  a  proposal  made  to  her, 
I  pressed  upon  her  acceptance  by  those  whom 
she  had  been  taught  from  her  earliest  years  to 
venerate,  and  whose  position  in  the  church  of 
which  she  was  all  her  life  a  devoted  adherent 
gave  to  their  entreaties  almost  the  weight  of 
commands.    Perhaps  jbella  might  not 

have  given  such  a  proof  of  her  magnanimous 
integrity  if  the  same  offer  had  been  made  to  her 
three  years  before,  when  the  noble  youns 
fbnso  had  been  brought  forward  to  fill  the  post 
of  usurper.  But  she  had  seen  the  dire  c-:  i 
quences  of  two  sovereigns  dividing  and  distract- 
ing the  country.  By  time,  and  thought,  and 
observation,  she  had  gained  wisdom,  and  in 
matters  of  right  and  wrong  her  judgment  seemed 
always  to  have  been  intuitively  correct. 
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She  returned  at  once  to  her  allegiance  to  her 
older  brother ;  refused,  with  unwavering  deci- 
sion, the  proposal  made  by  the  archbishop,  - 
ing  that,  "  while  her  brother  Henry  lived,  none 
other  had  a  right  to  the  crown ;  that  the  coun- 
try had  been  divided  long  enough  under  the  rule 
of  two  contending  monarchs ;  and  that  the  death 
of  Alfonso  might  perhaps  be  interpreted  into  an 
indication  from  Heaven  of  its  disapprobation  of 
their  cau- 

They  attempted  in  Andalusia  to  force  her  into 
the  position  which  they  wished  her  to  hold  by 
unfurling  their  standards  in  her  name,  though 
without  her  consent ;  but  to  this  act  she  paid  no 
regard.  No  course  was  left  to  the  disaffected 
nobles  but  to  mate  peace  on  the  best  terms  for 
themselves  that  they  could;  and  this  proceeding 
was  too  congenial  to  Henry's  disposition  not  to 
be  eagerly  responded  to. 

The  most  important  stipulations  respecting 
Isabella  were  that  she  should  be  acknowledged, 
in  the  most  open  and  binding  manner,  as  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
and  that  she  should  not  be  forced  to  marry  against 
her  own  wishes,  nor  should  she,  on  her  part, 
take  such  a  step  without  her  brothers  consent. 
She  seems  to  have  had  from  the  first  a  strong 
persuasion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage-tie, 
and  that  it  is  a  desecration  of  every  true  womanly 
feeling  to  give  the  hand  without  the  heart. 

Henry  consented  to  these  conditions,  though, 
in  doing  so,  he  was  obliged  to  brand  as  illegiti- 
mate one  whom  he  always  acknowledged  and 
cherished  as  his  own  daughter;  but  peace  on 
any  terms  was  grateful  to  him.  However,  he 
soon  showed  how  lightly  he  regarded  promises 
so  sacredly  made  by  arranging,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  favorite,  the  Marqu  ;na,  the  mar- 

riage of  Isabella  with  Alfonso,  King  of  Portugal, 
the  brother  of  his  queen.  He  had  once  before, 
when  Isabella  was  but  thirteen,  attempted  to 
induce  her  to  consent  to  the  same  union,  but  if 
there  had  been  no  other  objection,  the  unsuita- 
bility  of  age  was  enough  to  make  her  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  proposal.     E  \rly  girlhood, 

she  showed  the  discretion  for  which  she  was 
remarkable,  by  resting  her  refusal  on  the  ground 
that  u  the  infantas  of  Castile  could  not  be 
posed  of  in  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
nobles  of  the  realm." 

At  the  time  this  second  attempt  was  made  to 
place  Isabella  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  a  union 
had  been  decided  upon  between  the  young 
Joanna  and  the  son  of  the  Portuguese  king,  with 
the  stipulation  that,  if  Isabella  left  no  children, 
Joanna  and  her  heirs  should  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Castile.    Isabella  was  present  when 


the  arrangement  was  made,  but  refused  to  marry 
one  whose  years  so  greatly  outnumbered  her  own. 

The  King  of  Portugal  sent  his  proposals  in  the 
most  formal  and  imposing  manner,  but  Isabella 
returned  a  refusal  characteristically  decided,  yet 
gentle.  Henry  threatened  to  imprison  her  in 
the  royal  fortress  at  Madrid  until  she  should 
consent  to  his  wishes ;  and  he  would  have  car- 
ried his  threat  into  execution  but  for  his  dread 
of  the  people,  who  showed  openly  their  sympa- 
thy with  Isabella.  She  had  a  firm  friend  also  in 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  a  man  bold  and  arro- 
gant indeed,  but  a  warm  and  devoted  ally ;  he 
promised  to  come  himself,  with  an  army,  to 
Ocana,  where  she  was  then  residing,  to  her 
.nee  should  she  require  it. 

Isabella,  seeing  that  her  brother  had  broken 
every  promise  he  had  made,  and  left  unfulfilled 
all  the  conditions  to  which  he  had  solemnly 
bound  himself,  felt,  on  her  part,  released  from 
her  engagements  with  regard  to  her  marriage, 
and  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into  her  own 
har 

The  honor  of  her  alliance  had  already  been 
desired  by  many  princes ;  and  it  is  a  little  sin- 
gular that  her  earliest  suitor  should  have  been 
the  '  iinand  whom  she  afterwards  mar- 

ried, though  at  the  time  these  first  proposals  were 
made,  the  principal  parties  were  both  such  mere 
children  that  they  could  only  be  considered  the 
puppets  made  use  of  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  state  poll 

a  afterwards  betrothed  to  his  excellent, 
but  unfortunate  brother,  Don  Carlos,  of  Yiana, 
and  after  his  death  was  promised  by  Henry  to 
Alfonso,  King  of  PortugaL  Her  refusal  to  con- 
sent to  this  arbitrary  arrangement  has 
been  related. 

Henry  next  attempted  to  make  of  his  young 
sister  a  tool  to  serve  his  own  interests  by  pur- 
^vith  her  hand,  the  partisanship  of  Don 
Pedro  Giron,  grand-master  of  the  order  of  Cala- 
trava,  and  the  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  one  of  his  most  formidable  opponents. 
This  transaction  took  place  during  the  war  be- 
tween Henry  and  Alfonso,  when  the  king  felt 
the  need  of  all  the  support  he  could  obtain ; 
otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  could  have  consented  to  the  union  of 
jIIa  with  a  man  whose  character  was  stained 
with  every  vice,  whose  life  was  that  c: 
derly  and  ferocious  soldier,  and  whose  birth  was 
so  far  inferior  to  that  which  L-  a  position 

r  priiaL 

When  the  young  and  desolate  girl  was  told 
that  preparations  were  making  for  her  nuptials 
with  one  whom  she  had  learned  to  look  upon 
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with  horror;  when  she  heard  that  the  master 

of  Calatrava  had  applied  to  the  Pope  to  be  ab- 
solved from  the  row  of  celibacy  he  had  taken  as 
the  head  of  a  religious  order;  that  the  bull  of 
dispensation  had  arrived,  and  that  the  grand- 
master was  making  sumptuous  preparations  for 
his  wedding ;  and,  at  last,  that  he  had  set  out 
fox  Madrid  with  his  grand  retinue,  she  gave  way 
to  hcrgrief  with  the  most  touching  abandonment. 

Secluding  herself  in  her  own  room,  and  refus- 
ing all  food  and  sleep,  she  passed  twcnly-four 
hours  in  imploring  Heaven  to  avert  this  dishonor 
from  her  by  her  own  death,  or  that  of  the  dreaded 
grand-master. 

One  friend  stood  by  her  side  with  ready  sym- 
pathy during  all  this  time  of  trouble  and  dismay, 
the  one  who  shared  for  so  many  years  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  her  royal  mistress,  Doiia 
Beatriz  Fernandez  de  Bobadilla.  Her  high  spirit 
and  warm  bold  heart  were  not  content  to  offer 
words  of  consolation  alone ;  but  when  Isabella 
spoke  to  her  of  the  impending  disgrace,  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  God  will  not  permit  it,  neither  will 
I !"  and  she  showed  the  weeping  princess  a  dagger 
she  had  placed  in  her  bosom,  with  a  solemn  vow 
to  plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  the  master  of  Cala- 
trava as  soon  as  he  appeared. 

But  the  bridegroom  elect  was  saved  from  the 
fate  of  Holofernes,  and  Beatriz  from  acting  the 
part  of  Judith,  by  the  hand  of  Providence.  Isa- 
bella could  bear  witness  through  her  whole  life 
that  never  had  her  faith  and  her  reliance  on 
Almighty  power  proved  mistaken.  Pedro  Giron 
was  attacked  with  a  violent  disorder  on  the  first 


day  of  his  triumphant  progress  to  his  betrothej 
and  died  in  four  days,  with  imprecations  on  h 
lips  that  his  life  had  not  been  spared  a  few  weel 
longer. 

Then,  after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  when  tl 
pretensions  of  Isabella  to  the  crown  of 
were  considered  as  almost  indisputable,  the  asp 
rants  for  her  hand  increased.  She  had  a  secor 
time  to  irritate  her  brother  by  her  refusal  of  tl 
King  of  Portugal.  The  Duke  of  Guicnne,  bn 
ther  of  Louis  XL,  and  presumptive  heir  to  tl 
throne  of  France,  also  sought  an  alliance  wi 
her  at  the  same  time  that  Ferdinand,  of  A  rrago 
made  for  the  second  time  proposals  to  the  youi 
infanta.  Other  suitors  came  forward,  but  Is 
bella  hesitated  only  between  the  two  last  name 

In  order  to  learn  more  particularly  about  thei 
she  sent  her  chaplain  to  the  courts  of  Arragon  ai 
France,  and  his  report  being  very  favorable 
Ferdinand,  who  had  also  the  recommendatic 
of  being  a  distant  kinsman  of  Isabella's,  si 
fixed  upon  him  as  her  future  husband.  The 
were  many  reasons  to  induce  her  to  look  favo 
ably  upon  this  union  besides  those  of  a  person 
nature.  Their  kingdoms  lay  side  by  side,  ai 
by  uniting  them,  they  might  hope  to  make  o 
of  two  unimportant  states  a  powerful  countr 
She  consulted  her  devoted  adherent,  the  haugh 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  through  him  asce 
tained  the  opinions  of  most  of  the  leading  pc 
sons  in  Castile.  Finding  that  their  wishes  coi: 
cided  with  her  own  views,  she  sent  a  favorat 
answer  to  the  proposals  of  Ferdinand. 
(To  tie  continued.) 


«    *    »    »    » 


TEIALS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  HOUSEKEEPER 


NO.    I.  — MY    ANCESTOR'S    PICTURE. 


"  Is  there  a  heart  that  never  loved 
Or  felt  soft  woman's  sigh  ? 
Is  there  a  man  can  mark  unmoved 

Dear  woman's  tearful  eye  1 
Oh,  bear  him  to  some  distant  shore 

Or  solitary  cell, 
Where  none  but  savage  monsters  ro.u — 
Where  love  ne'er  deigned  to  dwell !" 

Popular  Ballad. 

It  has  been  as  wisely  as  beautifully  remarked 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery  in  his  delight- 
fully truthful  and  sweet  pretty  poem,  entitled 
"Woman  an  Angel,"  that  the  lovely  daughters 
of  Eve  (I  quote  from  memory,  giving  rather  the 
sentiment  than  the  words  of  that  talented  and 
elegant  divine)  were  bora  to  suffer ;  for  not  only 


hare  they  their  own  severe  afflictions  to  put  i 
with,  but  they  are  expected  also  to  become  wi! 
ing  partners  in  those  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  ' 
whom  they  have  been  led  to  the  altar,  ai 
whose  hands  and  fortunes  they  have  consent 
to  accept  and  share.  Without  lovely  woman 
soothe,  restrain,  and  look  after  them,  I  shou 
like  to  know  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
impatient,  obstinate,  selfish,  and  poor  helplc 
creatures — men  ?  Would  they  not  unpick  eve 
social  tie,  and  go  about  like  the  brutes  of  t 
fields,  with  scarcely  a  thing  fit  to  put  on,  a: 
their  stockings  all  full  of  holes,  a  prey  to  thi 
all-devouring  appetites,  the  slaves  of  their  u 
governable  passions,  and  be  robbed  right  and  1< 
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y  their  servants?  And  why,  I  ask,  would  this 
e  the  case  ?  Why,  because  every  woman,  with 
er  proper  feelings  about  her.  knows  as  well  as 
do  that  it  certainly  would. 

Yes,  lovely  daughters  of  Eve,  ours  is  a  horrid, 
iticr  cup  !  To  us,  the  earth  is  truly  a  "  Vale  of 
'ears,"  without  one  pretty  flower  growing  up 
mong  the  shoals  and  quicksands  that  beset  our 
riory  path  to  gladden  us  on  our  way.  Indeed, 
le  trials  of  poor  confiding  women  form  a  sad, 
id  history,  and  the  humble  individual  who  is 
ow  addressing  the  courteous  reader  has  her 
hare  of  them. 

As  I  was  sitting  alone  one  evening  by  the  fire 
ondering  over  them,  a  brilliant  idea  rushed 
cross  my  brain.  Should  I  act  upon  it  I  I 
esitated.  But  reflecting  that  I  might  be  the 
roud  means  of  aiding  hundreds  of  my  fellow- 
reatures,  I  no  longer  doubted,  but  determined 
>  publish  to  the  world  all  my  long  experience 
ith  servants  of  all  kinds  and  countries,  so  that 

might,  as  it  were,  become  the  pilot  of  young 
ives.  to  steer  their  fragile  little  barks  through 
ic  rocks  and  precipices  of  domestic  life,  and 
rcvent  their  happiness  being  wrecked,  as  mine 
as  been,  I  may  say,  at  my  own  fireside. 

I  pass  over  my  marriage  to  Mr.  Edward  Skin- 
;on  and  the  happy  honeymoon,  which  we  spent 
i  lodgings  near  Brighton.  Well  do  I  remember 
lat  precious  time  when,  arm  in  arm,  we  would 
•ander  for  whole  hours  together  in  our  buff 
ippers  along  the  golden  sands,  talking  (alas, 
lind  mortals !)  of  the  happiness  which  we 
lought  was  never  to  end.  All  was  beautiful 
nd  bright,  and  seeuied  to  us  like  a  fairy  dream. 
ut  I  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  my  new  and 
^sponsible  position  by  a  letter  from  my  dear 
lother,  informing-  me  that,  after  seeing,  she 
lould  say,  fortyr  servants,  she  had  succeeded  in 
nding  the  treasure  she  had  been  seeking  for 
le ;  and  she  had  engaged  for  me  a  respectable 
liddle-aged  woman,  who  brought  with  her  a 
kh  character  from  her  last  place.  She  was 
eat,  even-tempered,  an  early  riser,  a  good  plain 
ook,  and  a  devout  Christian,  honest,  indus- 
rious,  and  sober;  in  short,  a  perfect  treasure, 
he  had  arranged,  she  wrote,  to  have  the  maid 
1  our  house  a  few  days  before  our  return,  that 
re  might  find  all  prepared  for  our  reception. 

I  had  read  my  dear  mamma's  epistle  to  my 
usband,  and  he  remarked  that  he  was  sure  it 
ras  very  kind  of  her  indeed  to  put  herself  to  so 
iuch  trouble  on  our  behalf,  though  he  hurt  my 
jelings  by  adding  that  he  thought  it  might  con- 
ribute  more  to  my  happiness  hereafter  if  she 
rere  to  be  restrained  from  taking  quite  so  active 
n  interest  in  our  domestic  affairs  for  the  future; 


for,  during  all  his  experience,  he  had  remarked 
that  relations  by  marriage  agreed  much  better 
the  less  they  saw  of  one  another. 

This  observation  of  his  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and 
filled  me  with  strange,  melancholy  forebodings. 

Soon  after  we  had  received  this  intelligence, 
we  left  the  place  where  we  had  spent  so  many 
happy  days  lor  our  nevv  home. 

When  we  drove  up  to  the  door  early  in  the 
evening,  I  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  not  a  little 
surprised,  to  find  the  door  answered  by  my  dear 
mamma,  for  I  was  convinced  thai  she  knew  her 
station  in  life  too  well  ever  to  dream  of  doing 
such  a  thing  unless  compelled  by  some  calamity. 
Edward  seemed  to  be  as  much  annoyed  as  myself, 
and  wondered  why  my  dear  mamma  could  not  let 
the  servant  attend  to  the  door.  But  alas,  wc 
soon  learned  the  news  which  was  to  welcome  us 
home ! 

About  three  that  afternoon,  my  kind  mamma 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  come  over  to  see  that 
all  was  comfortable  against  our  arrival.  She 
had  knocked  and  waited  nearly  half  an  hour 
without  making  any  one  in  the  house  hear  her. 
She  grew  extremely  alarmed,  thinking  that  per- 
haps the  house  had  been  stripped  ;  and  she  told 
us  that  no  one  could  imagine  the  horrid  ideas 
that  passed  through  her  mind.  At  last,  she  bor- 
rowod  a  pair  of  steps  from  next  door,  and  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  almost  peril,  entered  by 
the  parlor  window. 

Down  in  the  kitchen,  she  found  the  maid 
lying  on  her  back  on  the  rug  before  the  fire  in  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility,  while  our  best 
linen  sheets  were  hanging  on  the  horse  burnt  to 
perfect  rags,  so  that  they  could  not  even  be  cut 
up  into  glass-cloths ;  and  it  was  a  mercyr,  she 
said,  that  we  did  not  come  home  to  find  our 
house  a  mass  of  black  smouldering  ruins. 

It  was  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  mamma  said,  which 
had  brought  the  woman  into  this  state,  and  the 
lively  picture  she  drew  of  her  sufferings  filled 
my  heart  with  pity.  But  Edward  was  so  surly 
at  the  place  being  so  ud comfortable,  with  every- 
thing topsy-turvy,  and  no  fire,  and  nothing  in 
the  house  to  eat,  that.he  kept  banging  the  things 
about  in  a  way  I  had  not  thought  he  would  do 
so  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  I  could  not  help 
being  hurt  (though  I  thought  best  not  to  show 
it)  at  the  strong  want  of  feeling  he  displayed 
upon  hearing  an  account  of  the  girl's  affliction  ; 
for  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  would  for- 
feit his  head  if  the  fits  did  not  turn  out  to  be  fits 
of  drunkenness,  calling  the  girl,  to  our  great 
horror,  "  a  gin-drinking  thing." 

The  next  morning,  Mary  came  to  me,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears,  to  apologize  for  her  drunk- 
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enncss,  while  I,  In  my  simplicity,  imagined  that 
she  '  'king  to    me  about   her  fit.-'.     She 

hoped  I  would  look  over  it  this  time,  as  she  did 
not  mean  to  get  in  the  same  .state  again,  on  which 
1  told  the  creature  that  it  was  no  fault  of  hers, 
as  it  must  be  plain  to  every  rightly  constituted 
mind  that  she  could  have  no  control  over  her- 
self in  that  respect.  She  said  trouble  had  brought 
it  upon  her,  and  that  it  came  over  her  so  strong 
at  times  that  she  had  no  power  to  stand  up 
against  it,  all  which,  I  told  her,  was  very  natu- 
ral, and  I  actually  was  stupid  enough  to  tell  her 
that  whenever  she  felt  the  fit  coming  on,  not  to 
attempt  to  check  it,  but  to  let  it  have  its  due 
course,  and  that,  if  she  would  come  to  me,  I 
would  gladly  give  her  whatever  she  might  take 
a  fancy  to. 

Mary  went  on  pretty  well  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  we  noticed  that  she  began  to  get  rather 
confused  in  her  intellects,  so  that  she  hardly 
seemed  to  know  what  she  was  about,  and  kept 
breaking  everything  she  put  her  hands  upon. 
I,  in  my  innocence,  began  to  fear  that  another 
fit  was  coming  on,  and  I  should  be  having  the 
woman  laid  up  insensible  on  my  "at  home"  day, 
and  a  nice  situation  I  should  be  in  then.  So, 
with  my  usual  good  nature,  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  take  anything,  and  whether  she  thought 
a  little  brandy  would  put  her  straight,  on  which, 
the  deceitful  thing  began  to  see  through  my  mis- 
take, and  to  understand  that  I  was  treating  her 
for  fits  instead  of  drunkenness,  and  said  that  she 
was  sure  I  was  very  good,  and  that  she  would 
try  a  glass  ;  and  she  actually  had  the  face  to  beg 
another  one  that  same  evening,  saying  that  the 
first  had  done  her  a  worid  of  good.  So  that  there 
was  I,  encouraging  the  horrid  wretch  in  the 
worst  of  vices;  and,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  she 
went  about  the  neighborhood,  saying  that  it  was 
no  fault  of  hers,  and  that  I  took  a  delight  in 
making  her  tipsy. 

On  that  very  evening,  dear  mamma  stepped 
around  to  tell  us  about  a  splendid  present  she 
had  been  preparing  for  us.  This  was  a  valuable 
old  painting  of  her  ancestor,  Fitzhiggins,  who  is 
said  to  have  come  into  England  with  the  Con- 
queror. As  I  was  her  only  child,  she  regarded 
me  as  the  heir  to  this  great  relic,  and  wished  me 
to  have  it  put  up  in  some  part  of  my  house  where 
it  would  be  always  before  my  eyes,  and  be  con- 
tinually reminding  me  of  my  station  in  life,  and 
that  the  noble  blood  of  a  Fitzhiggins  flowed  in 
my  veins.  Mamma  had  had  our  ancestor  cleaned 
and  varnished,  for  she  said  a  good  deal  of  the 
nobility  that  was  in  his  face  was  lost  from  its 
being  so  dirty ;  and  now  that  he  was  in  a  new 
frame,  she  said,  the  dear  man  looked  perfectly 


elegant.  She  was  in  tremendous  spirits  about 
it,  and  told  Edward  that  it  was  an  ornament  that  , 
she  knew  she  did  wrong  in  not  presenting  to  the 
British  Museum,  for  that  a  descendant  of  that 
very  family  had  been  Mayor  of  Norwich  three 
times  running.  And  though  Edward  did  not 
entertain  the  same  elevated  opinion  of  the  Fitz-  | 
higginses  as  my  mamma  did,  and  had  even  once 
gone  so  far  as  to  call  our  gracious  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  his  noble  knights,  a  set  of  vaga- 
bond robbers,  still,  on  this  occasion,  he  behaved 
himself  like  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  only  said 
"  he  should  hardly  believe  it." 

A  little  after  eight,  the  young  man  who  had 
been  doing  up  the  picture  came  round  with  it ; 
and  when  wc  saw  our  noble  ancestor,  we  could 
not  help  remarking  what  a  fine  head  it  was,  and 
that  any  one,  to  look  at  him,  might  tell  from  the 
likeness  that  he  was  related  to  our  family.  I 
wished  that  it  should  be  hung  in  our  drawing- 
room,  to  show  Edward's  friends  that  he  had  not 
married  an  ordinary  person,  and  prove  to  them 
that  our  family  were  not  mere  mushrooms. 

So,  Edward  and  myself  went  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs  with  the  candles,  while  that  good-for- 
nothing  creature,  Mary  (whom,  I'm  sure,  we 
none  of  us  suspected  of  being  in  liquor  at  the 
time)  helped  the  young  man  up  with  the  picture, 
and  mamma  went  behind,  that  she  might  take 
care  that  it  was  not  grazed  against  the  banis- 
ters, and  kept  telling  Mary  to  mind  what  she 
was  about,  for  that  she  would  not  have  anything 
happen  to  it  for  all  she  was  worth.  Mary,  who 
was  in  advance,  and,  therefore,  obliged  to  come 
up  stairs  backwards,  went  on  very  well  until  she 
had  nearly  reached  the  first  landing,  when,  one 
of  the  stair-rods  being  out,  the  carpet  was  loose, 
and  we  were  horrified  by  seeing  Mary's  feet  slip 
from  under  her,  while  the  drunken  thing  let  go 
her  hold  of  the  picture  to  save  herself  from 
falling. 

But  what  writh  the  liquor  she  had  taken 
secretly,  and  that  I  had  given  her  that  afternoon, 
and  coming  up  stairs  backwards,  she  lost  all 
command  over  herself,  so  that,  after  making  one 
or  two  vain  attempts  to  keep  her  balance,  we 
saw  her,  with  horror,  pitched  head  first  into  the 
middle  of  our  noble  ancestor,  at  the  same  time 
knocking  backwards  the  young  man,  who  would, 
I  am  sure,  have  been  killed  on  the  spot  if  he  had 
not  broken  his  fall  by  tumbling  right  on  dear 
mamma,  who  was  fortunately  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  stairs  from  the  bottom;  and  they  all 
three  fell  right  into  the  hall,  amidst  the  screams 
of  my  mother,  the  crashing  of  the  frame  of  our 
noble  ancestor,  and  (I  regret  to  add)  the  laughter 
of  my  husband.     I  immediately  rushed  to  poor 
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mamma's  assistance,  confidently  believing  that 
she  had  not  a  sound  limb  in  her  body;  but,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  she  was  only  dreadfully  bruised, 
and  that  indeed  no  one  was  seriously  hurt  by 
the  fall  but  our  noble  ancestor,  from  whom  my 
mamma  dated  her  descent,  and  who  was  literally 
broken  to  bits.  My  poor  mamma  thought  little 
of  her  own  sufferings,  but  when  she  saw  the 
head  of  her  family  all  knocked  in,  as  it  were, 
her  grief  knew  no  bounds. 

My  husband,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  did  not 
seem  at  all  affected  by  mamma's  distress,  but, 
as  soon  as  we  were  in  the  parlor  alone,  observed, 
with  a  sarcastic  smile  that  I  could  have  shaken 
him  for,  "  what  a  pity  it  was  that  the  poor  girl, 
Mary,  should  be  so  subject  to  fits  !" 

On  which  my  mother  burst  out,  saying:  "Fits, 
indeed  !  She  never  saw  such  fits.  It  was  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  downright  drunken- 


.  that  it  was ;  and  how  she  could  ever  have 
been  so  imposed  on,  she  could  not  say,  but  that 
it  had  all  come  upon  her  like  a  thunderbolt  im- 
mediately after  she  saw  the  girl  staggering  up 
the  stairs,  and  that  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  she 
had  had  lur  suspicions  before,  and  that  on  the 
day  of  our  arrival  from  Brighton,  it  struck  her 
that  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  spirits  in  the 
house,  but  which,  at  the  time,  she  had  attributed 
to  the  French  polish  of  the  new  furniture." 

I  can  assure  the  reader  that,  if  I  had  not  felt 
that  I  was  in  the  girl's  power,  from  our  "at 
home"  day  being  so  near  at  hand,  when  it  would 
never  do  to  be  without  some  one  to  open  the  door, 
I  could  have  bundled  the  creature  into  the  streets 
that  very  hour.  But  I  thought  it  best  to  treat 
her  civilly  a  few  days  longer,  and  the  reader 
will  see  with  what  base  ingratitude  my  forbear- 
ance was  repaid. 
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lesson   xix. 

perspective  drawing.     (Continued.) 

Having  now  described  the  general  features  and 
modes  of  proceeding  in  the  delineation  of  lines, 
planes,  and  solids,  including  various  regular  and 
irregular  figures,  we  have  yet  to  consider  the 
subject  of  solids  with  reference  to  their  height. 
In  parallel  perspective,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lines  of  a  picture  are,  in  plan,  at  right  angles 
with  the  plane  of  delineation,  as  was  just  now 
stated;  and  therefore  the  point  of  sight  is  the 
principal  vanishing-point  in  such  representa- 
tions. In  such  cases,  the  proper  way  to  obtain 
the  perspective  height  of  any  object  is,  after 
having  laid  down  the  length  of  its  elevation  on 
the  base-line  of  the  picture,  and  connected  the 
ends  of  that  length  by  visual  rays  with  the 
point  of  sight,  to  erect  a  perpendicular  to  the 
base-line  at  one  end  of  that  length ;  set  off 
thereon  the  exact  height,  and  from  the  point  so 
obtained  draw  another  visual  ray  to  the  point 
of  sight ;  the  space  included  between  this  visual 
ray  and  the  one  previously  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  perpendicular  will  be  the  perspec- 
tive height  at  any  part  of  the  picture.  This  has 
been  already  in  part  done  (fig.  11),  and  is  in  all 
cases  the  mode  of  obtaining  heights  of  objects  in 
parallel  perspective. 

But  in  oblique  perspective,  very  fevr,  and  fre- 
quently none  of  the  lines,  in  plan,  lie  at  right 
vol.  li. — 3 


angles  with  the  plane  of  delineation.  The  point 
of  sight  and  visual  rays  become  therefore  of  less 
importance ;  but  the  vanishing-points  become 
the  more  useful  auxiliaries  for  determining  the 
heights  of  objects  seen  at  any  angle. 

When  the  perspective  height  of  any  one  object 
in  the  picture  has  been  found,  that  of  any  other 
object  of  same  height,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
picture  its  position  may  be,  may  be  easily  found 
in  parallel  perspective  by  means  of  visual  rays 
to  the  point  of  sight.  Thus,  in  fig.  23,  having 
found  the  height  a  b  of  a  figure  standing  at  the 
position  a,  required  the  representation  of  another 
figure  of  equal  height  at  the  position  c.  Draw 
the  visual  lines  S  a,  S  b.  From  the  position  C 
draw  C  e  parallel  to  the  base-line,  intersecting 
S  a  at  e.  From  e  draw  e  f  perpendicular  to  C  e, 
intersecting  S  b  at  /.  The  height  e  f  thus  ob- 
tained, transferred  to  a  perpendicular  on  the 
position  C,  will  be  the  perspective  height  of  the 
figure  at  C.  By  this  rule,  the  point  of  sighL 
and  perspective  height  in  any  one  position  being 
given,  the  perspective  height  for  any  other  po- 
sition may  be  readily  found.  Perspective  widths 
maybe  found  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  same 
figure,  23,  given  the  width  of  any  object  g  h  (say 
a  flying  bird),  required  the  respective  widths  of 
a  similar  object  in  the  position  i.  Connect  the 
extremities  of  the  given  width  with  the  point  of 
sight  by  visual  lines  S  g,  S  h  ;  draw  a  line  from 
the  position  i  parallel  with  the  base-line,  inter- 
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seecing  the  visual  rays  at  k  and  I ;  the  width  A:  /, 
transferred  to  the  given  position,  -will  be  the 
width  i  J  of  the  object  of  that  position. 

But  in  oblique  perspective  the  point  of  sight 
needs  not  in  all  cases  to  be  found  for  the  other 
purposes  of  the  picture;  and  where  it  is  want- 
ing, the  same  problem  may  be  solved  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner,  using  the  vanishing-points 
instead  of  the  point  of  sight,  and  vanishing- 
lines  instead  of  the  horizontal  lines  c  e.    Thus, 


in  fig.  24,  given  the  position  and  height  of  a 
lamp-post  a  b,  required  the  perspective  heights 
of  similar  lamp-posts  at  c  c.  Draw  vanishing- 
lines  from  V1  to  a  and  b.  From  the  position  c  a 
line  to  the  other  vanishing-point  V2  will  intersect 
V'  a  at  e.  From  the  point  e  erect  e  f  perpen- 
dicular to  the  base-line,  intersecting  V  b  at  f. 
Draw  V2/and  the  perpendicular  c  d  intersecting 
it  at  d ;  e  d  will  be  the  perpendicular  height  of 
the  object  at  the  position  e.    By  this  rule,  the 
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vanishing-points  and  perspective  height  at  any 
one  position  being  given,  the  proper  height  for 
anv  other  position  may  be  found. 

In  parallel  perspective,  the  distances  of  objects 
or  points  on  a  visual  line  are  found,  as  in  fig.  1 1, 
bv  setting  off  their  true  distances  on  the  base- 
line, and  finding  their  corresponding  distances 
on  the  visual  line  by  diagonals  to  the  distance- 
point.  But  as  the  distance-points  are  often 
at  a  considerable  distance  outside  the  limits  of 
the  picture,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  paper, 
which  renders  this  mode  of  obtaining  the  inter- 
sections in  such  cases  inconvenient,  the  fol- 
lowing method,  by  which  a  distance-point  for 
the  details  of  any  object  is  obtained  within  the 
picture,  is  often  practicable.     To  draw  in  oblique 


perspective  the  church  A  B  G  H,  fig.  25 — required 
the  perspective  positions  of  the  windows  of  the 
side  A  B.  From  the  point  A,  parallel  with  the 
horizontal  line,  draw  a  line  A  7,  equal  in  length 
to  the  geometric  length  of  A  B  in  the  plan  or 
elevation.  From  the  point  7  draw  a  diagonal 
through  B,  which  will  intersect  the  horizontal 
line  at  a  point  D  within  the  picture,  which  is 
the  distance-point  required.  Transfer  from  the 
plan  or  elevation  to  the  line  A  7  the  distances 
of  the  sides  of  the  windows  A  1,  A  2,  &c. ;  and 
from  the  points  12  3,  &c.  thus  obtained  draw 
diagonals  to  the  point  D,  which  will  intersect 
A  B  at  corresponding  points,  &c. ;  from  which 
intersections  vertical  lines  will  represent  the 
corresponding  sides  of  the  windows.     In  this 
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method,  the  line  A  7  may,  if  more  convenient, 
be  drawn  from  the  upper  corner  E  of  the  side 
whose  details  are  to  be  laid  in,  as  shown  at  C, 
over  the  tower,  and  it  may  be  made  of  any  con- 
venient length,  provided  it  be  made  longer  than 
A  B ;  but  in  general  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  make  it  the  exact  length  of  the  given  line  on 
the  plan  or  elevation.  The  upper  and  lower 
points  of  the  windows  may  now  be  marked  on 


the  line  A  E,  whence  lines  drawn  to  the  vanish- 
ing-point of  that  side  of  the  church  will  give 
the  perspective  positions  of  corresponding  points 
in  the  vertical  lines  denoting  the  sides  of  the 
windows.  If  the  window-heads  be  arched,  draw 
the  elevation  of  the  arch  to  the  left  of  the  line 
A  E,  and  proceed,  as  directed  in  figs.  13  and  14, 
to  draw  the  perspective  arch  over  each  window. 


THE  KELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG. 


To  a  thoughtful  and  rightly  constituted  mind, 
there  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  a  helpless 
infant,  depending  as  it  does  on  others  for  pro- 
tection and  support,  and  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessing all  the  latent  faculties  of  the  future  man. 

Unlike  the  brute  creation,  whose  strength  and 
instinct  derive  no  additional  force  or  skill  from 
increased  age,  or  the  experience  of  successive 
generations,  the  human  species,  by  slow  degrees 
and  careful  culture,  unfold  the  powers  of  their 
minds,  which  in  this  state  of  being,  probably, 
are  never  fully  developed;  for,  having  with 
"  the  breath  of  life"  received  from  their  Creator 
a  living  soul  destined  to  survive  the  whole  visi- 
ble creation  around,  will,  on  and  on,  progress 


through  countless  ages,  displaying  new  beauties 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  their  Giver. 

With  these  facts  under  consideration,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  inquire  what  is  the 
most  reasonable  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard 
to  these  important  little  ones  thus  newly  intro- 
duced into  a  world  of  activity  and  intelligence, 
of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  on  whose  career 
in  life  much  of  good  or  ill  to  themselves  and 
others  will  follow.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,"  is  the  command  of  unerring 
wisdom ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  close  and 
fundamental  relationship  between  the  Creator 
and  his  intelligent  creatures,  together  with  the 
reasonable  duties  arising  therefrom,  seems  to  te 
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the  first  step  in  the  path  of  knowledge.  To 
learn  that  we  are  not  orphans  in  a  world  of 
chance  ;  bat  that  He  deth  the  sparrow 

and  clothes  the  lily  with  beauty/'  and  to  whose 
almighty  power  nothing  is  too  great  to  be  con- 
trolled, or  minute  to  be  overlooked — that  this 
benevolent  being  is  "Our  Father'  in  heaven, 
surely  is  a  consolatory  reflection,  and  calculated 
:hing  but  gloom, 
imitting  the  necessity  of  religion  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  education  of  children,  we  are 
to  consider  how  it  can  be  introduced  so  as  to  be 
divested  of  melancholy.  And  is  it  really  so, 
that  Religion,  "whose  ways  are  pleasant, 
and  all  her  paths  peace,"  can  be  chargeable 
with  causing  gloom?  Banish  the  thought 
Christianity  permits,  and  gratitude  enjoins,  the 
profitable  enjoyment  of  every  created  good ;  for 
re  is  a  time  to  laugh  as  well  as  a  time  to 
mourn,  and  moroseness  and  gloom  are  rather 
the  component  parts  of  the  repulsive  professor 
of  religion  than  of  religion  itself- 

To  give  the  Creator  the  praise  and  honor  of 
his  own  workmanship,  is  just  and  due.  How 
easy  then  is  it,  when  pxaminjTtg  or  exploring 
the  beauties  of  creation,  and  the  thousand 
woe  :  .  :h,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 

are  presented  to  the  observing  eye,  to  lead  a 
child  to  a  contemplation  of  the  goodness  and 
power  which  formed  and  sustains  them ;  or,  if 
the  magnificence  of  the  heavens, 
he  is  lei  to  feel  anything  approaching  to  a 
sublime  awe  or  dread  at  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  he  is  told  that  their  Maker  is  a  "  God  of 
love,"  and  that,  though  dwelling  in  heaven, 
and  surrounded  by  angels,  who  are  ever  ready 
to  execute  his  commands,  he  formed  maty  re- 
bellious though  he  is  and  has  ever  been,  to  be 
k^PPJj  to  glorify  him  here,  and  to  dwell  with 
him  eternally  in  heaven  !  Gratitude,  love,  and 
willing  obedience  to  the  salutary  requirements 
of  so  kind  a  friend  will  surely  flow  from  a  con- 
;  lation  of  such  matchless  condescension  and 
favor. 

But  what  of  the  restraints  religion  imposes? 
Are  they  not  beneficial?  Just  as  a  kind  and 
-juld  guide  and  put  restrictions  in 
the  way  of  a  forward,  self-willed,  ignorant 
child,  so  our  Heavenly  Parent  hedges  in  our 
way.  that  we  may  not  become  victims  to  the 
indulgence  of  that  which  is  hurtful  to  our 
present  or  future  interests.  Religion,  further, 
has  to  do  with  the  heart  and  affections,  control' 


ling  their  operations  and  purifying  their  motives 
of  action.  Children  can  easily  understand  this  ; 
and  that  the  omniscient  scrutiny  of  God  should 
regulate  the  conduct  more  than  the  applause  of 
man.  Actions  are  often  praised,  when  the  prin- 
ciple which  dictates  them  is  wrong. 

It  is  not,  then,  from  studied,  tedious,  dull 
lectures  on  the  subject,  that  religion  can  either 
become  useful  or  attractive  to  a  child,  but  it 
must  be  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  whole 
course  of  instruction — a  habit  of  the  mind,  and 
not  an  occasional  act.  Love  to  God  and  our 
fellow-creatures  is  another  lesson  taught  by 
religion,  which  is  throughout  opposed  to  gloom 
or  selfishness. 

True  religion  is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  un- 
selfish, exalting  the  tastes  and  pursuits,  and 
brings  glory  to  God  and  good-will  to  man. 

R  fortifies  the  mind  against  the  trials  of  life, 
ins  it  under  disease  and  sickness,  disarms 
death  of  its  terrors  by  opening  to  the  eye  of  faith 
a  haven  of  rest  beyond  the  grave,  into  which 
no  sorrow  or  suffering  can  enter,  and  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  purity  and 
happiness  eternally  dwell. 

Experience  and  observation  show  that  chil- 
dren are  easily  interested  in  these  realities ;  and 
should  they  occasionally  appear  more  thoughtful 
than  others,  by  such  reflections,  they  are  not 
the  more  sad.  Dispositions  vary  in  different 
persons ;  and  religion  is  not  therefore  chargeable 
with  natural  defects  of  character.  The  reserved 
will  probably  be  so  still ;  and  the  open  and  con- 
fiding will  retain  their  characteristic  traits,  even 
when  religion  influences  the  conduct  and  sheds 
its  beams  on  the  heart.  TViat  I  would  say.  then, 
to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration at  heart,  is,  let  us  be  truthful,  treai 
them  as  accountable,  reasonable  beings,  who 
have  each  a  talent  to  employ  for  the  glory  of  its 
r;  let  God's  revealed  word  be  the  standard 
by  which  to  regulate  our  conduct,  His  appr 
our  aim,  and  then,  whether  in  sickness  or  health, 
prosperity  or  adversity,  His  blessing  will  descend, 
and  shed  a  soothing  influence  on  the  "inner 
man,"  Euch  as  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away. 

With  such  results  as  these,  the  scorner  and 
the  worldling,  with  their  contempt  or  ridicule, 
might  assail  in  vain  their  peace  and  safety ;  for 
their  happiness  is  built  on  the  "  Rock  of  Ages," 
and  on  the  imperishable  word  of  the  eternal 
God. 


THE  MILLINER'S  DREAM;  OR,  THE  WEDDING-BONNET. 


B  V    ALICE     B.     NEAL. 
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"  Something  entirely  unique — you  under- 
stand?" said  Miss  Costar  to  the  obsequious 
Frenchwoman  at  her  side. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Plenty  of  blonde,  you  know ;  a  demi-voile 
perhaps,  and  rose-buds  and  orange-blossoms  in- 
side and  out;  the  whole  thing  light  as  possible," 
added  Mrs.  Costar. 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  And  the  shape  ;  let  it  be  as  new  and  elegant 
as  possible.  Have  you  the  last  Moniteur? 
There's  something  in  that  style !" 

"  That  is  velours  espingle,  madame,  our  heavi- 
est material." 

"  Oh,  but  that  need  make  no  difference,  you 
know !  It 's  the  style,  not  the  material ;  crape, 
of  course." 

"  Mais,  madame" — 

"  No  buts,  I  beg ;  there  's  a  good  creature  ; 
and  send  in  the  whole  of  your  bill  at  once,  the 
travelling-hat  and  all.  And  ten,  at  latest,  re- 
collect ;  the  ceremony  is  punctually  at  twelve, 
and  the  Newport  boat  leaves  an  hour  earlier 
this  week." 

"  Permit  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  bland 
Madame  Millefleurs,  touching  the  brim  of  the 
bonnet  worn  by  the  haughty-looking  brido  elect, 
and  shaping  it  habitually  and  rapidly  with  her 
practised  fingers. 

"  Oh,  it 's  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
how  I  look  to-day !"  she  said,  coldly.  "  The 
carriage-blinds  are  down,  and  no  one  would 
dream  of  seeing  me  out,  at  any  rate.  It  is  only 
the  disappointment — the  fear  of  disappointment, 
I  should  say — that  brought  me  out  at  all." 

Miss  Costar  had  caught  a  warning  look  from 
her  maternal  relative.  Madame  Millefleurs,  in 
anticipation  of  "  her  whole  bill,"  and  the  respect- 
able addition  which  she  intended  the  wedding- 
bonnet  should  prove,  did  not  think  best  to  see  it 
in  the  tall  cheval  glass  before  which  she  stood, 
or  to  bo  assured  that  some  great  disappointment 
was  the  occasion  of  her  being  consulted,  literally 
at  tho  eleventh  hour,  on  an  affair  so  important 
as  the  wedding-hat,  when  tho  trousseau  of  tho 
bride  had  beon  the  subject  of  conversation  and 
speculation  in  her  own  circle  for  two  months 
past;  in  fact,  ever  since  her  engagement  to  Au- 


gustus Brevont  had  been  announced.  Truth 
was,  the  steamer  by  which  the  ordered  gem  of 
French  millinery  was  expected  had  not  even 
been  telegraphed  up  to  the  present  hour,  and 
while  wives  and  mothers  began  to  give  place  to 
uneasy  thought  as  to  the  safety  of  their  house- 
hold treasures,  Mrs.  Costar  and  her  daughter 
had  wearied  the  patience  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  family  by  incessant  questions  and 
wonderings,  and  mourning  over  the  non-arrival 
of  the  Humboldt — now  in  her  fifteenth  day — from 
Havre. 

Miss  Costar  would  willingly  have  put  off  the 
wedding,  only  for  her  mother's  representations  of 
"  how  people  would  talk."  Not  that  she  was 
to  be  married  in  the  bonnet !  It  was  to  be  a 
full-dress  wedding  at  Grace  Church,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  immortal  Browne  ;  a 
full-dress  wedding,  with  a  real  Brussels  veil, 
and  six  bridesmaids,  and  carriages  enough  in 
attendance  to  block  up  the  whole  square.  But 
then,  there  was  the  first  appearance  at  Newport 
to  be  considered,  and  it  would  never  do  to  leave 
New  York,  trusting  to  the  probable  arrival  of  the 
steamer,  and  the  possible  fidelity  of  Adams  & 
Co. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  elated  bridegroom, 
then  inspecting  for  the  last  time  the  elegant  suit 
of  diamonds  at  Tiffany's  before  their  transient 
seclusion  in  tho  rich  satin-lined  cases  provided 
for  them,  might  have  considered  his  plans  and 
wishes  of  somo  consequence,  of  more  than  a 
bonnet,  if  he  had  been  consulted.  Fortunately, 
ho  did  not  know  how  nearly  they  were  jeoparded, 
or  that  he  passed  his  charming  brido  of  the  mor- 
row in  the  commonplace  livery-stable  establish- 
ment, with  the  curtains  down,  which  was  just 
leaving  Madame  Millefleurs'  door  as  he  stepped 
out  upon  the  pavement.  Not  even  he,  supposed 
to  be  the  sharer  of  every  anxiety,  and  repository 
of  all  secrets,  great  and  small,  was  to  know  that 
the  fashionable  Miss  Costar  sinned  so  far  against 
conventional  rule  as  to  bo  "  out"  on  the  day 
preceding  her  wedding.  Bkowne  would  havo 
freely  entered  into  her  feelings  as  she  shrank 
back  into  tho  corner,  and  threw  a  blue  barege 
veil  over  her  face  instead  of  eagerly  arresting 
him  as  she  recognized  his  colored  coat  and  cinna- 
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mon-colorcdglovc8;  he,  Browne,  would  hardly 
have  undertaken  the  affair  after  such  an  exposg, 
in  consideration  of  his  reputation,  and  Murtd 
might  be  pardoned  for  refusing  to  dress  her  hair 
if  it  ever  should  get  abroad. 

But  leaving  Miss  Costar  to  make  her  escape 
to  the  regions  of  Fourteenth  Street  as  best  she 
may,  our  interests  recall  us  to  the  private  room 
of  Madame  Millcflcurs'  largo  establishment, 
which  she  had  just  quitted ;  and  here  we  find 
the  patient-looking  shop-girl,  who  has  been  a 
witness  of  the  whole  interview  from  behind  the 
muslin  curtains,  in  deep  consultation  with  her 
employer. 

"You  hear,  mademoiselle;  it  must  be  done 
by  ten,  at  latest,  to-morrow  morning." 
"  Impossible,"  began  Mademoiselle  Alice. 
The  look,  which  was  all  the  reply  she  received, 
recalled  to  her  mind  the  quick  determination 
with  which  Madame  Millefleurs  kept  the  work- 
room in  order,  the  really  high  wages  which  she 
received,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  another 
situation  at  this  season  of  the  year.  So,  she 
stood  still  again  to  hear. 

"Mademoiselle  Alice  understands.  It  is  ne- 
cessary ;  it  must  be  accomplished.  It  will  be 
done  ;  a  triumph,  if  you  please,  mademoiselle, 
a  chef-iTauvre — all  grace,  and  lightness,  and  ele- 
gance ;  a  miracle  of  art,  in  fact,"  added  the  in- 
cautious madame,  forgetting  for  an  instant,  in 
the  presence  of  her  assistant,  what  by  long  prac- 
tice she  never  suffered  to  escape  before  a  cus- 
tomer, that  she  was  Madame  Millefleurs,  the 
celebrated  Parisian  artiste,  and  not  Miss  Flower, 
the  driving  New  York  milliner,  originally  of 
Division  Street.  The  foreign  shrug  and  accent 
had  done  wonders  for  "  madame." 

It  was  three  o'clock  on  a  stifling  August  day, 
to  be  sure,  and  Alice  Leary,  whose  exquisite 
taste  and  skill  had  promoted  her  to  the  head  of 
the  work-room,  had  been  busily  employed  since 
early  breakfast  in  directing,  arranging,  urging, 
and  checking  the  careless  idlers  already  at  work 
on  the  fall  importations  for  the  early  September 
opening,  strength,  patience,  and  invention  alike 
exhausted.  Besides,  it  was  Wednesday,  and 
Wednesday  evening  somebody  always  came  to 
walk  home  with  her  from  the  shop,  and  talk 
over  certain  plans  and  prospects  they  had  in 
common,  though,  to  be  sure,  they  were  a  long 
way  from  being  realized. 

Somehow,  they  seemed  further  off  and  more 
hopeless  than  ever  when  she  returned  to  her 
niche  in  the  work-room,  and  tried  to  fix  her 
mind  on  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  task. 
The  sun  glared  so  from  the  while  marble  front 
of  the  opposite  range  of  stores ;  the  air  so  hot 


and   dusty ;    the   roll   of  carriages,  drays,  and 
omnibtues,  the  ring  of  feet  and  voices  from  tho 
pavement   below,  so  deafening  and    incessant! 
She  turned  over  the  delicate   materials  which 
she  had  wearily  gathered  around  her,  hoping  in 
vain  that  the  gauze  crape  or  half-blown  orange- 
ims  would  suggest  one  original  thought  or 
even  arrangement  of  a  trimming  for  this  "  mira- 
cle of  art;"  but  it  was  all  in  vain.     Her  mind 
would  wander ;  her  fingers  only  reproduced  ideas 
already  wrought  out  in  every  material  and  color. 
It  was  very  hard  certainly  to  be  so  at  the  beck 
and  nod  of  an  exacting  task-mistress,  who  never 
seemed   to  have   any  scruples  with   regard   to 
truth,  or,  in  fact,  to  the  employment  of  every 
atom  of  time,  strength,  and  cleverness  she  con- 
sidered bound  to  her,  or  made  over  to  her  for  the 
sum  of  four  dollars  weekly.     Eighteen  or  twenty 
dollars  would  be  the  very  least  Madame  Mille- 
fleurs would   think  of  charging  for  the  bonnet, 
which  she  would  never  have  in  her  hand  except 
to  criticize.     The  materials  might  cost  seven  or 
eight.     Where  was  the  justice  of  such  gains  ? 
And  then  the  bride,  Miss  Costar;  the  young 
milliner  had   often   seen  her  before,  and  had 
heard  of  little  else  of  late  from  their  customers 
in  the  same  circle,  until  she  was  familiar  with 
all  her  plans  and  possessions,  and  knew  that 
from  the  time  she  had  been  the  spoiled  tyrant 
of  the  nursery  nothing  had  ever  seemed  denied 
to  her  by  fate  or  fortune.     There  had  been  no 
obstacle  to  her  marriage,  this  bright  creature  of 
fashion  !     No  sick  mother  or  little  sister  to  pro- 
vide for ;  no  hoards  to  be  slowly  accumulated 
before  the  two  rooms  could  be  taken  and  scantily 
furnished  for  the  home  so  far  off,  yet  so  longed 
and  toiled  for.     This  other  maiden  had  but  to 
speak,  and  love  and  luxury  awaited  her,  an  end- 
less prospect  of  unalloyed  happiness.    Yet  Alice, 
as  she  glanced  to  the  little  oval  mirror,  knew 
that  her  own  face  was  not  less  lovely  in  its  clear 
oval  outline,  shaded  by  luxuriant  bands  of  soft 
black  hair,  and  her  figure,  slight  and  stooping  as 
it  was,  had  no  less  grace  and  elegance  in  reality, 
though  owing  nothing  to  the  gray  stuff  dress 
and  black  silk  apron  which  she  always  wore. 

It  was  discontent  that  whispered  in  her  heart 
now  as  she  leaned  forward  wearily,  only  con- 
scious of  the  murmur  of  voices  in  the  adjoining 
room,  the  noise  and  glare  of  the  street  below, 
her  strained,  exhausted  fancy,  and  "  a  dim,  dilat- 
ing pain,"  sure  precursor  of  one  of  those  rack- 
ing headaches  that  care,  and  confinement,  and 
incessant  application  had  made  habitual,  but  not 
the  less  dreaded. 

So  it  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  hot  after- 
noon sun  journeyed  on,  and  her  task  was  as  yet 
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scarcely  commenced,  the  exhausted  giil  fell 
asleep,  pursued  even  in  dreams  by  her  waking 
thoughts.  Goblin  bonnets  of  every  age  and 
shape  flitted  before  her,  and  jeered  her  lack  of 
invention.  They  floated  their  tags  and  streams 
gay ly  in  her  face  ;  they  peered  curiously  at  her 
from  over  her  shoulder,  or,  joining  hands,  danced 
through  the  air  in  mocking  pantomime. 

"  Nothing  new,  nothing  new,"  seemed  to  be 
the  burden  of  their  mimic  shapes  and  gestures, 
while  a  crushed,  frayed,  and  faded  apparition, 
arrayed  in  a  mode  long  since  forgotten,  whis- 
pered in  a  shrill,  melancholy  voice — 
"Jill  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.'" 
And  while  the  rest  of  the  goblin  shapes  chat- 
tered and  danced  around  her,  Alice  seemed  to  be 
looking  into  a  vision,  as  it  were,  of  the  real  life 
of  the  young  girl  she  had  so  envied.  The  wed- 
ding-day had  come ;  the  rich  toilets,  the  glittering 
pageantry  of  the  ceremony  all  passed  before  her; 
but  with  this  new  gift  of  sight,  there  was  visible 
to  her  the  frivolity  of  thoughts  that  then,  if  ever, 
should  have  been  turned  heavenward,  as  the 
solemn  vows  for  life  or  death  were  pronounced, 
and  the  heartless  mockery  of  the  congratulations 
offered  with  smiling  faces,  and  hearts  full  of  envy 
and  detraction.  The  very  bride,  and  the  new- 
made  husband  so  little  realizing  the  new  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  and  the  world ; 
she  still  dreaming  of  admiration  and  conquest, 
an  undisturbed  reign  as  heretofore,  to  which  his 
wealth  and  position  were  to  minister;  and  he 
deceiving  himself  with  a  belief  in  his  own  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  as  he  vowed  to  "love  and 
cherish,"  to  leave  all  others  for  her  sake.  That 
it  would  be  resting  upon  them  to  make  these 
promises  true  through  evil  as  well  as  good  re- 
port— through  poverty,  sickness,  and  death, 

"  For  the  house  and  grave, 
And  for  something  higher" — 

seemed  never  to  have  deepened  loving  tones  or 
looks  between  them,  or  even  to  thrill  their 
hearts  now,  sweeping  from  before  the  altar  back 
to  the  world  for  which  both  had  lived  heretofore, 
the  selfish,  aimless  lives  of  those  who  have  never 
known  want  or  care,  or  the  chastening  of  even 
household  sorrows. 

"  So  she  saw  in  her  dream,"  as  did  the  chroni- 
cler of  the  good  pilgrim  of  old.  How  the  fair, 
unclouded  future  changed  and  darkened  before 
them  !  That  each  grew  secretly  to  weary  of  the 
bonds  they  had  so  lightly  assumed,  and  then  how 
the  stream  of  their  life  divided  into  two  separate 
channels  of  interest  and  occupation  !  They  who 
never  learned  the  meaning  of  the  word  home 
ceased  even  to  respect  its  sanctity,  and  upbraid- 


ing took  the  place  of  flattery ;  neglect  followed 
the  wilful  exactions  and  scnsolcas  homage  of 
courtship.  Tho  world  gave  censure  for  congra- 
tulation, and  tho  end  was  doubt,  distrust,  and 
openly  acknowledged  dissension.  Luxury  and 
boundless  leisure  palled  instead  of  satisfying, 
and  the  husband  found  abroad  the  interest,  and 
at  least  apparent,  sympathy  that  he  looked  for 
in  vain  in  the  society  of  his  wife. 

Then  the  little  withered  figure  drew  ne:ir 
again,  and  whispered  her  old  burden:  "  Vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit." 

But  the  dream,  and  the  spectres  of  the  fashion 
of  this  world  long  since  passed  away,  vanished 
together  as  a  gentle,  yet  strong  hand  was  laid 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  she  raised  her  head, 
startled  and  bewildered,  to  find  twilight  already 
come,  the  hum  from  the  work-room  hushed. 
The  street  lamps  threw  a  fitful  light  upon  tho 
dainty  materials  gathered  before  her,  reminding 
her,  with  a  sudden  start,  of  the  yet  unattempted 
task,  and  the  disastrous  train  of  consequences 
that  would  be  sure  to  follow  any  disappoint- 
ment. 

But  nothing  was  a  hardship  with  those  dear 
eyes  looking  down  into  her  own,  yet  troubled 
and  dreary  in  expression,  while  that  deep  voice 
chid  her  for  the  careless  exposure  of  health  so 
necessary  to  his  life  and  happiness. 

Yes,  it  was  Wednesday  evening,  and  somebody 
had  come  to  walk  with  her  through  the  now  cool 
and  more  quiet  streets  to  the  home  whose  corn- 
forts  were  of  her  own  earning,  and  where  her 
presence  was  a  blessing.  The  threatened  head- 
ache was  dispelled  by  the  sauntering  walk  in 
the  coolness  of  the  evening  air,  and  Alice  could 
lean  on  that  strong  arm,  and  talk  merrily  of  her 
dream  and  the  gay  wedding  of  to-morrow,  though 
she  would  have  to  be  at  the  shop  by  daylight  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  How  fortunate  that  she 
had  the  key ! 

And  then  they  subsided  upon  their  never-end- 
ing plans  for  the  future,  and  she  heard  that  he 
had  great  hopes  of  a  most  important  advance  to 
his  slender  salary,  which  would  shorten  their 
probation  by  years  perhaps,  and  she  must  let 
him  share  in  the  pleasant  task  of  caring  for  the 
invalid  mother  and  the  delicate  little  sister. 

"Both  shall  be  welcome  in  our  home,"  he 
said,  with  a  lingering,  loving  emphasis  on  those 
last  words,  that  told  how  long  and  how  fondly 
they  had  looked  forward  to  sharing  it  together. 

The  words  and  the  tone  came  back  many  a 
time  the  next  busy  morning  as  the  young  milli- 
ners slender  hands  fluttered  among  the  pure 
laces,  and  ribbons,  and  blossoms  of  which  she 
shaped  the  wedding-bonnet,  and,  if  their  loving 
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cadence  could  have  been  inwrought,  no  fairer, 
purer  fancy  could  have  been  embodied  than  that 
which  was   triumphantly  carried  to  iuadame  in 


the  appointed  season,  and  almost  consoled  the 
bride  for  the  non-arrival  of  the  long-watched- 
for  steamer. 


A    DAY    AT    AN    AKSENAL. 


In  these  times,  when  everybody  is  talking 
about  war,  we  hope  .t  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  leaders  to  have  some  account  of  an  arse- 
nal. 

We  are  first  struck,  upon  entering  an  arsenal, 
with  the  sight  of  numerous  pieces  of  cannon 
lying  around,  fresh  from  the  casting.  It  rather 
staggers  our  idea  of  a  cannon  to  see  large  solid 
cylindrical  masses  of  metal  not  unlike  a  gate- 
post. Our  scruples  are,  however,  removed  by 
the  workman,  who  tells  us  that  they  are  cast 
much  longer  than  they  are  ultimately  intended 
to  be,  in  order  that  the  metal  may  be  of  a  uni- 
form density;  they  are  then  cut  to  their  proper 
length,  and  are  ready  for  turning  and  boring. 
Into  this  department  we  follow  them,  and  are 
introduced  into  an  extensive  and  well-lighted 
workshop,  full  of  the  noise  of  whirling  wheels 
and  scraping  and  cutting  of  metal. 

The  first  operation  a  gun  undergoes  is  that  of 
being  accurately  centred  previous  to  turning  the 
surface  true  and  cylindrical.  The  process  is 
simple  enough  till  we  come  to  what  are  called 
the  trunnions,  a,  b,  by  which    the  cannon  is 


slung  on  the  carriage.  At  each  revolution  of 
the  lathe,  these  projections  would  strike  the 
tool,  which  is  consequently  forced  to  recede, 
and  can  only  work  up  the  surface  between,  as  it 
were,  by  fits  and  starts.  The  shoulders  of  the 
trunnions  are  cut  and  rounded  by  a  different 
machine,  consisting  of  a  fluted  steel  cylinder 
that  revolves  while  the  work  is  stationary. 
When  the   outside  is  thus  completed,  it  is 

Fig.  2. 


taken  to  a  boring  table,  the  method  of  employ- 
ing which  is  as  follows  :  The  cannon  is  fixed  to 
the  wheel  a,  which  is  made  to  revolve  slowly. 
The  work  is  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  grips 
(o,  p),  which,  though  fitting  closely  round,  are 
smooth  enough  to  allow  the  gun  to  turn  easily. 
When  all  these  preliminaries  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  steel  tool,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  rod  q,  is  brought  to  face  the  mouth,  and 
moved  gradually  forward  by  the  rack  and  pinion, 
r.  As  the  gun  revolves,  the  tool  slowly  cuts  away 
the  inside,  and  only  requires  to  be  occasionally 
changed  and  supplied  with  oil  till  the  requisite 
calibre  is  attained.  Like  all  works  in  metal,  the 
process  is  a  slow  one,  and  several  days  must 
elapse  before  the  boring  is  completed.  Although 
our  gun  has  manfully  endured  these  cruel  opera- 
tions, its  great  trial  has  yet  to  come.  It  is  taken, 
with  its  brothers  in  affliction,  to  the  "proof 
house."  Here,  the  cannon  are  ranged  side  by 
side,  with  their  muzzles  pointing  to  a  heap  of 
sand.  They  are  then  heavily  loaded,  and  con- 
nected by  a  train  of  powder  along  the  touch- 
holes  ;  the  train  is  fired  at  one  end  through  the 
wall.  Most  of  our  pieces  of  ordnance  stand  the 
test,  but  some  are  occasionally  burst  or  other- 
wise damaged ;  these  black  sheep  in  the  flock 
are  ignominiously  returned  to  the  melting-pot. 
After  the  cannon  has  thus  been  turned  out  into 
the  world,  the  kindness  of  our  government  docs 
not  cease,  for  their  next  care  is  to  find  it  a  suit- 
able position  and  a  bed;  so,  we  must  follow  it 
into  the  extensive  sheds  where  the  carriages  of 
all  sorts,  both  for  ships'  cannon  and  field-pieces, 
are  made.  We  also  observe  here  all  necessaries 
for  warfare,  such  as  rows  of  ammunition-wag 
gons,  pontoons,  &c. 

These  pontoons  are  hollow  cylinders  of  sheet- 
iron  made  small  at  either  end ;  they  are  full  of 
air,  and  possess  a  very  high  degree 
of  buoyancy.  When  in  use,  they  are 
laid  side  by  side  in  the  water,  and 
lashed  together.  On  the  top  of  them 
are  laid  planks,  and  thus  a  very  effi- 
cient bridge  for  all  military  purposes 
is  made.  All  around  in  this  depart- 
ment are  the  forges,  with  various  ma- 
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chines  for  facilitating  the  manipulation  in  metal. 
Among  these,  we  must  notice  first  and  foremost 
Nasmyth's  steam-hammer,  by  means  of  which 
the  forging  of  large  masses  of  iron,  which  was 
always  a  precarious  process,  is  made  easy  and 
certain.  We  give  our  readers  a  sketch  of  this 
monster,  whose  iron  tread  may  be  heard  ringing 

Fig.  3. 


and  echoing  through  the  workshop.  A  is  a 
massive  arch  of  iron ;  at  the  top  is  a  cylinder, 
B,  connected  with  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler ; 
within  the  cylinder  is  a  piston  driven  up  and 
down  by  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam;  the 
piston-rod  is  continued  at  C,  and  at  the  extremity 
is  a  ponderous  block  of  iron,  D,  weighing  two 
tons.  The  metal  to  be  forged  is  laid  on  the 
anvil,  E,  and  turned  about  with  tongs.  The 
workman  in  the  little  gallery  has  control  over 
the  valves ;  and  as  soon  as  his  companion  is 
ready,  he  admits  steam  above  the  piston,  which 
instantly  forces  down  D,  moving  smoothly  in 
guides  on  to  the  work  below.  The  two  tons  of 
the  hammer  are  thus  augmented  to  the  force  of 
twenty,  a  power  which  not  even  iron  can  with- 
stand. It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  mass 
taken  at  a  white  heat  from  the  furnace,  and  laid 
on  the  anvil.  The  first  blow  scatters  the  glow- 
ing flakes  of  iron  all  around,  shedding  a  lurid 
glare ;  it  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  scene  pre- 
sented to  us  of  the  Cyclops  in  the  bowels  of 
Mount  Etna.  Such  command  has  the  workman 
over  the  valves,  that  the  same  hammer  may  be 
made  to  chip  an  egg  set  in  a  wineglass,  or  crack 
a  nut  without  injuring  the  kernel.  Passing  by 
many  machines  in  the  timber  department,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
gleaming  disk  of  the  circular  saw  that  cuts  heart 
of  oak  like  a  piece  of  soap,  and  we  then  return 


towards  the  first  set  of  workshops,  to  inspect 
the  manufacture  of  firearms.  We  know  that 
rifles,  and  improvements  in  rifles,  arc  quite  the 
rage  now-a-days,  and  men  discuss  eagerly  the 
intrinsic  merits  and  demerits  of  Minie  rifles, 
conical  balls,  &c.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  if 
we  ventured  to  describe  the  boring  of  the  bar- 
rels, the  forming  of  the  stocks,  fitting  of  locks, 
adjusting  sights,  and  a  hundred  other  minutiae 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Ordnance  have  decided 
on  a  modification  called  the  carbine  rifle ;  it 
possesses  the  advantages  of  portability,  strength, 
and  accuracy.  The  conical  balls  are  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  consequently,  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  this  kind  of  ammunition.  "What  arc  we  to 
do?"  say  the  authorities,  "  for  the  process  of 
casting  is  tedious  and  open  to  complaint  on  ac- 
count of  the  imperfect  uniformity  of  the  metal." 
At  this  crisis,  a  machine  is  invented  which  turns 
out  these  bullets  in  a  high  state  of  perfection 
by  thousands.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  will 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
machine  for  themselves,  we  must  try  and  make 
it  simple  by  a  diagram. 

The  lead  is  sent  from  the  contractor  in  long 
ropes  of  about  a  thumb's  thickness,  rolled  upon 
iron  wheels.     The  wheels,  or  reels  (fig.  4),  as 

Fig.  4. 


they  are  called,  are  slipped  on  an  axis,  so  as  to 
turn  easily.  By  means  of  a  contrivance  called 
a  rachet-wheel  and  creeper  (fig.  5),  this  lean 

Fig.  5. 


rope  is  moved  forward  an  inch  at  a  time.    It  is 
then  forcibly  caught  by  iron  grips  (fig.  6),  and 

Fig.  6. 


a  piece  an  inch  in  length  is  torn  off".  This  little 
cylinder  then  drops  between  the  dies  A  and  B. 
B  is  forcibly  squeezed  up  against  A,  and  the  lead 
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Fig.  7. 


is  forced  into  the  perfect  shape  of  fig.  7.  When 
is  tae  gun,  the  expansive  gas  on  explosion  fill- 
ing the  cavity  a,  swells  it  into  the  grooves  of 
the  barrel,  and  produces  a  rapid  rotatory  motion, 
which  assists  the  accuracy  of  the  shot.  These 
dies  are  made  of  various  sizes,  to  fit  all  calibres. 
The  making  of  bullets  of  the  common  round 
form  for  musket*  is  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple (fig.  8).     There  are  two  rollers  of  steel, 

Fig.  8. 


having  the  periphery  on  each  indented  with  holes 
of  the  intended  size  of  the  ball.  A  similar  rope 
of  lead  to  one  before  described  is  applied,  as 
Been,  between  the  two  rollers ;  the  motion  of 
the  wheels  draws  the  rope  along,  which  becomes 
compressed  into  the  shape  of  a  string  of  bullets, 
connected  together  by  a  narrow  neck  of  lead 
(fig.  9).     These  necklaces  of  lead  are  then  held 

Fig.  9. 


with  each  half-formed  bullet  over  a  cylinder  of 
the  requisite  bore,  and  are  struck  through  in  a 
state  of  perfect  rotundity  by  a  die  working  from 
above.  Each  ball,  as  it  drops  through,  rolls 
down  a  little  slanting  trough  into  a  box  beneath. 
The  advantage  gained  by  these  improved  pro- 
cesses is  something  quite  marvellous  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  tedious  work  of  casting, 
where  each  bullet  has  a  neck  that  must  be  cut 
off  one  by  one  afterwards,  letting  alone  the  supe- 
riority of  rolled  lead  over  that  which  is  cast. 
We  have  by  this  time  supplied  our  army  with 
guns  and  ammunition  (not  noticing  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  which  is  another  branch 
of  trade) ;  but  we  have  still  to  find  what  fires 
the  powder  when  once  in  the  gun.    The  old- 


fashioned  way  of  doing  this  was  by  a  flint-lock, 
such  as  we  still  occasionally  see  even  now  on 
guns.  The  ignition  hero  was  produced  by  a 
sharp  edge  of  flint  caused  to  strike,  by  means  of 
a  spring,  on  a  steel  plate  immediately  over  a 
small  "pan"  of  powder  communicating  with  that 
in  the  barrel.  This  was  slow  and  uncertain,  aa 
the  sparks  from  the  flint  might  possibly  not 
touch  the  powder.  The  percussion-cap  has 
quite  usurped  the  place  of  the  flint.  We  arc  all 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  a  cap  filled  with  its 
little  freight  of  fulminating  powder;  suffice  it 
to  say,  the  Ordnance  caps  are  made  with  a  pro- 
jecting rim,  like  a  little  hat,  that  the  soldiers 
may  be  able  to  grasp  them  with  cold  and  frost- 
nipped  hands.  The  copper  is  cut  in  small  bits 
of  the  shape  of  fig.  10,  and  given  to  boys,  who 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  ll 


sit  in  a  row,  each  before  a  small  machine  (fig. 
11).  The  copper  is  laid  on  the  die  c,  and  the 
loaded  lever  being  swung  round,  it  is  forced  into 
the  complete  shape  (fig.  12).  The  caps  are  then 
ranged  in  a  plate  perforated  with  1000  holes. 
This  is  done  by  shaking  the  plate  in  the  midst 
of  them  with  a  peculiar  motion,  the  flange  catch- 
ing and  preventing  the  caps  drooping  through. 
In  this  peculiar  position,  they  are  filled  with  the 
explosive  compound,  and  the  process  is  com- 
pleted by  drying.  Here  ends  our  walk  through 
these  warlike  scenes,  a  walk  in  which  we  trust 
our  readers  have  accompanied  us  with  some 
interest. 


<  »  »  »  > 


TO    THE    FAITHLESS. 

FROM  SCHILLER,   BY  AUMERLE  ST.   CLAIR. 

Oh,  beautiful !    Oh,  false  and  frail  I 

To  thee,  to  thee  my  spirit  knelt, 

Breathing  the  witchery  which  it  felt 
Through  many  a  never-dying  tale ; 
Through  many  a  song  whose  words  shall  sail 

Swanlike  adown  the  stream  of  time, 

Bearing  amid  their  passionate  rhyme 
The  memory  of  thy  hearty  pale  : 
But  thought  and  hope  together  fail. 

Now,  lonely  in  its  agony, 

My  inmost  spirit  longs  to  die ; 

All  lonely  in  its  agony, 
My  heart  pours  forth  its  ceaseless  wail 
In  dying  strains  unworthy  it,  unworthy  me. 


MRS.  MORTIMER'S  NEW  VELVET  CLOAK. 


BY     MRS.     B.     F.     E. 


"But  you  will  allow,  Fred,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  of  bargains !"  And  Nellie  Mortimer 
looked  anxiously  at  her  husband,  as  he  buttoned 
his  overcoat  after  dinner,  preparatory  to  leaving 
for  the  store.  "And  only  think,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  can  get  a  whole  cloak  for  a  trifle 
more  than  Mrs.  Granby  paid  for  one  yard  of 
hers !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  and  I  am  confident  the  dif- 
ference in  the  looks  of  the  cloaks  will  plainly 
tell  the  difference  in  the  price.  Depend  upon 
it,  Nellie,  these  wonderful  bargains  seldom 
amount  to  much."  And  Mr.  Mortimer  leaned 
back  against  the  door,  and  buried  his  hands  in 
his  coat-pockets  nearly  to  his  elbows. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  anything  so 
cheap."  And  Nellie  looked  pouty.  "  I  do  not 
see  one  particle  of  difference  in  it  all.  And, 
just  think,  a  velvet  cloak  for  three  dollars  a 
yard,  only  nine  dollars  for  the  whole !" 

"  But  there  are  the  linings,  trimmings,  and 
all  the  fixings,"  persisted  Mr.  Mortimer. 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  Fred,  I  have  it  all  fixed.  I 
will  take  my  old  blue  silk  dress,  I  am  so  tired 
of  it,  for  lining,  and  I  will  have  it  cut  and 
basted,  and  I  can  make  it  myself;  so  you  see 
how  cheap  it  will  all  be.  And  I  do  hate  that 
great  broche  shawl,  I  always  feel  so  muffled  up 
in  it." 

'"  Then  this  is  no  new  plot  of  yours,  eh,  little 
one?"  And  Fred  thought  of  the  "old  blue 
eilk,"  which  was  not  three  months  old,  and  a 
favorite  of  his,  and  the  tiresome  shawl;  and 
Nellie  said  she  thought  it  was  such  a  bargain, 
she  hated  to  let  it  slip ;  and  the  clerk  told  her, 
in  sober  truth,  that  it  cost  them  nearly  twice  the 
price  he  asked  for  it.  And  she  looked  so  ear- 
nest about  it  that  the  hands  came  slowly  from 
the  capacious  pockets,  and  Nellie  noticed  that 
her  husband  had  a  peculiarly  wise  look,  and  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  he  gave  her  th8 
required  sum,  and  bid  her  good-bye  until  tea- 
time. 

'Twas  in  the  early  spring-time  before  that 
Nellie  Greyson  left  her  own  quiet  village  home 
a  bride.  About  a  year  before,  Frederick  Morti- 
mer chanced  to  spend  some  little  time  in  their 
vicinity  transacting  some  business,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Nellie's  brother  Harry,  and 
was  consequently  invited  to  call  during  his  stay, 


which  he  gladly  did ;  and,  being  quite  charmed 
with  the  little  home  circle  which  received  him 
so  cordially,  his  calls  lengthened  into  visits,  and 
frequent  ones,  too.  And,  after  his  return  home, 
there  came  such  highly  perfumed  letters,  writ- 
ten on  tinted  note-paper,  addressed  to  "  Miss 
Nellie  Greyson,"  that  all  the  people  that  chanced 
to  know  anything  about  it  thought  that  it  meant 
something;  and  it  all  ended  in  Fred's  taking 
rooms  in  a  stylish  up-town  boarding-house,  and 
bringing  the  pretty  little  Nellie  into  town  to 
preside  therein. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  house 
when  it  was  known  that  a  bride  was  coming 
among  them ;  and  when  she  made  her  appear- 
ance at  the  breakfast-table  the  morning  after 
her  arrival,  in  her  plain  white  cambric  wrapper, 
confined  to  her  delicate  waist  with  a  belt  and 
gold  buckle,  and  her  beautiful  brown  hair 
wreathed  into  a  graceful  knot  behind,  and  look- 
ing the  very  personification  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence, they  were  all  taken  somewhat  by  sur- 
prise. To  be  sure,  she  was  a  lovely  little 
creature,  but  they  had  expected— a  belle. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Mortimer  was  at  first  fairly  bewildered 
with  everything  she  saw.  She,  who  had  rarely 
been  from  home,  except  to  school,  was  as  yet  a 
novice  in  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  world 
into  which  she  had  been  transplanted ;  but  it 
was  new,  and  consequently  delightful,  and  aa 
she  became  acquainted  with  those  around  her, 
and  the  strangers  became  friends,  Nellie  was 
nearly  happy. 

There  was  one  thing  that  troubled  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer exceedingly,  and  was  the  great  bugbear  of 
her  existence,  and  that  was  to  be  fashionable,  to 
be  quoted,  to  be  copied.  To  be  called  the  "  fash- 
ionable Mrs.  Mortimer"  was  indeed  the  very 
charm  which  was  working  its  way  to  her  unso- 
phisticated heart,  and  she  heard  it  discussed 
daily  by  all  the  ladies  in  the  house;  and  as  she 
heard  the  merits  of  people  rated  in  proportion 
with  their  dress  and  fashionable  position  in 
society,  was  it  wonderful  that  Mrs.  Frederick 
Mortimer  should  wish  to  be  considered  as  one 
among  the  chosen  ? 

Fred  had  often  observed  of  late,  that  Nellie, 
when  walking  with  him,  was  constantly  point- 
ing out  some  "  love  of  a  bonnet,"  or  "  magnifi- 
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cent  silk,"  and  twisted  her  neck  peeping  in  at 
the  show-windows  that  they  passed,  and  she 
was  forever  quoting  Mrs.  Granby,  who  was  an 
extravagant  woman,  and  managed  to  spend  in 
one  year  upon  her  showy  person  enough  to  sup- 
port two  small  families.  She  was  always  show- 
ing "dear  Mrs.  Mortimer"  some  new  purchase, 
and  as  her  room  was  only  across  the  hall,  Nellie 
and  she  were  upon  quite  intimate  terms. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  friendly  pretensions, 
however,  there  was  a  spice  of  malice  in  it  all ; 
and  she  had  a  faculty  of  reading  at  a  glance  the 
very  unsuspicious  little  Nellie,  and  knowing  also 
that  the  new  firm  in  Brooks  Street  was  not  doing 
such  a  flourishing  business  as  Granby &  Co.,  and 
however  much  Mrs.  Mortimer  deserved  to  equal, 
or  even  approach  herself  or  Mrs.  Graham  and 
Warren  on  the  floor  below,  it  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility. 

Nellie  Mortimer  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly shocked  had  any  one  told  her  that  such 
a  spirit  was  creeping  into  her  heart,  yet  she 
did  often  whisper  to  herself  that  it  would  be 
so  grand  to  dress  beautifully,  and  to  have  just 
as  much  money  as  she  could  spend,  like  Mrs. 
Granby ;  still,  she  had  a  great  horror  of  being 
considered  extravagant,  and  when  she  heard  one 
after  anothei  of  the  ladies  call  the  other  so,  and 
wonder  if  their  husbands  could  afford  such 
things,  Nellie  thought,  with  satisfaction  to  her- 
self, "  they  surely  cannot  say  as  much  of  me." 

About  this  cloak  business,  Nellie  had  had 
many  miserable  thoughts.  Ever  since  she  went 
with  Mrs.  Granby,  and  heard  her  order  a  cloak 
made  from  a  piece  of  ten  dollar  velvet,  and  knew 
also  that  Mrs.  Warren  had  concluded  to  have 
one  from  the  same  piece,  Nellie's  planning  com- 
menced. She  knew  she  could  not  afford  one 
half  so  expensive,  and  she  knew  also  that  she 
really  needed  none,  as  her  shawl  was  new  and 
very  nice ;  yet  a  cloak  would  be  so  very  becom- 
ing. She  did  so  hate  to  ask  Fred,  for  he  had 
already  bought  more  for  her  than  would  have 
sufficed  for  two  years  in  her  country  home;  but 
Nellie  was  desperate,  and  when  she  chanced  to 
see  the  piece  that  was  offered  at  the  astonish- 
ingly low  price  of  three  dollars  a  yard,  she  made 
the  effort,  and  succeeded. 

Never  in  all  her  life  had  Nellie  felt  so  glad  as 
when  she  spread  the  bank-note  out  to  be  sure 
that  she  really  had  it,  and  already  in  imagina- 
tion she  was  walking  with  Fred  with  the  iden- 
tical velvet  cloak  drooping  daintily  from  her 
shoulders.  A  low  tap  at  the  door,  and  it  imme- 
diately opened,  and  Mrs.  Granby  wanted  to  show 
"dear  Mrs.  Mortimer  such  an  exquisite  set  of 
laces,  and  so  cheap  !  it  was  perfectly  wonderful; 


and  then,  if  she  told  how  cheap,  she  must  never 
breathe  it,  or  Mrs.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Peters  would 
be  sure  to  get  some  just  like  them.  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham had  a  set  already,  not  half  so  beautiful,  and 
it  cost  much  more."  Notwithstanding  the  nume- 
rous invitations  to  guess  the  price,  Nellie  was 
wisely  silent,  for  she  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea  of  it;  and  when  Mrs.  Granby  whispered: 
"  Only  fifty  dollars,"  Nellie's  exclamation  of 
"impossible!"  which  meant  to  convey  "how 
cheap  for  such  beauties  !"  really  meant,  "  such 
an  amount  for  these!"  and  if  Mrs.  Granby  knew 
it,  and  whispered  it  in  several  rooms  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  Nellie  Mortimer  was  no  wiser 
for  it. 

Before  tea-time,  the  velvet  was  purchased,  and 
when  asked  by  the  clerk  for  her  address,  she 
told  him  she  would  take  it  herself.  Such  an 
unusual  answer  evidently  struck  the  gentleman 
as  singular;  but  Nellie  glided  out  of  the  store 
with  her  bundle,  and  took  her  way  to  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  modistes. 

"  We  do  not  cut  and  baste,  madam,"  was  the 
answer  to  her  inquiry  after  her  long  walk  ;  "we 
can  make  your  garment  if  you  wish."  Ju.-t  then 
one  of  the  sewing-girls  appeared,  pulling  the 
basting  threads  from  a  splendid  rainbow  plaided 
silk,  and  handed  it  for  inspection,  and  com- 
menced putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

"Mercy,  cut  and  baste  this  lady's  cloak  before 
you  go,"  for  Nellie  had  remained  standing,  won- 
dering in  her  own  mind  what  she  should  do. 
She  certainly  could  not  leave  it  to  be  made,  and 
where  should  she  go  to  hire  it  cut.  Possibly  no 
one  cut  cloaks  without  making  them,  so  when 
the  sullen  Mercy  disappeared  into  the  next 
room  with  the  velvet,  Nellie  felt  inexpressibly 
relieved. 

"  Oh,  if  she  had  mercy  enough  to  let  it  alone, 
I  should  have  thanked  her !"  thought  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer an  hour  afterwards,  as  she  tried  in  vain 
to  find  how  in  the  world  to  put  it  together. 
The  cloth  had  been  cut  regardless  of  quantity, 
and  it  was  to  be  pieced  in  several  places,  and 
one  shoulder  was  full  two  inches  shorter  than 
the  other;  and  as  Fred's  step  was  heard  at  the 
door,  the  new  cloak  vanished  into  the  closet, 
the  perplexed  look  was  gone,  and  Nellie  was  as 
gay  as  a  bird. 

For  the  next  few  days,  Mrs.  Mortimer's  door 
was  locked  whenever  any  one  knocked,  and 
Mrs.  Granby  said  she  believed  she  was  always 
"  out."  Nellie  did  not  deny  the  charge,  and 
worked  steadily  at  the  cloak,  sewing  and  ripping, 
basting  and  trying  on,  until  she  fairly  hated  the 
sight  of  it,  and  vainly  wishing  she  had  not  been 
so  foolish  as  to  purchase  it ;  but  it  was  too  late, 
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so  she  worked  on ;  but  it  looked  bungling,  and 
hung  awry,  and  once  or  twice  she  gathered  it 
up,  and  looked  desperately  at  the  glowing  coal- 
grate  ;  she  felt  that  it  would  be  such  a  satisfac- 
tion to  seo  it  crisping  on  the  red-hot  embers. 

After  several  days  of  weary  labor,  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  proclaiming  to  herself  that  it  was 
done  ;  and  as  she  glanced  at  herself  in  the  mir- 
ror, she  really  liked  it;  still,  she  could  not  for- 
get the  trouble  it  had  cost  her,  and  that  it  was 
pieced  so  much ;  she  felt  sure  that  would  be 
seen,  and  altogether  it  looked  unfinished.  Then 
she  thought  of  those  beautiful  trimmings  she 
had  admired  so  much  only  a  few  days  before, 
which  would  be  such  an  addition,  and  would 
hide  entirely  the  defects  ;  but  then  she  had  not 
money  enough  to  buy  them,  not  even  one  yard, 
and  her  porte-monnaie  was  opened ;  she  still  had 
the  little  gold  dollars  that  Fred  had  given  her, 
telling  her  to  keep  them  for  a  year,  and  see  how 
many  she  would  get,  and  never  before  had  she 
the  least  inclination  to  spend  one  of  them  ;  but 
now  she  looked  at  the  cloak,  called  it  "dowdy," 
and  resolved  to  buy  the  trimming,  cost  what  it 
would. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Mortimer,  I  do  so  want  you 
to  go  down  street  with,  me  this  morning,"  said 
Mrs.  Granby.  "I  want  your  good  taste  in  the 
selection  of  some  dress  goods;  come,  that's  a 
darling.     I  dislike  very  much  to  go  alone." 

How  beautifully  she  looked  dressed  so  su- 
perbly !  Nellie  felt  an  inward  satisfaction  that 
she  had  her  velvet  cloak  done  to  wear,  and  as 
fhc  came  out  with  it  on,  she  felt  that  she  looked 
well,  and  was  sure  she  made  a  better  appearance 
than  she  would  in  her  broche. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  that  is  something  new,  is  it 
not?"  said  Mrs.  Granby,  glancing  at  the  new 
cloak.     "  When  did  it  come  home  ?" 

"  Yesterday  it  was  finished,"  answered  Nellie, 
forgetting  to  say  that  it  had  been  "  at  home"  all 
the  time. 

"But,  my  dear  creature,  you  have  been  most 
miserably  cheated.  Did  you  know  that  it  was 
half  cotton  ?"  and  Mrs.  Granby  held  it  beside 
her  own. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not !"  answered  Nellie, 
indignantly.  "  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  thing? 
I  am  sure  I  thought  it  was  good,  or,  I  assure 
you,  I  never  should  have  taken  it.  The  clerk 
told  me  he  had  never  sold  a  yard  less  than  six 
dollars  and" — 

"It's  a  shame;  but  never  mind.  Come,  or 
ive  shall  not  get  back  in  time  for  dinner ;"  and 
Nellie  went,  carrying  the  empty  porte-monnaie, 
and  feeling  heart-sick  with  her  new  velvet  cloak, 
and  trying  to  keep  it  from  blowing  open,  so  that 
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Mrs.  Granby  should  not  know  that  it  was  lined 
with  her  "old  blue  silk." 

On  the  next  Sunday,  Nellie  stood  ready  for 
church  in  her  new  cloak,  and  Fred  praised  her 
looks,  and  admired  her  until  she  began  to  think 
he  was  actually  making  fun  of  her,  and  she  felt 
she  ought  to  look  pleased,  he  took  such  infinite 
pains  ;  yet  she  felt  wretched  in  spite  of  her  en- 
deavors, and  when  he  asked  if  the  "  beautiful 
trimming  was  thrown  in  with  the  bargain,"  she 
had  hard  work  to  keep  back  the  tears.  How- 
ever, she  conquered ;  but  it  is  fearful  that  Nellie 
did  not  hear  much  of  the  sermon  that  day. 

A  short  time  afterward,  as  Mrs.  Mortimer 
was  passing  from  her  room  to  the  street,  she 
heard  her  name  mentioned,  then  a  low  titter, 
and  Mrs.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Graham  simulta- 
neously exclaimed:  "  I  thought  as  much  !"  then 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Granby  went  on  speaking  in 
a  low  tone,  yet  sufficiently  loud  for  poor  Nellie 
to  hear:  "Cotton  velvet,  old  dress,  the  trimming 
cost  more  than  the  cloak,"  and  poor  humbled 
little  Mrs.  Mortimer  hurried  on ;  she  had  heard 
enough.  How  earnestly  she  wished  that  her 
coveted  cloak  would  catch  on  fire  or  be  stolen, 
anything  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  in  answer  to  Fred's 
inquiries  as  to  her  downcast  expression  at  din- 
ner, she  pleaded  a  headache. 

"  But  why  not  wear  your  new  cloak,  Nellie  ? 
It  looks  much  better  than  that  shawl,"  said  Mr. 
Mortimer,  as  his  wife  appeared  before  him,  ready 
to  accompany  him  to  a  lecture. 

"  Oh,  I  had  rather  wear  this  to-night !"  an- 
swered Nellie,  examining  the  fastening  of  her 
glove. 

"  Getting  saving,  eh  ?  Afraid  you  will  injure 
it  by  wearing  it  in  the  evening,  I  suppose  ;  but 
never  mind,  my  dear,  wear  it  to-night,  you  look 
so  muffled  up  in  that,  I  like  to  see  you  in  your 
best." 

What  more  could  be  said?  Nellie  quietly 
folded  the  shawl  and  placed  it  in  her  drawer, 
and  putting  on  her  cloak,  went  to  the  lecture. 
It  seemed  to  her  always  to  be  the  way;  she 
never  went  with  Fred  but  he  insisted  upon  her 
wearing  her  new  cloak,  and  if  she  demurred,  he 
made  the  invariable  reply :  "  Don't  be  so  saving 
of  it,  Nelly ;  there  are  more  where  that  came 
from.  It  did  not  cost  you  much,  only  three 
dollars  a  yard;  now,  if  you  had  paid  ten,  like 
Mrs.  Granby,  you  might  well  be  miserly." 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Mortimer !  How  wretched 
all  this  made  her  !  Fred  was  so  provoking ;  she 
was  sure  she  should  hate  him  if  he  kept  on  in 
this  way. 

For  some  reason  or  another,  there  had  grown 
a  decided  coolness  between  herself  and  Mrs. 
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Gran  by  since  the  advent  of  the  new  cloak,  and 
when  Fred  came  home  one  night,  and  told  her 
that  he  had  bought  a  house,  and  thought  seri- 
ously of  housekeeping,  she  felt  happier  than  she 
had  for  weeks  before. 

"  Come,  darling,  put  on  your  cloak  and  bon- 
net, and  we  will  walk  over  and  see  it ;  it 's  not 
far  from  here,  and  I  know  you  need  a  little 
exercise." 

So,  they  started,  and  if  Nellie  saw  any  "  loves 
of  bonnets"  or  "  superb  mantillas"  on  the  way, 
she  never  mentioned  it,  and  imagine  her  surprise 
when  Fred  stopped  before  an  elegant  little  brick 
cottage  surmounted  with  a  light  iron  balcony. 
Through  the  blinds,  which  were  turned,  very 
handsome  lace  and  damask  curtains  were  visi- 
ble, and  Nelly  looked  incredulous.  If  the  out- 
side looked  beautiful,  she  was  charmed  with  the 
interior,  for,  behold,  it  was  furnished  throughout, 
and  all  in  such  exquisite  taste  that  she  felt  sure 
she  was  walking  in  a  dream. 

"  Fred,  you  are  cheating  me.  Whose  house 
is  this  that  you  are  careering  over  at  this  rate  ? 
Surely,  it  is  not  ours.  How  could  you  buy  this?" 
"Why  not,  little  one?  But  you  have  not 
seen  your  own  room  yet,  Nellie — your  sanctum, 
if  you  like;"  and  he  led  the  way  to  a  perfect  bijou 
of  a  place,  fit  for  a  fairy  queen ;  and  yet,  could 
she  believe  it  ?  Surely,  she  was  dreaming,  for 
there,  in  a  rosewood  wardrobe,  hung  the  most 
beautiful  blue  velvet  cloak  that  was  ever  thought 
of,  and  near  it  one  of  those  sweet  little  white 
bonnets,  with  its  snowy  plumes,  that  looked  like 
woven  snow-flakes,  and  a  blue  silk  dress  was 
just  visible  through  the  folds  of  tissue  paper  in 
which  it  lay. 

Nellie  was  bewildered.  She  looked  first  at 
Fred,  and  then  at  the  things  before  her,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  I  knew  you  were  making  sport  of  me  all  the 
while,"  was  sobbed  forth,  and  Nellie  sank  down 
on  the  little  couch  by  the  window.  "  You  knew 
this  was  not  fit  to  wear,  and  you  made  me  wear 
it." 

"  Never  mind,  Nelly,  pet ;  it 's  all  over  now. 
You  have  bought  your  whistle  as  all  poor  humans 
have  done  before  you,  and  although  you  did  get 
yours  at  a  great  bargain,  you  were  wonderfully 
cheated." 

In  less  than  a  week  the  Mortimers  were  quite 
domesticated  in  their  new  home;  and  Nellie 
made  such  a  nice  little  housekeeper!  Fred 
never  knew  half  her  worth  until  then. 

In  due  time,  Mrs.  Granby  and  all  the  ladies 
called  upon  their  dearest  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and 
were  charmed  with  her  establishment,  and  pro- 


mised Nelly,  without  her  asking,  that  they  would 
call  often,  and  even  stay  to  tea  with  her. 

"  Who  ever  imagined  he  was  rich?"  said  Mrs. 
Granby  on  her  way  home.  "  Why,  only  think, 
I  heard  yesterday  that  he  was  partner  in  one  of 
our  largest  wholesale  houses." 

Nellie  never  returned  the  calls  of  her  would- 
be-friends  ;  she  never  could  forget  the  story  of 
her  cloak,  and  when  she  told  Fred  the  whole, 
from  beginning  to  the  end,  about  the  gold  dollars 
and  all,  he  laughed  heartily. ' 

"So,  they  thought  you  tried  to  ape  them,  did 
they,  Nelly?  and  you  were  caught  in  your  own 
trap.  I  thought  I  would  see  how  you  would 
figure  as  a  poor  man's  wife  among  those  better 
ofFthan  yourself,  and  see  if  you  could  withstand 
temptation  ;  and  now,  Nelly,  I  beg  of  you,  never 
display  your  foibles  to  any  little  new  one,  as  you 
were  then,  but  remember  every  one  for  their 
station  ;  never  buy  at  such  wonderful  bargains  ; 
if  you  want  a  good  thing,  wait  until  you  arc 
able  to  have  it." 

Nellie  felt  humbled  indeed,  and  as  she  grew 
older,  and  found  herself  a  leader  in  the  circle 
that  she  had  viewed  at  a  distance  with  such 
envious  eyes,  and  found  that  tho  gayest  and 
most  expensively  dressed  were  far  from  the  hap- 
piest, and,  in  fact,  her  whole  career  through  life 
was,  in  some  way,  influenced  by  the  memory  of 
her  new  velvet  cloak. 


THE    LILY. 

BY    JAMES    AVIS    BARTLEY. 

Fab  in  the  valley  of  roses, 

A  lily  strangely  fair 
Her  gorgeous  breast  uncloses 

To  the  kiss  of  the  dallying  air. 

Over  the  sun-lighted  billow 
All  the  day  she  bows  her  head, 

Till  on  the  night's  sweet  pillow 
Her  soul  in  dreams  hath  sped. 

She  is  the  pride  of  the  valley, 

The  goal  of  every  eye, 
And  fairies  round  her  dally, 

And  lovers  court  her  sigh. 

Who  shall  pluck  this  lily 
To  dwell  in  his  hall  of  pride? 

Ah,  on  the  cold  earth  stilly 
The  glorious  flower  has  died ! 

The  valley  regrets  its  roses ; 

Its  waters  are  wan  and  dim ; 
The  fairies  gather  no  posies 

To  wear  in  her  bridal  hymn. 

But  as  the  song  of  singers 

Echoes  after  its  flow, 
The  lily's  sweetness  lingers, 

And  will  not  ever  go. 


MISS    TIBBS'S    TRIALS. 


BY     MARY     OAKLY. 


CHAPTER      I. 

What  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be  a  confi- 
dential friend;  to  feel  assured  that,  however 
dull  and  uninteresting  you  may  appear  to  ordi- 
nary observers,  there  is  at  least  one  individual 
who  appreciates  you — one  to  whom  you  are 
always  welcome,  and  whose  joys  and  sorrows 
are  confided  to  your  sympathizing  bosom !  I 
once  enjoyed  this  enviable  position  in  the  re- 
gards of  Miss  Tibbs,  a  charming  young  lady  on 
the  shady  side  of  forty.  Miss  Tibbs  had,  if  her 
own  word  might  have  been  taken  on  such  a 
subject,  been  quite  a  belle,  or,  as  she  remarked: 
w  Though  I  say  it  myself,  I  was  a  tolerably  pretty 
girl/' 

Notwithstanding,  there  were  many  unchari- 
table persons  who  very  much  doubted  the  fact, 
for,  as  Miss  Tibbs's  pretensions  to  girlhood  had 
long  since  disappeared,  so  had  all  traces  of  her 
beauty.  A  form  which  in  youth  might  have 
been  slender,  had,  when  fully  developed,  assumed 
almost  a  matronly  appearance.  The  rosy  cheeks 
had  long  since  faded,  leaving  a  complexion  pale 
and  slightly  sallow.  A  high,  smooth  forehead, 
with  gray  eyes,  gave  rather  an  intellectual  cast 
to  her  features ;  but  a  prominent  Roman  nose, 
sharp  and  thin,  with  the  tightly  drawn  lips,  did 
not  add  to  the  effect. 

Winficld  is  a  small  village,  but,  like  many 
places  of  the  kind,  supports  and  circulates  a  deal 
of  scandal — and  fearful  and  wonderful  were  the 
revelations  of  Miss  Tibbs,  given  under  the  most 
fervent  adjurations  to  secrecy.  She  was  a  music- 
teacher,  that  is,  the  youthful  and  ambitious  por- 
tion of  the  community  visited  her  daily  to  receive 
the  stereotyped  half  hour's  instruction ;  and  in 
my  case  the  practice  of  scales,  and  explanations 
of  whole  notes,  quarter  notes,  and  grace  notes 
were  often  accompanied,  or  rather  interrupted 
by  her  comments  on  past,  present,  and  probable 
future  events. 

She  had  no  admirer  at  the  time,  though,  as 
she  averred,  she  had  never  been  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances since  she  left  off  short  frocks. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,"  she  would  observe,  "you 
may  never  have  the  trouble  that  I  have  had. 
Many  and  many  aro  the  nights  I  have  spent  in 
crying,  it  always  distressed  me  so  much  to  refuse 
an  offer;  and  then  to  be  begged  and  entreated 


to  pity  a  person ;  it  is  really  heart-rending  to 
one  who  possesses  such  tender  feelings  as  I  do. 
There  was  an  English  gentleman  ;  I  never  saw 
a  handsomer  man,  he  had  such  beautiful  eyes, 
and  such  a  pleasing  manner;  he  seemed  in  de- 
spair when  I  rejected  him,  and  declared  he 
never  could  survive  it.  He  went  to  England 
immediately,  and  on  his  brother's  death,  came 
into  a  title  and  estate ;  so,  if  I  had  married  him, 
I  might  now  have  been  Lady  Somebody  instead 
of  a  music-teacher.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Bar- 
nett;  I  declare  I  was  really  persecuted  by  him  ; 
it  was  absolutely  the  cause  of  my  coming  here  ; 
but  I  don't  think  I  gained  much  by  the  ex- 
change ;  there  is  very  little  society  here,  and  I 
do  not  like  the  place." 

"  Oh,  Mary  !"  cried  Miss  Tibbs  one  evening, 
as  I  drew  off  my  gloves  and  seated  myself  at  the 
piano,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you ;  but  go 
on  with  your  practice,  dear ;  let  me  hear  your 
last  polka,  and  then  turn  over  to  your  exercises. 
Well,"  sho  resumed  after  fifteen  minutes  of 
vigorous  strumming  on  my  part,  and  industrious 
netting  on  her  own  had  elapsed,  "  who  do  you 
think  was  at  Mrs.  Hamilton's  last  evening  ? 
Her  brother,  Mr.  Morton ;  I  never  met  him 
before;  but  he  is  a  most  gentlemanly  person, 
very  handsome,  though  quito  an  old  bachelor. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  says  he  is  quite  confirmed  in  his 
way,  for  he  was  once  disappointed,  and  says  he 
will  never  again  risk  himself  in  an  affair  of  the 
kind.  He  certainly  has  a  strange  way  of  carry- 
ing out  his  resolution,"  she  continued,  musingly. 
"  He  says  he  has  found  the  society  here  so  at- 
tractive that  he  intends  remaining  ah  summer." 

"  When  did  he  arrive?"  inquired  I. 

"  Only  yesterday,"  6he  replied.  "  But  now, 
Mary,  I  know  I  can  trust  you,  so  don't  mention 
anything  that  I  have  said.  You  know  what  a 
scandalous  place  this  is." 

Miss  Tibbs  relapsed  into  silence,  and  I  went 
on  with  my  lesson. 

"  Stop,  Mary,  that 's  wrong ;  now  commence 
again,  and  be  sure  and  count  these,  one,  two, 
three — one,  two,  three ;  go  on,  you  are  getting 
on  nicely.  I  believe  you  don't  know  Mrs. 
Hamilton,"  she  continued ;  "  a  very  engaging 
person  indeed.  I  like  her  better  the  more  I  see 
her.  She  insists  on  my  spending  a  few  days 
with  her  during  their  vacation.     Such  dear  little 
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children,  too  !  I  'm  80  fond  of  them,  little  dar- 
lings !  I  wish  they  were  old  enough  to  take 
lessons,  I  should  take  so  much  pleasure  in  teach- 
ing them." 

"  May  I  come  an  hour  later  than  usual  to- 
morrow, Miss  Tibbs  ?"  said  I,  as  I  rose  from  the 
piano.  "  Mamma  is  going  away,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  can  leave  home  so  early." 

"Just  as  you  please,  my  dear,  but  come  as 
early  as  possible,  as  I  am  going  out  in  the  even- 
ing." 

"  Indeed?"  and  I  looked  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Hamilton  made  me  promise  to 
come  and  sit  an  hour  or  two  with  her;  she  is 
not  very  well,  you  know." 

"  Take  care,"  I  replied,  shaking  my  parasol 
at  her;  "I  shall  think  Mr.  Morton  is  the  at- 
traction." 

"  How  can  you  insinuate  such  a  thing?"  and 
she  laughed. 

A  low  cultivated  giggle  had  Miss  Tibbs,  the 
sole  remains  of  her  youthful  days,  when  she 
captivated  gay  young  men,  and  astonished  timid 
ones  by  her  dashing  manner  and  reckless  flirta- 
tions. 

Several  weeks  glided  by  without  any  unusual 
occurrence.  Mr.  Morton  still  remained  in  the 
village,  and  Miss  Tibbs's  affection  for  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton seemed  to  increase.  At  first,  a  weekly 
visit  was  all  that  she  accomplished ;  but,  as  mat- 
ters progressed,  and  she  laid  more  vigorous  siege 
to  the  obdurate  heart  of  Mr.  Morton,  she  gradu- 
ally increased  in  her  dc /otion  to  his  sister,  until 
three  evenings  at  least  out  of  every  six  were 
spent  in  her  company. 

"  What  a  tease  you  are,  Mary !"  she  exclaimed, 
as  I  rallied  her  one  day.  "  I  declare,  I  will 
never  tell  you  anything  again,  you  arc  such  an 
unmerciful  creature.  I  was  giving  a  certain 
person  a  description  of  some  of  my  pupils  the 
other  evening.  I  told  him  that  one  was  very 
amiable,  another  very  sarcastic,  another  quiet 
and  self-possessed,  and  the  last  a  perfect  rattle- 
brain.    Now,  which  character  will  you  take?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know !  I  do  not  think  any  of 
them  would  suit  me.  Which  did  Mr.  Mortimer 
prefer?" 

"  Oh,  he  did  not  like  them.  He  said  persons 
who  appeared  very  amiable  did  not  always  prove 
so,  and  sarcastic  young  ladies  he  disliked  ;  he 
did  not  fancy  a  human  icicle,  and  an  everlasting 
talker  was  his  abomination." 

"  He  was  very  complimentary.  What  does 
he  like?"  said  I,  looking  in  her  face. 

"Oh,  you  quiz!"  she  said,  laughing;  and, 
pretendir0,  to  feel  very  much  confused,  she 
hurried  across  the  room  for  her  handkerchief. 


"  Who  is  that?"  said  I,  suddenly  stopping  in 
the  midst  of  a  waltz,  as  a  gentleman  passed  the 
gauze-curtained  window,  and  Miss  Tibbs  started 
up  to  gaze  after  him. 

"Don't  you  know?"  she  replied,  as  I  vainly 
endeavored  to  get  a  glimpse.  "  That 's  William 
— Mr.  Morton,  I  mean." 

"Oh,  dear!  Have  matters  progressed  that 
far?"  said  I,  laughing.  "  I  had  no  idea  of  it. 
I  suppose  he  calls  you  Sarah,  docs  he  ?  I  shall 
positively  begin  to  inquire  for  white  ribbons  and 
gloves." 

"  Nonsense !"  she  rejoined,  highly  pleased. 
"  We  arc  not  yet  engaged;  but  I  certainly  think 
he  is  the  most  interesting  person  I  ever  knew, 
so  refined  and  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and 
so  considerate,  if  he  is  not  well — he  has  had  a 
cold  lately  ;  he  is  so  particular  in  asking  his 
brother-in-law  to  walk  home  with  me,  and  will 
insist  on  my  wrapping  myself  up  and  being  care- 
ful. He  never  says  anything  with  regard  to  his 
intentions,  but  you  know,  Mary,  one  can  tell  by 
looks  and  actions  whether  a  person  is  sincere 
or  not.  Now  that  you  have  seen  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton, how  do  you  like  her?  Is  she  not  pleasing 
and  ladylike  ?  Mr.  Morton  seems  very  fond  of 
her.  You  're  not  going  yet,  surely.  I  did  not 
think  it  was  so  late.  Wait  a  moment,  and  I 
will  walk  up  the  street  with  you." 

It  was  getting  dusk,  and  the  lamps  were  lit 
in  the  shops  as  wc  passed.  Just  as  we  turned 
the  corner,  in  a  blaze  of  light  from  the  Empo- 
rium, we  almost  met  two  gentlemen,  who  paused, 
stepped  back,  and  entered  a  small  office  beside  it. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  whispered  I. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  my  friend.  "But 
wait  a  moment  for  me,  Mary.  I  must  run  into 
Mrs.  Hughs's.  You  don't  know  her,  and  if  you 
will  just  stand  here  for  a  minute,  nothing  will 
harm  yrou."     And  she  was  gone. 

I  was  left  standing  just  beside  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  office,  which  was  dimly  lighted. 
There  were  voices  within,  and  I  could  not  avoid 
hearing  every  word. 

"  You  are  a  pretty  gentleman  to  run  from  a 
lady,  if  that  was  she,"  said  one  voice. 

"  Oh,  I  'm  certain  it  was  !"  replied  another. 
"Don't  I  know  the  step?  Good  faith,  I  have 
reason  to.  I  've  kept  pace  with  it  often  enough. 
I  tell  you  that  woman  fairly  persecutes  me.  I 
avoid  her  whenever  I  can.  I  told  sister  to-day, 
if  she  ever  came  there  again,  and  I  had  to  go 
home  with  her, .I'd  lead  her  through  a  mud- 
hole,  and  so  I  certainly  shall.  I  came  here  for 
a  little  peace  and  quiet,  but  that  old  tabby  won't 
let  me  have  either." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  laughed  his  friend. 
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I  was  shocked.  The  gate  opened  just  then, 
and  Miss  Tibbs  came  out.  Should  I  tell  her  or 
not  ?  I  reflected.  It  seemed  so  dreadful  that 
she  should  be  so  deceived ;  but  no,  I  could  not ; 
she  was  so  cheerful,  and  chatted  so  gayly  ;  be- 
sides, there  were  no  names  mentioned,  and  I 
was  not  certain  that  it  was  she  they  meant,  and 
so  we  parted.  I  walked  home  in  silence,  think- 
ing of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  world.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  Miss  Tibbs  might  be  mis- 
taken herself.  I  thought  Mr.  Morton  must  be 
amusing  himself  at  her  expense,  and  conse- 
quently felt  very  indignant. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  very  kind,  and  I  soon 
went,  at  her  invitation,  to  spend  the  evening 
with  her.  Miss  Tibbs  was  there  in  all  her  glory ; 
her  hair  was  arranged  in  the  most  becoming 
style,  and  she  wore  a  bewitching  little  cap  of 
black  lace  (she  did  wear  caps ;  in  fact,  threads 
of  silver  were  beginning  to  mingle  with  her 
raven  locks).  The  children  came  round  their 
delighted  friend,  and  when  I  next  looked  at  her, 
she  was  seated  near  the  object  of  her  adoration, 
with  little  Arthur  by  her,  who  was  amusing  them 
by  his  prattle. 

"  Are  you  my  aunt?"  said  he,  looking  up  in 
her  face.  "  I  think  you  are.  Mamma  said  you 
might  be  some  time.     Wouldn't  you  like  it?" 

"  Don't  you  love  me  as  well  as  if  I  was  your 
aunt?"  said  Miss  Tibbs,  with  a  coquettish  side- 
glance  at  Mr.  Morton,  who  sat  quietly  looking  on. 
.  "  Love  you  ?  Yes,"  replied  the  little  fellow. 
"Don't  you,  uncle?" 

,  "  Of  course,"  he  rejoined ;  and  the  animated 
lady  set  down  Arthur,  and  crossed  the  room 
with  a  triumphant  expression. 

"  Miss  Oakly,"  said  the  gentleman,  suddenly 
:  will    you  favor  us  with  some 


starting   up 

music  ?"  * 

"  I  do  not  play,"  said  I,  half  frightened,,  for 
he  was  such  a  large,  dignified-looking  person, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  to  look  through  me. 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Tibbs  will  oblige  us,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Hamilton. 

But  Miss  Tibbs  was  in  an  ill  humor  on  ac- 
count of  not  being  first  requested  to  play,  and 
refused.  At  length,  after  much  persuasion,  sho 
allowed  Mr.  Morton  to  open  the  piano,  and 
seated  herself. 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?"  said  she,  turning  over 
the  leaves 

"  Anything  you  like,  Miss  Tibbs 
cannot  err." 
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and  casting  a  smiling  glance  on  him. 

Your  taste 


"Oh,  you  flatlcr  me  !"  she  replied,  simpering. 
"  But,  seriously,  what  do  you  fancy  ?" 

"  Can't  you  give  us  a  song?" 

He  was  leaning  over  her,  and  his  face  was 
perfectly  malicious  as  he  spoke. 

Poor  Miss  Tibbs  !  Her  voice  was  one  of  the 
unfortunate  kind  that  have  a  break  in  them, 
which  they  never  can  get  comfortably  over. 
There  was  no  medium ;  it  was  either  high  or 
low.  Unfortunately,  sho  was  not  aware  of  this, 
and  fancied  singing  was  her  peculiar  fascination. 
I  was  in  an  agony.  I  could  not  think  it  possi- 
ble that  she  would  attempt  it,  and  the  real  regard 
I  had  for  her — for  she  certainly  was  kind  hearted 
when  she  was  not  devoted  to  anything  else — 
made  me  fear  the  more. 

"  Try  that  sweet  thing  you  sang  the  other 
evening,"  he  continued. 

"  Oh,  that  is  so  difficult,  you  know !"  and 
Miss  Tibbs  smiled,  as  if  to  enhance  the  value 
of  her  performance. 

My  state  of  nervous  trepidation  was  not 
diminished  by  seeing  Mr.  Morton,  as  the  song 
went  on,  place  himself  more  directly  behind  the 
performer,  while  he  drew  out  his  handkerahief, 
and  exchanged  looks  of  delighted  intelligence 
with  his  brother-in-law.  At  the  close,  how- 
ever, he  was  profuse  in  his  compliments,  and 
Miss  Tibbs  was  evidently  in  the  seventh  hea- 
ven of  delight.  She  declined  singing  again ;  the 
exertion  was  too  much  for  her,  and  commenced 
a  rattling  polka. 

"  Oh,  that 's  capital !"  cried  Mr.  Morton. 
"  Won't  you  polk  with  me,  Miss  Oakly?" 

I  declined  in  astonishment.  In  fact,  I  began 
to  dislike  him.  I  thought  he  was  probably  quiz- 
zing me  as  well  as  my  friend. 

"  Now  do  oblige  me,"  he  continued.  "  I  'm 
so  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  seldom  one  hears  such 
music  as  that." 

But  I  still  refused,  when  Mrs.  Hamilton  in- 
terposed. 

"  Do  go,  my  dear,"  said  she.  "  William  is 
very  gay  sometimes,  and  you  have  been  sitting 
all  the  evening." 

Almost  without  knowing  what  I  did,  I  stood 
up  with  him. 

"  Now,  Miss  Tibbs,"  said  he,  "give  us  your 
best  polka." 

With  a  sudden  glance  of  withering  scorn  on 
me,  she  began  again  with  a  tremendous  bang 
that  seemed  to  make  the  poor  piano  tremble, 
and  away  we  went. 

"  Don't  you  find  it  very  easy  to  polk  to  Miss 
Tibbs'  playing?"  remarked  my  partner,  as  we 
in  vain  tried  to  keep  time  to  the  discordant 
measure. 
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"  Very,"  I  rejoined,  entering  more  into  tho 
spirit  of  the  amusement. 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased,  and  the  fair  per- 
former ruse  and  harried  into  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment. My  heart  reproached  me,  for  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  tears  that  were  swelling  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Morton  !"  I  cried,  "  I  fear  we  have 
offended  Miss  Tibbs." 

'•  Impossible,  Miss  Oakly.  What  have  we 
done  to  annoy  her?" 

She  soon  returned,  and  Mr.  Morton,  who 
still  seemed  in  high  spirits,  made  a  constrained 
effort  at  conversation  with  her,  which  she  re- 
ceived with  wounded  dignity. 


CHAPTER    III. 

I  almost  dreaded  meeting  her  after  that 
evening,  and  went  to  my  lessons  with  the  air 
of  a  condemned  culprit.  She  appeared  very 
melancholy,  complained  of  not  feeling  well,  and 
talked  despondingly  of  ones  nourishing  serpents 
in  their  bosoms,  of  false  friends,  and  the  perfidy 
of  the  world  generally.  I  regretted  it  very  much, 
though,  after  all,  I  was  not  to  blame.  It  was 
several  days  before  the  impression  wore  off",  not 
indeed  till  the  renewed  attentions,  or  rather  her 
attentions  to  Mr.  Morton,  effaced  the  suspicion. 

"  What  audacity !"  exclaimed  Miss  Tibbs,  en- 
tering, and  throwing  herself  on  the  lounge,  while 
she  untied  her  bonnet,  and  threw  off  her  shawl. 
"  To  think  of  his  having  the  impertinence !" 

"Who,  Miss  Tibbs?" 

"  Why,  Tom  Dexter.  You  know  him,  don't 
you?  I  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him; 
but  then,  he 's  a  mere  boy.  The  idea  of  his  fol- 
lowing me  up  to  Mrs.  Hamilton's  !  I. was  per- 
fectly thunderstruck  when  he  entered ;  and  he 
had  so  much  cool  impudence,  just  as  if  he  only 
intended  calling  on  her,  and  talked  and  played 
with  the  children  in  the  most  unconcerned  man- 
ner possible.  Why,  my  dear,  such  assurance  is 
insufferable." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  followed  you  there?"  said 
I,  highly  amused  at  her  indignation.  "  He  goes 
there  occasionally,  does  he  not?" 

"  Of  course,  he  did  !  Oh,  I  know!  I'm  sure 
it  was  on  Mr.  Morton's  account.  He  thought, 
of  course,  as  he  should  come  away  when  I  did, 
he  would  attend  me  home,  but  I  bade  Mrs. 
Hamilton  good-night  in  her  own  room,  and 
slipped  out  without  their  knowing  it." 

How  the  object  of  her  indignation  laughed 
when  he  heard  of  her  remarks,  as  he  soon  did, 
for  in  Winfield  one  heard  everything. 


"The  auspicious  old  maid!"  said  he.  "She 
thinks  of  nothing  but  getting  married,  and  fan- 
cies every  one  is  like  herself.  She  try  to  capti- 
vate William  Morton  !  He  wouldn't  marry  tier 
#  she  was  made  of  gold.  He  makes  more  fun 
of  her  than  I  do,  and  that 's  needless." 

And  so  "  Time  ambled  withal,"  Miss  Tibbs's 
spirits  being  like  a  barometer,  sometimes  up  and 
sometimes  down,  just  as  Mr.  Morton  was  atten- 
tive or  not.  Her  confidential  communications 
rather  increased  than  diminished. 

"  You  are  my  only  friend,  Mary,"  she  would 
sometimes  say.  "  I  could  not  exist  without  you. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  is  a  dear  friend,  too ;  but,  you 
know,  I  cannot  feel  as  free  with  her  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  ;"  and  she  laughed  mean- 
ingly. "  But  oh,  my  dear  child,  never  have  an 
admirer  if  you  can  avoid  it ;  it  causes  so  many 
painful  feelings,  especially  if  the  gentleman  is 
reserved.  Now,  Mr.  Morton  is.  If  he  were  a 
younger  person,  we  should  call  him  positively 
bashful.  He  has  allowed  several  opportunities 
for  proposing  to  pass  by,  though  I  could  see 
what  was  in  his  mind.  Dear,  dear,  I'm  sure 
I  've  done  all  I  could  to  encourage  him,  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  propriety.  You  may 
believe  me,  Mary,  that,  though  I  have  had  so 
many  offers,  I  never  was  "before  in  love;"  and 
Miss  Tibbs  covered  her  blushing  face  with  her 
hand,  and  laughed  with  a  pretty  affectation  of 
girlish  embarrassment. 

The  tide  of  her  confessions  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  young  lady  to  take  hei 
lesson. 

"  Don't  go  yet,  Mary,"  said  she,  as  I  arose. 
"  Now  go  on,  Miss  Briggs." 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  embarrassing  situa- 
tion than  that  of  a  new  performer  just  sitting 
down  to  take  a  lesson  on  the  piano  with  other 
persons  around  her  on  whom  she  feels  she  is 
intruding,  and  who  are  perhaps  watching  her 
awkwardness.  This  Miss  Briggs  evidently  felt, 
for  she  trembled  excessively,  and  seemed  so 
confused,  that  I  really  pitied  her ;  and  to  relieve 
her  as  much  as  possible,  I  sat  down  by  the  win- 
dow, and  became  absorbed  in  a  book.  An  ex- 
clamation from  the  teacher  roused  me. 

"  Stop !  Go  over  that  again.  Hold  youi 
wrist  up  ;  don't  spread  your  hand  out  in  thai 
manner.     Now  go  on." 

The  young  lady  attempted  it  again. 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Miss  Tibbs,  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  last  syllable.  "  Don't  you  see 
you've  made  a  mistake  in  the  bass?  Strike 
octaves — these — so." 

Five  minutes  elapsed. 

"  What  stupidity  !"  she  exclaimed.     "  I  de- 
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clare,  I  'vc  no  patience  with  you  ;  you  get  worse 
and  worse.  Here  you  are  half  a  bar  too  last  in 
the  treble.  No,  don't  attempt  it  again;  it's 
perfectly  ridiculous,  you  know,  your  going  on 
in  this  kind  of  way ;"  and  Miss  Tibbs's  eyes 
flashed  in  anger  upon  the  unfortunate  girl,  who 
had  never  been  a  favorite,  and  now  had  come 
in  a  very  unlucky  time,  as  she  disturbed  the 
delightful  outpourings  of  that  lady. 

"  It's  no  use  your  trying  to  take  a  lesson  to- 
day; you  don't  try,  so  get  up !"  she  cried  to  the 
sobbing  pupil,  who  sat  motionless  by  the  in- 
strument. "Get  up!  Do  you  hear?  Don't 
sit  whimpering  there,"  she  continued,  closing 
the  piano  with  a  crash,  throwing  down  a  pile  of 
music,  and  overturning  a  chair  in  the  move- 
ment. 

"  Miss  Tibbs,"  said  a  gentleman's  voice. 

We  both  started.  Mr.  Morton  held  the  door 
in  his  hand. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies,"  he  said,  bowing, 
and  casting  a  slight  glance  on  the  drooping  form 
of  Miss  Briggs,  who  was  endeavoring  to  stifle 
her  sobs  in  a  corner.  "  I  rapped  at  the  door, 
but  you  were  too  much  engaged  to  hear  me ;" 
and  his  eyes  were  lit  by  a  quizzical  smile  that 
scarcely  reached  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Morton  !"  said  Miss  Tibbs,  in  her 
most  honeyed  accents,  recovering  from  the  con- 
fusion his  sudden  entrance  had  thrown  her  into, 
"pray  come  in.  You  can  go  home,"  she  said 
aside  to  Miss  Briggs,  who  took  her  bonnet  and 
disappeared  through  another  door. 

"No,  thank  you,  Miss  Tibbs,"  he  replied. 
"  Mrs.  Hamilton  wished  me  to  call ;  her  love 
to  you,  and  she  would  like  to  know  if  you  can 
come  up  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  tell 
her  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so  ;  but  do  come 
in." 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  a  person  waiting  for 
me,"  said  he,  bowing  himself  out. 

I  did  not  speak.  Miss  Tibbs  threw  herself 
on  the  lounge,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears; 
and,  respecting  her  grief,  I  silently  withdrew. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  sudden  illness  of  a  sister  compelled  me 
to  leave  the  village  for  several  weeks,  during 
which  I  received  but  two  letters  from  home,  and 
my  friend  was  not  mentioned  in  either;  but, 
notwithstanding,  she  was  often  in  my  thoughts, 
for,  though  passionate  and  ill-tempered,  she  had 
generally  been  kind  to  me,  and  one  cannot  help 
feeling  interested  in    an   affair  of  which   they 


know  so  much  ;  consequently,  I  fear  it  was  u 
much  curiosity  as  a  more  generous  sentiment 
that  prompted  me  to  call  soon  after  my  return. 
She  received  me  very  affectionately,  and  ap- 
peared to  bo  in  excellent  spirits.  After  various 
subjects  had  been  discussed,  I  ventured  to  allude 
to  Mr.  Morton,  by  inquiring  if  ho  was  still  in 
the  village. 

"I  really  do  not  know,  my  dear,"  she  replied, 
with  cool  indifference.  "  Probably  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton will  inform  you." 

I  saw  immediately  that  a  chango  had  "  come 
o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream,"  and  did  not  again 
allude  to  him. 

On  my  way  home,  I  met  a  young  friend. 

"  Oh,  Mary !"  she  cried,  "  I  'm  so  delighted 
to  see  you.  When  did  you  arrive,  and  where 
have  you  been  just  now?" 

"  Only  calling  on  Miss  Tibbs,"  I  rejoined  ; 
"  but  she  seems  very  much  changed." 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  she  replied,  laughing.  "  Her 
adored  Mr.  Morton  has  gone  away." 

"When  did  he  leave?" 

"  Oh,  soon  after  you  did !  And  what  was 
worse,  without  making  a  proposal.  He  was 
right  if  he  did  not  wish  her  to  accept  hfm,  for  I 
believe,  if  he  had  only  hinted  at  such  a  thing, 
she  would  have  married  him  in  spite  of  himself." 

"Poor  Miss  Tibbs!"  said  I. 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  to  be  pitied,"  replied 
my  merciless  companion.  "  She  might  control 
her  temper.  They  say  he  called  on  her  one  day, 
and  found  her  in  a  perfect  fury,  and  just  boxing 
the  ears  of  one  of  her  young  ladies.  I  'm  sure  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it.  Thank  Heaven, 
I  never  had  a  musical  mania,  and  so  I  have 
escaped  her  clutches ;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
who  it  was.  I  heard  the  other  day  that  it  was 
Miss  Briggs,  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it 
was,  for  she  has  not  taken  a  lesson  in  a  long 
time,  and  Mrs.  Briggs  told  me  if  Fanny  couldn't 
get  her  lessons  without  being  abused,  she  should 
go  without  them." 

"  But  how  is  it,"  interrupted  I,  "  that  Miss 
Tibbs  is  in  such  excellent  spirits  if  Mr.  Morton 
has  deserted  her?" 

"  Oh,  she  has  got  another  beau,  Tom  Dexter ! 
You  know  him." 

"  Impossible !" 

"  No,  not  impossible,  though  very  improbable, 
I  must  confess  !  She  positively  must  be  more 
than  twenty  years  older  than  he  is;  but  still,  it 
is  an  actual  fact,  he  spends  half  his  time  there, 
and  people  say  they  are  engaged,  but  I  don't 
believe  it ;  ho  certainly  cannot  be  silly  enough 
to  marry  her." 

My  friend  turned  into  a  store  and  left  me,  and 
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I  pursued  my  way,  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
new  change  in  affaire. 

"  You  have  been  getting  new  music,  Miss 
Tibbs,"  said  I,  as  she  executed  a  piece  for  me  in 
a  very  animated  style.  "  You  did  not  get  it  in 
the  village,  did  you?" 

"  Oh,  no !"  she  replied.  "  Mr.  Dexter  brought 
it  for  me." 

"  Indeed  !  He  must  possess  good  musical  taste 
if  he  selected  it  himself." 

"Yes,  he  is  quite  a  critic,  and  has  a  very  cor- 
rect ear.     Did  you  ever  hear  him  sing?" 

"I  never  had  the  pleasure;  but  does  he  really 
sing  well  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  well,  indeed !  I  'm  sure  it  would 
please  you.  Como  in  to-morrow  evening,  and 
hear  him,  foi  I  rather  think  he  intends  calling;" 
and  again  the  same  simpering  smile  that  had 
once  greeted  a  reference  to  Mr.  Morton  returned. 

Curiosity  induced  me  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  the  scene  I  beheld  perfectly  satisfied  me. 
They  seemed  so  wrapped  in  each  other  that  I 
had  plenty  of  leisure  to  observe  them. 

"  Can  it  be  possible !"  thought  I,  as  I  watched 
him  hanging  over  her,  turning  the  leaves  of  the 
music,  and  bestowing  a  thousand  attentions  in 
the  most  assiduous  and  devoted  manner.  "Can 
it  be  possible  that  he  has  serious  intontions,  or 
that  she  has  so  soon  forgotten  Mr.  Morton? 
After  this,  I  shall  never  again  put  faith  in  any 
one's  protestations." 

She  appeared  so  completely  changed.  Her 
dear  friend,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  was  now  scarcely 
mentioned,  and  she  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  seclusion  of  her  own  room 
was  preferable  to  running  the  risk  of  taking  cold 
by  spending  her  evenings  with  her.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  matter  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  her 
confessions  diminished,  or  rather,  I  suppose,  she 
was  too  happy  in  the  reality  to  waste  her  time 
in  imaginations. 

The  music-lessons  were  still  continued,  but 
were  often  hurried  over  with  a  very  preoccupied 
air ;  in  short,  it  was  evident  that  love's  young 
dream  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion  in  her  heart. 
Sentiment  and  needlework  had  become  strangely 
intermixed,  and  I  often  surprised  her  engaged 
in  a  very  mysterious  manner  over  various  arti- 
cles of  attire  that  generally  disappeared  on  my 
entrance  ;  and  one  evening,  when  returning  for 
something  I  had  forgotten,  on  opening  the  door, 
as  we  usually  did,  without  rapping,  I  surprised 
the  lady  and  her  devoted  admirer  in  a  very 
affectionate  conversation,  with  her  head  in  a 
most  alarming  proximity  to  his  shoulder.  Of 
course,  I  begged  pardon  and  scampered  away ; 
but  after  that,  when  the  probability  of  a  wed- 


ding was  discussed,  I  could  not  help  looking 
wise,  and  hinting  that  I  knew  more  about  it 

than  I  chose  to  reveal. 

At  length,  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  occurred. 
One  morning  she  sent  me  a  note,  requesting  me 
to  come  over,  as  she  wished  to  see  me  particu- 
larly. I  found  her  greatly  agitated,  and  in  all 
the  bustle  and  preparation  of  packing  up  for  a 
journey.  With  much  embarrassment,  and  a 
shower  of  tears,  she  informed  me  that  she  had 
at  last  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Mr. 
Dexter,  and  was  that  morning  about  to  bestow 
her  hand  where  her  heart  had  long  since  taken 
refuge.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  she 
was  doing.  She  knew  it  was  a  serious  thing  to 
give  up  the  happiness  of  a  whole  life  into  an- 
other's keeping.  She  had  hesitated,  but  now 
she  was  decided. 

Of  course,  I  congratulated  her  on  her  excel- 
lent resolution,  and  offered  any  assistance  in 
my  power.  After  much  preparation,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  decked  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  of  hearing  her  promise  to  love,  honor,  and 
obey  one  who  appeared  as  if  he  ought  to  render 
her  the  duty  of  a  son  rather  than  exercise  the 
authority  of  a  husband.  The  ceremony  was 
soon  over.  The  lady  dried  her  tears,  and  after 
receiving  the  kind  wishes  of  the  few  witnesses 
present,  and  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  the  gallant 
bridegroom  and  his  elderly  bride  were  whirled 
away,  leaving  their  unexpected  marriage  to  be 
the  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  little  community 
of  the  village,  and  to  be  moralized  upon,  or 
laughed  at  by  all  its  wise  or  witty  inhabitants. 


THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  rules,  from  the  papers  of  Dr. 
West,  are  thrown  together  as  general  way-marks 
in  the  journey  of  life  :  Never  ridicule  sacred 
things,  or  what  others  may  esteem  as  such,  how- 
ever absurd  they  may  appear  to  you.  Never 
resent  a  supposed  injury  till  you  know  the  views 
and  motives  of  the  author  of  it.  On  no  occasion 
relate  it.  Always  take  the  part  of  an  absent 
person  who  is  censured  in  company,  so  far  as 
truth  and  propriety  will  allow.  Never  think 
worse  of  another  on  account  of  his  differing  in 
political  and  religious  subjects.  Never  dispute 
with  a  man  who  is  more  than  seventy  years  of 
age,  nor  with  any  enthusiast.  Do  not  jest  so  as 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  another.  Say  as  little 
as  possible  of  yourself  and  of  those  who  are 
near  to  you.  Never  court  the  favor  of  the  rich, 
by  flattering  either  their  vanities  or  their  vices. 
Speak  with  calmness  and  deliberation,  especially 
in  circumstances  which  tend  to. irritate. 


NEW-YEAR'S    DAY   AT    THE    TUILERIES. 


FKOM  THE  FRENCH  OF  SIR  PAUL  ROBERT. 

BY      MRS.      A.      r.      LAW. 


The  first  day  of  the  year  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  at  the  imperial  court.  Josephine 
was  very  generous,  and  knew  perfectly  well 
how  to  dispense  her  gifts;  but,  as  she  particu- 
larly loved  children,  it  was  to  such  she  princi- 
pally devoted  her  attention  on  New-Year's  day. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1806,  the  apartment 
of  the  Empress — at  the  Tuileries — resembled  a 
bazaar,  and  her  bathing-saloons  were  trans- 
formed into  beautiful  toy-stores.  In  the  after- 
noon, Josephine  herself  distributed  this  hand- 
some collection  of  articles,  and  the  castle  soon 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  largo  boarding- 
school  of  both  sexes,  on  the  arrival  of  a  holiday. 
The  bestowment  having  terminated,  the  happy 
troupo  began  to  make  so  much  noise,  that  the 
empress  abandoned  her  apartment  to  their  entire 
use.  Then  arose  a  grave  discussion  ;  the  little 
boys  wished  to  have  a  mock  battle,  and  in  order 
to  enlarge  their  army,  judged  it  expedient  to 
enroll  the  young  ladies  by  force.  Some  of  the 
latter  being  opposed  to  this  measure,  young 
Massena,  who  had  been  elected  general-in-chicf, 
decided  they  should  be  imprisoned  until  they 
would  obey  orders,  and  proclaim  submission  to 
the  flag.  The  citadel  was  the  dressing-room 
next  to  the  bathing  saloon.  The  officers  then 
formed  themselves  into  a  council  of  war,  to 
judge  the  pretty  little  Aldoranchini,  who  headed 
the  opposition,  and  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
condemn  and  shoot  immediately. 

Meantime,  the  prisoners  retained  in  the  citadel 
uttered  fearful  cries  ;  and  Madame  de  la  Roche- 
foucault  hearing  them,  came  to  interpose  her 
authority. 

"Madame,"  said  young  Massena,  very  se- 
riously, "  be  so  obliging  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
deliberations  of  the  council." 

"  But,  sirs,"  replied  the  lady,  "  it  is  very 
wrong  to  prevent  these  children  from  amusing 
themselves  as  they  intended." 

"  But,  madame,  you  see  that,  without  them, 
our  army  will  be  composed  of  but  one  single 
battalion?" 

"  Very  well,  since  you  refuse  to  restore  them 
to  liberty,"  replied  Madame  de  la  Rochcfoucault, 
"  I  will  myself  open  the  door  for  them ;  and  I 
further    declare  that  all   the   army,   from   the 


general  to  the  simple  soldier,  shall  only  have 
dry  bread  to  eat  at  dinner.  At  present,  let  the 
council  of  war  deliberate  on  this  matter." 

One  can  readily  imagine  the  great  consterna- 
tion occasioned  by  this  order.  The  general, 
making  a  grimace,  placed  his  sword  in  its  scab- 
bard ;  the  officers  began  to  weep,  and  the  com- 
mon soldiers  unanimously  manifested  their  in- 
tention to  belabor  their  leaders,  who  had  made 
them  pass  through  such  a  campaign.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  their  exasperation  was  calmed, 
and  the  most  prudent  sought  for  an  expedient 
by  which  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  sen- 
tence condemning  them  to  so  miserable  a  repast 
on  this  joyous  day.  Already,  many  propositions 
had  been  advanced,  examined,  and  pronounced 
impracticable.  The  best  method  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  to  simply  ask  Madame  de  la 
Rochefoucault's  pardon,  who  would  have  readily 
forgiven  them,  if  penitent;  but  it  could  not  be 
decided  who  should  carry  the  message,  for  no 
one  was  willing  to  face  Madame.  They  then 
spoke  of  appointing  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the 
Emperor;  but  this  was  not  to  be  so  easily  ac- 
complished; and  beside  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
be  in  haste,  as  the  dinner  hour  approached. 

Their  situation  was  becoming  each  moment 
more  critical,  when  young  Massena  arrived  at  a 
grand  conclusion.  He  ceased  to  pout,  and  with 
an  air  of  dignity,  exceedingly  comical,  he  passed 
into  the  saloon  occupied  by  the  Empress,  and 
gravely  approaching  her,  said — 

"  Madame,  a  general  who  merits  the  anger  of 
his  sovereign  dares  not  retain  his  sword ;  I 
come,  therefore,  madame,  to  lay  mine  respectfully 
at  your  majesty's  feet,  and  by  reason  of  this 
submission,  I  ask  that  the  article  in  the  capitu- 
lation, relating  to  the  dry  bread,  imposed  on  us 
by  Madame  de  la  Rochefoucault,  shall  be  can- 
celled." 

Thus  speaking,  he  took  the  little  sword  which 
had  that  day  been  presented  him  by  the  Empress, 
and  laid  it  at  her  feet ;  she  replied  by  a  burst  of 
laughter,  which  was  echoed  by  all  who  were  in 
the  saloon  ;  her  majesty  then  warmly  embraced 
the  young  general,  who  was  only  about  seven 
and  a  half  years  old,  and  returning  him  his 
sword,  said  "  that  she  pardoned  the  entire  army, 
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because  of  the  devotion  of  their  leader."  But, 
in  order  to  procure  greater  safety,  and  to  avoid 
any  new  contention,  it  was  decided  that  a 
boundary  should  bo  established  in  the  apart- 
ment, between  the  little  boys  and  girls.  From 
this  time,  there  were  no  more  quarrels,  but, 
instead,  there  was  treble  racket,  and  the  Em- 
press seemed  delighted  with  this  good-humored 
noise. 

"  I  do  not  want  any  one  to  scold  them,"  said 
she,  "  for  these  poor  children  are  so  happy .'" 

But  it  was  not  children  alone  whom  the 
Empress  treated  with  so  much  kindness,  for  the 
wives  of  the  inferior  French  officers  were  also 
objects  of  her  particular  solicitude.  Among  tho 
ladies  of  this  class  who  were  presented  to  her 
on  New-Year's  day,  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
bravest  and  oldest  officers  of  the  army.  Her 
husband,  who  was  employed  in  the  cavalry, 
although  having  been  in  service  thirty  years, 
well  instructed,  and  of  tried  courage,  had  not  yet 
obtained  any  distinction,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  was  only  captain ;  whilst  many,  who  pos- 
sessed but  a  portion  of  the  qualities  displayed 
by  this  brave  man,  had  become  generals,  with 
titles  of  counts,  barons,  majors,  &c.  The  captain 
resembled  a  precious  stone,  covered  with  dust — 
the  stain  of  poverty  had  tarnished  the  brilliancy 
of  his  qualities,  and  caused  them  to  be  forgotten. 

However,  this  brave  officer  was  married,  and 
had  two  children ;  a  young  girl,  ten  years  old, 
and  a  boy,  who  was  but  nine  years  old ;  and  he 
had  only  his  pay  with  which  to  support  his 
family. 

At  this  period,  the  captain's  regiment  was 
stationed  at  Paris,  and  his  young  wife  resolved 
to  profit  by  the  opportunity  offered  by  New- 
Year's  Day,  to  present  to  the  Empress  a  petition, 
in  which,  in  respectful  terms,  she  stated  the 
neglect  manifested  towards  her  husband. 

The  day  of  presentation  arrived,  and  she  car- 
ried the  memorial  with  her,  so  hidden  as  not  to 
be  perceived  by  any  person ;  her  intention  being 
to  present  it  to  Josephine  when  she  passed  be- 
fore her.  Her  turn  came ;  she  had  prepared  a 
few  sentences  with  which  to  address  the  Empress, 
but  emotion  rendered  her  mute ;  she  could  only 
stammer.  Her  trouble  increased  from  perceiv- 
ing every  look  fastened  on  her ;  her  heart  beat 
rapidly,  her  knees  trembled,  her  eyes  became 
dimmed,  and  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
People  gathered  around  her,  and  the  Empress 
herself  came  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  what  was 
the  matter;  she  approached  the  unfortunate 
lady,  look  her  hand,  and  addressed  to  her  some 
words  of  kindness.  Suddenly,  a  paper  fell  from 
the  hand   the   Empress   had   taken ;   she  now 


already  guessed   a  part  of  the  truth,  and  took 
charge  of  the  petition. 

The  lady  soon  recovered  the  use  of  her  scn- 
and  not  finding  tho  memorial  which  she  had 
carried  with  her,  she  glanced  around  with  an 
expression  of  uneasiness.     Josephine  perceived 
this,  and  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice — 

i:  Be  tranquil,  madame ;  the  letter  has  reached 
its  address." 

The  reception  continued,  and  every  one  was 
forgotten.  The  next  morning,  the  captain's  wife 
received,  as  a  New-Year's  present,  her  husband's 
nomination  to  the  rank  of  chef  d'escadron,  and 
that  of  her  son  and  her  daughter  as  pupils  in 
the  Lyc'ee  Imperial,  and  among  the  young  ladies 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur. 

As  regards  Napoleon,  his  New-Year's  gifts 
were  ordinarily  as  sumptuous  as  they  were  fan- 
tastical. 

For  example :  One  day,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, he  said  to  Re'al,  director-general  of  the 
police,  and  a  man  whoso  devotion  was  well 
known  to  him — 

"  Your  country-house  is  too  far  off;  you  must 
purchase  one  nearer  to  Paris,  so  that  I  can  always 
have  you  by  me." 

"  Sire,  I  would  willingly  do  so,  but  the  con- 
dition of  my  finances  will  not  allow  me  to  make 
so  large  a  purchase." 

Napoleon  did  not  insist  upon  it ;  but  the  last 
day  of  the  same  month,  after  having  been  em- 
ployed two  or  three  hours  with  Re'al,  he  said  to 
him — 

"  Does  Madame  Real  love  chocolate  V 

"  Yes,  sire ;  she  frequently  uses  it." 

"  Then  I  will  send  her  some  for  a  New-Year's 
present.  Stay !"  continued  he,  taking  from  his 
secretary  a  sealed  package,  which  resembled  a 
pound  of  chocolate,  "  there  is  not  much  of  it, 
but  I  am  sure  your  wife  has  never  eaten  any 
equal  to  it.  Tell  her,  I  beg,  she  will  taste  it 
to-morrow  morning,  and  that  I  particularly  de- 
sire she  will  prepare  it  herself." 

R£al  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  so  nig- 
gardly a  gift.  What  a  whim !  A  man  like 
Napoleon  make  a  present  of  only  a  pound  of 
chocolate  !  It  was  almost  incredible,  and  Real 
did  not  know  but  that  he  dreamed. 

"  However  true  this  may  be,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, when  returning  home,  "  really,  I  do  not 
know  how  I  am  to  acquaint  my  wife  with  this 
mystery."  He  was  obliged  to  do  so,  however, 
for  the  Emperor  was  a  man  who,  on  the  first 
occasion,  might  ask  her  how  she  liked  tho 
chocolate. 

Arrived  at  home,  he  resorted  pitifully  to 
Madame  Real. 
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"  My  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  you  will  be  quite 
displeased  with  the  Empefor ;  see,  here  is  the 
New-Year's  present  he  sends  you — a  pound  of 
chocolate !" 

Madame  Real  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes 
or  her  cars ;  she,  however,  took  the  package, 
and  with  a  pouting  and  discontented  manner, 
she  immediately  opened  the  envelope.    One  may 


judge  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  surprise  ! 
there  was  not  even  the  appearance  of  chocolate  ; 
but,  instead  of  this  eatable,  were  placed  within 
the  paper  a  hundred  bank  bills  of  1,000  francs 
each  !  Two  days  after,  Ileal  said  to  the  em- 
peror : — 

"  Sire,  I  thank  your  majesty  for  the  country- 
house  with  which  you  have  presented  me." 


«    «    •    9    % 
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Unless  my  readers  are  very  much  unlike  all 
the  sensible  persons  of  my  acquaintance  (which 
I  hope  they  are  not),  they  will  seldom  go  into 
any  family  without  observing  something  that 
would  be  worthy  of  adoption  in  their  own ;  and 
when  they  have  found  it  answer,  they  will  be 
willing  to  pass  on  the  advantage  to  their  neigh- 
bors, so  as  not  only  to  live  and  learn,  but  also 
to  live  and  teach.  In  some  instances,  the  better 
way  is  entirely  new;  in  others,  we  are  only  re- 
minded of  what  we  knew  before,  but  had  either 
forgotten  or  neglected;  in  others,  again,  it  is 
merely  a  modification  of  our  own  devices,  or  it 
will  have  to  be  modified  in  order  to  suit  our 
own  peculiar  circumstances.  In  almost  all  cases, 
however,  it  is  worth  a  practical  thought,  and,  if 
so,  it  may  be  worthy  of  a  few  lines  in  the 
"  Lady's  Book."  As  specimens  of  what  I  mean, 
I  subjoin  the  following. 

Setting  Tea-things. — Instead  of  the  ever- 
recurring  clatter  and  loss  of  time  incidental  to 
putting  all  that  is  wanted  twice  a-day  in  most 
families  entirely  away,  and  getting  it  out  again 
for  breakfast  and  tea,  I  have  learned  to  set  the 
necessary  articles  ready  for  the  next  meal  imme- 
diately after  washing  them  up  from  the  former. 
Of  course,  this  necessitates  the  consecration  of 
one  tray  to  cups  and  saucers,  &c,  and  will  make 
it  advisable  to  find  or  provide  a  shelf  wide 
enough  to  hold  it.  But,  as  materially  hastening 
the  operation  of  "bringing  tea"  fourteen  times 
in  every  week,  it  would  be  worth  some  contri- 
vance for  its  comfortable  accomplishment  in  all 
houses.  It  might  be  a  curious  test  of  the  com- 
parative prevalence  of  what  is  by  courtesy  termed 
"  common  sense,"  to  ascertain  how  many  indi- 
viduals in  the  different  classes  of  mistresses  and 
servants,  in  their  endeavor  to  carry  out  the 
above  method,  would  naturally  wash  the  tray 


first,  and  how  many  would  begin  with  the  cups 
and  saucers. 

Two  Loops  to  tour  Towels. — In  Switzer- 
land, where  all  towels  and  cloths  for  kitchen 
and  other  purposes  are  hung  up,  there  is  always 
a  tape,  not  in  this  form, 


but  in  this,  at 
both  ends. 


This  saves  the  turning  the  cloth  in  the  hand, 
if,  as  so  often  happens  to  most  of  us,  the  wrong 
end  is  the  one  that  comes  uppermost.  It  also 
leaves  the  slovenly  no  excuse  for  shirking  the 
one  loop,  and  making  an  extempore  hole,  by 
which  to  suspend  it  on  any  pointed  instrument 
that  may  prepare  it  for  darning  or  destruction. 
The  fashion  of  the  Swiss  loop  is  likewise  admi- 
rably calculated  to  "  make  things  easy. 

Wet  and  Dry. — "Whoever  is  in  the  habit  of 
washing  all  over  daily,  and  is  not  living  in  an)r 
great  family — in  which  the  more  towels  a  guest 
throws  down  as  "done  with,"  the  better  the 
housemaid  thinks  of  him — will  doubtless  expe- 
rience at  this  season  considerable  difficulty  in 
drying  himself  with  the  limited  number  afforded 
him  per  week,  and  which  he  has  to  use  every 
day.  If  persons  so  circumstanced  would  squeeze 
out  the  water  from  their  sponges  after  using  them 
wet,  and  rub  these  briskly  over  the  dripping 
body — all  which  is  salutary  exercise  and  friction 
— the  towels  would  then  afford  the  comfortable 
sensation  of  being  made  thoroughly  dry,  and 
imbibe  no  more  water  themselves  than  would 
be  evaporated  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of 
most  bedrooms. 


TRANSIENT    TnOUGHTS.-NO.    I. 


BT     MRS.     SUSAN     H .     WADDELL. 


The  moon  is  in  her  first  quarter,  and  the  sil- 
ver bow  incloses  a  purple  orb  surrounded  by  a 
thread  of  gold ;  just  below  burns  the  evening 
star,  and  far  as  the  eye  can  wander  is  seen  the 
cloudless  azure  of  the  heavens.  The  poplars,  in 
which  nestle  sleeping  birds,  are  as  still  as  if  they 
were  obelisks  of  marble ;  their  long  shadows  look 
as  though  a  temporary  separation  during  repose 
had  taken  place  between  soul  and  body.  What 
a  mysterious  world !  And  how  plausible  the 
theory  from  the  light  of  nature  of  transmigration. 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  taught  that  the  soul  did  not 
die,  but  left  the  body,  assuming  another  shape ; 
the  Stoics,  that  the  souls  of  the  ignorant  perished 
with  their  bodies,  and  the  wise  existed  until  the 
conflagration,  when  there  would  be  an  utter 
annihilation  of  gods  and  men ;  Democritus  and 
Epicurius,  that  the  soul  and  body  perished  to- 
gether. 

The  night  advances,  and  the  evening  star  is 
yet  above  the  hill ;  it  is  flashing  brilliantly,  and 
now  it  is  half  obscured ;  lower,  lower — it  is  gone. 
His  immutable  law  has  been  fulfilled,  "  who 
binds  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  and  loosens 
the  bands  of  Orion."  Sleep,  the  shadow  of  death, 
is  gliding  upon  the  village ;  the  sentinel  goose 
has  wound  his  clarion  for  relief,  and  chanticleer 
clapped  his  wings  and  cried  the  hour  of  midnight; 
and  now  He  who  knows  where  the  light  dwell- 
eth  has  ordered  its  approach  even  ere  the  "  wee 
sma'  hour  ayont  the  twal."  In  this  period  of 
darkness,  how  closely  we  mimic  death !  We 
disrobe  ourselves  and  lie  down  in  temporary 
nonentity.  Ah,  how  much  more  peacefully  rests 
the  soul  after  the  nightly  prayer  to  our  Father 
in  Heaven,  and  how  inexpressibly  balmy  the 
hope  that  we  shall  meet  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  to  that  sleep  which  awakes  only  in 
Heaven! 

The  morning  now  rises  from  her  blue  and 
golden  couch ;  but,  like  ourselves,  her  brightness 
is  sometimes  suddenly  overshadowed,  and  tears 
are  falling  fast.  The  round  form  of  the  rain 
drop,  so  trifling  to  all  but  philosophic  eyes,  and 
accounted  for  by  them  upon  principles  of  counter 
action,  atmospheric  resistance,  and  gravitation, 
is  in  itself  a  little  world,  beautifully  harmonious 
with  this  globe  and  other  planets,  and  inhabited 
by  animalcules,  with  all  of  their  moral  and  phy- 
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sical  laws  of  government;  this  pellucid 
tering  drop,  existing  but  a  moment,  is  then 
into  atoms,  from  which  it  again  springs  into  a 
new  form  of  life,  as  strictly  consistent  with  t}*c 
harmony  of  this  globe  as  when  it  trembled  be- 
tween the  heavens  and  earth.  The  form  of 
almost  all  embryo  life  is  a  circle,  and  the  great 
Geometrician  may  have  made  that  the  basis  of 
all  of  his  magnificent  works.  If  the  material 
portion  of  this  world  is  ever  changing  its  form 
and  habits,  why  not  the  immaterial  (a  soul), 
which  we  see  utterly  changed  in  its  progress 
from  infancy  to  the  many  new  forms  it  assumes 
ere  it  reaches  old  age?  If,  then,  by  death  each 
portion  of  the  body  of  man  decomposes,  and  each 
portion  composing  his  body  separates  into  vegeta- 
bles, animals,  minerals,  salts,  and  volatile  gases, 
why  not  the  invisible  mind,  which  is  as  distinct 
in  the  living  being  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  either  of  the  many  distinct  functions  in  his 
organic  being?  Some  physiologists  maintain  that 
mind  is  the  resmlt  of  a  combination  of  matter, 
and  cannot  exist  in  a  state  of  separation  from  it. 
May  not  this  mind  (or  soul),  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  body,  take  a  gaseous,  invisible  form,  and 
pass  to  spheres  where  affinities  surround  it  suited 
to  its  new  existence  1  We  should  not  say — we 
would  respectfully  suggest — that  this  is  not  so, 
for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  see  this  result,  as 
in  other  philosophical  investigations,  for  animal- 
cules exist  in  every  variety  of  form  around  and 
about  us,  and  yet  are  invisible  and  intangible. 
By  transmigration,  life  is  given  to  sustain  life  in 
this  world,  and  there  is  not  one  form  of  matter, 
animal  or  vegetable,  which  does  not  suffer  death 
that  material  life  may  be  sustained.  The  animal 
bleeds,  and  the  ripe  fruit  and  vegetables  are  cut 
down  and  destroyed  to  preserve  life.  Even  thus 
bled,  to  save  and  preserve  eternal  life,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  this,  we  beg  to  observe,  is 
strictly  harmonious  with  the  physics  of  this 
world.  Yes,  there  must  arise  from  this  dis- 
solving mass  the  shadowed  exhalation  of  Him 
who  lived  and  moved  upon  earth ;  and  as  the 
temporal  life,  so  the  immortal,  and  this  change 
may  continue  more  and  more  perfect,  more  and 
more  happy  to  infinitude  of  time.  Thus,  the 
death  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  is  typified 
throughout  all  nature. 


PECULIARITIES   OF  ENGLISH  ADVERTISING 


TnE  enthusiasm  evinced  in  advertisements 
for  sale  of  wigs  is  borne  out  by  the  anecdote 
told  of  a  peruke-maker  ill  Paris,  who  had  been 
employed  in  making  a  periwig  for  a  celebrated 
preacher,  who  was  to  preach  on  a  particular 
occasion  before  the  court. 

"  I  '11  be  hanged,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions, "if  his  majesty,  or  any  man  of  taste, 
will  pay  much  attention  to  the  sermon  to-day." 

"I  remember,"  says  Doctor  Burney,  "seeing 
an  advertisement  in  an  English  newspaper  of  a 
barber  who  undertook  to  dress  hair  in  such  a 
manner  as  exactly  to  resemble  a  peruke." 

Indeed,  advertisers  get  quite  rampant  when 
on  the  subject  of  hair. 

Among  the  hidden  treasures  lately  brought  to 
light,  we  have  to  rejoice  that  the  "recipe  for 
the  '  Florentine  Restorative  Hair-balm,'  lost  to 
the  world  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,"  has 
been  rescued  from  oblivion,  as  "it  has  been  dis- 
covered among  valuable  family  papers,  which 
enables  Mr.  S.  Bergani  to  supply  the  public  with 
the  restorative,"  itself  so  miraculously  restored. 

"  Napoleon  Price" — the  great  Napoleon,  he 
might  well  be  styled — boldly  comes  forward  to 
pronounce  "  shaving  a  luxury,"  a  fact  which 
might  have  been  doubted  if  he  had  not  added 
"  that  it  only  becomes  so  by  the  use  of  his  Ry- 
phagon,  which  surpasses  anything  ever  invented 
for  shaving."  How  much  those  persons  lose 
who  do  not  secure  the  Ryphagon  is  conveyed  in 
a  few  words  :  "  The  luxury  of  a  good  shave  can 
be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  use  the  Ryphagon." 

It  is  seldom  that  an  abode  suited  to  every  taste, 
like  the  following,  is  advertised.  We  find,  from 
the  Bath  "  Journal,"  that  possession  may  be  had 
of  "  an  old  Gothic  cathedral  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  large  assembly-room  and  card-room 
adjoining  to  the  choir,  all  ready-furnished,  fit 
for  any  purpose."  Surely,  a  place  so  suited  to 
every  state  of  feeling  cannot  have  remained  un- 
tenanted. The  devout  penitent,  seeking  a  fit- 
ting place  for  devotion  and  penance ;  the  gay 
and  dissipated,  bent  on  scenes  of  revelry  and 
enjoyment,  must  have  had  a  sharp  contest  for 
the  possession. 

The  calm  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  de- 
scribed in  the  following  advertisement  a  short 
time  since :  "  Lord  Nelson  Tavern,  opposite  to 
vol.  li. — 5 


St.  Pancras  New  Church.  Euston  Square,  New 
Road.  Travellers  by  the  Northwestern  Railway 
will  find  at  this  establishment  an  excellent 
coffee-room,  wines  and  spirits  of  the  first  quality, 
well-aired  beds,  with  all  the  quietude  of  the 
country.  Omnibuses  pass  to  and  from  the 
stations  every  three  minutes." 

The  threatening  style  appears  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  The  most  imposing,  perhaps,  is  that  in 
which  a  fearful  responsibility  is  held  in  terrorem. 
In  the  following,  we  see  how  the  advertiser  at 
once  frees  himself  from  his  own  accountability. 
He  tells  us,  in  the  "  Daily  Express,"  April  7, 
1854,  that  he  "is  an  actor,"  and  "middle-aged." 
He  earnestly  implores  some  benevolent  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church  to  rescue  him 
from  the  vice  and  degradation  of  the  stage,  by 
appointing  him  his  parish-clerk  and  schoolmas- 
ter. He  is  most  anxious  to  abandon  this  sinful 
profession,  but  to  do  so,  under  present  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  court  starvation.  His  great 
desire  is  to  labor  honestly  and  usefully  for  him- 
self and  family.  Besides  the  ordinary  branches 
of  an  English  education,  he  would  undertake  to 
impart  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages ;  he  has  also  a  good  knowledge  of  church 
psalmody,  and  his  wife  can  act  as  schoolmis- 
tress, organist,  &c.  "  Any  clergyman  wishing  to 
learn  further  particulars  is  respectfully  invited 
to  communicate  to  G.  M.  P.  W.,  Teacher.  '  Ex- 
press' newspaper  office."  If  this  conscientious 
man  continues  longer  in  his  sinful  course,  who 
then  are  to  blame  but  those  on  whom  he  has 
called  to  come  to  the  rescue?  He  is  most  anxious 
to  abandon  his  wicked  profession,  but  between 
that  and  the  calling  of  a  parish-clerk  he  sees  no 
intermediate  state.  His  great  desire  is  "  to  labor 
honestly  and  usefully  for  himself  and  family." 
If  none  will  assist  him  to  do  so  in  the  way  he 
points  out,  he  is  evidently  resolved  to  labor  sin- 
fully for  himself  and  family.  We  should  think 
that  the  fewer  inquiries  into  particulars  of  one 
who,  by  his  own  admission,  is  engaged  in  a  sin- 
ful profession,  the  better,  so  that,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  more  advisable  not  to  take  advantage 
of  his  permission. 

The  advertisements  of  and  for  servants  have 
fallen  off  very  much  from  the  elaborate  style 
which  we  can  well  remember.     "  Sinless  mon 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


ttert  llm!  the  world  ne'er  saw"  offered  themselves 
for  every  variety  of  service,  and  ladies  hoped  to 
secure  all  the  cardinal  virtues  for  a  few  pounds 
a  year.  "Brevity,"  wc  are  told  by  Hamlet,  "is 
the  soul  of  wit,"  and  it  has  superseded  the  ela- 
borate style,  owing,  wc  confess,  to  its  being  less 
ly.  Ladies  must  now  run  all  chances  for  a 
paragon  of  perfection;  the  age  and  height  arc 
all  that  men  servants  now  deem  it  necessary  to 
state,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  "  a  charac- 
ter," varying  from  "  eleven  months"  to  "  two 
years,"  but  whether  good  or  bad  is  not  divulged. 
Some  of  the  advertisements  in  the  column  of 
Wants  were  sufficiently  unreasonable.  This  is 
a  specimen,  which  wc  copied  a  few  years  since 
from  a  newspaper  : — 

"  Wanted,  for  a  family  who  have  bad  health, 
a  sober,  steady  person  in  the  capacity  of  doctor, 
surgeon,  and  apothecary;  he  must  occasionally 
act  as  butler,  and  dress  hair  and  wigs.  He  will 
be  required  sometimes  to  read  prayers,  and  preach 
a  sermon  every  Sunday."  A  few  years  since, 
these  advertisements  were  made  the  vehicle  for 
sectarian  professions.  Wc  have  frequently  seen 
a  coachman's  boast  in  these  words :  "  He  can 
drive  four-in-hand,  and  is  of  the  Established 
Church ;"  and  a  lady  requires  her  laundress  to 
"  do  up  fine  things  in  the  neatest  manner,  and 
to  be  of  the  Established  Church."  We  once 
saw  this  advertisement  from  a  printing-office : 
"  Wanted,  a  Devil ;  he  must  be  of  Evangelical 
principles." 

"  Youth  wanted  by  a  middle-aged  gentleman" 
appeared  not  long  since. 

Among  all  the  wants  made  known  through 
the  public  papers,  that  for  "  partners  for  life" 
appears  the  most  extraordinary.  Very  recently, 
we  read,  in  the  "  Morning  Post,"  that  "  a  lady, 
who  will  have  more  than  £20,000  in  a  few 
years,  would  like  the  addition  of  rank  (what 
lady  would  not?),  and  wishing  to  marry  a  poor, 
but  well-principled  nobleman,  or  the  eldest  son 
of  one  (still  harping  on  the  title).  If  leading 
an  immoral  life,  need  not  apply. — Celia." 

There  is  a  " '  Matrimonial  Alliance  Bureau,' 
Great  College  Street,  Westminster,  London, 
legally  established  in  1847,  for  introducing  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  at  present  unknown  to  each 
other,  who  are  desirous  of  entering  into  matri- 
mony. Many  thousands,  comprising  all  classes 
of  society,  have  been  married  and  made  happy 
through  Mr.  Carson's  assistance  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  such  unparalleled  success  is  the 
best  guarantee  that  all  can  be  suitably  married, 
irrespective  of  age,  appearance,  or  position.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to  marry, 


but  who  cannot  find^iitable  partners  among 
their  own  circle  of  ae^aintance,  should  apply 
immediately,  and  not  wait,  in  the  too  often  fal- 
lacious hope  of  being  more  successful  next  year, 
&c.  &c." 

Mr.  Watson's  advertisement,  which  appeared 
in  the  "Times,"  is  still  more  alluring.  It  runs 
thus  :  "  Matrimony  made  easy,  or  how  to  win  a 
lover.  Mr.  Watson  continues  to  send  free  to 
any  address  plain  directions  to  enable  ladies  or 
gentlemen  to  win  the  devoted  affections  of  as 
many  of  the  opposite  sex  as  their  hearts  may 
desire.  The  process  is  so  simple,  captivating, 
and  enthralling,  that  all  may  bo  married,  irre- 
spective of  age,  appearance,  or  position,  while 
the  most  fickle  or  cold-hearted  must  bow  to  its 
attractions.  Young  and  old,  peer  and  peeress, 
as  well  as  the  peasant,  arc  alike  subject  to  its 
influence ;  and  last,  it  can  be  arranged  with 
such  care  and  delicacy,  that  disclosure  is  impos- 
sible. Address  Mr.  Watson,  Robert  Street, 
Strand,  inclosing  twelve  stamps." 

What  a  bargain  !  As  many  hearts  as  can  be 
desired  for  the  value  of  twelve  stamps,  at  the 
cost  of  Id.  each.  Who  so  penurious  as  to  hesi- 
tate about  the  expenditure  of  a  shilling  for  such 
a  purpose  ? 

But  of  all  offers  to  supply  wants,  surely  none 
can  be  so  welcome  as  that  which  engages  to 
"  revive  and  corroborate  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul."  It  was  thus  advertised  a  few  weeks 
since  :  "  Loss  of  memory  or  forgetfulness  cured 
by  a  grateful  electuary  peculiarly  adapted  for 
that  end.  It  strikes  at  the  primary  source  which 
few  apprehend  of  forgetfulness,  makes  the  head 
clear  and  easy,  the  spirits  free,  active,  and  un- 
disturbed, corroborates  and  revives  all  the  noble 
faculties  of  the  soul,  such  as  thought,  judgment, 
apprehension,  reason,  and  memory,  which  last, 
in  particular,  it  so  strengthens,  as  to  render  that 
faculty  exceeding  quick  and  good  beyond  imagi- 
nation, thereby  enabling  those  whose  memory 
was  before  almost  totally  lost  to  remember  the 
minutest  circumstance." 

It  is  plain  that,  if  this  electuary  grew  into 
general  use,  it  would  set  the  world  right.  A 
small  portion,  properly  administered,  would 
regulate  public  and  private  affairs  as  they  were 
never  regulated  before.  Pledges  and  promises 
would  not,  as  heretofore,  escape  the  memory ; 
benefits  and  kindnesses  would  be  spared  from 
oblivion ;  and  many  who  feel  themselves  for- 
gotten and  neglected  would  find  a  place  in  the 
memory  of  those  by  whom  they  should  be  re- 
membered. 


AUNT    TABITHA'S    F  I  E  E  S  I  D  E. 

No.    XI.— WHAT    BEFELL    ABEL    HODGKINS. 


BY     EDITH     WOODLEY. 


"  Why,  Paul,  where  have  you  been  this  cold 
evenin'  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  aunt,  I  called  to  sec  Harry 
Lowe  a  little  while,  and  then  when  I  started  for 
home,  the  evening  was  so  clear  and  so  beautiful, 
I  was  tempted  to  stop  and  look  at  the  galaxy 
and  some  of  the  other  stars." 

"  The  gal  Achsah,  did  you  say?  Well,  what 
you  can  see  in  Achsah  Packard  more  than  in 
any  other  gal  about  here  'twould  puzzle  a  law- 
yer to  tell.  Accordin'  to  my  mind,  she  isn't 
half  so  handsome,  and  hasn't  half  so  purty  a 
way  with  her  as  Sally  Green." 

"  You  misunderstood  me,  aunt.  I  didn't 
mean" — 

"  La,  Paul,  you  needn't  try  to  blind  me.  I 
can  see  through  a  pino  board  as  well  as  any- 
body. I  've  seen  this  long  time,  and  I  've  spoke 
of  it  to  Lizzy,  that  you'd  taken  a  likin'  to 
Achsah." 

"  Why,  no,  I  haven't,  aunt.  I  didn't  mean 
that  I  'd  been  stopping  to  look  at  her.  I  meant 
that"— 

"  Never  mind.  I  shall  take  you  as  it  is,  not 
as  you  say.  I  don't  expect  you  to  own  that  you 
care  any  more  about  her  than  you  do  the  rest  of 
the  gals,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  like  to 
see  young  folks  brazen-faced  about  sich  things. 
Speakin'  of  Achsah  Packard  makes  me  think  of 
her  aunt,  Achsah  Merrill,  that  was.  She  used 
to  be  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  and  was  forty  times 
as  handsome  as  her  namesake  is  or  ever  will  be. 
Come  along,  Paul,  and  set  down  by  the  fire,  and 
I'll  tell  you  and  Lizzy  about  one  of  her  old 
sparks.  His  name  was  Abel  Hodgkins.  You  've 
hecm  me  tell  of  Abel  many  a  time.  Well,  he  'd 
lived  along  till  he  got  to  be  nigh  on  to  forty 
year  old  without  as  much  as  ever  goin'  to  see 
any  of  the  gals,  or  even  waitin'  on  one  of  'em 
home  from  meetin'  or  singin'-school.  His  sister 
Nabby  kept  his  house  for  him.  She  was  a  widder, 
but  had  no  children,  so  they  took  Sim  Hodgkins, 
their  brother's  youngest  son,  to  live  with  'em. 
Sim  was  bright  and  as  smart  as  a  steel  trap,  but 
terrible  wild  and  mischievous.  He  needed  some- 
body to  carry  a  stiddier  hand  with  him  than 
either  his  Uncle  Abel  or  Aunt  Nabby.  Well, 
one  evenin' — I  was  about  sixteen  year  old — I 


took  myknittin'-work,  .and  went  in  to  chat  with 
Nabby  a  little  while.  I  al'ays  called  her  Nabby, 
though  she  was  old  enough  to  be  my  mother, 
for  we  were  near  neighbors,  and  there  was  scarce 
a  day  that  we  didn't  see  each  other.  When  I 
went  in,  Abel  was  scttin'  afore  the  fire,  to  all 
appearance  in  a  brown  study.  He  jest  nodded 
when  he  seed  who  it  was,  and  that  was  all  the 
notice  he  took  of  me.  By  and  by,  he  looked  up 
all  of  sudding,  and  said  to  Nabby :  '  I  want  you 
to  tie  my  cue,  and  powder  my  hair  jest  as  cute 
as  you  can.' 

" '  What  on  airlh  is  in  the  wind  now,  Abel  ?' 
said  she. 

"  '  I  'vc  thoughts  of  goin'  over  to  see  neighbor 
Merrill  a  little  while,'  says  he. 

"'Well,  what  if  you  have?'  says  she.  'I 
don't  see  as  that's  any  reason  for  your  havin' 
your  hair  powdered.  If  'twas  Sunday,  'twould 
be  a  different  thing,  but  seein'  it's  on'y  a  week 
day,  'twould  look  kind  o'  ridiculous  like,  accord- 
in'  to  my  way  of  thinkin'.' 

"  '  I  guess  I  know  what  I  'm  about,'  says  he, 
'  and  if  you  aint  a  mind  to  do  it,  Sim  will,  I 
know.' 

"  '  I  'm  sure,'  says  Nabby,  '  I  've  no  objection 
to  doin'  it,  on'y  I  'm  afearcd  'twill  make  you  an 
object  of  ridicule,  as  'twere.' 

"  'You  needn't  worry  about  that,'  says  he. 

"So,  Nabby  didn't  stop  to  argue  the  case  any 
longer,  for  she  knew  that  when  he  once  got  sot 
on  anything,  you  couldn't  any  more  turn  him 
than  you  could  turn  a  mectin'-housc.  As  I 
said,  she  didn't  stop  to  argufy,  but  went  right 
along,  and  got  her  little  paper  box  half  full  of 
boughten  flour,  and  her  powder-puff.  Arter 
she'd  tied  his  cue  with  a  new  black  ribbon  ho 
took  out  his  pocket,  that  he'd  bought  unbe- 
known to  her,  she  gave  his  hair  a  good  pow- 
derin'.  She  didn't  spare  the  flour  a  bit,  and  by 
the  time  she  'd  finished,  Abel's  head  looked  as 
if  it  had  come  right  out  of  a  meal-bag.  He  then 
went,  solemn  as  you  ever  seed  anything,  and 
put  on  his  best  coat  and  waistcoat.  The  waist 
coat  was  kerzeymere,  fire  new,  and  a  bright 
scarlet  color.  His  coat  was  bluish.  Nabby  spun 
and  wove  it,  and  meant  to  have  had  it  a  sky 
blue,  but,  by  some  means  or  other,  she  didn't 
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have  good  luck  oolorin'  it.  When  he  got  rigged 
out,  he  looked  gay  as  a  lark,  I  can  tell  you. 
When  he  went  out,  he  told  Nabby  that,  if  he 
didn't  come  back  by  ten  o'clock,  she  needn't  set 
up  for  him. 

"  '  Oh,'  says  she,  'scein'  Tabitha  has  come  to 
spend  the  evenin'  with  me,  I  sha'n't  feel  tired 
if  you  stay  till  'leven.  Did  you  ever?'  says 
Nabby,  the  minute  he  was  gone,  and  that  was 
all  she  said  about  it ;  but  Sim,  who  'd  been  sit- 
tin'  in  the  corner,  to  all  appearance  as  sober  as 
a  judge,  jumped  up  and  danced  about  the  room 
as  if  he  was  possessed  of  an  evil  sperit,  eryin' 
out :  '  Three  cheers  for  Uncle  Abel !  He 's  gone 
to  see  Achsah  Merrill.' 

"It  was  a  good  mile  to  where  Mr.  Merrill 
lived  if  you  went  round  the  road,  but  there  was 
a  kind  of  a  cart-path  through  the  fields  and 
pastures  to  accommodate  people  about  haulin' 
their  winter's  wood,  so  Abel  thought  he  'd  jest 
cut  across  rather  than  to  go  round,  'cause  he  'd 
have  to  have  the  trouble  of  a  horse  if  he  went 
by  the  road.  'Twas  a  cool  evenin',  the  latter 
end  of  October,  though  'twa'n't  cold  enough  to 
freeze,  and  while  he  jogged  along,  he  thought 
of  Achsah's  sparklin'  eyes,  and  how  spruce  he 
looked  in  his  blue  coat  and  red  waistcoat. 
There  was  a  brisk  nor'west  wind  a  blowin',  and 
arter  he  got  past  a  piece  of  woods,  there  was 
nothin'  to  prevent  its  havin'  a  purty  free  rake 
across  the  fields  and  pastures.  Arter  a  while, 
he  had  to  make  a  turn,  and  then  it  blew  full  in 
his  face,  so  he  thought  he  might  as  well  button 
up  his  coat.  This  naterally,  as  'twere,  as  he 
had  a  nice  large  flock  of  sheep,  brought  to  his 
mind  the  price  of  wool,  and  that,  by  what  old 
Major  Fogg  used  to  call  a  "sociaton  of  idecs,' 
made  him  think  how  much  mutton  was  likely 
to  be  a  pound.  From  that,  he  went  on  to  settle 
it  in  his  own  mind  what  would  naterally  be  the 
difference  between  trustin'  a  spell,  or  sellin'  for 
cash  paid  right  down  on  the  nail,  as  the  sayin' 
is,  when  a  brisk  light,  shinin'  from  farmer  Mer- 
rill's window,  turned  his  thoughts  from  the  sheep 
back  to  Achsah.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  I 
r'aly  b'leve  he  'd  'ave  calc'lated  to  a  hair  what 
the  whole  flock  of  sheep  would  'ave  come  to. 
Well,  you  see,  the  sky  was  overcast.  There 
wa'n't  a  star  to  be  seen  ;  and  while  he  'd  been 
reckonin'  up  about  the  sheep,  grad'ally  and  by 
degrees,  as  'twere,  he  'd  strayed  out  of  the  cart- 
path.  As  soon  as  he  seed  the  light,  he  found 
he  'd  lost  the  path,  and  while  he  wras  tryin'  to 
find  it  ag'in,  all  of  a  suddin'  he  lost  his  footin', 
and  slipped  right  into  a  clay-pit.  Abel  was 
purty  spry,  and,  by  some  means  or  other,  his 
hand  happened  to  come  ag'in  the  roots  of  a  tree 


that  grew  close  to  th*  edge  of  the  pit,  which 

had  been  left  bare  ^Bdiggin'  away  the  clay. 
He  continued  to  catch  hold  of  'cm,  and  cried 
out  for  help  with  all  his  might.  No  one  an- 
swered; but  arter  a  while,  he  heerd  a  horse 
comin',  and  he  said  to  himself:  'That's  the 
step  of  old  Dobbin,  I  know.' 

'"That's  where  you're  right,  uncle,'  said 
Sim,  ridin'  up  close  to  the  clay-pit. 

"  '  Well,  do  get  off  the  horse,  and  take  hold 
of  my  hand,  and  help  me  out,  for  my  strength 
is  a'most  spent.  I  can't  hold  on  but  a  dreadful 
little  while  longer.' 

"  '  'Cause  you  're  in,  it 's  no  reason  that  you 
should  pull  me  in,'  says  Sim ;  '  but  never  fear, 
uncle.  I  know  a  way  to  have  you  out  in  a 
trice.  Here,  Dobbin,'  says  he  to  the  horse, 
'you  needn't  s'pose  you're  goin'  to  be  idle;' 
and  with  that,  Sim  took  the  bridle,  and  tied  it 
round  one  of  Dobbin's  hind  legs.  He  then  threw 
the  end  to  his  uncle. 

"'Mind  and  hold  on  fast,  Uncle  Abel,'  says 
he;  'and  takin'  Dobbin  by  the  mane,  he  tried 
to  make  him  step  for'ard.  But  though  Dobbin 
in  his  younger  days,  afore  he  'd  had  his  sperits 
broke  by  draggin'  the  cart  and  plough,  had  a 
trick  of  jumpin'  from  the  pasture  into  the  field, 
'specially  when  the  pasture  was  short,  and  the 
clover  was  in  bloom,  and  so  was  obleeged  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  clog  tied  to  his  leg  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  he  had  never,  in  his 
wildest  days,  been  used  to  sich  a  heavy  clog  as 
Abel  was  ;  so  Sim,  with  all  his  coaxin',  and 
whistlin',  and  cherrupin',  and  pullin'  at  his 
mane,  couldn't  make  him  stir  a  step.  There 
he  stood,  with  his  fore-feet  planted  in  the  clayey 
airth  jest  as  fairm  as  the  hills.  But  Sim  had 
never  larnt  the  art  of  tyin'  a  sailor's  knot,  nor 
yet  a  weaver's  knot,  for  the  one  he  tied  in  the 
bridle  soon  gave  way,  and  Dobbin  sprung  for- 
'ard as  nimble  as  if  he  'd  been  a  two  year  old 
colt.  At  the  same  time,  he  neighed  jest  as  loud 
as  he  could,  he  was  so  glad,  you  see,  'cause 
he'd  got  clear.  But  the  noise  the  horse  made 
was  nothin'  to  what  came  out  of  the  clay-pit 
when  Abel  found  himself  fallin'.  He  was  so 
scairt,  he  never  tried  to  save  himself  a  bit,  and 
so  fell  his  whole  length  on  the  ground.  Mr. 
Merrill  heerd  him,  and  snatchin'  up  the  tongs, 
for  he  didn't  know  but  that  somebody  was  com- 
mittin'  murder,  he  run  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the 
place  where  the  cries  seemed  to  come  from. 
His  wife  and  darter  follered  on  arter  him,  Miss 
Merrill  with  a  long-handled  skimmer  (for  she 
was  jest  a  skimmin'  a  kittle  of  sweet  cider  they 
were  bilin'  down  to  make  apple-sass  with),  and 
Achsah  with  a  lantern. 
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"'Who's  there?'  |U  Mr.  Merrill,  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  the  place! 

"'It's  I,'  answered  Abel. 

"  '  Well,  why  don't  you  come  out  and  show 
yourself?     Here  's  a  good  stout  ladder.' 

"  '  How  can  I,'  says  Abel,  '  when  I  'm  all 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  can't  stir  an  inch  ?' 

"  With  that,  Mr.  Merrill  took  the  lantern, 
and  went  down  the  ladder. 

"  '  Well,  neighbor  Hodgkins,'  says  he,  '  let  me 
see  some  of  your  bruises.  Whereabouts  are 
they?" 

" '  If  you  're  all  smashed  to  pieces,'  says  Sim, 
'it's  rather  strange,  for  when  you  hung  there, 
holdin'  on  to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  you  wa'n't 
more  'n  six  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
I  knew  it  all  the  time,  but  thought  I  'd  have  a 
little  sport  tryin'  to  make  Dobbin  pull  you  out.' 

"  Abel  was  so  'shamed  when  Sim  told  him 
this — for  he  could  see  by  the  light  of  the  lantern 
he  spoke  the  truth — that  he  sprung  up  from  the 
ground,  and  run  up  the  ladder  jest  as  spry  as  a 
cat.  He  meant  to  have  boxed  Sim's  ears — and 
he  sartainly  richly  desarved  it  for  lcttin'  his 
uncle  hold  on  to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  a'most 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  when  he  knew  all 
the  time  he  was  in  no  more  danger  than  if  he  'd 
a  been  at  home,  sittin'  in  the  chimbley  corner; 
but  Sim  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  uncle's  hand. 

"  Mr.  Merrill  and  his  wife  were  terrible  air- 
nest  for  Abel  to  go  home  with  'em,  and  dry  his 
clothes,  but  they  couldn't  persuade  him  to, 
for  he  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  a  sight 
to  be  seen,  with  his  clothes  all  daubed  over  with 
clay.     Whether  or  no  they  had  any  suspicion 


that  he'd  sot  out  on  purpose  to  come  and  see 
their  darter  when  he  got  sarved  so,  I  don't  know. 
I  guess  though  they  didn't  mistrust  anything  of 
the  kind,  for  he  was  old  enough  to  be  Achsah's 
father.  However,  it  wa'n't  long  afterwards 
afore  they  had  a  hint  of  it. 

"  Arter  he'd  come  home,  and  got  on  some  dry 
clothes,  as  he  sot  afore  the  fire,  with  a  pint  mug 
of  hot  ginger-tea  in  his  hand  Nabby  had  made 
him,  to  keep  him  from  takin'  cold,  he  looked 
kind  o'  solemn  like  right  straight  into  the  mug 
as  much  as  a  minute,  as  if  he  was  tryin'  to  spy 
out  somcthin'  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  then  cast 
a  kind  of  sidelong  glance  at  me,  at  the  same  time 
smilin'  the  least  bit  in  the  world. 

" '  Tabitha,'  says  he,  '  I  '11  tell  you  what.' 

"  '  Well,'  says  I. 

"  '  If  you  should  ever,'  says  he — and  then  he 
give  a  kind  of  merry  twinkle  with  his  eyes — '  I 
say,  if  you  should  ever  fall  in  love,  and  the  swain 
should  prove  hardhearted,  and  not  return  your 
pertiality,  you  needn't  be  worried  a  bit.' 

"'Why?'  says  I. 

""Cause,'  says  he,  'I've  this  evenin'  had 
the  good  fortin  to  find  out  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  love.' 

"  '  Pray,  what  is  it?'  says  I. 

"  'A  good  cool  plaster  made  of  clay,'  says  he; 
and  then  he  put  the  mug  to  his  lips,  and  drunk 
down  full  half  of  the  tea  without  once  stoppin' 
to  take  breath. 

"  And  I  guess  he  spoke  the  truth  as  far  as  he 
himself  was  consarned,  for  he  was  never  known 
to  set  out  to  go  a  courtin'  ag'in  from  that  day 
to  this." 
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[The  following  may  have  been  read  by  many 
of  our  subscribers  ;  but  we  think  it  is  so  ex- 
cellent a  parody  that  we  are  willing  to  give  it  a 
place  in  our  "  Book,"  and  so  preserve  it.] 

This  morning,  November  11th,  at  half  past 
11  o'clock  precisely,  an  unfortunate  young  man, 
Mr.  Edward  Pinckncy,  underwent  the  extreme 
penalty  of  infatuation,  by  expiating  his  attach- 
ment to  Mary  Ann  Gale  in  front  of  the  altar 
railings  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Islington. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  these  friends 
of  the  party  who  were  at  Jones's,  at  Brixton, 
two  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Pinckney  was  there  and 
then  first  introduced  to  Miss  Gale,  to  whom  he 
instantly  began   to  direct  particular  attention, 
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£    dancing  with  her  no  less  than  six  sets  that  even- 
s    ing,  and  handing  her  things  at  supper  in  the 
most  devoted  manner.     From  that  period  com- 
\    menced  the  intimacy  between  them  which  tcr 
minated  in  this  morning's  catastrophe. 

Poor  Pinckney  had  barely  attained  his  twenty- 
eighth  year ;  but  there  is  no  belief  that,  but  for 
reasons  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  his  single  life 
would  have  come  to  an  untimely  end.  A  change 
for  the  better,  however,  having  occurred  in  his 
circumstances,  the  young  lady's  friends  were 
induced  to  sanction  his  addresses,  and  thus  be- 
came accessories  to  the  course  which  he  has 
just  suffered. 

The  unhappy  young  man  passed  the  last  night 
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of  his  bachelor  existence  in  his  solitary  chamber. 
From  half-past  eight  to  ten,  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  letters.  Shortly  after,  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Henry,  knocked  at  the  door,  when  the 
doomed  youth  told  him  to  come  in.  On  being 
asked  when  he  meant  to  go  to  bed,  he  replied  : 
"  Not  yet."  The  question  was  then  put  to  him 
how  he  thought  he  would  sleep,  to  which  he 
answered:  "I  don't  know."  He  then  expressed 
his  desire  for  a  cigar  and  a  glass  V>f  lemonade. 
His  brother,  who  partook  of  the  like  refresh- 
ments, now  demanded  if  he  would  take  anything 
more  that  night.  He  said :  "  Nothing,"  in  a 
firm  voice.  His  affectionate  brother  then  rose 
to  take  his  leave,  when  the  devoted  one  consi- 
derately advised  him  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Precisely  at  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  seven 
the  next  morning,  the  victim  of  Cupid  having 
been  called,  according  to  his  desire,  he  arose  and 
promptly  dressed  himself.  He  had  the  self- 
control  to  shave  himself  without  the  slightest 
injury,  for  not  even  a  scratch  upon  his  chin 
appeared  after  the  operation.  It  would  seem 
that  he  devoted  a  longer  time  than  usual  at  his 
toilet. 

The  wretched  man  was  attired  in  a  light  blue 
dress-coat,  with  frosted  buttons,  a  white  vest, 
and  nankeen  trousers,  with  patent  boots.  He 
wore  around  his  neck  a  variegated  satin  scarf, 
which  partly  concealed  the  Corrazzo  of  the 
bosom.  In  front  of  the  scarf  was  inserted  a 
breastpin  of  conspicuous  dimensions. 

Having  descended  the  staircase  with  a  quick 
step,  he  entered  the  apartment  where  his  bro- 
ther, and  sister,  and  a  few  friends  awaited  him. 
He  then  shook  hands  cordially  with  all  present, 
and  on  being  asked  how  he  slept,  answered : 
"  Very  well !"  And  to  the  further  demand  as 
to  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  said  that  he  "  felt 
happy."  One  of  the  party  hereupon  suggested 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  something  be- 
fore the  melancholy  ceremony  was  gone  through ; 
he  exclaimed,  with  some  emphasis :  "  Decidedly." 
Breakfast  was  accordingly  served,  when  he  ate 
a  French  roll,  a  large  round  toast,  two  sausages, 
and  drank  three  great  breakfast  cups  of  tea. 
In  reply  to  an  expression  of  astonishment  on 
the  part  of  a  person  present,  he  declared  that  he 
had  never  felt  happier  in  his  life. 

Having  inquired  the  time,  and  ascertained 
that  it  was  ten  minutes  of  eleven,  he  remarked 
that  it  would  soon  be  over.  His  brother  then 
inquired  if  he  could  do  anything  for  him,  when 
he  said  he  would  like  a  glass  of  ale.  Having 
drank  this,  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied. 

The  fatal  moment  now  approaching,  he  de- 
voted the  remaining  portion  of  his  time  to  dis- 


tribute those  little  artudcti  he  would  no  longer 
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want.  To  one,  he  gaw  his  cigar-case,  to  an- 
other his  tobacco-stopper,  and  charged  his  bro- 
ther Henry  with  his  latch-key,  with  instructions 
to  deliver  it  after  all  was  over,  with  due  solem- 
nity, to  the  landlady.  The  clock  at  length  struck 
eleven,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  cab  was  at  the  door.  He  merely 
said  :  "lam  ready,"  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
conducted  to  the  vehicle,  into  which  he  got  with 
his  brother,  his  friends  following  on  behind  the 
others. 

Arriving  at  the  tragical  spot,  a  short,  but  anx- 
ious delay  of  some  moments  took  place,  after 
which  they  were  joined  by  the  lady  with  her 
friends.  Little  was  said  on  either  side ;  but 
Miss  Gale,  with  customary  decorum,  shed  tears. 
Pinckney  endeavored  to  preserve  decorum,  but 
a  slight  twitching  in  his  mouth  and  eyebrows 
proclaimed  his  inward  agitation. 

All  necessary  preliminaries  having  now  been 
settled,  and  the  prescribed  necessary  formalities 
gone  through,  the  usual  question  was  put — 

"  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wife?" 

"  I  will." 

He  then  put  the  fatal  ring  on  Miss  Gale's  fin- 
ger, the  hymeneal  noose  was  adjusted,  and  the 
poor  fellow  was  launched  into — matrimony ! 


A  ROMAN  LADY'S  TOILET. 

The  toilet  of  a  Roman  lady  involved  an  ela- 
borate and  very  costly  process.  It  commenced 
at  night,  when  the  face,  supposed  to  have  been 
tarnished  by  exposure,  was  overlaid  with  a 
poultice  composed  of  boiled  or  moistened  flour, 
spread  on  with  the  fingers.  Poppsean  unguents 
sealed  the  lips,  and  the  lady  was  profusely  rub- 
bed with  Cerona  ointment.  In  the  morning,  the 
poultice  and  unguents  were  washed  off;  a  bath 
of  asses'  milk  imparted  a  delicate  whiteness  to 
the  skin ;  and  the  pale  face  was  freshened  and 
revived  with  enamel.  The  full  eyelids,  which 
the  Roman  lady  still  knows  so  well  how  to  use 
— now  suddenly  raising  them,  to  reveal  a  glance 
of  surprise  or  of  melting  tenderness,  now  letting 
them  drop,  like  a  veil,  over  the  lustrous  eyes — 
the  full,  rounded  eyelids  were  colored  within, 
and  a  needle,  dipped  in  jetty  dye,  gave  length 
and  sphericity  to  the  eyebrows.  The  forehead 
was  encircled  by  a  wreath  or  fillet,  fastened  in 
the  luxuriant  hair,  which  rose  in  front  in  a 
pyramidal  pile,  formed  of  successive  ranges  of 
curls,  and  giving  the  appearance  of  more  than 
ordinary  height. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE.— A  TALE  OE  BUTTONS. 


BY     LUCY     ELLEN     GUERNSEY. 

"  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 


Breakfast  was  just  over  at  the  parsonage; 
the  table  was  cleared  away,  the  chairs  set  back, 
and  Mrs.  Ashton.  in  a  neat  morning-dress,  with 
a  pretty  little  cap  on  her  pretty  little  head,  was 
standing  with  her  arm  over  her  tall  husband's 
shoulder,  looking  at  the  morning  paper.  And  as 
fine-looking  a  pair  they  were,  as  you  will  be  likely 
to  see  in  a  summer's  day.  The  Reverend  Cle- 
ment Ashton  was  indeed  said  to  be  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  parish,  and  that  with  good 
reason ;  whether  he  ever  had  any  ideas  of  his 
own  on  the  subject,  was  entirely  his  own  affair. 
He  was  not  the  least  bit  of  a  dandy,  however, 
though  he  always  dressed  with  perfect  neatness 
and  taste,  and  his  brown  whiskers  and  abundant 
curly  hair  had  never  been  seen  disordered  within 
the  memory  of  man. 

Mrs.  Ashton,  as  she  was  styled  by  the  parish 
— Christiana,  as  her  godfathers  and  godmothers 
named  her — Crissey,  as  her  brothers  and  her 
husband  called  her — was  not  usually  regarded 
as  remarkably  handsome.  Her  features  were 
not  very  regular,  and  she  was  not  fair;  but  her 
eyes,  so  bright  and  clear,  her  figure  so  elastic 
and  trim,  her  abundant  hair,  and  above  all,  her 
frank,  easy  manners,  and  the  expression  of 
sunny,  good  temper  and  perfect  openness,  which 
righted  up  her  face,  made  most  people  consider 
her  a  very  attractive  woman.  Every  one  in  the 
parish  liked  her,  from  the  two  old  black  people, 
who  sat  in  the  warm  corner  near  the  stove  in 
church,  and  always  came  round  to  get  their 
dinner  at  the  parsonage  on  Sundays,  to  Mrs.  Dr. 
Rush,  who  was  by  far  the  grandest  lady  in  the 
parish,  and  the  two  Misses  Laden,  who  had  been 
at  first  highly  offended  at  the  young  minister 
for  going  off  down  to  Philadelphia  to  get  mar- 
ried, as  if  no  one  in  Harddollar  were  good  enough 
for  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashton  had  been  married  about 
six  months,  after  an  engagement  of  almost  three 
years,  during  which  time  they  had  corresponded 
vigorously,  but  had  seen  very  little  of  each  other, 
for  Mr.  Ashton  was  an  assistant  in  an  overgrown 
parish  in  one  of  our  larger  cities,  and  could  sel- 
dom be  spared ;  and  Chrissey  was  a  teacher  in 
another  great  city,  where  she  supported  herself, 
and  helped,  by  her  labors,  to  educate  one  of  her 


brothers  for  the  ministry.  It  was  not  till  this 
brother  had  finished  his  studies,  and  was  placed 
on  an  independent  footing,  that  she  had  con- 
sented to  be  married. 

"  George  cannot  support  himself  entirely," 
she  said,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  her 
lover;  "he  is  not  strong  enough  to  labor  as 
many  of  the  young  men,  his  classmates,  do, 
and  he  needs  my  help.  I  know  that  he  has 
talents  which  will  make  him  eminently  useful 
in  the  calling  he  has  chosen ;  I  know,  too,  that 
if  he  attempts  any  more  than  he  is  doing,  his 
health  will  fail,  and  he  will  become  discouraged. 
You  must  content  yourself  to  board  awhile  longer 
with  your  good  friend,  Mrs.  Bicketts,  Clement." 

And  to  this  resolution  she  steadfastly  adhered, 
despite  Clement's  persuasions,  and  those  of 
George  himself,  who  was  very  much  distressed 
at  the  thought  that  his  sisters  marriage  should 
be  put  off  on  his  account.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  lovers  did  not  see  much  of  each 
other,  and  they  were  finally  married,  without 
Chrissey's  ever  having  suspected  her  husband  of 
any  infirmity  of  temper.  She  had  suffered  much 
on  discovering  that  such  was  the  case,  and  felt 
inclined,  sometimes,  to  wish  that  she  had  never 
been  disenchanted ;  but  she  was  a  wise  woman ; 
she  knew  her  husband's  intrinsic  excellences 
and  strength  as  well  as  his  weakness,  and,  alter- 
ing an  old  maxim  to  suit  her  own  purposes,  she 
resolved  both  to  endure  and  to  cure. 

"  What  do  you  set  about  to-day  ?"  she  asked, 
as  Mr.  Ashton,  having  exhausted  the  paper, 
arose  from  the  sofa  corner. 

"  Visiting !"  replied  his  reverence.  "  I  must 
go  up  to  old  Mrs.  Balcomb's,  and  see  the 
Joneses,  and  try  to  prevail  on  Phil  Taggart  to  let 
his  children  come  to  Sunday-school  once  more. 
Then,  I  have  to  administer  the  Communion  to 
poor  Maggy  Carpenter,  who  is  much  worse  again, 
and  if  I  have  time,  I  shall  get  into  the  omnibus 
and  ride  out  to  the  Mills',  to  see  that  girl  Miss 
Flower  mentioned  to  me  yesterday." 

"  What  a  round !"  exclaimed  Chrissey.  "  You 
will  never  get  home  to  dinner  at  two  o'clock. 
I  think  I  will  put  it  off  till  six,  and  run  the  risk 
of  being  thought  '  stuck  up.'  like  poor  cousin 
Lily." 
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'•  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  you  know  they  always  dine  at  six,  to 
suit  the  Doctor's  arrangements.  One  day,  Lily 
called,  about  some  society  matter,  on  a  lady  who 
lives  not  a  hundred  miles  from  her  street,  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  lady  herself 
came  to  the  door,  and  Lily  was  about  entering, 
when  she  thought  she  perceived  a  smell  of  roast 
meat  in  the  hall,  and  said,  very  politely:  'But, 
perhaps  it  is  your  dinner  hour?' 

" '  No,  indeed !'  replied  madam,  with  indigna- 
tion. '  We  don't  dine  at  this  time  of  day ;  wo 
are  not  so  stuck  up !'  " 

"  Poor  Lily !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashton,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  what  did  she  say  ?" 

"  Oh  !  she  did  her  errand,  and  retired,  of 
course.     There  was  nothing  to  be  said." 

Mr.  Ashton  turned  to  go  into  the  study,  and, 
as  he  did  so,  his  foot  caught  in  the  carpet,  and 
he  was  nearly  thrown  down.  Chrissey  started 
in  alarm,  but  he  recovered  himself,  and  said, 
pettishly  enough — 

"I  do  wish  you  would  have  that  carpet  fixed. 
I  have  stumbled  over  it  twenty  times  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  I  do  believe." 

"  I  thought  Amy  had  fixed  it,"  returned  his 
wife,  with  perfect  mildness.  "  I  am  sure  I  saw 
her  at  work  there.  The  door  must  pull  it  out 
of  place,  I  think." 

"  Oh  !  of  course,  there  is  some  excellent  reason 
for  its  being  out  of  order.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
with  all  your  ingenuity,  you  might  find  some 
way  of  making  it  more  secure." 

He  turned  into  his  study,  shutting  the  door 
after  him  with  rather  unnecessary  force,  and 
Mrs.  Ashton  returned  to  the  fire,  and  arranged 
her  work-basket  for  the  day  with  something  of 
a  cloud  on  her  fair  face.  She  was  not  left  long 
undisturbed,  for  Mr.  Ashton's  voice  was  soon 
heard  calling  her,  in  impatient  tones.  She  sighed, 
but  arose  and  entered  the  next  room,  where  she 
found  her  husband  standing  before  his  bureau, 
partly  dressed,  and  with  shirts,  cravats,  and 
handkerchiefs  scattered  about  him  like  a  new 
kind  of  snow,  while  his  face  wore  an  expression 
of  melancholy  reproach,  at  once  painful  and 
slightly  ludicrous. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh !  the  old  story.  Not  a  button  where  it 
ought  to  be !  not  a  shirt  ready  to  wear !  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  unreasonable,"  he  continued,  in 
an  agitated  voice,  as  he  tumbled  over  the  things, 
to  the  manifest  discomposure  of  the  clean  linen, 
"but  really,  Chrissey,  I  think  you  might  see 
that  my  clothes  are  in  order.  I  am  sure  I  would 
do  more  than  that  for  you  ;  but,  here  I  am  de- 
layed, and  put  to  the  greatest  inconvenience, 


because  you  cannot  saw  on  these  buttons !  I 
should  really  think  thWa  little  of  the  time  you 
spend  in  writing  to  George  and  Henry  might  as 
well  be  bestowed  on  me." 

This  address  was  delivered  in  a  tone  and  man- 
ner of  mournful  distress,  which  might  have  been 
justified,  perhaps,  if  Mrs.  Ashton  had  picked 
his  pocket  as  he  was  going  to  church. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  this  shirt?"  asked 
Chrissey,  quietly  examining  one  of  the  discarded 
garments.  "  It  seems  to  have  all  the  buttons  in 
their  places;  and  this  one,  too,  is  quite  perfect; 
and  here  is  another.  My  dear  husband,  how 
many  shirts  do  you  usually  wear  at  a  time?" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  srnile,  my 
love,  but  I  do  assure  you,  I  found  several  with 
no  means  at  all  of  fastening  the  wristbands. 
We  had  breakfast  late,  and  now  I  shall  be  de- 
tained half  an  hour,  when  I  ought  to  be  away. 
I  know  you  mean  well,  but  if  you  had  served  a 
year's  apprenticeship  with  my  mother  before 
you  were  married,  it  might  have  been  all  the 
better  for  your  housekeeping." 

"  It  might  have  prevented  it  altogether," 
thought  Chrissey,  but  the  thought  was  repressed 
in  a  moment.  She  picked  up  and  replaced  the 
scattered  .apparel,  folded  the  snowy  cravats, 
warmed  her  husband's  overshoes,  and  saw  that 
the  beautiful  little  Communion  service,  pre- 
sented by  a  lady  of  the  parish,  and  consecrated 
to  such  sufferers  as  Maggy  Carpenter,  was  in 
readiness.  Before  he  left  the  house,  Mr.  Ashton 
had  forgotten  both  his  fretfulness  and  its  cause. 
He  kissed  his  wife,  thanked  her  for  her  trouble, 
proposed  that  she  should  send  for  Lily  to  spend 
the  day  with  her,  and  strode  away  with  his  usual 
elastic  step  and  pleasant  face. 

Chrissey  watched  him  from  the  door  till  he 
turned  into  the  next  street,  and  then  went  back 
to  the  fireside,  and  to  her  own  reflections.  This 
fretfulness  and  tendency  to  be  greatly  disturbed 
at  little  matters  was  almost  her  husband's  only 
fault.  He  was  self-sacrificing  to  the  last  degree, 
faithful  and  indefatigable,  as  an  apostle  almost, 
in  his  professional  labors,  liberal  to  a  fault,  and 
in  his  administration  of  parish  matters,  wise  and 
conciliating  to  all.  He  could  bear  injuries,  real 
injuries,  with  the  greatest  patience,  and  was 
never  known  to  harbor  resentment — not  even 
against  young  Mr.  Turner  Eart,  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  not  very  wise,  though  he  tried 
very  hard  to  appear  so,  and  who  called  him 
a  canting  Methodistical  Calvinist;  nor  yet 
against  the  Bevcrend  Confusius  Misticot,  who 
described  him,  in  a  large  circle  of  his  own  select 
friends,  as  a  man  without  one  feeling  in  har- 
mony with  the  great  progress  of  the  races,  or 
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one  sympathy  with  the  holy  and  pure  idealism 
animating  the  hearts  of  the  divine  reformers  of 
the  present  day;  as  a  man,  in  fact,  of  an  in- 
tensely narrow  conscientiousness.  But,  with 
all  these  good  qualities,  Mr.  Ashton  had  one 
fault — a  fault  which  threatened  to  disturb,  and 
finally  to  destroy,  the  comfort  of  his  married 
life.  If  his  wife,  by  extravagance  or  bad  man- 
agement, had  wasted  his  income,  and  involved 
him  in  difficulties,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
never  have  spoken  an  unkind  word  to  her ;  but 
the  fact  of  a  button  being  missing,  or  a  book 
removed  from  its  place,  would  produce  a  lamen- 
tation half  indignant  and  half  pathetic,  which 
rung  in  Chrissey's  ears,  and  made  her  heart 
ache  long  after  Clement  had  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance altogether.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Mr.  Ashton  had  never  thought  of  this  habit,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  was  but  imperfectly  conscious, 
as  a  fault.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  it  was  a 
pity  he  should  be  so  sensitive,  and  sometimes  said 
that  he  wished  he  had  not  such  a  love  for  order 
and  symmetry,  for  then  he  should  not  be  so  often 
annoyed  by  the  disorderly  habits  of  other  people. 
He  said  to  himself  that  it  was  one  of  his  pecu- 
liar trials — that  even  Chrisscy,  perfect  as  she 
was,  did  not  come  up  to  his  ideas  in  this  respect; 
but  that  his  peculiar  trials,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  them,  ever  became  trials  to  other  people,  he 
did  not  imagine.  He  had  indeed  remarked,  in 
spite  of  himself,  that  Christiana's  face  was  not 
as  cheerful,  nor  her  spirits  as  light,  as  when  they 
were  first  married,  and  he  regretted  that  the  cares 
of  housekeeping  should  weigh  so  heavily  upon 
her;  but  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts 
than  that  anything  in  himself  could  have  pro- 
duced the  change. 

His  first  visit  this  morning  was  to  old  Mrs. 
Balcomb,  a  venerable  lady,  the  mother  of  two  of 
his  most  esteemed  parishioners,  and  grandmother 
and  aunt  to  half  the  parish  beside.  She  was 
quite  helpless  as  to  walking,  though  she  could 
sit  up  and  use  her  hands,  while  her  mind  was 
as  bright  as  ever.  The  Balcombs  were  plain, 
unpretending  people,  who  went  very  little  into 
what  is  called  society,  but  interested  themselves 
greatly  in  all  church  and  benevolent  enterprises, 
missions,  Sunday-schools,  relief  societies,  and 
so  forth ;  and  one  of  the  daughters,  a  young 
woman  of  fine  talent  and  warm  piety,  was  at 
this  time  engaged  in  the  African  mission.  Mr. 
Ashton  was  conducted  into  the  cheerful  sittinjr- 
room,  where  he  found  the  old  lady  alone,  seated 
beside  the  open  coal  fire,  in  her  large  easy-chair, 
contrived  by  her  sons  for  her  especial  convenience, 
with  a  reading  and  writing-desk  attached,  which 
could  be  removed  at  pleasure,  to  make  room  for 


a  work-box  or  basket.  Mrs.  Balcomb  was  a 
famous  knitter  and  needle-woman,  and  kept  all 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  family  in 
stockings  and  mittens.  She  was  knitting  at  the 
present  time,  and  only  suspended  her  work  long 
enough  to  shake  hands  with  the  minister. 

"And  how  do  you  find  yourself  this  cold 
morning?"  asked  Mr.  Ashton,  taking  a  scat 
near  the  old  lady. 

"  Oh  !  very  well,"  replied  the  old  lady  cheer- 
fully; "very  well,  indeed,  thank  God.  I  often 
wish  that  you,  who  are  obliged  to  be  up  and 
about,  could  feel  as  well  as  I  do,  sitting  here. 
I  do  assure  you,  I  enjoy  myself  very  much." 

"  No  doubt  you  do,"  said  the  minister,  pick- 
ing up  the  ball,  which  had  escaped  from  its 
basket.  "  If  all  were  of  as  cheerful  a  spirit,  the 
world  might  go  on  much  better.  But,  what  have 
you  been  reading  since  I  saw  you  ?" 

"  Why,  I  hardly  know.  I  have  looked  through 
a  variety  of  things  which  the  children  have 
brought  me,  and  I  have  read  the  books  your 
wife  sent,  and  the  newspapers.  Then  we  have 
had  two  long  letters  from  my  granddaughter 
Julia,  and  they  are  always  very  interesting. 
They  would  be,  you  know,  even  if  they  were 
from  strangers,  and  so  much  the  more  from  our 
own  dear  children." 

"Of  course,"  assented  Clement.  "And  what 
does  Julia  say  ?     Does  she  seem  happy  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  very  happy  and  contented,  and, 
thank  God,  very  well.  They  have  a  great  deal 
to  do,  of  course,  and  many  inconveniences  to  put 
up  with,  but  they  are  devoted  to  their  work,  and 
live  only  for  it,  and  for  each  other.  It  was  hard 
for  me  to  feel  willing  to  part  with  Julia,  Mr. 
Ashton,  even  for  the  work  to  which  she  was 
going,  and  if  I  had  not  felt  perfect  confidence  in 
Richard,  I  never  should  have  consented.  But 
I  have  known  him  from  his  babyhood,  in  his 
father's  house,  and  during  his  college  career, 
and  I  may  safely  say,  that  he  never,  by  any 
little  indulgence  of  selfishness,  or  fretful  im- 
patience, brought  a  cloud  over  the  face  of  any 
one  connected  with  him." 

Mr.  Ashton  fell  into  a  reverie  at  these  words, 
which  made  him  rather  inattentive  to  the  old 
lady ;  but  he  was  roused  by  her  asking — 

"And  how  is  your  dear  wife,  Mr.  Ashton?  I 
hope  she  keeps  her  health  and  her  good  looks  !" 

"  She  is  very  well,"  said  Clement,  recovering 
himself,  "  and  desired  to  be  remembered  to  you. 
She  is  coming  up  to  see  you  in  a  few  days." 

"  I  thought,  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  did 
not  look  quite  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  usual," 
remarked  Mrs.  Balcomb.  "  You  must  take  care 
of  her,  my  good  friend;  it  is  a  great  deal  for  such 
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a  young  creature  to  leave  home  and  friends,  and 
go  into  a  strange  place,  and  among  strangers,  if 
she  has  everything  made  as  easy  for  her  as 
possible.  You  will  excuse,  me  for  speaking  so 
plainly.  I  am  an  old  woman,  you  know,  and 
you  young  men  seem  to  me  almost  like  boys; 
even  though  you  are  in  orders." 

"I  have  thought,  myself,  that  Chrissey  was 
not  quite  as  cheerful  as  formerly,"  replied  Cle- 
ment. "I  supposed  it  might  be  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  her  new  cares,  and  to  her  being,  as 
you  say,  among  strangers.  She  is  used  to  care, 
however,  in  her  school.  I  hardly  think  it  can 
be  that.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  she  should 
lose  her  elasticity  of  spirits  as  she  grows  older." 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Ashton,"  returned  the  old 
lady,  "  not  at  all.  I  am  older  than  almost  any 
one  in  the  parish,  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
more  light-hearted  person  in  it  at  this  moment. 
Well,  my  dear,  it  is  not  my  affair,  perhaps,  but 
again  I  tell  you  take  good  care  of  your  pretty 
wife,  and  don't  let  her  get  the  habit  of  looking 
sad.  D  's  a  hard  one  to  get  over,  I  can  tell  you, 
when  once  it  becomes  fixed." 

Mrs.  Balcomb  paused,  and  other  members  of 
the  family  coming  in,  the  conversation  turned 
to  other  things.  Mr.  Ashton  left  the  house, 
pondering  pretty  deeply  on  all  he  had  heard, 
especially  on  what  Mrs.  Balcomb  had  said  in 
regard  to  her  granddaughters  husband  : — 

"  He  never  brought  a  cloud  on  the  face  of  any 
one  belonging  to  him." 

He  felt  that  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  him- 
self. Chrissey's  face,  as  she  stood  at  the  door 
when  he  went  out,  was  almost  sad.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  very  annoying  to  be  delayed,  and  find  things 
so  out  of  order,  but  then  he  need  not  have  said 
so  much  about  it.  It  was  probably  an  accident, 
for  Chrissey  was  really  very  careful ;  another 
time  he  would  bear  the  inconvenience  in  silence. 

He  visited  Phil,  who  was  finally  persuaded  to 
let  his  children  come  to  Sunday-school,  called 
at  the  Joneses,  and  then  proceeded  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter's, where  he  was  to  administer  the  Com- 
munion. Maggy  Carpenter  was  an  only  daugh- 
ter, and  had  been  a  beautiful  and  very  fashionable 
girl.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  an  officer 
in  the  army,  and  the  time  set  for  the  wedding 
was  not  far  off,  when  she  went  to  make  a  short 
visit  in  a  distant  city.  Something  went  wrong 
— the  train  was  run  into  by  another  engine  from 
behind.  Many  were  killed  at  once  ;  others  lin- 
gered a  few  days,  in  horrible  tortures;  and  a 
few  were  carried  home  to  their  friends  helpless 
and  disabled  for  life.  Of  this  number  was  Maggy 
Carpenter.  The  beautiful,  healthful  girl  returned 
to  her  father's  house  to  spend  the  rest  of  her 


days  in  helpless  confinement,  and  almost  uniii- 
termittcd  suffering.     IM  the  marriage  was 

now  out  of  the  question.  Captain  -Manners  was 
almost  frantic  at  first,  but  lie  was  not  one  of 
those  men  whose  emotions  laat  long.  It  was 
not  reasonable  or  right,  he  thought,  that  he 
should  be  expected  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
kis  days  in  solitude,  for  really  there  was  hardly 
a  possibility  of  Maggie's  recovery ;  besides,  his 
father  and  mother  wished  him  to  marry,  and  his 
duty  to  them  required  it,  and  so,  after  a  hardly 
decent  interval,  he  had  wooed  and  won  a  fair 
Southern  heiress,  who  was  visiting  some  friends 
in  Harddollar,  and  the  wedding  had  taken  place 
only  a  few  days  since.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashton 
were  not  surprised  to  hear  that  poor  Maggie  was 
much  worse;  and  so  far  did  Mr.  Ashton  carry 
his  indignation  at  the  gallant  captain's  heartlcss- 
ness,  that  he  left  town  expressly  that  he  might 
not  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. 

"Maggie  will  never  get  over  it,  never!"  said 
Chrissey,  while  indignantly  "freeing  her  mind" 
to  old  Mrs.  Balcomb. 

"  Oh,  yes  she  will,  my  dear,"  replied  the  old 
lady.  "  At  first  she  will  feel  it  greatly,  no  doubt, 
but,  by  degrees,  her  eyes  will  be  opened  to  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  most  heartless  coxcomb,  as  I 
always  knew  he  was,"  said  grandmother  in  a 
parenthesis,  "and  then,  in  spite  of  herself,  she 
will  begin  to  despise  him  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  my 
dear,  a  little  hearty  contempt  is  the  best  cure  in 
the  world  for  a  disappointed  affection." 

"  How  is  Maggie  to-day  ?"  asked  Mr.  Ashton 
of  her  maiden  aunt,  who  met  him  in  the  parlor. 

"  She  is  more  comfortable,"  replied  Miss 
Kenny,  "  but  she  has  had  a  dreadful  time.  That 
miserable  fellow,  John  Manners — I  could  see  him 
hung  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Why,  Miss  Kenny,  you  would  not  like  to 
see  him  hung,  I'm  sure." 

"  Why,  no,  not  exactly ;  but  hanging  would 
be  too  good  for  him.  I  did  not  mean  that  she 
should  hear  anything  about  the  wedding,  but 
that  meddling  Miss  Laden,  and  her  sister,  came 
in  to  see  her,  and  when  I  was  out  of  the  room, 
they  told  her  the  whole  story." 

"  What  in  the  world  could  have  been  their 
object?" 

"  Oh,  Heaven  knows  !  To  hear  themselves 
talk,  I  suppose.  But  will  you  come  in  ?  Maggie 
is  waiting  for  you." 

Mr.  Ashton  entered  the  sick-room.  Maggie 
was  lying  on  a  low  French  bed,  partly  sustained 
by  pillows,  partly  resting  on  her  father's  arm. 
The  outline  of  her  face  was  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
though  the  fine  features  were  sharpened  and 
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worn  by  pain  and  sorrow.  Her  eyes  were  very 
large,  and  almost  unnaturally  clear  and  bright, 
but,  amid  all  the  expression  of  pain  and  weari- 
ness, there  was  a  most  lovely  aspect  of  resigna- 
tion and  patience,  more  lovely  than  any  perfec- 
tion of  form  or  color.  Maggie  had  found,  in  the 
midst  of  misfortune  and  grief,  what  she  had 
never  known  in  her  prosperity,  and  felt  herself 
happier  than  on  the  morning  of  that  day  when, 
expecting  to  return  to  the  bridal  feast,  she  had 
set  out  all  unconsciously  to  meet  her  fate. 

The  room  was  light  and  cheerful ;  the  win- 
dows were  filled  with  flowering  plants,  and  some 
Christmas  decorations  surrounded  the  mirror  and 
pictures.  Everything  was  arranged  to  look  as 
little  like  a  sick-room  as  possible,  and  with 
success,  for  the  well-filled  bookcases,  the  lovely 
landscapes  on  the  walls,  and  the  pretty  furniture, 
gave  the  apartment  the  aspect  of  a  pretty  little 
study.  A  small  round  table,  covered  with  a 
white  cloth  and  a  hassock,  were  placed  near  tho 
bedside  for  the  use  of  the  minister. 

Mr.  Ashton  conversed  for  a  few  minutes  with 
Margaret  and  her  friends,  and  then  proceeded 
with  the  holy  ordinance.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  approach  such  a  service  lightly;  the  night 
before  the  regular  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment was  almost  always  a  sleepless  one  to  him, 
but  he  never  felt  so  deeply  its  solemnity  and 
divine  tenderness  as  when  he  was  thus  called 
upon  to  celebrate  it  at  the  bedside  of  some  such 
sufferer  as  Maggie.  Then,  his  firm  voice  trem- 
bled, and  his  face  glowed,  and,  as  old  Mrs.  Bal- 
eoinb  said,  it  was  like  beholding  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  He  was  pained  to  observe  that  Mr.  Car- 
penter, who  had  long  been  a  communicant,  re- 
signed his  place  to  Miss  Kenny,  and  left  the 
room  at  the  end  of  the  exhortation  ;  and  glancing 
at  Maggie,  he  saw  that  an  expression  of  deep 
sorrow  crossed  her  fine  features.  The  service 
proceeded,  and  after  the  prayers  of  consecration 
were  ended,  the  holy  elements  were  administered 
to  those  attending,  and  then  to  the  sick  person. 
Maggie's  face,  as  she  received  the  cup,  was  as  the 
face  of  an  angel.  As  Coleridge  beautifully  says, 
the  fear  of  God,  which  passeth  understanding, 
"lay  upon  it  like  an  untroubled  moonlight" 
She  seemed  a  good  deal  exhausted  when  the  ser- 
vices were  concluded,  and  Mr.  Ashton  was  about 
to  retire  at  once,  when  Maggie  detained  him. 

"I  wish,  Mr.  Ashton,"  said  she,  "  you  could 
say  or  do  something  to  make  my  father  feel  dif- 
ferently. It  is  natural,  I  suppose,  but  it  gives 
me  the  greatest  pain.  You  observed  that  he 
retired  before" — 

"  I  did,"  returned  Clement,  "  and  wondered 
at  it" 


"  It  is  because  he  feels  such  a  resentment  at" — 
Maggie  paused;  she  would  not  speak  the  name. 
"  1  do  wish  you  would  prevail  upon  him  to  re- 
gard it  differently." 

"  You  feel  none  yourself,  Margaret,"  said 
Miss  Kenny. 

"  Not  the  least,"  she  answered,  with  the 
sweetest  smile,  "and  I  am  thankful  for  it.  I 
wish  him  all  happiness,  with  all  my  heart.  Did 
you  marry  them,  Mr.  Ashton?"' 

"  No,"  replied  Clement.  "  I  went  out  of  town 
the  same  day." 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  that  his 
journey  was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  performance  of  the  ceremony. 

"  But  you  are  too  much  exhausted  to  talk  at 
this  time,  my  dear  friend.  I  shall  sec  you  again 
soon." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Maggie,  sink- 
ing back  on  her  pillow.  "I  wished  very  much 
to  say  something,  for  I  think — I  hope — that  1 
am  not  to  remain  here  much  longer.  Give  my 
love  to  Christiana,  and  tell  her  I  shall  hope  to 
see  her  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Ashton  turned  towards  home  with  his 
mind  and  heart  full  of  all  that  he  had  seen  and  felt. 
He  said  very  little  during  dinner,  but  when  the 
table  was  removed,  and  he  sat  down  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  before  the  open  coal 
fire,  he  related  to  his  wife  all  the  events  of  the 
day,  describing,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
earnest  nature,  Maggie's  patience  and  holy  re- 
signation, and  ended  by  saying — 

"  Certainly  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  power  to 
sustain  and  console  his  disciples  under  all  trials 
and  misfortunes." 

"Except  the  loss  of  a  button,"  replied  Chris- 
sey,  seriously.  "  That  is  a  misfortune  which 
neither  philosophy  nor  religion  can  enable  one 
to  sustain." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Ashton  started  as  though 
a  pistol  had  been  discharged  at  his  ear. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean.  Chrisscy '?" 

"  Just  what  I  say,"  returned  Chrisscy,  with 
the  same  soberness.  "Yourself,  for  instance: 
you  can  endure  with  the  greatest  resignation  the 
loss  of  friends  and  fortune ;  I  never  saw  you 
ruffled  by  rudeness  or  abuse  from  others,  or 
show  any  impatience  under  severe  pain  ;  but 
the  loss  of  a  button  from  your  shirts,  or  a  nail 
from  the  carpet,  gives  you  a  perfect  right  to  be 
unreasonable,  unkind,  and — I  must  say  it — un- 
christian." 

Mr.  Ashton  arose,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  in  some  agitation. 

"I  did  not  think,  my  love,"  he  said  at  last, 
in  a  trembling  tone,  "  that  you  would  attach  so 
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much  Importance  to  a  single  hasty  word.     Per- 
Q«pa   I  spoke  too  quickly;  but  even  if  it  1 

did  we  not  promise  to  be  patient  with  each 
other's  infirmities  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad 
to  bear  with" — 

Mr.  Ashton  paused ;  he  was  an  eminently 
truthful  man,  and,  upon  consideration,  he  really 
OOold  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  had  any- 
thing to  bear  from  his  wife. 

"  If  it  were  only  once,  my  dear  husband,  I 
should  say  nothing  about  it;  but  you  do  not 
seem  in  the  least  aware  how  the  habit  has  grown 
upon  you.  There  has  not  been  a  day  this  week 
in  which  you  have  not  made  my  heart  ache  by 
some  such  outburst  of  frctfulness." 

Mr.  Ashton  was  astonished ;  but,  as  he  began 
to  reflect,  he  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  that 
his  wife's  accusation  was  quite  true.  One  day, 
it  had  been  about  the  front  door  mat ;  the  next, 
about  a  mislaid  review,  and  then  about  a  lost 
pair  of  gloves,  which  after  all  were  found  in  his 
own  pocket.  He  felt  that  it  was  all  true,  and 
as  his  conscience  brought  forward  one  instance 
after  another  of  unkindness — real  unkindness — 
he  sat  down  again,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  worst,"  continued  Chris- 
sey,  becoming  agitated  in  her  turn.  "  I  fear — I 
cannot  help  fearing — that  I  shall  be  led  to  feel 
as  I  ought  not  towards  you.  I  fear  lest  I  shall 
in  time  lose  the  power  of  respecting  my  husband, 
and  when  respect  goes,  Clement,  love  does  not 
last  long.  This  very  moment  I  found  myself 
wishing  I  had  never  known  you." 

Chrissey  burst  into  tears;  a  very  unusual 
demonstration  for  her,  and  Clement,  springing 
up,  once  more  traversed  the  room  once  or  twice, 
and  then  sat  down  at  his  wife's  side. 

"  Christiana,"  he  said,  mournfully,  "  is  it  come 
to  this  1  I  have  deserved  it — I  feel  that  I  have — 
but  to  lose  your  respect,  your  love — my  punish- 
ment is  greater  than  I  can  bear,  Chrissy  !" 

"It  was  but  the  thought  of  a  moment,"  re- 
plied Christiana,  checking  her  sobs;  "but  I  am 
frightened  that  the  idea  should  ever  have  entered 
my  mind.  If  I  should  cease  to  love  you,  Clement, 
I  should  die.     I  would  rather  die  this  moment." 

"  God  forbid  !"  ejaculated  her  husband,  clasp- 
ing her  in  his  arms.  "  But  why,  my  dearest 
love,  have  you  never  told  nte  of  this  before?" 

"  It  is  neither  a  grateful  nor  a  gracious  office 
for  a  wife  to  reprove  her  husband,  or  a  woman 
her  pastor,"  replied  Christiana,  laying  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  "  and  if  I  had  not  been  left  here 
alone  all  day,  I  think  I  should  hardly  have  got 
up  the  courage  now.     But,  if  you  are  not  angry, 


I  am  glad  that  I  have  told  you  all  that  was  in 
my  heart ;  for,  indeed,  my  dear,  it  has  been  a 
sad,  aching  heart  this  long  time.  And  now  I 
must  tell  you  how  these  two  unlucky  shirts  came 
to  be  buttonless." 

"  No,  don't  say  one  word  about  them,  my 
love,"  said  Clement,  penitently.  "I  will  never 
complain  again  if  the  sleeves  are  missing  as  well 
as  the  buttons." 

"  But  I  must  tell  you,  because  I  really  mean 
to  havo  my  housekeeping  affairs  in  as  good 
order  as  any  one.  I  was  looking  over  your 
[  shirts  yesterday  afternoon,  and  had  put  them  all 
;  to  rights  but  these  two,  when  Mrs.  Lennox  came 
in,  in  great  distress,  to  say  that  her  sister's  child 
was  much  worse,  and  they  feared  dying ;  so  I 

>  dropped  all,  and  went  over  there.  You  know 
'  how  it  was  !  No  one  had  any  calmness  or  pre  ■ 
)    sence  of  mind.     The  child's  convulsions  were 

>  indeed  frightful  to  witness;  the  mother  was  in 
j  hysterics,  and  Mrs.  Lennox  worse  than  nobody 
'    at  all.     It  was  nearly  midnight  before  I  could 

>  get  away,  and  meantime,  Anny  had  put  the  room 
]  in  order,  and  restored  the  shirts  to  their  places." 
]  Anny  now  put  her  head  into  the  room.  "  If 
|    you  please,  missus,  a  young  woman  in  the  kitchen 

would  like  to  see  missus  a  minute." 

"  Missus"  arose  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen, 
and  Mr.  Ashton,  taking  a  candle  from  the  table, 
entered  the  study,  and  locked  himself  in.  Chris- 
sey waited  for  him  a  long  time,  and  at  last  went 
and  tapped  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  with  a 
warm  embrace  and  a  fervent  kiss,  and  though 
there  were  not  many  words  spoken  on  either 
side,  there  was  a  light  in  the  eyes  of  both  hus- 
band and  wife  which  showed  that  the  under- 
standing was  perfect  between  them. 

"  But  I  do  think,  nevertheless,  that  men's 
wives  ought  to  sew  on  their  buttons." 
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SONNET.— PHILOMELA. 

BY    WM.    ALEXANDER. 

Welcome  once  more,  delightful  nightingale! 
Again  we  listen  to  thy  rapturous  lay, 
And  love-notes  thou  canst  on  thy  windpipe  play, 

Or  else  rehearse  some  sweetly  plaintive  tale 

To  lovelorn  wanderers  in  the  hidden  grove ; 
Thy  gentle  voice  chants  love's  divine  behest, 
Or  sorrow:s  song,  which  pities  the  distrest. 

Along  the  solitary  brakes,  who  nightly  rove. 

So  long  as  summer  smiles  continuest  thou  to  sing — 
A  messenger  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  love, 
Reminding  us  of  sweeter  melody  above ; 

But  cometh  autumn,  and  thou  spreadest  thy  wing, 
To  take  thy  flight  to  some  remote  domain, 
Where  spring  resides,  and  balmy  zephyrs  reign. 
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THE    FAIRY'S    LESSON 

11  Y    M  A  n  Y    E  .     REELT. 

On  a  hill-side, 

By  a  rill-side, 
List'ning  to  the  music-murmur 

Of  the  flowing 

Waiters,  going 
On,  refreshing  thirsty  summer, 

Sat  I,  dreaming, 

Till  the  gleaming 
Of  the  last  bright  rays  of  I'luebus 

Left — then  round  me 

Darkness  bound  me — 
Dreams  and  darkness,  like  Erebus. 

I  'd  been  thinking — 

Sadly  shrinking 
From  the  world  with  all  its  sorrow — 

Wishing  brightness, 

Airy  lightness, 
From  some  elfin-home  to  borrow. 

Soon  came  o'er  me 

Light ;  before  me 
Spread  a  valley  bright,  enchanting 

Many  a  fair; 

Light  and  airy, 
This  bright  land  of  fancy  haunting. 

Here  a  mansion's 

Rare  expansion 
Rose  on  pearl  and  golden  columns. 

With  its  airy, 

Rich  library 
Filled  with  Poesy's  choice  volumes. 

Carved  and  gilded, 

Richly  builded, 
Was  this  airy  fairy  palace. 

Here  Contention 

Nor  Dissension 
Dwelt,  nor  either  Hate  or  Malice. 

Stood  I  musing, 

Never  choosing 
Where  to  go,  or  whither  wander, 

Came  a  fairy 

Light  and  airy. 
Took  my  hand  and  led  me  yonder. 

Through  that  brightened 

Mansion,  lightened 
Up  with  lamps  of  golden  sheen, 

Me  amazing ; 

Then,  up  gazing, 
Saw  I  there  the  "  fairye-queen." 

Flowers  crowned  her 

And  grew  round  her, 
Round  her  throne  of  emerald  hue. 

Danced  before  her 

Fays ;  while  o'er  her 
Spread  a  star-gemm'd  dome  of  biue  ; 

Then  a  chorus 

Chanted  o'er  us 
Such  soft  strains  of  heavenly  seeming. 

That  "  I  pondered 

Much,  and  wondered 
If  I  were  awake  or  dreaming.*' 

Still  I  thought  that 
There  was  naught  that 
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E'er  could  make  me  wish  to  sever 

From  the  glory 

Spread  before  me ; 
That  I  here  could  dwell  foi  i 

Ah  !  soon  tiring 

Of  admiring 
Scenes  in  which  I  took  no  part, 

Came  a  feeling 

O'er  me  stealing, 
One  that  dwells  in  every  heart. 

Came  a  longing, 

Wishing,  thronging 
O'er  my  heart,  my  friends,  for  thee ; 

As  each  spirit 

Doth  inherit 
Love  for  kindred  sympathy, 

Went  I,  pleading, 

Interceding 
To  the  queen  of  fairy-land, 

That  some  fairy 

Straight  should  bear  me 
To  the  well-known  dimpled  strand— 

Of  the  streamlet 

Where  the  beamlet, 
Of  the  Day's  bright  orb  of  glory. 

Last  came  streaming, 

Glittering,  gleaming, 
O'er  the  dancing  waves  before  me. 

Said  she:  "Mortal, 

Strive  no  portal 
E'er  to  pass  which  is  not  given 

To  thy  brother, 

But  each  other 
Help,  as  on  the  road  to  Heaven 

"  Ye  are  travelling. 

Then  unravelling 
All  the  dreams  ye  now  are  wtaving. 

More  than  fairy 

Then  shall  bear  ye 
To  that  land  where  none  are  grieving." 

Now  a  gleaming 

Light  came  streaming 
O'er  my  disenchanted  eyes ; 

By  the  gushing 

Water's  rushing, 
Sat  I,  to  my  great  surprise. 


CONTENTMENT. 

BY   BLANCHE   BEKKAIBDE, 

I  saw  the  peasant,  in  his  cottage  home 

Among  his  treasures,  children  fair  and  bright, 

And  then  I  viewed  gTeat  palaces,  in  golden  light, 
With  stately  pillar,  and  with  shining  dome ; 

I  sought  Contentment — but  I  found  her  not ; 
The  cottage  was  too  low,  and  then  I  sighed, 
The  palace  was  too  cold,  its  walls  too  wide, 

And  nowhere  could  I  find  the  favored  spot 
Where  sweet  Contentment  dwelt,  like  gentle  bird, 

Folding  its  golden  wings  as  if  no  more  to  fly; 
And  then  I  mourned,  until  a  voice  I  heard 

That  called  me  to  look  upward  to  the  sky, 
And  bade  me  trust  in  that  consoling  word 

Which  brings  Contentment  to  the  spirit  nigh. 
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THE  THUNDER.— A  TALE  OF  TRUTH. 

BY    B  E  ATA. 

■•  It  is  the  glorious  God  that  maketh  the  thunder." 

Psalm  xxix.  3. 

"  Swiftly  the  clouds  arise;  no  grateful  fragrant  air 
Comes  to  revive  the  parched  earth;  the  sky 

Is  covered  o'er  with  grandest  pictures  rare 
Of  castles  old,  rent  walls,  and  mountains  high. 

How  dark  and  still !  how  solemn !  Those  tall  trees, 
That  crown  the  distant  hill,  vanish  apace  ; 

And  night  advances  eagerly,  to  seize 
Reluctant  nature  in  her  chill  embrace. 

Dear  child,  dread  not  the  vivid  lightning's  power, 
But  calm  to  rest  thy  vain  and  wild  alarm; 

Thou  knowest  that  He  who  rules  this  storm-fraught  hour 
Can  shield  thee,  Marian,  from  every  harm." 

Lurid  clouds  with  thunder  laden, 
From  the  black  west  were  drawing  near; 

At  the  casement  stood  a  maiden, 
Whose  cheek  and  brow  were  pale  with  fear. 

Her  Father  looked  upon  her  face, 

And  saw  her  strive,  but  all  in  v.iin, 
To  banish  every  lingering  trace, 

Which  could  betray  her  timid  pain. 

Nearer  the  threatening  clouds  still  roll; 

Louder  their  mutterings  deep  are  heard. 
Dismay  crept  over  Marian's  soul 

Although  she  spoke  no  trembling  word. 

She  thought  upon  her  mother's  care, 

Her  soothing  hand,  her  kind  caress ; 
The  loving  word  and  whisper'd  prayer, 

Which  waited  now  her  child  to  bless. 

She  turned  and  moved  one  step  away, 

And  then  her  father  gently  said, 
"  Will  not  my  daughter  with  me  stay?" 

While  on  her  arm  his  hand  he  laid. 

An  instant  stood  the  maiden,  bowed ; 

Then  near  him  willingly  sank  down, 
While  onward  rolled  the  dreadful  cloud, 

And  broke  the  lightning  from  its  frown. 

Peal  upon  peal,  the  air  is  filled 

With  the  deep  voice  of  tempest  strife  ; 
All  other  sounds  are  hushed  and  still, 

The  elements  alone  have  life. 

Unconsciously  fair  Marian  took 

Into  her  hand,  from  where  it  lay, 
Scarce  knowing  why,  her  mother's  book 

To  find  the  Psalter  for  the  day — 

When  the  first  words  which  met  her  gaze 
Told  "  Who  the  glorious  thunder  made ;'' 

It  filled  her  first  with  deep  amaze, 
Then  to  her  heart  sweet  comfort  laid. 

Her  fear  was  gone,  though  still  above 

The  battle  raged  fierce  and  long; 
Her  soul  was  filled  with  grateful  love 

To  Him,  who  made  her  trust  so  strong. 

And  now  the  thunders  that  recall 

The  day  which  bade  those  fears  depart, 
Can  never  more  unheeded  fall, 

On  Marian's  ear,  or  Marian's  heart. 


TO    MY    NATIVE    LAND. 

( It  ritlen  whilst  in  Euro/ 

BY     DZLII      HAMILTON. 

No  magic  veil  of  Poesy 

Is  round  thee  flung,  beloved  land ! 
No  spirits  haunt  thy  caverns  dark, 

No  sea-nymphs  warble  on  thy  strand. 
No  echo  of  a  poet  voice 

Resounds  amid  thy  mighty  caves ; 
No  ruined  fanes  upon  thy  shores 

Rise  up  to  point  a  nation's  grave. 
Thy  fertile  plains  in  ancient  days 

Were  by  no  storied  footsteps  trod  ; 
Nature  amid  thy  mighty  hills 

Stood  silent  and  alone  with  God! 
Yet  where  the  far  White  Mountains  rear 

Their  proud  forms  'gainst  the  azure  sky, 
Bearing  upon  their  lofty  front 

Names  wed  to  Lmmortality ; 
And  where  Lake  George's  mountain  shores 

Frown  o'er  the  islands  on  her  breast, 
As  lovers  of  a  wedded  dame 

Scowl  darkly  o'er  her  infant's  rest, 
Save  in  the  Switzer's  rocky  clime 

Earth  knows  naught  fairer,  more  sublime. 

Not  thine  the  Alps,  whose  awful  brows 

Rise  pale  beneath  the  sunset's  dyes ; 
Not  thine  the  ruined  temples  old, 

That  tower  'neath  Italia's  skies; 
But  thine  the  prairie's  burst  of  bloom, 

Niagara  rushing  from  the  steep, 
And  answering  back  the  thunder's  voice, 

In  tones  as  mighty  and  as  deep ; 
And  thine  the  vast  primeval  woods, 
The  rushing  voice  of  giant  floods : 

Oh,  cold  indeed  his  heart  must  be, 
Who,  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand, 

Turns  not  with  yearning  love  to  thee, 
My  beautiful,  beloved  land. 


THE    LILY    OF    THE    VALE. 

BY     W.     S.     G  A  F  F  N  E  Y  . 

When  earth  was  robed  in  all  her  pride 
Sweet  flowers  scattered  far  and  wide 

Their  fragrance  on  the  gale ; 
And,  'mid  the  blooming  Floral  race, 
I  spied  a  tender,  palely  face, 

The  lily  of  the  vale. 

No  gaudy  colors — crimson  hue, 
Pink,  orange,  or  cerulean  blue, 

Bid  me  its  presence  hail ; 
Like  asphodels,  this  earth  above ! 
'Twas  robed  in  ermine,  smiling  love, 

The  lily  of  the  vale. 

'Twas  very  sweet,  that  palely  face, 
That  Naiad  queen  of  modest  grace. 

Of  earth,  alas,  how  frail ! 
Where  angels  watereth  with  care 
Is  blooming  still,  though  doubly  fair, 

My  lily  of  the  vale  ! 


I  AM  FAR  FROM  THEE. 
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THE  HONEY  BEE. 

With  thighs  of  gold  and  viewless  wing, 
The  Honey  Bee  is  ever  murmuring, 
la  the  shady  dell  beside  a  spring, 

Where  summer  flowers  grow. 
The  azure  sky  it  bends  above, 
And  freckled  o'er  with  clouds  of  love, 
Which  gentle  winds  do  slowly  move 

To  smile  on  all  below. 

Complaining  streams  are  running  mild 
Through  every  wood  and  thicket  wild, 
Where  blooming  flowers,  soft  beguil'd, 

Kmbrace  the  gaudy  Bee. 
Now  guard  the  treasure  to  thy  home, 
And  from  thy  emerald  bowers  roam 
When  morning  dawns,  and  the  sun  doth  come 

Bursting  o'er  land  and  sea ! 

Sweet  harbinger  of  intelligence, 
Pioneer  of  the  pale-faced  race — 
An  emblem  in  thee  we  trace 

Of  thrift  and  happiness. 
Let  the  woodman  pause  to  know 
The  weakness  of  his  Indian  foe, 
And  let  the  quick  woods  bestow 

Around  him  peace  and  bliss 

Oh,  while  he  takes  what  thou  hast  got, 
And  brings  the  captive  to  his  cot, 
Let  thy  example  be  not  forgot 

By  the  captor  pale. 
In  thee,  behold  docile  content, 
That  precious  time  may  not  be  spent, 
And  idleness  shall  not  have  bent 

Energy's  bright  sail ! 

But  up  and  doing  with  the  morn, 
With  no  conflicting  passions  torn, 
And  a  mighty  nation  thus  be  born 

Of  wealth  and  liberty  ! 
Though  thou  'rt  small,  of  little  note, 
With  viewless  wing,  and  gaudy  coat, 
Yet  thy  low  humming  note 

Is  music  sweet  to  me. 

.Associate  of  my  boyish  days, 
When  lost  in  some  flowery  maize 
Retreating  from  June's  hot  rays, 

I  fled  to  shady  grove. 
Around,  about,  and  everywhere, 
In  the  flower,  and  in  the  air, 
I  spied  thee,  busy  sailing  there 

With  never-ceasing  move. — L. 


THE    PRESENTIMENT. 

AN     INCIDENT      FROM     REAL      LIFE. 
BY    STTNNIE    SOUTHRON. 

Health  bounded  high  in  every  vein, 

Upon  her  cheek  the  rose  tint  lay, 
And  as  a  bird's  sweet  gushing  strain 

Her  voice  was  musical  and  gay. 

The  warm  true  love  of  friends  had  strown 
Her  path  with  almost  thornless  flowers, 

And  day  by  day,  they  blossomed  on, 
Beneath  life's  sunlight  and  its  showers. 


Vet,  as  athwart  tlie  brightest  skies 
A  light  and  drifting  cloud  hath  crept, 

So,  oftentinu  s  her  bright  blue  eyes 
Look'd  as  if  tear-drops  in  them  slept. 

The  Spring  to  Summer  months  gave  place, 

Still  deeper  grew  the  pensive  shade 
Upon  her  fair  and  girlish  face, 

And  from  her  lips  the  smile  did  fade. 

And  when  with  gentle  words  we  strove 
Her  spirit's  drooping  strength  to  cheer, 

And  with  the  skilful  hand  of  love 
Dispel  each  doubt,  allay  each  fear, 

She  told  us  that  "  a  spirit  voice 

Was  ever  sounding  in  her  ear. 
It  whisper'd :  '  In  thy  youth  rejoice ; 

Yet  thou  shalt  surely  die  this  year.'" 

She  said,  "  My  pulse  throbs  true  and  strong, 

And  life  to  me  is  very  dear; 
But  yet  its  span  will  not  be  long ; 

I  know  that  I  will  die  this  year. 

"  For  even  when  my  heart  is  gay, 

And  hope,  and  love,  and  joy  are  near, 
Even  then,  that  spirit  voice  doth  say, 
'  Prepare,  for  thou  wilt  die  this  year!' 

"  In  sleep,  when  fancy  doth  beguile 

With  pleasant  dreams  of  friends  most  dear, 
An  angel  form,  with  beaming  smile 
Bends  close  and  breathes,  '  Thou  'It  die  this  year.' 

"  And  when  I  read  of  Him  who  died, 
Or  kneel  with  penitential  tear, 
And  ask  that  He  my  steps  will  guide, 
It  whispers,  '  Die  thou  wilt  this  year.' " 

The  Autumn  came  with  chilling  breath, 
And  wither'd  all  the  fair  young  flowers; 

And  with  the  falling  leaf  came  death, 
And  laid  his  blighting  hand  on  ours. 


I   AM    FAR    FROM    THEE 

BY    C  ORTEZ. 

I  am  far  from  thee — 
No  other  cause  can  I  assign 
Why  this  deep  gloom  of  heart  and  mind 

Comes  over  me. 
While  basking  in  the  sunny  rays 
Reflected  heavenly  from  thy  face, 

In  sweetest  beauty, 
No  thought  my  spirit  e'er  obscured 
That  in  this  spot  I  'd  be  immured, 

Called  here  by  duty. 

I  am  far  from  thee — 
My  constant  thought  by  day  and  night 
So  long  as  absent  from  thy  sight, 

Alone  will  be 
Of  happy  hours  once  spent — the  hope 
That  when  to  roam  I  have  full  scope. 

From  duty  free, 
Most  happy  welcome  I  '11  receive, 
And  all  the  vows  you  will  believe, 

I  breathe  to  thee. 
Rio  dc  Janeiro. 
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THE    WANDERER. 

"  When  I  lie  down,  I  say:  When  shall  I  arise,  and  the 
night  be  gone?  and  I  am  full  of  tossings  to  and  fro  unto 
the  dawning  of  the  day." 

The  starry  night  is  waning  fast, 

The  lamplight 's  growing  pale, 
Cut  thought  is  busy  with  the  past, 

And  tells  a  mournful  tale. 
Oh,  hasten  sleep  to  banish  cares 

And  give  my  eyelids  rest! 
Oh,  quench  the  flame  of  other  years 

That 's  Scorching  in  my  breast ! 

Once  more  I  sit  with  aching  eyes 

Within  that  darkened  room, 
Where  tears,  and  prayers,  and  stilled  sighs 

Are  mingled  with  the  gloom ; 
The  slender  hands  with  mine  entwine, 

My  tears  of  anguish  roll, 
And  now  those  dying  eyes  meet  mine 

And  seem  to  pierce  my  soul. 

And  then  I  promised,  oh,  my  God! 

Upon  my  bended  knee, 
That  I  would  shun  the  gaming  board, 

And  from  the  winecup  flee ; 

And  have  I  kept  that  solemn  vow ? 

My  soul  is  steeped  in  woe, 
The  misspent  days  and  nights  arise, 

And  darkly  murmur  no ! 

The  rosy  rays  of  morning  come 

And  fall  upon  the  sea ; 
'Twill  be  a  glorious  day  for  some, 

But  ah,  'tis  not  for  me. 
While  they  with  health  and  hope  arise 

And  greet  it  with  delight, 
I  turn  away  my  weary  eyes, 

And  wish  again  for  night. — J. 


TO    VIOLA. 

BY   WILLIAM   RODERICK    LAWRENCE. 

'Tis  long,  oh !  very  long,  since  we 

First  met  in  friendship's  name ; 
In  confidence  and  trusting  love 

To  thee,  fair  girl,  I  came ; 
But  o'er  thy  young  and  lovely  face 

A  shadowy  cloud  hath  passed, 
And  though  thou  wert  my  dearest  friend, 

Thy  friendship  did  not  last. 

If  ever  heart  desired  the  bliss 

Of  other  heart  beside, 
Or  prayed  that  Heaven  might  guide  the  bark 

In  safety  o'er  life's  tide — 
Mine  was  the  heart  whose  every  wish 

Breathed  happiness  to  thee  ; 
And  mine  the  prayer  to  Heaven  above 

That  smooth  thy  path  might  be. 

But  other  friends  perchance  were  nigh 

Who  drew  thy  heart  away 
From  one  who  never  dreamed  thy  love 

The  friendship  of  a  day ; 
And  though  'tis  long  since  last  we  met 

In  friendship's  holy  name, 
To  thee,  dear  girl,  this  heart  of  mine 

Will  e'er  remain  the  same. 


(8  n  in,  m  as. 

ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES  IN  JUNE  NUMBER. 
18.  Broom-stick.       19.  Ice-land.       20.  Sword. 

CHARADES. 

21. 

11  v  first  is  ever  whispering 

Her  promises  so  sweet, 
Though  whilst  we  yet  are  listening 

We  disappointment  meet. 
Yet  we  hearken  once  again 

To  the  voice  so  sweet  and  clear, 
That  comes  in  hours  of  ease  or  pain, 

Our  sinking  heart  to  cheer. 

You  may  search  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air, 
For  an  object  which  you  can  compare 
With  my  second;  yet  you  '11  always  see 
It  smaller  still  in  a  degree. 

How  sad  my  whole,  and  desolate ! 

And  if  applied  to  you  or  me, 
And  is  expressive  of  our  state, 

We  are  objects  of  sympathy. 

22. 
When  seated  'neath  a  friendly  roof, 
With  petty  trials  all  aloof, 
And  old  Boreas,  rushing  past, 
Wails  a  sad  requiem  on  the  blast ; 
WThen  the  cheerful  fire  glows, 
And  we  sit  with  closed  doors, 
Contented  with  our  present  lot, 
We  feel  no  wish  to  leave  the  spot, 
Then  my  first  grates  harshly  on  my  ear, 
For  it  bids  us  leave  what  we  hold  dear. 

The  chief  of  a  province  in  Africa 

My  second  rules  with  almost  regal  sway. 

Despotic  and  cruel,  his  subjects  he  awes 

By  the  fear  of  his  wrath,  and  not  by  good  laws. 

My  whole  oft  culls,  with  toil  and  pain, 

Love  from  the  student's  teeming  brain, 

Lessons  of  learning  rich  and  rare, 

Varied  by  trifles  light  as  air. 

These,  in  a  casket  gemmed  with  flowers, 

He  sends  to  cheer  our  lonely  hours. 

23. 
My  first  will  consume,  my  second  will  save, 
My  whole  will  presume  to  waste  all  vou  have. 

21. 
My  first  is  the  alpha,  my  second  a  grain, 
But  a  word  or  two  more  will  make  it  quite  plain. 
On  a  tree  of  the  forest  my  whole  may  be  found, 
Or  among  the  dry  leaves  it  lies  scattered  around. 

25. 
Take  a  cross  letter,  and  two-thirds  of  the  sea, 
Unite  them  together ;  the  product  will  be 
What  some  people  say  gives  to  scandal  a  zest, 
And  oft  is  found  worst  where  they  say  it  is  best ; 
A  traitor 's  its  doom — for  'tis  quartered  away, 
And  for  such  execution  too  dearly  we  pay ; 
Yet  'tis  treated  still  worse,  for,  by  royal  desire, 
In  the  palace 'tis  "drawn"  through  hot  water  and  fire. 


OUK  PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 

CORACO    EUGENIE. 


We  this  month  give  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Paris  costumes.  The  robe  is  of 
printed  taffetas,  with  four  embroidered  scalloped 
flounces.  The  body  is  open  over  a  chemisette  of 
plaited  muslin.  The  sleeves  are  open,  the  sides 
being  held  together  with  bands  of  quilled  ribbon. 
The  undcrsleeves  are  of  muslin,  to  match  the 
chemisette,  and  are  fastened  round  the  wrists  by 
ribbon  bracelets,  with  long  ends,  to  correspond 
with  the  color  of  the  dress.  The  bonnet  is  of 
lace,  with  small  roses  and  leaves  made  of  crape. 

6« 


The  child's  dress  is  also  very  elegant.  Her  » on  • 
net  is  of  silk,  with  plaited  trimmings  and  feather. 
The  frock  and  trowscrs  of  white  muslin,  richly 
worked  in  broderie  Anglais.  The  pelisse  is  made 
of  silk,  with  ribbon  and  fringe  trimmings. 

The  following  is  the  pattern  of  the  "  Coraco 
Eugenie."  The  sizes,  given  in  inches,  will  show 
it  is  for  a  lady  of  middle  height  and  youthful 
proportion.  It  may  be  made  either  of  the  same 
material  as  the  robe  or  dress,  or  of  any  light 
material.    It  will  look  extremely  elegant  if  made 
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DIAGRAMS    OF    THE    CORACO    EUGENIE. 


of  muslin  lined  with  primrose,  blue,  or  pink  silk,  j  wards,  and  must  have  three  double  plaits,  as 

When  worn  without  shawl  or  mantle,  the  bottom  i  marked  B  B,  C  C,  D  D ;  the  other,  D,  B,  and  C, 

will  require  trimming  with  deep  lace.     We  give  <  being  on  the  half  of  pattern.     The  bottom  of 

only  half  the  sleeve  pattern ;  it  is  very  beautiful.  <  pattern  must  be  finished  with  bows  of  ribbons, 

In  making,  it  must  be  left  open  from  A  down-  <  with  long  ends. 


INITIALS    AND    NAMES, 
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NOVELTIES  FOR  THE   MONTH. 
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NOVELTIES    FOE    THE    MONTH. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1.  Headdress,  for  Dinner,  or  Evening. — 
Hair  arranged  in  smooth  full  bands,  under  a  light 
cream  piece  of  Honiton  or  guipure ;  this  is  orna- 
mented by  loops  and  flowing  ends,  of  rose-colored 
taffeta  ribbon,  with  heavy  black  satin  stripes. 
This  is  not  too  much  dress  for  a  morning  cap  if 
desired,  and  nothing  could  be  more  graceful  and 
coquettish. 


Fig.  2. — Hair  in  waxed  bandeaux,  fastened  at 
the  back  of  the  head  by  a  pretty  ornamental 
comb.  Loops  of  rose-colored  ribbon,  mingled 
with  leaves  and  blossoms  of  white  jessamine, 
extended  from  the  car  on  each  side,  and  united 
in  a  bow  and  flowing  ends  below  the  comb. 
This  is  an  excellent  arrangement  for  those  whose 
hair  has  been  thinned,  or  lost  in  illness. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  i. 


Figs.  3  and  4. — Two  new  styles  of  collars, 
for  high  basques.  An  old  fashion  revived,  as 
some  will  recollect. 

Fig.  3  is  of  muslin  embroidery. 


Fig.  4,  of  delicate  Valenciennes  edging  in  waved 
light  rows,  on  a  foundation  of  net,  with  a  few 
sprays  of  embroidery. 

Figs.  5  and  6. — Undcr*leevcs  a  la  Duchesse  to 
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Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


correspond.      This  is  the  favorite  style  of  the    j    with  a  plain  or  embroidered  white  cambric  skirt, 
season  for  sleeves,  particularly  when  headed  by    i    It  is  of  cambric,  tho  front  in  fine   plaits,  the 


puffs,  as  in  fig.  5. 


whole  sacque  being  trimmed  by  an  embroidered 


Fig.  7. — Sacque  for  morning-dress,  to  be  worn    ;    flouncing,  headed  by  a  plain  cambric  puff. 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  CHILD'S  SKIRT. 

J   <>>  to  ,6  <b,  6.  6  6.6  6 


o 


v 


EMBROIDERY.— LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PATTERN. 


& 
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FISH-CLOTH. 

(See  Plate  in  front  of  Book.) 

Materials. — Cottons  of  the  following  colors  :  two  reels 
white,  two  green,  one  dark  blue,  one  light  blue,  one 
black,  one  lemon  color.  The  colors  will  be  indicated 
throughout  by  their  respective  initials. 

Begin  by  making  the  lemon  slices  thus: 
With  cotton  No.  40,  hook  No.  20,  make  a  chain 
of  12 ;  close  it  into  a  loop,  and  work  it  all  round 
in  dc,  taking  the  stitches  under  the  chain.  Do 
this  four  times,  when  all  the  pips  will  be  made. 
With  the  yellow  cotton  work  a  chain,  connect- 
ing all  these  from  point  to  point  in  a  circle. 
Work  a  round  of  white  in  the  yellow,  with  two 
tc  stitches  in  every  chain.  Then  a  round  of  tc 
in  yellow  on  the  white,  with  two  stitches  in  every 
alternate  one.  This  completes  one  lemon  slice. 
Four  of  them  must  be  made  and  sewed  on  the 
corners  of  the  fish-cloth  after  it  is  completed. 
The  pips  only  are  to  be  done  with  a  fine  needle 
and  fine  cotton. 

With  the  coarse  white  cotton  and  hook  No. 
10  make  a  chain  of  116;  work  eight  rows  in 
open  square  crochet. 

9th. — 17  os  in  white,  1  dc  in  dark  blue,  3  dc 
in  light  blue,  2  ch  in  white,  2  dc  light  blue,  18 
open  squares  in  white.  Observe  that  in  future 
rows  the  colors  will  be  indicated  by  their  re- 
spective initials. 

\0th.-n  os  w,  1  dc  d  b,  4  dc  1  b,  2  ch  w,  3 
Ac.  1  b,  IS  os  w. 

1  lth.— 17  os  w,  2  dc  d  b,  3  dc  1  b,  2  dc  w,  5 
dc  1  b,  17  os  w. 

12ih.—16  os  w,  3  dc  d  b,  2  dc  1  b,  2  dc  b  (to 
form  the  eye),  3  dc  w,  4  dc  1  b,  17  os  w. 

13th. — 16  6s  w,  4  dc  d  b,  3  dc  1  b,  4  dc  w,  5 
dc  Lb,  17  os  w. 

14ft. — 16  os  w,  4  dc  d  b,  4  dc  1  b,  4  dc  w,  5 
dc  1  b,  16  os  w. 

15th. — 15  os  w,  4  dc  d  b,  4  dc  1  b,  5  dc  w,  4 
dc  1  b,  1  dc  d  b,  15  os  w. 

16th.— 15  os  w,  4  dc  d  b,  3  dc  1  b,  6  dc  w,  2 
dc  1  b,  1  dc,  d  b,  3  dc  1  b,  1  ch  w;  open  squares 
in  white  to  the  end. 

17th. — 15  os  w,  4  dc  d  b,  4  dc  1  b,  6  dc  w,  1 
dc  d  b,  6  dc  1  b ;  open  squares  in  white  to  the 
end. 

18th. — 14  os  w,  ending  with  one  chain,  4  dc 
d  b,  4  dc  1  b,  5  dc  w,  2  dc  d  b,  1  dc  w,  6  dc  1  b ; 
finish  with  os  in  white. 

19th.— 14  os  w,  4  dc  d  b,  4  dc  1  b,  11  dc  w,  6 
dc  1  b  ;  open  squares  to  the  end  in  white. 

20th.— 14  os  w,  4  dc  d  b,  4  dc  1  b,  13  dc  w,  6 
dc  1  b  ;  finish  with  open  squares  in  white. 

21st  and  22<f.— Like  20th. 

234.— 13  os  w,  1   ch  w,  3  dc  d  b,  5  dc  1  b,  15 


dc  w,  7  dc  1  b  ;  open  squares  in  whito  to  the 
end. 

24th.— 13  os  w,  3  dc  d  b,  5  dc  1  b,  17  dc  w,  6 
dc  1  b;   finish  with  white  in  os. 

25th. — Begin  on  the  first,  leaving  out  the  open 
squares.     3  dc  d  b,  5  dc  1  b,  19  dc  w,  5  dc  1  b. 

2Gth  to  3 1st  inclusive.  The  same.  Now  turn 
back  to  the  twenty-fifth  row,  and  begin  a  chain 
in  the  last  stitch  of  tho  light  blue  for  the  fin  ; 
let  the  chain  be  composed  of  twelve  stitches  ; 
on  that  chain  work  2  sc,  3  dc,  7  tc  ;  turn,  and 
work  7  dc,  2  sc,  which  will  make  it  even  with 
the  row  above,  if  the  three  last  stitches  are 
missed  along  this ;  work  a  row  of  sc,  to  unite 
it  to  the  fish,  as  in  the  engraving.  Then  work 
open  squares  in  white  from  the  row  you  firs* 
missed,  then  to  the  last,  that  is,  the  thirty-first 
row.  Do  the  same  on  the  other  side  of  the  fish, 
taking  care  that  the  lower  fin  reaches  a  little 
lower  than  the  upper  one.  Begin  the  second 
fin  on  the  twenty-sixth  row. 

324.— 13  os  w,  1  ch  w,  4  dc  d  b,  5  dc  1  b,  17 
dc  w,  5  dc  1  b;  finish  with  open  squares  in 
white. 

334.— 13  os  w,  2  ch  w,  4  dc  d  b,  5  do  1  b,  15 
dc  w,  5  dc  1  b  ;  finish  as  before. 

34^/t. — 14  os  w,  3  dc  d  b,  5  dc  1  b,  13  dc  w,  5 
dc  1  b  ;  finish  as  before. 

35th. — 14  os  w,  3  dc  d  b,  5  dc  1  b,  11  dc  w,  5 
dc  1  b  ;  finish  as  before. 

36^.-14  os  w,  1  ch  w,  3  dc  d  b,  5  dc  1  b,  9 
dc  w,  5  dc  1  b;  finish  with  white  os. 

37th.— 15  os  w,  3  dc  d  b,  5  dc  1  b,  7  dc  w,  5 
dc  1  b  ;  finish  with  white  open  squares. 

38th. — 15  os  w,  1  ch  w,  3  dc  d  b,  5  dc  1  b,  5 
dc  w,  5  dc  1  b ;  finish  with  white  os. 

39th.— The  same. 

40th. — 15  oz  w,  2  ch  w,  3  dc  d  b,  4  dc  1  b,  5 
dc  w,  3  dc  1  b,  2  dc,  2  chw;  open  squares  in 
whito  to  the  end. 

41st.— 16  os  w,  2  dc  d  b,  4  dc  1  b,  5  dc  w,  2 
dc  1  b,  2  ch ;  open  squares  in  white  to  the  end. 

424.— 15  os  w,  1  ch  w,  2  dc  d  b,  4  dc  1  b,  7  dc 
w,  2  dc  1  b  ;  open  squares  in  white  to  the  end. 

434.— 15  os  w,  2  dc  d  b,  4  dc  1  b,  9  dc  w,  2  dc 
1  b ,   finish  with  open  squares  to  the  end. 

44th. — 14  open  squares  in  white,  2  dc  d  b,  4 
dc  1  b,  4  dc  w,  2  dc  1  b,  5  dc  w,  2  dc  1  b ;  open 
squares  in  white  to  the  end. 

45th. — 14  open  squares  in  white,  2  dc  d  b,  3 
dc  1  b,  5  dc  w,  1  dc  1  b,  2  ch  w,  1  dc  1  b,  6  dc  w, 
1  dc  1  b,  1  ch  ;  and  open  squares  to  the  end  in 
white. 

46th.— 14  os  w,  2  dc  d  b,  3  dc  1  b,  4  dc  w,  1 
dc  1  b,  1  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch,  1  dc,  1  ch,  all  in  white, 
1  dc  1  b,  4  dc  w,  1  dc  1  b,  1  ch,  and  os  in  white. 

47th.— 14  os  w,  1  ch  w,  2  dc  d  b,  1  dc  1  b,  3 
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dc  w,  1  dc  1  b,  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch,  1  dc,  2  ch,  all  in 
white,  1  dc  1  b,  3  dc.  w,  1  dc  1  b,  1  ch,  and  open 
I  ires  to  the  end  in  white. 

48/A.— 14  os  w,  1  ch  w,  2  dc  d  b,  1  dc  1  b,  1 
de  W,  1  dc  1  b,  *,  2  ch,  1  dc,  *  4  times,  and  2  ch 
w,  1  dc  1  b,  2  dc  w,  1  dc  1  b,  1  ch,  and  open 
squares  to  the  end  in  white.  Finish  with  eight 
rows  of  open  squares  in  white  cotton. 

For  the  border,  for  which  the  green  cotton  is 
to  be  used  : — 

Make  a  chain  of  16,  turn,  miss  2,  2  sc,  3  dc, 
4  tc,  3  dc,  2  sc,  1  ch,  turn  ;  work  the  same  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chain  of  16,  and  fasten  ofF. 


This  completes  one  leaf;  let  as  many  be  done 
B  may  be  required  to  go  all  round  the  D'oylcy 
rather  more  than  twice.  Then,  with  fine  green 
cotton,  sew  the  points  of  some,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, round  the  fish-cloth.  Make  a  chain  all 
round,  connecting  the  base  of  the  leaves  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  On  the  chain  work  a  row  of  sc, 
connecting  the  ends  of  the  remaining  leaves  for 
the  outer  sow. 

Or  the  leaves  might  be  made  with  a  chain  of 
5  between  each ;  the  second  row  of  leaves  being 
worked  on  the  other  side. 


NET    TIDY. 


infant's  pbook  IN  KNITTING. 
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INFANT'S    FROCK    IN    KNITTING. 


Materials.— The  Boar's  Head  crochet  cotton,  No.  50, 
and  a  pair  of  knitting-needles,  No.  21. 

The  Edging. — Cast  on  seven  stitches,  and 
knit  one  plain  row. 

1st  row. — Knit  3,  make  I,  knit  2  together, 
make  2,  knit  2. 

2d.— Knit  3,  purl  1,  knit  2,  make  1,  knit  2 
together,  knit  1. 

3d. — Knit  3,  make  1,  knit  2  together,  knit  to 
the  end. 

4^.— Knit  all  but  3,  make  1,  knit  2  together, 
knit  1. 

5th. — Knit  3,  make  1,  knit  2  together,  make 
2,  knit  2  together,  make  2,  knit  2. 

6th.— Knit  3,  p  1,  k  2,  purl  J,  k  2,  m  1,  k  2 
together,  k  1. 

1th. — Like  third. 

8iL— Like  fourth. 

9th.— Knit  3,  m  1,  k  2  together,  m  2,  k  2  to- 
gether, m  2,  k  2  together,  m  2,  k  2  together,  k  1. 

10iA.— Knit  3,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  2,  m 
1,  k2  together,  k  1. 

11M.— Like  third. 

V2th.— Cast  off  8  stitches,  k  all  the  rest  but  3, 
m  1,  k  2  together,  k  1. 

This  little  edging  trims  the  top  and  sleeves, 
also  the  capes,  if  any  are  put  to  the  body.  For 
a  first-sized  frock,  as  the  edging  should  be  very 
narrow,  the  open  hem  may  be  so  laid  on  as  to 
cover  the  muslin  hem  or  runner.  Each  piece 
of  the  edging  must  be  done  separately,  and  when 
measured,  as  well  as  sewn  on,  must  be  pulled 
out  in  the  width,  as  it  is  apt  to  shrink. 

The  Bodice. — This  commences  in  a  point, 
and  gradually  increases,  while  the  edging  is 
knitted  on  it,  as  it  proceeds,  by  a  method  in- 
vented by  ourselves. 


Cast  on  fifteen  stitches,  and  knit  a  few  rows 
quite  plain  ;  then  knit  all  but  four.  Make  1,  k 
2  together,  m  2,  k  2. 

1st  pattern  row. — Knit  3,  p  1,  k  2,  m  1,  k  2 
together,  k  1,  m  1,  k  1,  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  to- 
gether, m  2  k  2. 

2d.— Knit  3,  p  1,  k  2,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  p  3,  k 
3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  4. 

3d.— Knit  6,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k 
3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  4. 

4th.— Knit  6,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  p  5,  k  3,  m  1,  k 
2  t,  m  2,  k  2  t,  m  2,  k  2. 

5th.— Knit  3,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  2,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k 

1,  m  1,  k  5,  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  m  2,  k  2  t.  m 

2,  k  2. 

6th.— Knit  3,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  2,  m  1,  k  2  t.  k 
1,  p  3,  m  1,  p  2  t,  p  2,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  7. 

7th. — Knit  9,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  m  1,  raise  a  ditch 
by  knitting  as  one  a  bar  of  thread,  m  1,  k  2  t.  k 

3,  k  2  t,  m  1,  raise  1,  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  7. 
8th.— Knit  9,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  p  11,  k  3,  m  1. 

k  2  t,  m  2,  k  2  t,  m  2,  k  2  t,  m  2,  k  2  t,  k  1. 

9th.— Knit  3,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  2,  m  1, 
k  2  t,  k  1,  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  k  2  t,  m  1. 
k  3,  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  m  2,  k  2  t,  m  2,  k  2  t, 
m  2,  k  2  t,  k  1. 

\0th.— Knit  3,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  2,  m 
1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  purl  all  but  the  last  15,  k  3.  m  1. 
k  2  t,  knit  all  the  rest. 

ll//i.— Cast  off  8,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  m  1,  I 
5,  m  1,  k  3  t,  m  1,  k  5,  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t. 
knit  to  the  end. 

12th.— Cast  off  8,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  p  3,  m 

1,  p  2  t,  p  6,  m  1,  p  2  t,  p  2,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  m 

2,  k  2. 

13th.—  Knit  3,  p  1,  k  2,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  m  1, 
raise  1  *  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  3,  k  2  t.  m  1,  k  1,  *  m  1, 
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I      a  1,  raise  1,  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k 
- 
1-U.fc-—  -  ruri 

all  but  the  la 

15UL— Knit  6, m  1,  k2 1,  k   1.  •  m 
1,  k  .  - 

m  1        - 

16*4, —  .                         .  :.  k  l,purt  all  bu: 


■   - 
k  1,  *.  m  1.  k  5,  m  1.  k  3  i.  *  ;w.  k  5. 

ml. 
I8fc*.— 

.  '  .    .  e.p3,m  !,p 
2  t,  r  -  It,  knit  to  the  end. 

194*.— Knit  9,ml,k:M.kl.E.  I,  • 

ml.-  :wice,  m 

it,  m  1,  r.. 

20**.—  ^abnt  IS 

3,  m  .  k  1 


Knit  3,  pi,  J.m 

1,  k'J  t.  k  1.  • 

.  k  3.  m  1.  k  I  t.  •.  m 
•  3  times,  k  1. 

Cnit3,  p  1,  k.\p  l.k2,p  1,1- 
1, pall  but  the  last  15,  k  3,  m  1,  L 
.he  end. 
-       -  I '  >       3,  m  1,  k2  t.  k  1,  •.  m  1, 

m  1,  k  3 1,  *  3  times,  m  1,  k  5,  m  1,  k  3,  m 
k  to  the  end, 
-       .  off  8,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  p 
ml.  \  3  times,  m  :  ^3, 

- 
Repeat  these  Is.- 1  rows,  from  thirteenth 

to  twenty-fourth  inclusive,  as  often  as  required 
for  the  depth,  always  repeating  between  the  stars 
once  mere  in  every  six  rows.  Thus,  the  repeti- 
tion will  be  always /ow  times  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  to  the  thirtieth,  Jite  times  in  the  next 
and  so  on.  instead  of  three.  Make  it  up  with 
muslin,  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 


TRIMMING    FOR    B  -    DRAWERS. 


ur*v.xxiTSj!WJvyj{i  lYVW&MiWJKW^j  b&j&iwjXjsjisj 

a  x  ♦  x  ♦  w  ♦  t  ♦  ♦  %A *k  ♦  ♦♦♦♦*  lw  ♦♦♦* 

F^mwv^v    "V  ^     ^«  r-^  am' m w sw    X?         V    ^F 


Tbis  design  is  given  of  the  size  it  is  intended 
to  be  worked.  The  white  lines  indicate  the 
::^i  — i:.-"-  ;?  l_.i  .--.  ^-i  ":-:::-  -i.l;i  :.:  ;ii 
edge.  The  centre  is  filled  by  five  Mechlin 
wheels,  worked  over  Venetian  bars.  The  upper 
divisions  are  in  escalier  stitch,  done  with  Meck- 


lenburgh:  the  lower  are  in  muslin,  worked  in 

The  edge  is  finished  with  Sorrento,  done    . 

klenburgh  cotton;  and  No.  100  of  the  same 
:!_-     1  :=  -_=.-i  :'  :  :1:  —  i. :!;. 

By  an  oversight,  the  upper  part  of  this  pat- 
tern is  engraved  in  bars.  It  ought  to  be  muslin, 
with  a  star  in  broderie  in  each  point. 


KNITTED  BASKET. 
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HONITON  CROCHET  COLLAR. 


Material*.— Bo&t'b  head  cotton.    Crochet  hook. 

Tins  crochet  collar,  in  imitation  of  Honiton 
lace,  is  composed  of  sprigs  and  edging  in  crochet 
sewed  on  Italian  or  Brussels  net  It  is  a  very 
simple  style  of  collar,  and  may  be  made  very 
rapidly. 

The  Edging. — 16  ch  close  in  the  6th  for  a 
loop,  in  which  work  •  5  ch,  miss  1,  sc  in  2d  * 
4  times;  5  ch,  sc  on  the  close  of  the  loop. 
Turn  the  work  on  the  wrong  side,  and  do  under 
every  chain  of  five  2  sc,  5  dc,  2  sc ;  repeat  from 
the  16  chain  as  often  as  may  be  required  for  the 
length. 

Fob  the  Speig. — Make  a  chain  of  10,  form 
it  into  a  loop,  in  which  work  *  5  ch ;  miss  1, 
sc-  in  2d  *  5  time?,  joining  into  the  close  of  the 
loop  at  the  last:  turn  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
this  forms  the  flower.  12  ch,  for  stem;  miss  1, 
7  dc,  turn  the  work,  *  6  ch,  miss  1,  sc,  on  2d  dc, 
stitch,  *  all  round  this  centre  of  the  leaf;  work 
all  these  loops  in  sc ;  9  ch,  miss  1,  7  dc,  for 
centre  of  another  leaf;  work  as  before ;  6  ch, 
work  sc,  all  along  the  stem,  and  fasten  off. 

Opex-hem. — Make  a  chain  of  the  required 
length,  and  in  it  work  *  2  ch,  miss  1,  1  dc,  * ; 
repeat  to  the  end. 

To  make  up  crochet  Honiton  lace  for  collars, 
or  any  other  purpose :  Cut  out  a  pattern  of  the 
article  required  in  colored  paper,  slightly  larger 
than  is  requisite ;  then  a  similar  one,  in  Italian 
or  Brussels  net  A  very  narrow  roll  or  hem 
must  be  made  round  this  net,  and  it  must  then 
be  tacked  on  the  paper.  Then  arrange  on  it  the 
crochet  work,  beginning  with  the  edging  and 
vol.  li. — 7 


sprigs,  and  tack  them  lightly  in  their  pi? 
Run  them  round  with  very  fine  cotton ;  put  the 
open-work  in  every  loop  1  sc,  1  dc,  3  tc,  1  dc, 
1  sc,  hem  round  the  neck,  fasten  it  on ;  and, 
round  the  outer  edge,  lay  some  of  the  very  best 
pearl  edging. 

The  collar  given  in  the  engraving,  is  formed 
in  scallops,  in  each  of  which  one  sprig  is  laid. 


•   m  •  •  • 


KNITTED    BASKET. 

Material*.— Six  shades  of  4  thread  Berlin  wool, 
scarlet  or  any  other  color,  and  4  bone  pins  No.  S. 


With  the  lightest  shade  of  wool  cast  on  13 
stitches. 

lit  row — Slip  1,  knit  1,  *,  make  1,  knit  2  to- 
gether, *  3  times,  \  make  2,  knit  2  togett 
twic,  knit  1. 

2d.— Knit  3,  purl  1,  knit  2,  purl  1,  knit  1,  \ 
make  1,  knit  2  together,  *  3  times,  knit  1. 

3d— Slip  1,  knit  1,  *,  make  1.  knit  2  together, 
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•  3  times,  knit  2,  make  2,  knit  2  together,  make  2, 
knit  2  together,  knit  1. 

Uh.— Knit  3,  purl  1,  knit  2,  purl  1,  knit  3,  *, 
i  take  1,  knit  2  together,  •  3  times,  knit  1. 
5th. — Slip  1,  knit  1,  *,  make  1,  knit  2  together, 

•  3  times,  knit  4,  f,  make  2,  knit  2  together,  \ 
twice,  knit  1. 

6th. — Knit  3,  purl  1,  knit  2,  purl  1,  knit  5,  *, 
make  1,  knit  2  together,  *  3  times,  knit  1. 
7th. — Slip  1,  knit  1,  *,  make  1,  knit  2  together, 

•  3  times,  knit  6,  f,  make  2,  knit  2  together,  f 
'wice,  knit  1. 

8th.— Cast  off  8,  knit  5,  *,  make  1,  knit  2  to- 
gether, *  3  times,  knit  1. 

This  completes  one  pattern  ;  join  on  the  next 
shade  of  wool  for  another,  and  so  on,  changing 
the  shade  with  every  repetition  of  the  pattern. 


The  seventh  pattern  will  be  done  again  with  the 
lightest  shade;  and  12  patterns  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  edging. 

Sew  the  sides  up,  and  on  each*  of  the  three 
needles  take  up  33  stitches,  from  the  straight 
side  of  the  edging;  knit  2  rounds  plain,  then 
knit  1,  knit  2  together,  knit  to  within  3  of  the 
end  of  the  needle,  knit  2  together,  knit  1 ;  repeat 
this  on  the  other  two  needles;  knit  one  plain 
round,  and  one  decreasing  one  alternately,  until 
only  4  stitches  arc  left  on  each  needle.  Draw 
up  the  opening,  and  fasten  the  wool  with  a  coarse 
embroidery  needle.  Make  a  handle  of  3  or  4 
pieces  of  fine  wire  covered  with  wool  or  ribbon ; 
and  put  a  round,  similarly  covered,  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  three  rows  of  open  hem  to 
keep  the  basket  in  shape. 


«  m  *  »  » 


POCKETBOOK    IN    APPLICATION. 


Materials.— Rich  scarlet  cloth,  black  velvet,  gold  braid 
and  thread,  with  a  little  black  cord. 

This  pretty  little  pocket-book  is  in  scarlet 
cloth,  with  black  velvet  laid  on  it  in  those  parts 
which  in  the  engraving  are  entirely  black.  For 
a  gentleman's  note-case,  the  size  given  in  the 
engraving  is  amply  large ;  for  a  lady's  note-case, 
or  for  a  cigar-case,  it  should  be  about  half  as 
large  again.  It  is  made  in  three  sections,  of 
which  two  are  seen  in  the  engraving.  At  the 
back  the  lovers'  knot  is  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  the  border  seen  in  the  lower  part  is  carried 
all  round.  In  putting  on  the  gold  braid,  care 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a 
knot.  The  gold  thread  and  Albert  braid  are 
used  only  for  the  scrolls  seen  in  the  flap  of  the 
book. 


To  make  it  up,  line  each  part  with  card-board, 
covered  with  silk,  and  make  a  pocket,  also 
covered  with  silk,  for  one  side.  At  the  other 
may  be  a  place  for  cigars.  Loops  to  hold  a 
pencil  should  be  made  at  the  edges  of  the  pocket, 
so  that  the  pencil  being  placed  in  it  will  keep  it 
closed. 

A  gold  cord  down  the  centre,  fastened  at  each 
end  to  the  lining,  will  serve  to  hold  a  few  sheets 
of  paper.  All  the  edges  should  be  bound  with 
a  fancy  cord,  uniting  the  colors  of  which  the 
book  is  composed  (scarlet,  black,  and  gold)  ; 
and  it  should  form  a  loop  at  the  point  of  the 
flap,  to  button  over.  Rich  green,  or  Napoleon 
blue-watered  silk,  would  be  the  proper  material 
for  the  lining. 


PATTERN  FOR  A  DOLL  BABY'S  CAP. 
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PATTERN  FOR  A  DOLL  BABY'S  CAP. 

SOMETHING  TO  INTEREST  THE  JUVENILES. 


How  many  of  our  young  readers  will  work 
this  baby  cap  for  their  dolls?  Many  of  them, 
we  have  no  doubt.  Remember,  "  as  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  tree 's  inclined." 
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PATTERN    FOR    A    SLIPPER. 


EMBROIDERY    FOR    SHIRT    FRONTS. 


RECEIPTS 
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Receipts,    &t. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRESERVING  FRUITS 
(Third  Article.) 

Blackberries. — Preserve  these  aa  strawberries  or 
currants,  either  liquid  or  jam,  or  jelly.  Blackberry  jelly 
or  jam  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  summer  comphunts 
or  dysentery ;  to  make  it,  crush  a  quart  of  fully  ripe 
blackberries  with  a  pound  of  the  best  loaf-sugar,  put  it 
over  a  gentle  fire  and  cook  it  until  thick,  then  put  to  it 
a  gill  of  the  best  fourth-proof  brandy,  stir  it  awhile  over 
the  fire,  then  put  it  in  pots. 

Blackberry  Syrup.— Make  a  simple  syrup  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  water,  boil  it  until  it  is 
rich  and  thick,  then  add  to  it  as  many  pints  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  ripe  blackberries  as  there  are  pounds  of 
sugar;  put  half  a  nutmeg  grated  to  each  quart  of  the 
syrup ;  let  it  boil  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  add  to 
it  half  a  gill  of  fourth-proof  brandy  for  each  quart  of 
syrup ;  set  it  by  to  become  cold,  then  bottle  it  for  use. 
A  tablespoonful  for  a  child  or  a  wineglass  for  an  adult 
is  a  dose. 

Barberries. — Preserve  them  the  same  as  cuirants; 
or  they  may  be  preserved  in  molasses.  Pick  them  from 
the  stems,  and  put  them  into  a  jug  or  jar  with  molasses 
to  cover  them.  The  acid  soon  destroys  all  taste  of  mo- 
lasses. The  small  winter  or  frost  grape  may  be  done  in 
the  same  manner. 

Pine-Apple  Jelly. —  Take  a  perfectly  ripe  and 
sound  pine-apple,  cut  off  the  outside,  cut  it  in  small 
pieces;  bruise  them,  and  to  each  pound  put  a  teacup 
of  water ;  put  it  in  a  preserving-kettle  over  the  fire, 
cover  the  kettle,  and  let  them  boil  for  twenty  minutes ; 
then  strain  it,  and  squeeze  it  through  a  bit  of  muslin. 
For  each  pound  of  fruit  take  a  pound  of  sugar ;  put  a 
teacup  of  water  to  each  pound ;  set  it  over  the  fire 
until  it  is  dissolved;  then  add  the  pine-apple  juice.  For 
each  quart  of  the  syrup,  clarify  an  ounce  of  the  best 
isinglass,  and  stir  it  in;  let  it  boil  until,  by  taking 
some  on  a  plate  to  cool,  you  find  it  a  stiff  jelly.  Secure 
it  as  directed. 

■  A  New  Preserve.— A  correspondent  sends  us  the 
following:  "I  have  lately  been  very  busy  making  a 
new  kind  of  preserve,  which,  I  may  say,  is  quite  a  dis- 
covery, to  me  at  least,  and  which  promises  to  insure 
me  a  plentiful  supply  of  good,  wholesome  jam,  for  my 
family  during  the  winter,  at  a  price  below  the  usual 
cost  of  preserves.  I  was,  the  other  day,  making  some 
ordinary  apple  jam,  and  before  finishing  it,  I  put  in 
some  blackberry  juice,  in  order  to  give  it  a  little  color, 
and  I  was  surprised  at  finding  how  much  the  preserve 
was  improved  by  the  addition  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  might 
very  easily  be  mistaken  for  damson  jam.  And  as  you 
will  see,  by  the  following  proportions,  the  cost  must  be 
very  small,  wherever  apples  and  blackberries  are  to  be 
got.  I  put  to  two  quarts  of  the  juice  of  blackberries — 
that  is,  I  bring  the  berries  up  to  a  simmer  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  strain  them  through  a  coarse  cloth — 
about  six  pounds'  weight  of  cut-up  apples,  and  one 
pound  of  crushed  lump-sugar,  and  stew  it  up  in  the 
usual  way,  till  the  apples  are  softened  down,  and  the 
mass  becomes  of  the  usual  thickness.  It  is  wholesome 
and  good,  and  I  thought  that  what  was  within  any  one's 
reach  ought  to  be  known." 

T* 


To  Preserve  Seville  Oranges  Whole.— Cut  a 
hole  at  the  stem  end  of  the  oranges,  the  size  of  a  half 
dime,  take  out  all  the  pulp,  put  the  oranges  into  cold 
water  for  two  days,  changing  it  twice  a  day ;  boil  them 
rather  more  than  an  hour,  but  do  not  cover  them,  as  it 
will  spoil  the  color ;  have  ready  a  good  syrup,  into 
which  put  the  oranges,  and  boil  them  till  they  look 
clear;  then  take  out  the  seeds,  skins,  &c,  from  the  pulp 
first  taken  out  of  the  oranges,  and  add  to  it  one  of  the 
whole  oranges,  previously  boiled,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar  to  it  and  the  pulp ;  boil  this  together,  till  it 
looks  clear,  over  a  slow  fire,  and,  when  cold,  fill  the 
oranges  with  this  marmalade,  and  put  on  the  tops; 
cover  them  with  syrup,  and  put  brandy  paper  on  the 
top  of  the  jar.  It  is  better  to  take  out  the  inside  at  first, 
to  preserve  the  fine  flavor  of  the  juice  and  pulp,  which 
would  be  injured  by  boiling  in  the  water. 

Oranges  in  Jelly. — Take  a  dozen  of  the  smallest 
sized  oranges ;  boil  them  in  three  changes  of  water, 
until  a  straw  will  easily  penetrate  the  skin;  take  half 
a  pound  of  white  sugar  for  each  pound  of  oranges,  and 
for  each  pound  of  sugar  a  small  teacup  of  water; 
when  it  is  at  all  dissolved  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  put  in 
the  oranges,  cover  them,  and  let  them  boil  gently ;  when 
the  fruit  looks  clear,  take  the  oranges  up,  cut  them  half- 
way down  in  quarters,  or  cut  them  entirely  through; 
put  to  the  syrup  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in 
a  little  hot  water,  give  it  one  boil,  then  take  some  of  it 
into  a  saucer;  if  it  is  not  as  thick  as  you  wish,  boil  it  a 
short  time  longer,  put  the  oranges  into  a  deep  glass  dish, 
and  turn  the  jelly  over  them.  Apple-jelly  may  be  used 
instead  of  isinglass.  Lemons  may  be  done  in  this 
manner.  This  is  a  highly  ornamental  dish,  and  may  be 
made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted.  This  jelly  may  be 
made  firm,  and  the  oranges  sliced ;  put  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  to  a  quart  of  syrup.  Put  the  jelly  an  inch 
deep  in  the  mould  ;  when  it  is  cold,  lay  in  slices  of  the 
preserved  orange ;  put  more  jelly  in ;  when  that  is  cold, 
put  on  more  slices ;  and  so  continue  until  the  mould  is 
full.  When  wanted,  dip  the  mould  for  an  instant  in 
hot  water,  then  turn  it  out  on  a  flat  glass  dish. 

Orange  Jelly. — Put  one  quart  of  water  into  a 
saucepan  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hartshorn 
shavings,  or  two  ounces  of  isinglass  broken  small;  boil 
it  gently  until  it  is  a  strong  jelly ;  take  the  juice  from 
four  large  oranges,  and  two  fine  lemons,  and  half  the 
yellow  rind  from  one  orange  and  one  lemon,  pared 
thin  ;  put  them  to  the  jelly,  and  make  it  sweet  with  loaf- 
sugar  ;  then  beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  high  froth, 
mix  it  in,  and  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes;  then  run  it 
through  a  jelly  bag  once  or  twice,  until  it  is  perfectly 
clear ;  put  it  in  fancy  moulds.  When  you  wish  to  serve 
it,  set  the  mould  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  pan  of  hot  water, 
turn  a  flat  glass  or  china  dish  over  the  mould,  reverse 
it  with  the  mould  upon  it,  and  if  the  jelly  does  not 
immediately  loosen,  give  it  a  smart  tap  with  the  hand. 

Candied  Orange  or  Lemon  Peel.— Boil  the  rind 
from  thick  skin  oranges  or  lemons  in  plenty  of  water, 
until  they  are  tender,  and  the  bitterness  is  out;  change 
the  water  once  or  twice,  if  necessary.  Clarify  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  with  half  a  cup  of  water  for  each  pound 
of  peel ;  when  it  is  clear,  put  in  the  peels,  cover  them, 
and  boil  them  until  clear,  and  the  syrup  almost  a  candy ; 
then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  inverted  sieves  to 
dry;  boil  the  syrup  with  additional  sugar,  then  put  in 
the  peels ;  stir  them  about  until  the  sugar  candies  around 
them ;  then  take  them  on  to  a  sieve,  and  set  them  into 
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a  warm  oven,  or  before  a  fire;  when  perfectly  dry,  pack 
them  in  a  wooden  box,  with  tissue  p.ij«-r  between. 

To  1'iii-i  mi  \  ill  >  s— Pare  and  core,  and  cut  them 
in  halves  or  quarters;  take  as  many  pounds  of  the  beat 
ii  sugar;  put  a  teacup  of  water  to  each  pound. 
When  it  is  dissolved,  set  it  over  the  fire;  and  when 
boiling  hot,  put  in  the  fruit,  and  let  it  boil  gently  until 
it  is  clt-  ir,  iikI  the  syrup  thick;  take  the  fruit  with  a 
skimmer  on  to  flat  dishes,  spread  it  to  cool,  then  put  it 
in  puts  ur  jars,  and  pour  the  jelly  over.  Lemons  boiled 
tender  ia  water,  and  sliced  thin,  may  be  boiled  with  the 
apples. 

To  Preserve  Pippins  in  Slices.— Take  the  fairest 
pippins,  pare  them,  and  cut  them  in  slices  a  quarter  of 
*n  inch  thick,  without  taking  out  the  cores;  boil  two  or 
three  lemons,  and  slice  them  with  the  apples;  take  the 
same  weight  of  white  sugar  (or  clarified  brown  sugar), 
put  half  a  gill  of  water  for  each  pound  of  sugar,  dissolve 
it,  and  set  it  over  the  fire;  when  it  is  boiling  hot  put  in 
the  slices,  let  them  boil  very  gently  until  they  are  clear, 
then  take  them  with  a  skimmer  and  spread  them  on  flat 
dishes  to  cool ;  boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  quite  thick,  put 
tin  slices  on  tlat  dishes,  and  pour  the  syrup  over.  These 
may  be  done  a  day  before  they  are  wanted ;  two  hours 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  ft  fine  dish  for  dessert  or  supper. 

To  Preserve  Crab-Apples. — Take  off  the  stem, 
and  core  them  with  a  pen-knife,  without  cutting  them 
open ;  weigh  a  pound  of  white  sugar  for  each  pound  of 
prepared  fruit ;  put  a  teacup  of  water  to  each  pound  of 
sugar ;  put  it  over  a  moderate  fire.  When  the  sugar  is 
all  dissolved,  and  hot,  put  the  apples  in ;  let  them  boil 
gently  until  they  are  clear,  then  skim  them  out,  and 
spread  them  on  flat  dishes.  Boil  the  syrup  until  it  is 
thick;  put  the  syrup  in  whatever  they  are  to  be  kept, 
and  when  the  syrup  is  cooled  and  settled,  pour  it  care- 
fully over  the  fruit.  Slices  of  lemon  boiled  with  the 
fruit  may  be  considered  an  improvement ;  one  lemon  is 
enough  for  several  pounds  of  fruit.  Crab-apples  may 
be  preserved  whole,  with  only  half  an  inch  of  the  stem 
on ;  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound 
of  fruit. 

SICK-ROOM  AND  NURSERY. 

Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Young  Children.    (Continued 
from  the  June  number.) 

Herb  Tea. — Green,  fresh  gathered  herbs  are  always 
to  be  preferred;  but  they  may  be  carefully  dried  for 
winter  use,  and  answer  the  purpose.  In  that  case,  every 
bit  of  stalk  should  be  removed,  and  only  the  leaves  used. 

Take  eight  or  ten  tops  of  fresh  gathered  balm,  sage,  or 
mint,  or  a  handful  of  cowslip  pips,  or  marigold  flowers, 
stripped.  Pour  over  them  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
cover  the  jug  or  teapot,  and  let  it  stand  from  five  to 
eight  minutes — not  longer ;  then  strain  off.  Balm  is  the 
most  cooling  of  these  drinks— mint  the  most  comfortable 
to  the  bowels — sage  and  marigold  the  most  reviving — 
cowslip  is  composing — all  are  very  wholesome.  Mint 
and  balm  together  make  ft  pleasant  tea.  Spearmint  is 
the  most  pleasant  sort  for  tea,  but  double  mint  and 
peppermint  are  most  useful  in  bowel  complaints. 

Rue  Tea. — Gather  young  sprigs  and  leaves  free  from 
stalk  About  twenty  or  twenty-four  will  make  a  tea- 
cupful,  to  be  prepared  as  above.  Rue  tea  taken  in  the 
morning  fasting  is  ft  valuable  remedy  against  worms. 
It  is  also  very  useful  for  infants  when  troubled  with 
wind  on  the  stomach,  or  disordered  bowels,  a  much 
safer  and  more  efficacious  remedy  than  the  stupefying 


arid  spirituous  s  often  given.     A  teaspoonful 

or  two  may  be  given  at  any  ti: 

t  IMOMILB  Tea — is  oil'  1  nauseous  by  beir.g 

allowed  to  stand  too  lung  on  the  il  iwers.     After  fi . 
six  minutes  all  thegoodneu  is  extracted,  and  not! 
further  is  drawn  except  a  disagreeable  bitter.     V. 
camomile  tea  is  taken  either  for  a  sick  headache,  or 
to  irork  off  an  emetic,  or  to  promo'  it  ion— for 

all  which  purposes  it  is  very  valuable — it  should  t-e 
made  weak,  and  drunk  warm.  A  tablespooiilul  of 
flowers  will  be  sufficient  for  a  pint  of  tea.  I. 
as  a  tonic,  allow  a  tablespoonful  of  flowers  to  half 
a  pint  of  water;  prepare  it  over-night;  let  it  stand  six 
minutes  (at  most);  strain  off,  and  drink  it  cold  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  Three  or  four  cloves  may  be 
added  if  approved.  A  teacupful  taken  fasting,  and 
another  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  persevered  in 
will  be  found  an  excellent  strengthener  of  the  appetite 
and  digestion,  and  tend  to  remove  faintness,  languor 
and  depression  of  spirits. 

Barley  Water. — Either  Scotch  or  pearl  barley  mi  y 
be  used.  The  former  is  much  less  expensive,  ana 
answers  equally  well.  Set  on  two  ounces  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water ;  let  it  become  quite  warm,  but  before 
it  boils  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  put  a  quart  of  fresh 
water,  boiling.  (The  wasting  a  little  liquor  at  first  is 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  delicate  color  and  flavor.) 
Let  the  second  liquor  boil  till  reduced  one-half;  then 
strain  off.  This  will  be  of  a  moderate  thickness;  but 
if  it  be  desired  to  make  it  thicker  or  thinner,  it  is  but 
varying  the  quantity  of  barley.  This  is  a  cooling  drink, 
and  admits  of  additions  either  for  flavor  or  for  medicinal 
use.  The  juice  and  rind  of  lemon,  with  loaf-sugar,  are 
most  agreeable.  Figs,  raisins,  liquorice-root,  honey, 
and  gum-arabic,  are  often  used  either  for  coughs,  cold 
on  the  chest,  confined  bowels,  or  strangury.  Powdered 
nitre  is  often  used  in  feverish  complaints,  and  given  in 
barley  water ;  a  drachm  to  a  quart  is  a  good  proportion. 

The  method  of  mixing  either  nitre  or  powdered  gum- 
arabic,  is  to  rub  the  powder  smooth  with  sugar  or  honey ; 
then  mix  it  with  ft  spoonful  or  two  of  the  barley  water, 
and  stir  it  to  the  whole  in  a  boiling  state.  As  a  nourish- 
ing drink,  boil  the  barley  in  half  the  quantity  of  water. 
When  reduced,  and  quite  thick,  strain,  and  mix  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk ;  sweeten  to  taste.  A 
bit  of  cinnamon,  or  two  laurel  leaves,  may  be  boiled  in 
it  for  flavor. 

Thick  barley  water,  with  milk  and  a  little  salt  and 
sugar,  is  a  suitable  food  for  infants,  when  they  begin  to 
take  what  is  at  all  thickened.  The  barley  may  be  used 
in  broth  or  stew,  or  to  make  a  pudding. 

Bran  Tea. — A  very  cheap  and  useful  drink  in  colds, 
fevers,  and  restlessness  from  pain.  Put  a  handful  of 
bran  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cold  water,  let  it  boil  half 
an  hour  or  more,  then  strain,  and,  if  desired,  flavor  with 
sugar  or  lemon  juice ;  but.  it  is  a  pleasant  drink  without 
any  addition.  The  bran  when  strained  will  serve  as 
food  for  rabbits,  chickens,  or  pigs. 

Linseed  Tea.— Very  useful  in  hoarseness  and  husky 
cough.  Boil  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  seeds  in  three 
pints  of  water  till  reduced  to  a  quart;  strain,  and 
sweeten  with  honey.  The  juice  of  a  lemon  may  be 
added,  or  a  spoonful  or  two  of  good  vinegar,  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  citric  acid. 

Lemonade. — Very  thinly  shave  the  rind  of  two  largo 
lemons,  not  taking  a  morsel  of  the  white  pith,  which 
pith  should  next  be  entirely  removed,  takimj  care  D"t 
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to  break  or  cut  into  Die  fruit  so  as  to  waste  the  juice; 
cut  the  middle  part  of  the  lemons  in  thin  slices  (a  silver 
snife  is  best  for  the  purpose);  from  one  ounce  to  two 
ounces  of  loaf-sugar.  Put  these  three  articles  (thin 
rind,  slices,  and  sugar)  into  a  jug,  pour  over  them  a 
Quart  of  boiling  water— let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  before 
using. 

When  lemons  are  not  in  season,  the  same  flavor  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  sugar  a  drachm  of  citric 
acid  and  eiirht  drops  of  pure  essence  of  lemon. 

Orange  drink  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  lemonade,  allowing  two  China  oranges  and  one 
Seville  orange  to  a  quart  of  water,  or  three  China 
oranges.     Half  the  rind  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

DniNK  from  Fresh  Fruit.— One  pint  of  currants, 
stripped— a  few  raspberries  make  an  agreeable  ad- 
dition— one  pint  of  water;  boil  them  together  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  strain  to  one  ounce  or  two  ounces  of 
loaf-suiiar.  When  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  had,  dissolve 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  currant  jelly  in  from  half  a  pint 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Raspberry  Vinegar— may  be  made  by  steeping 
fresh  gathered  fruit  in  vinegar— three  quarts  of  fruit  to 
one  of  vinegar;  after  steeping  three  days,  strain  and 
simmer  gently  with  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar  to  every 
pint  of  juice  and  vinegar.  When  cold,  bottle  and  cork 
very  securely.  Or,  to  a  pint  of  fresh  raspberry  juice 
allow  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar  powdered,  boil  together 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  actual  boiling.  Then 
pour  off  and  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled 
vinegar,  and  bottle.  A  large  tablespoonful  of  this  in  a 
glass  of  water,  is  a  most  refreshing  drink  in  fevers,  and 
is  particularly  useful  in  complaints  of  the  chest:  a 
substitute  may  be  made  by  dissolving  raspberry  jam, 
straining  the  juice,  and  mixing  with  it  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  best  vinegar. 

[To  be  continued.) 


THE    TOILET. 

Elder  Flower  Pomatum. — Take  of  elder  floweT 
oil,  four  ounces ;  fine  mutton  suet,  two  ounces ;  best  lard, 
two  ounces;  melt  the  suet  and  lard  together,  with  as 
little  heat  as  possible,  then  add  the  elder  oil,  and  beat 
up  the  mixture  with  a  fork  (to  make  it  light)  till  nearly 
cold.  If  agreeable,  any  other  perfume  may  be  added 
before  the  pomatum  is  set. 

Dental  Parasites. — The  American  "  Annual  of 
Scientific  Discovery"  (1850)  says:  Microscopical  exa- 
minations had  been  made  of  the  matter  deposited  on  the 
teeth  and  gums  of  more  than  forty  individuals,  selected 
from  all  classes  of  society,  in  every  variety  of  bodily 
condition,  and  in  nearly  every  case,  animal  and  vege- 
table parasites  in  great  numbers  had  been  discovered. 
Of  the  animal  parasites  there  were  three  or  four  species, 
and  of  the  vegetable  one  or  two.  In  fact,  the  only  per- 
sons whose  mouths  were  found  to  be  completely  free 
from  them,  cleansed  their  teeth  four  times  daily,  using 
soap  once.  One  or  two  of  these  individuals  also  passed 
i  thread  between  the  teeth  to  cleanse  them  more  effectu- 
ally. In  all  cases  the  number  of  parasites  was  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  neglect  of  cleanliness. 

To  Restore  Hair.— Hair,  when  removed  by  illness 
or  old  age,  has  been  restored  by  the  following  simple 
means ;  though  they  are  not  likely  to  prove  efficacious 
in  all  cases.  Rub  the  bald  places  frequently  with  an 
onion. 


To  make  Scented  Baos. — Take  of  Florentine  orris- 
root  a  pound  and  a  half;  calamus  aromaticua,  half  a 
pound;  yellow  sandal-wood,  a  quarter  of  a  pound; 
gum-he.nj.imin,  five  ounces;  cloves,  half  an  MM 
Beat  the  whole  into  powder,  and  fill  your  bag!  with  it. 
The  bags  are  best  made  of  very  thin  silk  of  the  kind 
called  "Persian."  They  may  be  made  about  four  in 
Bquare. 

II  mr  Crushes. — To  clean  hair-brushes,  put  a  spoon- 
ful of  pcarlash  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  then  fasten 
a  bit  of  sponge  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  dip  it  into  the 
solution,  and  wash  the  brush.  Next  pour  some  hot 
water  over  it,  and  dry  before  the  fire. 

Toothache. — A  correspondent  (to  whom  we  are 
obliged)  strongly  recommends  the  following  simple 
remedy  for  toothache,  from  her  own  experience  of  its 
benefit.  It  is  simply  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of  juniper 
used  every  morning  on  the  toothbrush  after  washing 
the  teeth.  We  may  say  here  that  we  are  always  very 
glad  to  receive  receipts  tested  by  correspondents. 

Invaluable  Dentifrice. — Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
borax  in  three  pints  of  hot  water;  before  quite  cold,  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  spirit  of  camphor;  bottle  the  mixture  for 
use.  A  small  wineglass  of  the  solution,  added  to  half 
a  pint  of  tepid  water,  is  sufficient  for  each  application. 
This  solution,  applied  daily,  preserves  and  beautifies- 
the  teeth,  extirpates  all  tartarous  adhesion,  produces  a 
pearl-like  whiteness,  arrests  decay,  and  induces  a 
healthy  action  in  the  gums. 

Elder  Flower  Oil  for  the  Hair.— Take  of  the 
best  almond  or  olive  oil,  one  pound;  elder  flowers  (free 
from  stalk),  two  ounces ;  place  the  flowers  in  the  oil  in 
a  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle ;  let  them  remain  forty- 
eight  hours ;  then  strain.  The  oil  must  now  6tand  in  a 
quiet  and  cool  place  for  at  least  a  month,  in  order  to 
clear  itself.  The  bright  part  being  poured  off,  is  fit  for 
use.    If  considered  too  strong,  plain  oil  may  be  added. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Coffee  Stains,  Mud  Splashes,  &c.,  will  mostly 
give  way  to  the  use  of  soap  and  water.  Curd  soap 
should  be  applied  for  this  purpose.  ObBtinate  stains 
which  will  not  yield  to  these  treatments  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  bleaching  powers  of  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur.  This  is  conveniently  applied  by  igniting  soma 
brimstone  under  a  cone  or  funnel  made  of  card-board. 
The  stains  must  be  wetted,  and  then  held  over  the  top 
of  the  little  chimney  until  they  disappear. 

Tracing  Paper.— Steep  sheets  of  suitable  paper  in 
a  strong  solution  of  gum-arabic,  and  afterwards  take 
off  the  superfluity  of  the  liquid  by  pressing  each  sheet 
between  two  others  of  similar  paper,  but  dry.  It  wiU 
be  found  that  the  three  sheets  are  converted  into  a  first- 
rate  tracing  paper.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  solution 
be  strong,  about  the  consistence  of  boiled  oil.  Paper 
prepared  as  above  directed  possesses  every  requisite 
that  can  be  wished  for. 

Cement  for  Glass  or  China.— The  expressed  juice 
of  garlic  is  a  good  cement  for  glass  or  china  articles. 
We  opine  it  would  be  better  if  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  ash  of  a  burnt  oyster-shell. 

To  Preserve  Water-color,  Chalk,  and  other 
Drawings.— Place  a  sheet  of  glass  in  front,  a  sheet  of 
card-board  or  mill-board  behind,  and  then  paste  a 
narrow  slip  of  colored  paper  along  the  edge. 
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Wood  Stain. — A  decoction  of  walnut  or  hickory 
bark,  with  a  small  quantity  of  alum  in  it,  to  give  per- 
manency to  the  color,  makes  an  excellent  dye  for  white 
woods. 

Grease  Spots. — To  obliterate  grease  spots  fromu>/ii7e 
silk  or  satin,  we  may  proceed  as  directed  for  colored 
silks;  but  acid,  fruit,  ink,  glove  marks,  stains  from 
gentlemen's  coats,  require  a  different  treatment.  These 
marks  are  generally  removed  by  damping  the  part  with 
oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  water;  about  the  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce  in  a  wineglassful  of  water  is  strong  enough. 
The  common  salts  of  lemons  in  water  also  answer  well. 
For  grease  spots  upon  cloth  and  all  kinds  of  woollen 
goods,  soap  and  water  may  be  used  without  fear,  pro- 
vided it  is  well  washed  out  afterwards.  Fuller's  earth, 
or  powdered  French  chalk,  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  laid  upon  the  part,  is,  however,  the  best  applicant, 
to  be  brushed  out  when  dry. 

A  Hint  for  Washing  Day. — A  little  pipe-clay  dis- 
solved in  the  water  employed  in  washing  will  clean  the 
dirtiest  linen  thoroughly,  with  about  one-half  the  labor, 
and  full  one-half  less  soap.  Besides,  the  cloths  will  be 
improved  in  color. 

To  Wash  Chintz. — Take  two  pounds  of  rice,  and 
boil  it  in  two  gallons  of  water  to  become  soft.  Then 
pour  the  whole  into  a  tub ;  let  it  stand  till  it  becomes 
of  about  the  warmth  usual  in  washing  colored  linens ; 
then  put  the  chintz  in,  and  use  the  rice  instead  of  soap. 
WaBh  it  until  the  dirt  seems  to  have  been  got  out.  Then 
boil  the  same  quantity  of  rice  as  above,  but  strain  the 
rice,  and  mix  it  (the  rice)  with  clear  warm  water.  Wash 
the  chintz  in  this  again  till  quite  clean ;  then  rinse  it  in 
the  water  strained  from  the  last  dose  of  rice,  and  this 
will  answer  the  end  of  starch.  If  a  gown,  it  must  be 
taken  to  pieces ;  and  when  dried,  be  careful  to  lay  as 
smooth  as  possible. 

To  Clean  Gold  and  Silver  Lace. — Sew  the  lace 
in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  soft  water 
and  a  quarter  pound  of  so.^p,  and  wash  it  in  cold  water. 
If  tarnished,  apply  a  little  warm  spirits  of  wine  to  the 
tarnished  parts. 

To  Wash  and  Clean  Gloves. — Wash  them  in  soap 
and  water  till  the  dirt  is  got  out,  then  stretch  them  on 
wooden  hands,  or  pull  them  out  in  their  proper  shape. 
Never  wring  them,  as  that  puts  them  out  of  form,  and 
makes  them  shrink;  put  them  one  upon  another  and 
press  the  water  out.  Then  rub  the  following  mixture 
over  the  outside  of  the  gloves :  If  wanted  quite  yellow, 
take  yellow  ochre ;  if  quite  white,  pipe-clay ;  if  between 
the  two,  mix  a  little  of  each  together.  By  proper  mix- 
ture of  these  any  shade  may  be  produced.  Mix  the 
color  with  beer  or  vinegar.  Let  them  dry  gradually, 
not  too  near  the  fire,  nor  in  too  hot  a  sun ;  when  they 
are  about  half  dried,  rub  them  well,  and  stretch  them 
out  to  keep  them  from  shrinking,  and  to  soften  them. 
When  they  are  well  rubbed  and  dried,  take  a  small  cane 
and  beat  them,  then  brush  them ;  when  this  is  done,  iron 
them  rather  warm,  with  a  piece  of  paper  over  them,  but 
do  not  let  the  iron  be  too  hot. 

Preparation  of  Sap-Green. — Make  a  strong  so- 
lution or  extract  of  unripe  blackberries,  or  any  other 
plant  yielding  a  green  juice ;  subject  it  to  evaporation 
at  a  very  low  heat.  When  the  liquid  has  become  as 
thick  as  molasses,  pour  it  into  a  mould  and  expose  it 
to  tne  heat  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  slow  oven ;  the  rest  of 
the  watery  particles  will  slowly  evaporate,  and  leave  a 
cake  of  sap-green. 


flarlor  Amusements. 

Fairy  Landscape. — 1.  Draw  a  landscape  with  In- 
dian ink,  and  paint  the  foliage  of  the  vegetables  with 
muriate  of  cobalt,  some  of  the  flowers  with  acetate  of 
cobalt,  and  others  with  muriate  of  copper ;  while  this 
picture  is  cold,  it  will  appear  merely  an  outline  of  a 
landscape,  or  winter  scene ;  but  when  gently  warmed, 
the  trees  and  flowers  will  be  displayed  in  their  natural 
colors,  which  they  will  keep  only  while  warm ;  this  may 
be  repeated  at  pleasure. 

2.  Write  with  an  acetic  solution  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  lo 
which  add  a  little  nitre ;  on  exposing  the  writing  to  heat, 
the  characters  will  appear  of  a  rose  color,  hut  disappear 
on  cooling. 

3.  Write  with  a  weak  solution  of  copperas ;  when  dry, 
it  will  appear  invisible;  but  if  wetted  over  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  tincture  of  galls,  the  writing  will  appear  black. 

The  Paper  Oracle. — Some  amusement  may  be 
obtained  among  young  people,  by  writing,  with  common 
ink,  a  variety  of  questions  on  different  slips  of  paper, 
and  adding  a  capricious  reply  to  each,  written  with 
nitro-muriate  of  gold.  The  collection  is  permitted  to 
dry  and  put  aside  until  an  opportunity  offers  for  usinj 
them;  when  produced,  the  answers  will  be  invisible-, 
you  desire  different  persons  to  select  such  questions  as 
they  may  fancy,  and  take  them  home  with  them ;  you 
then  promise,  that  if  they  are  placed  near  the  fire  or  in 
a  warm  place  during  the  night,  answers  will  appear 
written  beneath  the  questions  in  the  morning,  and  such 
will  be  the  fact,  if  the  directions  have  been  followed. 

Magic  Dye. — Dissolve  some  indigo  in  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash.  Whi  te  cloth  dipped  into  this  liquid  is  changed 
to  blue,  yellow  cloth  to  green,  and  red  to  purple. 

Transmutation  or  Change  of  Colors. — 1.  Mix 
a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  with  that  of  blue  vitriol, 
and  the  mixture  will  be  of  a  reddish  brown  color. 

2.  Pour  a  little  of  the  infusion  of  litmus,  or  blue  cab- 
bage, into  a  wineglass,  and  add  to  it  a  drop  of  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  which  will  immediately  change  it  to  a 
red  color. 

3.  Take  any  chalybeate  water  (that  is  water  containing 
iron  in  solution),  and  add  to  it  a  little  solution  of  prus- 
siate of  potash,  which  will  change  it  to  a  blue,  as  in  the 
previous  experiment. 

To  change  Blue  TO  Green. — Pour  a  little  of  the 
infusion  of  violets  into  a  wineglass,  and  add  to  it  a  few 
drops  of  the  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  when  it  will  be 
changed  to  a  beautiful  green.  Alkalies  change  most  of 
the  vegetable  colors. 

To  change  Red  into  various  Colors.— Pour  a 
little  of  the  infusion  of  red  cabbage  into  three  different 
glasses ;  to  the  first,  add  a  little  nitric  or  muriatic  acid ; 
to  the  second,  a  little  of  the  solution  of  potash;  and  to 
the  third,  a  little  of  the  solution  of  alum.  The  liquid  in 
the  first  glass  will  be  converted  to  a  fine  crimson,  that 
in  the  second  to  a  beautiful  green,  and  that  in  the  third 
to  a  purple. 

Two  Bitters  make  a  Sweet.— Mix  nitrate  of  silver 
and  hyposulphate  of  soda,  both  of  which  are  intensely 
bitter,  and  they  will  produce  a  very  sweet  substance. 

Solids  make  Liquids. — Rub  together  in  a  mortar 
equal  quantities  of  Glauber  salts  and  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, and  the  two  salts  will  slowly  become  a  liquid. 
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THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    WORDS. 

"  Words  are  the  soul's  ambassadors,  who  go 
Abroad  upon  her  errands  to  and  fro ; 
They  are  the  sole  expounders  of  the  mind, 
And  correspondence  kept  'twixt  all  mankind." 

James  Howell. 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  author  of  several  works  on 
the  structure  of  language,  has  lately  published  a  new 
one  :  "  English  Past  and  Present." 

"  Proper  words  in  proper  places"  has  been  given  as 
the  definition  of  a  good  style.  Without  the  "proper 
words,"  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  ambiguity,  or  to  ex- 
press the  truth  accurately,  or  to  think  clearly.  We  were 
about  saying,  Mr.  Trench  merits  a  quotation  on  this 
subject.  He  says  :  "  The  limits  of  their  vocabulary  are 
in  fact,  for  most  men,  the  limits  of  their  knowledge,  and 
for  all  of  us  in  a  great  degree.  Of  course,  I  do  not  affirm 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  have  our  mental  con- 
ceptions clearer  and  more  distinct  than  our  words,  but  it 
is  very  hard  to  have,  and  still  harder  to  keep  them  so. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  that  men,  conscious  of  this,  as  soon 
as  ever  they  have  learned  to  distinguish  in  their  minds, 
seek  also  to  distinguish  in  their  words." 

The  author  divides  his  strictures  into  four  aspects  of 
the  language :  "  Changes  which  have  resulted  from  the 
birth  of  new,  or  the  reception  of  foreign  words ;  changes 
consequent  on  the  rejection  or  extinction  of  words, 
or  powers  once  possessed  by  the  language ;  changes 
through  the  altered  meaning  of  words ;  and  lastly,  as 
not  unworthy  of  our  attention,  but  often  growing  out  of 
very  deep  roots,  changes  in  the  orthography  of  words." 
He  then,  supposing  the  English  language  to  be  divided 
into  one  hundred  parts,  gives  sixty  to  the  Saxon  element, 
thirty  to  Latin,  including  what  has  come  through  the 
French,  five  to  the  Greek,  and  the  other  five  to  all  other 
languages  from  which  we  have  adopted  isolated  words. 

For  example,  the  Hebrew  has  furnished  various  reli- 
gious terms  :  "  Amen,  cherub,  jubilee,  Sabbath,"  and 
others.  From  the  Arabic  comes  "  algebra,  cypher,  zero, 
almanack,"  &c.  From  the  Persian  and  other  Oriental 
tongues,  we  have  "  syrup,  coffee,  crimson,  mattress," 
&c.    The  Turkish  gives  us  "  tulip,  turban,"  &c. 

It  is  a  very  curious  study,  and  very  fruitful  of  matter 
for  reflection,  to  analyze  the  style  of  any  standard  Eng- 
lish writer,  by  noting  the  derivation  of  every  word  in 
any  given  page  of  his  work.  Such  a  process  will  con- 
vince any  one  who  makes  the  experiment  that  the  body 
and  sinew  of  the  language  remain  Saxon.  All  the  con- 
necting words — all  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions 
are  from  this  source. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  consists  of  sixty  words ;  only  six 
of  these  are  of  Latin  origin;  viz:  trespass,  trespasses, 
temptation,  deliver,  powers,  glory  ;  and  for  each  of  these 
might  be  substituted  a  Saxon  word.  For  trespass,  sins ; 
for  deliver,  free ;  for  powers,  might ;  for  glory,  bright- 
ness, leaving  only  temptation  as  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  even  there  trials  would  nearly  give  the  sense.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  form  a 
sentence  of  ten  lines  without  any  Saxon  term9. 


Without  studying  the  derivation  and  early  meaning 
of  words,  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  old  writers 
are  not  comprehended.  In  the  Litany,  we  pray  for  the 
"  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth."  Many  persons  probably 
have  a  confused  idea  that  this  alludes  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Almighty  in  giving  us  these  fruits.  This,  though 
not  an  unworthy  meaning,  is  not  the  real  one.  "  The 
kindly  fruits"  are  the  natural  ones  which  the  earth, 
"  after  its  kind,"  produces. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Luke  says :  "  We  took 
up  our  carriages,  and  went  to  Jerusalem"  (xxi.  15). 

"  How  was  this  possible,"  exclaims  a  modern  objector, 
"when  there  is  nothing  but  a  mountain  track,  impassa- 
ble for  wheels,  between  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem  1" 

He  would  not  have  made  this  difficulty  if  he  had 
known  that  in  our  early  English  carriages  did  not 
mean  things  which  carried  us,  but  things  which  we 
carried  ;  and  "  we  took  up  our  carriages"  implies  no 
more  than  "  we  took  up  our  luggage,  and  went  to  Jeru- 
salem." 

Again,  unless  we  know  and  remember  that  in  all 
English  poems,  except  those  of  modern  date,  "  influ- 
ence" had  allusion,  more  or  less  remote,  to  planetary 
influences,  we  lose  the  beauty  and  fulness  of  many 
classic  passages.     In  Milton's 

"  Store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyeg 
Rain  influence" — 

he  intended  we  should  regard  them  as  the  luminaries 
of  this  world,  shedding,  by  their  presence,  valor  into 
their  favorite  knight. 

Mr.  Trench  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  phonetic  fancies 
recently  put  forth.  He  objects  to  that  mode  of  spelling 
as  impracticable,  and  pernicious  if  practicable.  In  how 
many  English  words  a  letter,  silent  to  the  ear,  is  yet 
eloquent  to  the  eye:  g,  for  instance,  in  deign,  feign, 
reign,  telling,  as  it  does, of  dignor,  Jingo,  regno;  and  the 
6  in  debt,  doubt  is  not  idle,  while  it  tells  of  debitum 
and  dubium. 

We  have  already  lost  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  deri- 
vation by  changes,  which  have  slipped  into  modern  ortho- 
graphy. When  "grocer"  was  spelled  "grosser,"  it  was 
easy  to  see  he  had  his  name  at  first,  because  he  sold 
thing9  by  the  gross.  Coxcomb  tells  us  nothing  now : 
but  when  spelled  as  it  used  to  be,  "  cockscomb,"  readers 
saw  at  once  that  it  alluded  to  the  comb  of  a  cock,  which 
was  the  regular  badge  surmounting  the  cap  of  a  fool. 
When  "jaw"  was  spelled  "chaw,"  no  one  could  miss 
its  connection  with  the  verb  "  to  chew."  "  Inaccurate 
spelling  argues  ignorance  which  reaches  further  than 
the  word  in  itself,"  says  Mr.  Trench.  "  I  have  often 
seen  "  siren"  spelled  "  syren."  "  Those  who  spell  thus 
know  nothing  of  the  magic  cords  (a-ttpxi)  of  song,  by 
which  these  beautiful  enchantresses  drew  those  who 
heard  them  to  their  ruin." 

Mr.  Trench  is  the  first  English  writer  who  has  ac- 
knowledged that  many  words  which  uneducated  cockney 
travellers  sneer  at  as  "  Americanisms"  are  "  old  Englisn, 
not  bad  English,"  that  have  been  brought  over  by  our 
ancestors,  and  preserved  here  while  lost  at  home. 
Among  these,  he  particularizes  "freshet,"  which  ap- 
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peart)  to  have  been  out  of  use  in  England  since  Milton 
employed  it,  but  which  is  certainly  in  vogue  with  ua. 

Knough  has  been  said  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Trench's  excellent  books,  which  are  full 
of  both  entertainment  and  instruction. 

EXCERPTS. 
"  All  censure  of  a  man's  self  is  but  oblique  praise ; 
it  is  only  to  show  how  much  he  can  spare." 

Dr.  Johnson. 
"  Be  not  angry  that  you  cannot  make  others  as  you 
wish  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot  make  yourself  as  you 
wish  to  be." — Ibid. 

"  Politeness  is  fictitious  benevolence ;  it  supplies  the 
place  of  it  among  those  who  see  each  other  only  in  pub- 
lic, or  but  little,  and  the  want  of  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce something  disagreeable  to  one  or  other ;  it 

'  Aids  and  strengthens  virtue  when  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  where  she  is  not.'  " — Ibid. 

"  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses 
— whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future 
predominate  over  the  present,  advances  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings." — Ibid. 

"It  is  a  common  saying  that  old  age  is  a  return  to 
childhood ;  that  saying  meant  of  the  weakness  of  the 
body  was  wrested  to  the  weakness  of  the  mind.  The 
dotage  they  ascribe  to  age  is  never  the  effect  of  time, 
but  sometimes  of  the  excesses  of  youth,  and  not  a  re- 
turning to,  but  a  continual  stay  with  childhood ;  for 
they  that  want  the  curiosity  of  furnishing  their  memo- 
ries with  the  rarities  of  nature  in  their  youth,  and  pass 
their  time  in  making  provision  only  for  their  ease  and 
sensual  delight  are  children  still,  as  they  that  come  into 
a  populous  city,  and  never  going  out  of  their  inn,  are 
strangers  still,  how  long  soever  they  have  been  there." 

Bishop  Taylor. 

"  Nor  can  any  one  who,  by  any  pretended  authority, 
commits  one  single  immorality,  be  able  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  any  reason  why  he  should  not  at  another  be 
carried  further  into  all  manner  of  villany,  even  such  as 
he  abhors  to  think  of." — Shaftesbury. 

The  Duke  de  Orpernon,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Louis 
XIV.,  made  frequent  observations  rather  more  than 
naif. 

He  wondered  what  became  of  the  old  moons  when  the 
new  ones  arrived. 

He  asked  a  person  who  was  describing  the  death  of 
CiBsar  "  why  that  great  man  died  without  confession, 
since,"  said  he,  "  there  are  always  so  many  priests  in 
Rome." 

The  Doctrine  of  Compensations  Illustrated. 
— Two  friends,  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  a  long 
time,  met  by  chance. 

"  How  are  youl"  said  one. 

"  Pretty  well,"  answered  the  other.  "  I  have  got 
.named  since  you  saw  me." 

"  Good  news  that!" 

"  Not  so  very  good,  for  I  married  a  shrew." 

"That's  bad." 

"  Not  altogether,  for  I  got  a  sum  of  money  by  her." 

"  That 's  a  consolation." 

"  Not  absolutely,  for  I  invested  it  in  sheep,  who  all 
died  of  an  epidemic." 

"  Oh,  what  a  nard  case!" 


"  Not  so  very  hard,  for  the  sale  of  their  skins  brought 
me  more  than  I  gave  for  the  sheep." 

"  Then  it  was  all  made  up  to  you." 

"  Not  quite,  for  the  house  where  I  deposited  my  money 
took  fire,  and  all  was  burnt  up." 

"  What  a  terrible  misfortune !" 

"  Not  so  very  terrible,  since  my  wife  perished  in  the 
house." 


POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

Discussions  and  dissertations  on  this  important 
question  are  going  on  in  our  country  constantly,  and 
some  movement  is  perceptible  among  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  Our  Western  States  are  doing  much  to  further 
the  cause.  One  striking  proof  of  progress  in  the  right 
way  is  the  admission  of  the  necessity  of  a  better  sys- 
tem of  education  for  girls.  A  vigorous  writer  in  the 
"  Western  Democratic  Review  "  thus  discusses  this 
matter : — 

"  Women  are  the  mothers  of  the  race ;  when  a  child 
is  born,  it  is  the  mother's  duty  to  take  almost  entire 
charge  of  the  first  five  years  of  its  life.  No  other  can 
be  substituted  for  a  mother,  at  least,  unless  it  be  a 
woman.  But,  during  the  first  five  years  of  life,  a  child 
learns  more  than  in  any  ten  years  afterwards.  Upon 
a  mother,  or  upon  a  woman,  devolves  the  task  of  direct- 
ing the  early  development  and  bias  of  the  crescent  mind. 
She  is  theses/  teacher;  and  because  the  pupil  is  totally 
ignorant,  when  she  begins  her  course  of  tuition,  she 
should  be  the  best.  A  grossly  ignorant  woman  is  unfit 
to  be  the  mother  of  American  citizens. 

•  ••••• 

"  The  ignorance  of  the  women  of  a  community  impedes 
the  progress  and  debases  the  character  of  the  men,  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  That  they  do  this  indirectly 
has  been  shown.  That  they  do  it  directly,  may  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  will  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  influence  upon  grown-up 
men.  It  has  been  asserted,  with  great  plausibility,  by  a 
distinguished  scholar  of  this  State,  that  two-thirds  of 
all  the  transactions  of  life  have  relation  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes.  If  this  be  true,  it  must  surely 
follow  that  any  peculiarity  of  either  sex  must  modify 
the  character  of  the  other  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
Hence,  if  woman  be  ignorant,  or  man  immoral,  society 
stagnates,  progress  ceases,  and  all  good  institutions 
become  corrupt. 

"  There  are  the  strongest  reasons  why  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  reason,  in  woman, 
than  to  the  cultivation  of  her  naturally  full  development 
of  the  will  or  moral  principle— just  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  moral  powers  should  be  more  assiduously  cul- 
tivated in  men  than  the  predominating  intellectual.  In 
view  of  these  reasons — we  must  omit  them  here — it  seems 
to  us  that  it  is  highly  proper,  especially  during  their 
early  years,  that  males  and  females  should  be  educated 
together.  So  far  as  this  plan  has  been  adopted,  in  this 
and  other  countries,  the  very  best  results  have  been 
achieved.  The  prejudice  against  it  is  not  so  strong  in 
this  country  as  in  England,  though,  in  our  higher  schools 
—such  as  are  attended  by  young  men  and  young  women 
— the  sexes  are  generally  separated.  Many  high  authori- 
ties might  be  cited  to  prove  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  association  of  the  sexes,  during  their  whole  course 
of  instruction,  from  early  childhood  to  mature  age.  One 
of  the  more  respectable  shall  be  given." 
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OPINION  OF  MR.  STOW,  OF  GLASGOW. 

"  The  youth  of  both  sexes  of  our  Scottish  peasantry," 
says  Mr.  Stow,  of  Glasgow,  a  celebrated  and  most  suc- 
cessful educator,  "  have  been  educated  together,  and,  as 
a  whole,  the  Scots  are  the  most  moral  people  on  the  : 
of  the  globe.  Education,  in  England,  is  given  separately, 
and  we  have  never  heard,  from  practical  men,  that  any 
benefit  has  arisen  from  this  arrangement.  Some  in- 
iluential  individuals  there,  mourn  over  the  popular 
prejudice  on  this  point.  In  Dublin,  a  larger  number  of 
girls  turn  out  badly,  who  have  been  educated  alone  till 
they  attain  the  age  of  maturity,  than  of  those  who  have 
been  otherwise  brought  up — the  separation  of  the  sexes 
has  been  found  to  be  positively  injurious.  In  France, 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  youth  is  productive  of 
fearful  evils.  It  is  stated,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
of  those  girls  educated  in  the  schools  in  convents  apart 
from  boys,  the  great  majority  go  wrong  within  a  month 
after  being  let  loose  on  society,  and  meeting  the  other 
sex.  They  cannot,  it  is  said,  resist  the  slightest  com- 
pliment or  flattery.  The  separation  is  intended  to  keep 
them  strictly  moral,  but  this  unnatural  seclusion  actually 
generates  the  very  principles  desired  to  be  avoided. 

'•  We  may  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  girls 
intellectually  as  high  without  boys  as  with  them  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  boys  morally  as  high  without 
the  presence  of  girls.  The  girls  morally  elevate  the 
boys,  and  the  boys  intellectually  elevate  the  girls.  But, 
more  than  this,  girls  themselves  are  morally  elevated 
by  the  presence  of  boys,  and  boys  are  intellectually  ele- 
vated by  the  presence  or  girls.  Girls  brought  up  with 
boys  are  more  positively  moral,  and  boys  brought  up  in 
schools  with  girls  are  more  positively  intellectual  by  the 
softening  influence  of  the  female  character. 

"  In  the  Normal  Seminary  at  Glasgow,  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects  have  resulted  from  the  more  natural  course. 
Boys  and  girls,  from  the  age  of  two  and  three  years  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  have  been  trained  in  the  same  class- 
rooms, galleries,  and  play-grounds,  without  impropriety; 
and  they  are  never  separated  except  at  needlework." 


<    of  inferiority,  either  by  a  total  neglect,  or  a  pusillani- 
>    mous  unfitness,  of  education." 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE. 

"  Women  ought  to  have  instruction  in  all  the 
branches  of  liberal  education  necessary  for  men.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  necessary  that  they  should  plod  through 
the  details  of  professional  studies,  but,  if  they  desire  it, 
they  should  have  equal  facilities,  even  for  this.  But, 
especially,  in  everything  that  enters  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  citizen,  and  the  intelligent  member  of  so- 
ciety, they  should  be  equal  to  men.  That  they  may  be 
such — that  they  have  the  capacity  to  learn  as  rapidly 
and  as  thoroughly  as  men,  everything  that  ought  to  form 
part  of  a  liberal  education — no  one  can  deny.  But  they 
cannot,  so  long,  at  least,  as  public  opinion  remains  so 
illiberal  towards  schemes  of  education  as  at  present, 
enjoy  facilities  in  pursuing  the  higher  branches  of  study, 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  males,  unless  they  are  admitted 
into  our  high  schools  and  colleges  for  boys  and  young 
men,  and  taught  in  the  same  classes.  That  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  better  for  students  of  both  sexes, 
has  been  shown  above.  We  can  never  progress  rapidly 
towards  that  state  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
equality,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  very  idea  of  an  im- 
mortal republic,  while  one-half  of  the  race,  and  that 
half  wielding — as  all  must  perceive— a  most  powerful 
influence  over  the  common  destiny,  are  held  in  the  chains 


A    WORD    TO    TEACHERS. 

How  fatal  may  be  the  consequences  of  an  early  wrong 

!    impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  child  in  regard,  for  ex- 

\    ample,  to  the  obligation  to  speak  and  act  the  truth,  or 

to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  or  to  do  good  to  others. 

No  teacher,  of  course,  would  inculcate  lying,  or  injustice, 

■    or  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others.    This  is  not  the 

danger.    It  is,  rather,  that,  through  defective  precept  or 

example,  there  should  come  to  be  produced  in  the  pupils, 

a  habit  of  loose  thinking  on  these  and  like  subjects — a 

sort  of  convenient,  flexible  morality— a  want  of  firmness, 

of  unyielding  persistence  in  the  true  and  the  right  and 

the  good ;  that  kind  of  loose  morality  which  would  result 

from  changing  the  precept — "  Children,  obey  your  parents 

in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right,"  so  as  to  substitute  the 

j    motive  of  convenience  for  that  at  "right."    Here  is  a 

<  superficialness  vastly  more  fatal  than  any  that  pertains 
to  intellectual  training,  because  the  wrong  habit  is 
fastened  upon  the  heart,  and  the  consequences  are  con- 
nected with  moral  responsibility ! 

There  is  a  subtle,  silent  power,  appertaining  to  both 

intellectual  and  moral  framing,  which  is  not  sufficiently 

J    considered  by  teachers.     The  formation  of  right  intel- 

!    lectual  and  moral  habits — the  great  point  in  education — 

<  is  more  the  result  of  example  than  of  direct  instruction. 
!    The  pupil  will  be  more  influenced  by  what  is  seen  in 

you,  than  by  your  formal  precepts.  Whatever  may  be 
j  the  teachings  of  your  words,  your  mental  and  moral 
',    characteristics  will  be  copied.     You  cannot  long  remain 

<  in  close  contact  with  a  company  of  children,  without 
transferring  to  them,  in  some  degree,  the  leading  ele- 

;  ments  of  your  own  character,  intellectual  and  moral. 

,  If  you  see  dimly,  and  think  loosely,  and  reason  incon- 

';  clusively,  you  may  expect  that  these  mental  infirmities 

;  will  become  contagious.    If  your  moral  deportment  be 

>  defective:  if,  in  little  things,  which  are  surer  indexes 

<  of  character  than  great  ones,  you  fail  to  exhibit  sound 
J  discretion,  purity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  disinte- 

<  rested  regard  for  others,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
;  meekness,  temperance — you  are  doing  a  mischief,  for 
\  which  no  excellence  of  intellectual  instruction  can 
\  compensate.     The  wakeful  imitative  faculty  will  be 

>  busy  in  its  unconscious  work  of  taking  the  impress  of 
(    your  example,  for  reproduction  at  a  future  day ! 

In  regard  to  this  whole  matter  of  your  action  on  the 

j    minds  and  hearts  of  your  pupils,  I  will  say,  in  brief. — 

You  must  be  precisely  what  you.  would  have  them  to  be; 

for  you  are  foraing  their  characters  upon  the  model  of 

your  own. 

A    Rich    Schoolmistress.— Some   person  fond  of 
■    "  facts  and  figures"  has  been  giving  a  list  of  the  million- 
j    naires,  and  less,  in  New  York  City.     Among  these. 
j    "Mrs.  Okill,"  it  is  stated,  "has  made  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  by  keeping  school."    We  congratulate 
Mrs.  Okill,  not  that  she  is  rich,  but  that  her  services  in 
the  cause  of  education  have  been  appreciated  and  re- 
warded. 

Beet-root  Yeast. — From  experiments  made  m 
bakeries  at  Douia  and  Cambrai,  it  appears  that  the 
yeast  of  the  beet-root,  used  only  in  the  proportion  of 
half  the  quantity  of  the  yeast  made  from  hops,  produces 
the  same  result. 
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THE    FINE    ARTS. 

Cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  always  accompanied 
national  progress.  This  genius  lias  constantly  developed 
itself  in  those  States  and  at  those  periods  when  the 
best  poets,  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  the  most  heroic 
leaders  contributed  to  literary  and  political  grandeur. 
lu  (Jreece,  this  was  remarkably  to  be  observed;  and  in 
the  decline  of  the  national  greatness,  we  find  no  more  a 
Phidias  or  an  Apelles  than  we  do  a  Sophocles  or  a  Peri- 
cles. It  was  in  the  great  days  of  the  Italian  republics 
that  Italy  shone  as  the  restorer  of  art,  and  the  land  of 
great  painters.  In  her  days  of  political  decline,  if  we 
omit  music,  she  has  had  to  keep  up  her  national  glory 
by  the  names  of  the  departed. 

Our  Republic,  in  her  eighty  years'  existence,  has 
shown  her  vitality  in  this  department  of  national  emi- 
nence, and  the  names  of  our  great  artists  are  neither 
few  nor  unknown. 

In  Philadelphia,  we  boast  of  the  very  best  collection 
of  art  to  be  met  with  in  any  public  gallery  in  the  Union. 
Our  "  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,"  as  it  is  the  oldest,  is  in- 
contestably  the  richest  in  its  specimens  of  art.  It  is 
open  throughout  the  year,  and  may  be  visited  to  ad- 
vantage by  strangers  at  any  season,  as  the  pictures 
and  statues  belonging  to  the  academy,  which  are  never 
removed,  have  among  them  some  very  excellent  originals 
of  the  best  masters. 

The  late  exhibition  was  a  particularly  interesting  one. 
There  were  manj  contributions  of  American  artists  ex- 
quisitely executed.  Some  of  the  landscapes  in  oil  deserve 
the  highest  commendation.  The  name  of  Weber  is 
enough  to  be  mentioned,  as  his  genius  is  well  known. 
Some  of  the  works  of  his  pupils  were  finely  conceived, 
and  well  executed.  We  will  designate  those  of  Messrs. 
Lewis,  Richards,  and  Montalant.  The  portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  by  Huntingdon,  was  very  fine ;  the 
portrait  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,  by  Nagle,  was  excellent ; 
and  there  was  a  very  lovely  picture,  portraits  of  two 
sisters,  by  W.  B.  Chambers.  The  lady  artists  had  also 
contributed  a  share  of  the  merit.  There  was  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  a  beautiful  child  by  Mrs.  Darley;  a  finely- 
executed  head  in  pastel  by  Miss  A.  Leslie,  and  several 
heads  in  crayon  by  Miss  E.  M.  Gove.  But  we  have 
no  time  to  enumerate  or  describe  the  list  of  this  interest- 
ing exhibition.  We  have  not  even  noticed  the  master- 
pieces, which  remain  there,  and  may  be  seen  at  all 
times.  The  Rotunda  is  an  exhibition  by  itself,  as  it 
were,  and  has  attractions  for  the  lovers  of  art  which 
are  never  obsolete.  Strangers  who  visit  Philadelphia 
will  find  an  examination  of  this  academy  exceedingly 
interesting. 

W.  H.,  who  wrote  from  Potosi,  Wisconsin,  is  informed 
that  a  young  lady  of  this  State  is  willing  to  go  to  the 
"  glorious  West"  if  she  can  be  assured  of  employment 
as  a  teacher.  Address  Miss  Josephine  Kimball,  Hills- 
borough, Pennsylvania. 

The  Virtues  or  Parsley. — Two  physicians  of  Paris 
have  "ublished  a  very  important  memoir,  the  object  of  ' 
which  is  to  make  known  the  immense  resources  which 
the  healing  art  may  draw  from  the  seed  of  parsley. 
This  common  indigenous  plant  possesses  incontestable 
febrifuge  properties;  the  decoction  of  its  seed  may  be 
substituted  for  that  of  cinchona,  and  the  active  principle 
which  has  been  drawn  from  it,  and  which  they  designate 
under  the  name  of  apiol,  is  equivalent  to  quinine  in  the 
ireatment  of  the  local  intermittent  fevers. 


A  New  Holiday. — A  committee  appointed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  haB  submitted  to  that 
Society  an  able  report,  recommending  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  a  national  festival  by  the  Ame- 
rican people.  The  report  suggests  the  anniversary  of 
its  formal  ratification  by  the  convention,  which  took 
place  September  17th,  1787,  as  the  proper  time  for  its 
celebration,  as  Washington,  who  presided  over  the  de- 
liberations, recommended  it  to  the  people  in  a  com- 
munication signed  on  that  day. 

Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  editors  beg  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  they  can  in  no  case  under- 
take to  return  rejected  manuscripts  unless  the  request 
comes  with  the  article,  and  then  stamps  muBt  be  inclosed 
to  pay  return  postage.  It  is  best  for  correspondents  to 
keep  a  copy  of  the  manuscripts  they  send.  All  commu- 
nications requiring  private  answers  must  contain  a 
stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

The  following  articles  are  accepted :  "  The  Spring- 
time of  Life" — "  Minoona" — "  Dear  Mother,  was  it 
Right!"— "  Will  you  go,  Love,  a-Mayingl"  (strange  we 
cannot  make  our  readers  comprehend  what  we  have 
reiterated  so  often — that  a  poem  intended  for  the  May 
number  must  reach  us  early  in  March  or  it  cannot  ap- 
pear, as  we  keep  our  work  prepared  two  months  in  ad- 
vance)— "  A  Retrospect" — "  The  Autumn  Leaves" — 
"  Red  Robin"—"  The  Cripple  Boy"—"  To  A.  M.  S.»— 
and  "  The  Angry  Word." 

We  have  not  room  for  the  poetry  sent  us,  even  though 
it  had  the  excellences  of  Homer,  Dante,  and  Milton, 
combined  with  the  sentiment  of  Moore  and  the  pathos 
of  Tennyson.  So  our  disappointed  friends  need  not 
take  a  rejection  from  our  pages  as  the  final  extinguisher 
of  their  hopes  of  success.  We  decline  the  following : 
"  The  Dying  Bride"—"  Love"—"  A  Mother's  Dream"— 
"  Good-bye" — "  Cupid  in  a  Quandary"  (one  illustration 
of  a  picture  is  sufficient) — "  A  Ballad" — "  Lucy  Single- 
ton"— "  Reply  to'  A  Wife  Wanted' "  (we  want  no  more  of 
these  poems) — "  The  Hopelessness  of  Woe" — "  Earth's 
Voices"—"  Forget  me  not"—"  Sabbath  Bells"—"  Never 
Forget"—"  I  Love  to  be  Cheerful''—"  I  live"—"  To 
Flora" — "  Lend  me  thy  Voice" — "  Another  Day  is  with 
the  Past" — and  "  Rivalries  in  a  Household." 

Books  by  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  for  our 
subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

EXPLORATION  OF  THE  RED  RIVER  OF  LOUIS- 
IANA IN  THE  YEAR  1852.  By  Randolph  B.  Marcy, 
captain  5th  regiment  U.  S.  army,  assisted  by  George  B. 
McClellan,  brevet  captain  U.  S.  engineers.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana,  though  one 
of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  navigable 
hundreds  of  miles  by  steamboats,  and  flowing  for  some 
distance  through  a  fertile  and  well  peopled  country,  had 
never  been  traced  to  its  source  till  about  three  years 
ago.  Several  exploring  parties  had  previously  attempted 
to  discover  its  origin,  but  had  been  prevented  by  various 
obstacles.  In  1852,  Captain  Marcy,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  undertook  this  duty,  and,  with  good 
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management  and  good  fortune,  accomplished  his  task 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  He  brought  back  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  and  curious  information  concerning  the 
interior  of  our  continent;  its  geology  and  natural  his- 
tory; the  character  and  habits  of  the  prairie  Indians; 
the  facilities  for  making  a  railway;  with  materials  for 
an  excellent  man,  which  accompanies  this  volume, 
work  (which  is  published  as  a  Congressional  docu- 
ment) is  in  every  way  creditable  to  Captain  Marcy  and 
his  assistants. 

THE  BROTHER'S  AND  SISTER'S  OFFERING. 
By  Elmer  Ruan  Coates  and  Ann  Lucretia  Rogers. 
Published  by  Kite  is.  Rookrs,  Ranstead  Place.  This 
work  is  to  consist  of  poems,  and  is  to  be  issued  in  twelve 
puts,  the  first  of  which  is  before  us.  It  contains  "  The 
Confessions  of  a  Graveyard,"  and  "  The  Maid  of  Lou- 
vere."  Both  of  these  poems  are  well  written,  and 
manifest  a  healthy  sentiment  and  play  of  genial  fancy. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  authors  to  devote  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  publication  to  the  support  of  the  Rosine 
Association. 

We  have  received  from  Lippincott,  Grambo,  &  Co., 
whose  advertisement  we  published  on  our  June  cover,  a 
specimen  of  their  "  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of 
the  World,"  containing  notices  and  the  pronunciation  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  making  the  most 
complete  volume  of  this  description  ever  offered  to  the 
public,  to  which  is  added  a  new  map  of  the  world  en- 
graved on  steel.  When  we  point  out,  from  our  own 
knowledge,  a  very  great  error  in  a  gazetteer  lately  pub- 
lished, how  many  may  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing, 
touching  their  own  places  of  residence,  or  of  those  in 
their  vicinity.  For  instance,  the  gazetteer  we  have  re- 
ferred to  gives  the  population  of  Philadelphia  at  9000 
less  than  the  census  of  1850  gave  us.  It  gives  the  num- 
ber of  our  public  schools  as  260,  furnishing,  as  it  says, 
common  school  education  to  six  thousand  scholars, 
which  would  average  about  twenty-seven  pupils  to 
each  school.  The  pupils  in  our  public  schools  number 
over  60,000,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  43,000. 
The  "  Gazetteer"  also  speaks  of  Peale's  Museum  as  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  in  Philadelphia,  though  it  has 
had  no  existence  for  a  number  of  years.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  details  which  fill  up  the  pages  devoted  to  Phila- 
delphia have  been  gathered  from  publications  at  least 
ten  years  old.  If  the  publication  has  underrated  Phila- 
delphia, it  has  compensated  for  the  error,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  doing  full  justice  to  New  York,  the  population 
of  which  city  it  puts  down  at  700,000,  or  nearly  200,000 
more  than  the  census  of  1S50  gave  it. 

These  are  gross  errors.  From  them,  we  might  infer 
that  the  same  errors  may  have  been  made  with  many 
other  places. 

From  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia:— 
AN  AMERICAN  AMONG  THE  ORIENTALS.  In- 
cluding an  Audience  with  Ike  Sultan,  and  a  Visit  to  the 
Turkish  Harem.  By  James  E.  P.  Bolden,  M.  D.  This 
is  a  most  interesting  and  pleasant  volume,  making  no 
pretensions  to  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  religion 
and  political  condition  of  Turkey,  but  briefly  relating 
the  author's  and  his  friends'  experience  as  far  as  the 
social  life  of  the  people  of  Turkey  is  concerned.  In 
glancing  through  the  pages  of  this  book,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  gossipping  character  even,  is  not  to  be 
slighted  by  the  student  of  Oriental  history,  we  came 
across  the  following  passages  which  may  prove  of  in- 
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terest  to  some  of  our  lady  Madera  :  "The  '  Bloomer,' 
or,  as  some  designate  it,  the  '  Turkish  Dress,'  adopted 
by  a  few — very  few  bold  ladies  of  Ann  I  n   no 

possible  resemblance  to  the  real  article."  Of  the  "  real 
article,"  our  traveller  had  previously  written  thus: 
"The  Turkish  female  dress  cannot  be  called  graceful. 
It  can  be  made  beautiful  by  rich  working  and  mate- 
rial, but  the  cut  of  it  is  awkward.  It  is  very  loose, 
and  so  long  as  to  make  it  trail  a  foot  or  two  on  the  floor. 
It  is  brought  together  just  above  the  waist  by  a  Cash- 
mere sash.  In  walking  out,  the  skirts  are  festooned  up 
at  the  sides." 

From  Parry  &  McMillan,  Philadelphia  : — 
HOWARD  GREY.     A  Story  for  Boys.     By  a  young 
lady  of  Philadelphia.    The  moral  inculcated  is  excel- 
lent ;  the  style  simple,  but  effective;   the  impressions 
must  be  lasting. 

ROBERT  GRAHAM.  A  Kovel.  By  Caroline  Lee 
Hentz,  author  of  "  The  Planter's  Northern  Bride," 
"  Marcus  Wayland,"  etc.  etc.  This  volume  is  a  sequel 
to  the  history  of  "Linda,  and  the  Young  Pilot  of  the 
Belle  Creole."  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  style  and  incident  which  render  this  volume 
fascinating  and  instructive.  As  an  author,  Caroline 
Lee  Hentz  is  too  well  known  and  too  highly  appreciated 
to  require  eulogy  from  us. 

From  Charles  Scribner,  N.  Y.,  through  Parry  & 
McMillan,  Philadelphia  : — 

HOMES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  IN  SUBURB  AND 
COUNTRY;  the  Villa,  the  Mansion,  and  the  Cottage, 
adapted  to  American  Climate  and  Plants.  With  exam- 
ples, showing  how  to  alter  and  model  buildings.  In  a 
seriei  of  one  hundred  original  designs.  By  Gustavus 
Wheeler,  Architect,  author  of  "  Rural  Homes,"  etc. 
This  is  a  practical  book  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  The  various  designs  are  neat  and  beautiful,  and 
many  of  them  even  elegant ;  but  they  are  all  planned 
so  as  to  retain  the  peculiar  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  home.  Persons  engaged  in  putting  up  private  edifices, 
either  as  mechanics  or  proprietors,  will  doubtless  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  consult  the  various  plans  and  the 
descriptions  furnished  by  the  industrious  and  perseve*- 
ing  author  of  this  volume. 

THE  ENGLISH  WOMAN  IN  RUSSIA.  Impressions 
of  the  Society  and  Manners  of  the  Russians  at  Home.  By 
a  lady  ten  years  resident  in  that  country.  With  Illus- 
trations. While  the  present  relations  continue  to  exist 
between  England  and  Russia,  it  would  be  expecting  too 
much  to  suppose  that  a  fair  and  impartial  account  could 
be  written  of  the  latter  country,  even  by  a  lady,  who 
claims  to  be  a  native  of  the  former.  It  is  so  natural 
for  us  all  to  prefer  our  own  countrymen  and  their  man- 
ners to  the  people  and  manners  of  every  other  country, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  that  we  might  all  fear  to  trust 
our  own  descriptions  of  our  country's  enemies,  drawn 
during  the  progress  of  an  exasperating  war.  And, 
therefore,  although  the  lady  author  of  this  work  admits 
that  the  Russians  possess  the  good  qualities  of  savages, 
as  well  as  their  bad  ones,  it  would  be  almost  a  folly  to 
expect  that  she  would  not  discolor  even  their  vices. 
But  allowing  some  such  drawbacks  as  these,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  she  has  produced  a  very  readable  book 
for  the  times,  because  it  relates  glibly,  and  in  a  gossiping 
style,  all  the  street,  family,  and  drawing-room  occur- 
rences which  the  lady  was  able  to  observe  or  to  collect 
in  her  intercourse  with  Russian  ladies  of  distinction,  or 
"  persons  of  low  degree."    The  impressions  which  these 
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relations  will  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  will  not,  -is 
we  have  intimated,  be  generally  lavorable  to  the  ene- 
.  inies  of  old  England. 

From  Harper  &  Brother,  New  York,  through 
Parry  &.  McMillan,  Philadelphia: — 

TRICOLORED  SKETCHES  IN  PARIS  DURING 
THE  FEARS  1851-2-3.  These  sketches  were  originally 
prepared  tin'  Hie  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper.  They 
are  probably  more  highly  colored,  therefore,  than  they 
would  have  been  were  they  originally  intended  for  a 
lontri-r  life,     They  will  amuse  and  interest  the  reader. 

FOSTER'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 
Illustrated  by  a  ISeries  of  the  most  recently  discovered  Ex- 
periments known  to  Science.  Adapted  specially  for 
classes.  The  object  of  the  author  of  this  strictly  ele- 
mentary work  has  been  to  divest  the  subject  of  techni- 
calities, and  to  place  it  within  the  comprehension  of 
youth. 

THE  COUNTRY  NEIGHBORHOOD.  By  Miss  E. 
A.  Dupuy,  author  of  "  The  Conspirator,"  etc.  etc.  No. 
197  of  Harper's  "  Library  of  Select  Novels."  Price  60 
cents. 

From  C.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.,  5th  and  Arch  Sts., 
Philadelphia : — 

THE  PATENT  HAT.  Designed  to  promote  the  growth 
of  certain  undeveloped  Humps,  and  thereby  increase  the 
thinking,  reasoning,  active  power  of  the  wearer.  For  the 
use  of  mankind  in  general,  and  the  clergy  in  particular. 
Manufactured  by  Philo,  and  warranted  to  do  good  to 
all  who  wear  it  according  to  directions.  The  author  of 
this  handsome  volume,  Ellis  Ballou,  has  politely  fur- 
nished us  with  a  copy.  We  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
become  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  "  patent 
hat,"  but  think  we  are  right  in  saying  that  it  displays 
the  same  differences  that  have  existed  between  the  hats 
of  the  Protestants  and  those  of  the  Catholics  ever  since 
the  era  of  the  Reformation. 

From  'Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.,  Boston,  through 
C.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia : — 

SURGICAL  REPORTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS  ON  MEDICAL  SUBJECTS.  By  George 
Hayward,  M.  D.  The  author  of  these  papers  is  a  phy- 
sician of  more  than  forty  years'  experience.  The  con- 
tents of  this  volume  have  been  published  before,  but 
have  recently  been  revised  by  the  author,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  prove  of  advantage  to  students  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

From  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia: — 
ELLEN  NORBURY;  or,  the  Adventures  of  an  Orphan. 
By  Emerson  Bennett,  author  of  "  Clara  Moreland," 
"  Viola,"  "  Forged  Will,"  etc.  etc.  This  is  another  of 
those  melancholy  pictures  of  the  sin,  shame,  and  misery 
of  city  life,  which  would  be  intolerable  were  they  not 
relieved  by  occasional  contrasts  of  justice,  virtue,  and 
philanthropy. 
•  DICKENS'S  NEW  STORIES.  Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume. Price  50  cents.  The  present  volume  contains  "  The 
Seven  Poor  Travellers,"  "  Nine  New  Stories  by  the 
Christmas  Fire,"  "Hard  Times,"  "Lizzie  Leigh," 
"The  Miser's  Daughter,"  "Fortune  Wildred,"  etc. 
All  Dickens's  works  will  be  embraced  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, at  fifty  cents  each,  or  the  twelve  volumes  for  five 
dollars.  What  a  fund  of  amusement  and  instruction 
for  so  trifling  a  sum ! 


From  i>.  Lpplxtoh  Jt  Co.,  No.  200  Broadway,  New 
York,  ihrou  b   i    D  Pi  i  i  b  oh,  Philadelphia:— 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE.  By  James 
F.  Johnston,  M.  A.,  P.  tt.  S.,  !■'.  (..  s  i  lc.  etc.  Author 
ol  '•  LeetuMS  on  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  and  Geology," 
"  a  Catechism  of  igricnltore,  chemistry,  and  Geology," 

Two  volumes.  The  contents  of  these  voli. 
were  originally  given  to  the  public  in  numbers.  In  the 
-s  hi  tin 'ir  publication,  they  elicited  the  most  sub- 
stantial testimonials  in  their  favor  from  the  American 
and  British  press ;  and  our  readers  will  recollect  how  fre- 
quently we  called  their  attention  to  the  amount  and  the 
great  value  and  importance  of  the  knowledge  they  con- 
tained. In  their  present  substantial  form,  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated,  they  will  probably  prove  more 
attractive  to  readers  and  students,  and  form  a  more 
acceptable  addition  to  a  family  library  than  when  in 
separate  numbers. 

HISTORY  OF  TURKEY.  By  A.  De  Lamartine, 
author  of  "The  Girondists,"  "Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land,"  etc.  Translated  from  the  French.  In  three 
volumes.  The  first  volume  of  this  work — all  that  we 
have  as  yet  received — is  occupied  with  a  full  account 
of  the  life  of  Mohammed,  in  which  is,  of  course,  included 
an  interesting  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  The  book  is  written  in  the  usu- 
ally animated  and  brilliant  style  of  the  author,  and,  in 
some  respects,  would  indeed  seem  to  be  an  apology  for 
the  absurdities,  the  despotism,  and  the  impious  preten- 
sions of  the  impostor-prophet.  In  the  preface,  which  is 
a  long  one,  we  have  a  strong  appeal  in  favor  of  Turkey, 
and  against  the  aggressions  of  Russia.  The  author 
also  boldly  attacks  the  policy  heretofore  pursued  by  the 
Christian  powers  of  Europe  in  relation  to  Turkey,  and, 
losing  sight,  as  it  were,  of  the  poetic  temperament  dis- 
played in  all  his  own  political  views  and  adventures, 
he  freely  condemns  what  he  calls  the  "  poetic  enthusi- 
asm" created  by  Chateaubriand  and  Byron,  and  which, 
"  in  spite  of  statesmen,  emancipated  Greece." 

The  writer  of  this  brief  "  literary  notice"  visited  the 
shores  of  Greece  several  years  previous  to  the  Greek 
revolution,  and  he  well  remembers  the  desolate  and 
wretched  appearance  of  everything  in  and  about  Athens. 
And  he  now  asks  how  it  can  be  possible  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  that  glorious  old  city,  which  happened  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  is  at  this  day  to  be  regretted  by 
the  poets  and  statesmen  who  took  part  in  a  work  at 
that  time  considered  so  honorable  to  the  impulses  of  the 
whole  Christian  world  1  Alas !  is  this  the  progression 
that  an  enthusiastic  progressionist  would  advocate  ? 

But  A.  De  Lamartine  tells  us  in  another  part  of  his 
preface  that  the  question  is  no  longer  now  about  Otta- 
mans  or  Christians,  but  about  the  independence  and 
inviolability  of  all  nations.  The  question,  he  thinks,  for 
France,  for  England,  and  for  Europe  to  decide  at  pre- 
sent is,  Shall  Russia  take  the  place  of  Turkey  1  If  this 
be  the  only  question  under  consideration,  we  believe  it 
may  be,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  decided  without  the 
poets  and  statesmen  of  our  times  feeling  any  regrets  for 
the  result,  as  it  appears  now  they  ought  to  feel  for  the 
checks  that  were  given  to  Ottoman  oppression  and 
piracy,  as  formerly  perpetrated  on  the  Grecian  and 
African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

As  in  duty  bound,  however,  we  must  await  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  history 
before  we  can  pretend  to  decide  on  its  merits  for  our- 
selves, or  to  recommend  it  to  others  as  a  complete  work. 
The  admirers  of  Lamartine  may,  nevertheless,  be  as- 
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aura!  it  will  exhibit  all  the  energy  and  beauty  of  his 
former  works,  whether  they  agree  with  his  poetical, 
historical,  and  political  deductions  or  not. 

KENNETH  ;  or,  the  Rear  Guard  of  the  Grand  Army. 
By  the  author  of"  Heir  of  Redcliffe,"  "  Heart's  V 
"Castle  Building,"  etc.  A  very  exciting,  but  calmly 
written  story,  founded  on  the  retreat  of  the  French  army 
after  the  burning  of  Moscow.  The  author  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  writers  of  fiction 
of  the  present  time,  her  previous  works  having  met  with 
the  highest  approbation  of  the  best  judges  of  style.  The 
present  will  be  found  equally  as  chaste  and  beautiful 
in  sentiment  as  any  of  the  volumes  that  have  preceded 
it  from  the  same  authorship. 

MY  BROTHERS  KEEPER.  By  A.  B.  Warner, 
author  of  "  Dollars  and  Cents,"  "  Mr.  Rutherford's 
Children,"  etc.  The  deep  and  tender  affections  of  a 
sister,  and  the  active  and  pure  sensibilities  of  a  child, 
are  depicted  with  singular  force  and  moral  effect  in  the 
varying  incidents  of  this  agreeably  written  work. 

T.  B.  Peterson  has  sent  us  another  cook-book,  pub- 
lished by  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  more  the 
merrier;  and  if  we  don't  have  our  victuals  well  cooked 
now,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  information  on  the 
subject. 

From  J.  C.  Derby,  New  York,  through  Peterson, 
Philadelphia : — 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAM  HOUSTON.  Illustrated.  This, 
it  is  stated  on  the  title-page,  is  the  only  authentic 
memoir  of  the  ex-President  of  the  Texas  nation  that 
has  ever  been  published.  As  he  was  a  hero,  and  is  now 
a  statesman,  and  one  of  the  great  American  family  who 
can  claim  to  be  born  of  the  best  blood  of  a  European 
stock,  but  particularly  as  he  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
probable  candidate  of  a  popular  party,  this  volume 
commends  itself  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  patriotic 
and  enlightened  citizen  who  takes  an  interest — as  who 
should  not  1— in  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  The  biogra- 
phy is  ably  written ;  the  language  bold  and  energetio 
as  the  hero  whose  adventures  it  describes ;  the  senti- 
ments as  ardently  republican,  as  free,  :>.nd  as  independ- 
ent as  the  spirit  of  Sam  himself.  The  illustrations  are 
all  very  appropriately  and  artistically  drawn  ;  but  we 
cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  our  preference  for  the 
portrait  of  Sam  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume. 
The  costume  and  the  accompanying  decorations,  as 
well  as  the  marked  countenance,  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  hero  it  represents,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  challenge 
the  admiration  of  his  friends  1 

From  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  T.  B. 
Peterson,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  PRACTICAL  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
GARDENER'S  COMPANION.  With  a  Calendar.  By 
Patrick  Neill,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Secretary  to  the 
"  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society."  Adapted 
to  the  United  States.  From  the  fourth  edition,  revised 
and  improved  by  the  author.  Edited  by  G.  Emerson, 
M.  D.,  editor  of  "Johnson's  Farmer's  Encyclopedia." 
With  notes  and  additions  by  R.  G.  Pardee,  author  of 
"  Manual  of  the  Strawberry  Culture."  With  elegant 
Illustrations.  This  book  should  have  been  sent  to  us 
several  months  earlier  Late  as  it  is  in  the  season,  we 
have  transcribed  the  title  in  full,  desiring  our  readers 
to  remember  it  as  a  most  valuable  work,  and  worthy  to 
be  consulted  before  commencing  their  fruit,  vegetable, 
and  horticultural  operations  next  spring. 


From  Garrett  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  T.  B. 
Peterson,  Philadelphia:— 

TEMPTATION  |  or,  the  Unknown  Heiress.  By  J. 
Frederick  Smith.    Price  60  cents. 

From  William  White  Smith,  195  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia  : — 

THE  INS  AND  OUTS  OF  PARIS;  or,  Paris  by  Day 
and  Night.    By  Julia  De  Marguerites. 

From  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.,  Boston,  through 
Lippincott,  Gramuo,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  : — 

IRONTHORPE,  the  Pioneer  Preacher.    By  Paul  Crey- 
ton,  author  of  "  Father  Brighthopes,"  "  Martin  Ma 
vale," etc.    This  little  volume  will  no  doubt  prove  most 
acceptable  to  that  numerous  class  of  readers  who  desire 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  and  adven- 
tures of  western  pioneer  life  in  the  early  settlement  of 
that  region  of  our  country.     The  descriptions  of  charac- 
ter and  scenery  are  alike  true  to  nature,  and  are  so 
familiarly,  but  vividly  drawn,  as  to  awaken  thi 
feelings  of  the  heart.     Personally,  we  know  no  i 
about  Paul  Creyton  than  we  know  about  PaulJores; 
but  we  sincerely  desire  his  success  in  his  hones 
praise-worthy  aspirations  as  an  author. 

From  J.  S.  Redfield,  110  and  112  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  through  W.  B.  Zieber,  Philadelphia  :— 

THE  O'DOGHERTY  PAPERS.  By  the  late  Wil- 
liam Maginn,  LL.D.  Annotated  by  Dr.  Shelton  Mac- 
kenzie, editor  of  "  Sheil's  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar," 
"  The  Noctes  Ambrosianae."  In  two  volumes.  The 
"papers"  which  form  a  great  portion  of  the  attractive 
pages  of  these  volumes  were  originally  published  in 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine."  The  author  of  them  was  a 
man  of  genius,  a  wit,  and  a  satirist,  and  withal  an 
able  and  learned  scholar.  Those  who  may  have  read 
these  papers,  as  they  appeared  in  "  Blackwood,"  will 
no  doubt  remember  their  peculiarities  with  pleasure, 
and,  as  we  think,  will  seek  for  them  in  their  present 
form  with  the  same  anticipations  that  they  would  has- 
ten to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  an  old  and  agree- 
able friend.  To  those  literary  readers  and  inquirers 
who  have  sprung  into  existence  since  the  breathing  and 
writing  time  of  O'Dogherty,  these,  his  remains,  with  the 
help  of  the  erudite  and  critical  annotations  prepared  by 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  will  not  only  furnish  a  delightful  fund 
of  amusement,  but  will  open  for  them  sources  of  varied 
learning  and  critical  knowledge,  which  may  prove  of 
importance  in  establishing  the  purity  of  their  tastes,  as 
well  as  in  correcting  the  errors  of  hastily  formed  opin- 
ions in  respect  to  the  contemporaries  of  Maginn. 

From  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  through  Smith  8c 
English,  Philada.  : — 

THE  TEACHER'S  LAST  LESSON.  A  Memoir  of 
Martha  Whiting,  late  of  the  Charleston  Female  Academy. 
Consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  her  journal,  inter- 
spersed with  reminiscences  and  suggestive  reflections. 
By  Catharine  N.  Badger,  an  associate  teacher.  This 
work  is  decidedly  religious  in  its  character,  and  from 
its  devout  Christian  aspirations  is  eminently  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  and  salutary  impression  on  the  minds 
of  susceptible  readers.  Martha  Whiting  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  amiable  and  exemplary  woman,  whose 
greatest  solicitude  it  was  to  regulate  all  her  thoughts, 
duties,  and  actions  in  conformity  with  the  Divine  will. 
Hec  character  is  particularly  worthy  of  study  by  those 
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who  have  been  called  to  the  arduous  and  responsible 
dutirs  •»!  preeepton  "i  youth. 

From  EDWAJtS  Duniqan  &  Brother,  New  York  : — 

CHATEAU   LES<  l  RE  J  Of,  the  Lust  Marquis.     This 

is  a  very  Interesting  Roman  Catholic  story  of  Brittany 

and  the  Y'end.e.     It  is  founded  on  the  events  of  the 

French  Revolution  of  1798. 

From  H.  Long  &  Brother,  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  :— 

ADELAIDE  WALDEGRAVE;  or,  Trials  of  a  Go- 
verness. By  J.  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  author  of  "Minnie  Grey," 
"  Gus.  Howard,"  etc.  etc.  Price  60  cents.  This  story 
is  told  with  great  feeling,  and  with  an  evident  desire  to 
sustain  and  encourage  honorable  and  virtuous  princi- 
ples. 

THE  EXHIBITION  SPEAKER.  We  briefly  referred 
to  this  excellent  book  in  our  Way  number.  On  referring 
to  the  article,  it  will  be  found  that  the  work  contains 
also  calisthenics  and  gymnastics.  This  branch  of  edu- 
cation is  very  imperfectly  understood  by  persons  engaged 
in  training  youth,  especially  in  our  country,  as  no  com- 
plete work  has  ever  been  published  on  the  subject.  In 
European  schools,  it  is  well  understood,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  training.  Physical  education  and  training 
go  hand  in  hand  with  mental  cultivation.  Calisthenics 
is  a  mild  and  gentle  system  of  gymnastics  designed  for 
the  gentler  sex.  Our  female  boarding-schools,  while 
they  may  do  much  for  the  mental  training  of  their 
pupils,  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  that  physical  train- 
ing which  adds  grace  and  beauty,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  vigor  and  strength  to  the  body,  as  well  as  to 
the  mind.  D.  M.  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the 
publisher,  who  also  has  in  press  another  very  valuable 
work  on  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States, 
embracing  also  the  requisites  for  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

This  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  family  and 
teacher  in  the  Union,  it  will  be  forwarded,  free  of  post- 
age, for  seventy-five  cents.  Address  D.  M.  Dewey, 
Rochester,  New  York. 


©obeli's  2Um~(£l)ciu\ 

Vol.  LI.— This  is  the  first  number  of  Vol.  LI.  of  the 
"  Lady's  Book,"  and  we  think  that  it  shows  no  falling 
off.  Our  subscribers  will  see  that  we  give  the  hundred 
pages  in  every  number,  and  as  many  engravings — not 
wasting  our  force  on  the  first  and  last  numbers  of  the 
year.  Our  subscribers  are  not  put  to  the  trouble  of 
counting  the  pages  and  engravings  in  every  number,  to 
see  that  we  fulfil  our  promise.  We  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  return  our  thanks  to  our  fair  subscribers  for  the 
continued  and  liberal  patronage  of  their  own  "Book."  ' 

Cinderella. — This  plate  needs  no  story  or  poem 
from  us  to  illustrate  it.  It  will  please  the  young,  and 
call  a  smile  to  the  faces  of  the  old,  who  well  remember 
when  they  were  delighted  with  the  story  of  Cinderella 
and  the  little  glass  slipper. 

Our  Fashion  Plate.— This  will  please  the  mothers. 
Such  a  variety  of  dresses  for  children  has  never  before 
been  given  in  one  plate.  Its  perfect  beauty  of  engraving 
and   ooloring  will  speak  for   itself.     Of  the    Bonnet- 


maker's  Dream,  a  fine  story  illustrates  that — the  other 
engravings  in  the  "  Book"  give  all  that  is  fashionable 
for  the  month  of  July. 

Thor.  White  &  Co.'s  fashions,  on  our  first  page,  are 
really  what  they  assume  to  be — the  fashions.  Messrs. 
White  &.  Co.  have  the  most  extensive  establishment  in 
the  Union,  and  devote  their  time  and  attention,  as  we 
do,  to  the  adornment  of  the  ladies.  There  is  no  busier 
place  at  ili  times  than  their  store;  but,  upon  the  grand 
"  opening  day,"  it  resembles  more  the  crowds  that  used 
to  assemble  to  take  stock  in  a  new  bank,  only  that  the 
crowd  is  made  up  of  our  most  fashionable  ladies,  who 
must  see  what  White  &  Co.  pronounce  to  be  the  fashion 
before  they  can  make  their  purchases.  Another  re- 
markable place,  although  in  another  city,  is  B&ODIE  , 
of  New  York — the  great  mantilla  depot.  What  a  sight 
is  Brodie's  on  a  fine  day,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  day;  for 
many  persons  prefer  going  on  a  wet  day,  thinking  that 
they  will  find  few  persons  there;  but  so  many  make  up 
their  minds  to  the  same  thing,  that  a  damp  day  usually 
finds  Brodie's  as  full  as  a  fine  one.  Brodie  is  a  re- 
markable man,  and  is  an  instance  of  what  can  be  ef- 
fected by  the  attention  being  entirely  devoted  to  one 
thing  (like  our  success  with  the  "Lady's  Book").  He 
began  the  world  with  but  little  capital,  but  strong  in 
honesty  and  industry;  and  the  result  has  been — an  im- 
mense success.  He  is  now  the  leader  in  his  own  par- 
ticular business,  and  supplies  most  of  the  large  dry 
goods  establishments  in  the  country.  There  is  hardly  a 
fashionable  store  in  any  of  our  large  cities  that  is  not 
supplied  by  Brodie.  This  we  know,  for  we  saw  their 
orders  while  on  a  visit  to  his  establishment,  a  few  weeks 
since. 

Oakford  and  Murphy,  two  great  men  in  their  way, 
are  now  in  Paris,  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  first, 
to  bring  us  home  every  new  fashion  connected  with  hats, 
caps,  and  furs;  and  the  other,  everything  new  connected 
with  household  matters.  We  shall  look  upon  their 
return  for  several  new  features,  both  in  the  hatting  and 
housekeeping  lines,  as  they  are  shrewd  business  men,  and 
know  exactly  what  will  suit  our  Philadelphia  people. 

Trials  or  an  English  Housekeeper. — We  give 
the  first  chapter  in  this  number,  and  can  promise  our 
readers  amusement  as  well  as  useful  information  in  the 
story.  American  ladies  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
complaining  about  their  help,  and  wishing  they  could 
have  domestics  as  obsequious  and  well  trained  as  are 
English  servants.  We  have  long  doubted  the  excel- 
lences of  these  foreign  domestics,  and  have  spared  no 
pains  nor  expense  to  obtain  accurate  information  on 
the  subject.  The  result  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
in  this  interesting  history  of  the  "  Trials  of  an  English 
Housekeeper,"  which  should  be  read  and  pondered  by 
every  American  family. 

Here  comes  the  better  halves  again.  The  editor  of 
the  "  Courier  and  Journal,"  at  Potsdam,  feels  proud 
in  announcing  that  he  is  a  married  man. — Well !  it  is 
something  to  be  proud  of.  "  His  colored  fashion  plates 
are  always  excellent,  but  the  plate  in  this  number  is 
beyond  anything  we  have  seen,  and  our  wife  (perhaps 
friend  Godey  don't  know  we  have  one)  says  it  is  a 
perfect  beauty."  We  have  been,  and  believe  we  always 
shall  be  indebted  to  editors'  wives  for  their  kindly 
feeling  for  the  "  Book." 


GODEY  S   AKM-i'IIAlR. 
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Ice  Cream. — Knowing  that  our  lady  readers,  espe- 
cially those  residing  out  of  the  cities,  take  great  interest 
in  the  preparation  and  making  01'  this  delicious  article, 
it  affords  us  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  recommend 
to  them  II.  13.  Masser'a  Patent  Family  lee-Cream 
Freezer,  which  we  are  assured,  by  those  who  have 
them  in  use,  is  a  most  excellent  and  useful  labor-saving 
invention,  enabling  a  mere  novice  to  make  ice-cream 
t  to  the  best.  We  alluded  to  these  freezers  several 
years  ago,  but  since  that  tune  they  have  been  greatly 
improved,  being  now  much  more  durable  and  simple  in 
their  arrangement,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  bottom  and  covers  of  the  cylinder  are  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron;  the  beater  is  made  of  the  same  material. 
The  cylinder  and  beater  revolve  in  opposite  directions, 
and  the  frozen  cream  is  cut  off  in  its  finest  state  of  crys- 
tallization by  means  of  a  wooden  blade  or  scraper, 
pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and  gathers  in 
the  centre  around  the  shaft,  constantly  exposing  a  clean 
surface,  which  is  again  covered  by  the  unfrozen  cream, 
following  in  a  circuit  behind  the  scraper.  In  this  way, 
the  current  of  unfrozen  cream  continues  to  grow  less 
and  less,  until  the  whole  is  congealed  into  a  frozen  mass. 
The  tuba  are  hooped  with  galvanized  iron,  to  prevent 
rust.  The  operation  is  perfectly  simple.  By  turning  a 
crank  on  top  to  the  left,  the  can  revolves  and  the  beater 
remains  stationary.  By  turning  to  the  right,  the  beater 
revolves  and  the  can  is  stationary ;  and  so  on,  alter- 
nati  ly,  until  it  is  frozen.  It  is  said  to  take  less  than 
one-half  the  usual  quantity  of  ice  and  salt,  and  a  child 
can  perform  the  operation. 

Larger  sizes,  for  confectioners,  hotel-keepers,  &c.,  are 
made  with  a  fly-wheel  and  gearing,  and  operate  on  the 
same  principle.  The  patentee,  H.  B.  Masser,  of  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.,  is  preparing  to  introduce  them  into  the  differ- 
ent cities  of  the  Union,  and  could  refer  to  numbers  who 
have  them  in  use ;  among  them,  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  the  proprietor  of  that  well-known  establishment, 
the  "  International."  They  can  now  be  had  of  Thos. 
Butler,  No.  7  South  Seventh  St.,  Phila. ;  Hadden,  Carll, 
&  Menough,80  North  Second  St.,  Phila. ;  Thos.  Palmer, 
Phila.,  and  others.  In  New  York,  by  S.  W.  Smith,  No. 
6J  .Maiden  Lane,  and  others. 

The  "  Palmyra  Democrat ''  thinks:  "  It  is  a  mystery 
that  we  cannot  solve,  how  any  person  can  get  through 
this  progressive  world  of  ours  without  this  beautiful, 
interesting,  and  highly  useful  monthly." 

Our  Fashion  Editor  will  furnish  any  of  the  following 

at  the  prices  atfixed  : — 

Ladies'  Cloaks,  -       -       -   $1  10 

56 
-  -  1  3T« 
75 
75 
31 
31 

66to$l  10 
56 
56 

31  to  56 
66 
31 
31 

cut  in  tissue  paper,  and  trimmed  as  to  be  made,  or  any 

of  the  patterns  of  cloaks  in  this  or  any  other  number  of 

the  "Book." 
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do. 

Mantles, 

do. 

Full  Dresses, 

do. 

Basques, 

do. 

Dress  Bodies, 

do. 

Sleeves, 

do. 

Aprons, 

Iren's  Dresses, 

do. 

Basques, 

do. 

Paletots, 

do. 

Jackets, 

do. 

Overcoats, 

do. 

Pants,    - 

do. 

Aprons, 

Particular  CautiontoourSubscriukk.s  ABOl  T 
\(;t. —  Having  received   t  impl&intl   from 

our  subscribers  that  they  are  not  allowed  the  hem 

ayment  quarterly,  we  give  the  following  extract 

from  the  last  "  Post-Office  Book,"  page  6:  "  Quarterly 

payments  in  advance  may  be  made,  either  at  the  mailing 

or  the  ojfice  of  delivery."    Signed  James  Campbell, 

P.  M.  G. 

We  have  reweighed  our  "Book,"  and  find  that  it 
does  not  weigh  five  ounces;  we  therefore  make  an 
extract,  with  the  same  signature  of  James  Camp 
P.  M.  G.,  attached  to  it:  "  Over  four  ou  :   not 

over  five  ounces  4'i  cents  tor  three  months."    Sub- 
scribers will  therefore  please  resist  any  attempt  i 
to  extort  more  postage  than  the  above  extract  from  the 
post-office  laws  calls  for.     An  apiie.il  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  will  be  answered  by  that  gentleman. 

The  following  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  White's  appeal  in 
our  April  number.  We  must  close  the  correspondence 
here : — 

TO  BILLY  CARROLL  WHITE. 

It  happened  one  day  I  'd  a  fit  of  distraction, 
For  I  had  just  twenty-five  cents  to  a  fraction. 
Gloves  I  needed ;  to  look  at  my  kids,  who  would  doubt  it  1 
But  there  was  dear  "Godey's,"  could  I  go  without  it? 
A  long  time   I  pondered   'twixt  "Lisle  thread"  and 

"Godey;" 
I  felt  like  a  toper  in  want  of  a  toddy. 
(Forgive  the  last  line;  I  could  think  of  no  other, 
And  that  was  suggested  by  my  youngest  brother.) 
But  the  "Lady's  Book"  finally  came  off  victorious; 
I  opened  it :  really  the  plates  are  all  glorious. 
I  glanced  at  the  fashionable  "kiss-me-quick"  bonnets; 
Read  the  stories,  historical  sketches,  and  sonnets. 
Editorial  items  came  in  for  a  share  ; 
Then,  your  little  epistle  I  studied  with  care. 
I  saw,  by  your  letter,  you  wanted  a  wife, 
So  I  offer  myself  as  a  partner  for  life. 
I  live  "  way  down  east,"  in  that  out-the-way  region, 
Where  mosquitoes  grow  large,  and  their  name,  it  is 

"  Legion." 
My  years  number  twenty  ;  I  'm  just  five  feet  two ; 
I  'm  neither  a  beauty,  nor  am  la"  blue." 
I'm  not  guilty  of  wearing  my  hair  up  in  paper; 
I  never  have  laced,  though  my  waist  is  quite  taper 
My  hands  are  quite  delicate,  so  are  my  feet ; 
And  then  people  say,  I'm  remarkably  neat. 
My  scholarship,  too,  I  must  mind  and  put  that  in; 
I'm  quite  good  in  English,  deficient  in  Latin. 
I  've  a  smattering  of  French,  but  don't  ask  me  to  talk  it; 
I've  some  sense  in  my  head,  though  I've  none  in  my 

pocket. 
My  i-irtues  domestic  are  easily  told: 
I  can  keep  a  house  tidy,  can  cook,  but  can't  scold. 
And  I  have  a  heart  that's  warm,  loving,  and  true; 
And  if  you  so  will  it,  I'll  love  none  but  you. 
The  mail  is  now  ready,  I  must  hie  me  away, 
So  I  sign  myself  yours,  Mii.ly  Morris  Mat. 

P.  S. — If  Billy  should  happen  to  reject  my  hand, 
Will  some  other  gentleman  step  on  the  stand  1 

M.  M.  M. 

Giving  an  Empress  a  good  dressing. — The  Em- 
press of  the  French  has  presented  the  Empress  of  Aus- 
tria a  dress,  the  cost  of  which  was  200,000  francs — about 
$40,000. 
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Pl  \  111.  (C  Amusement  in  Pun.  IDELFOIA. 

— Till'  Ariuli'Miy  nl  PilM  Arts  is  now  open,  Willi  the  b'-st 
eolleotion  Of  pictures  they  have  ever  had, 

Sanford's  Opera  Troupe  is  playing  in  Eleventh  above 
nut. 

Wood's  Melodeon  presents  a  troupe  of  dancers  after 
the  style  of  the  Viunnoise  children. 

The  Walnut  St.  Theatre,  an  admirably  conducted 
establishment,  is  at  tb.e  corner  of  Ninth  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Our  fashion  editor  complains,  and  justly  too,  at  the 
small  amount  ot  money  that  is  sent  to  her  to  make  large 
purchases.  Articles  of  value  cannot  be  bought  without 
payings  high  price  for  them;  and  if  purchasers  send 
but  a  few  dollars  for  an  article,  they  must  expect  the 
goods  to  correspond  with  the  price. 

Earle's  Gallery,  Chestnut  Street  above 
Eighth.  —  This  splended  store  was  recently  thrown 
open  to  his  friends,  and  is  now  open  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  beautiful  establishment.  The  main  saloon  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  beyond  which 
are  the  factories  for  carving  and  gilding.  Above,  we 
ascended  to  a  double  gallery,  filled  with  glorious  paint- 
ings of  the  Italian,  Dusseldorf,  Flemish,  French,  En- 
glish, and  American  schools,  most  of  which  are  speci- 
mens of  the  highest  value,  while  in  front  are  lakes  of 
mirror,  in  gorgeous  and  golden  frames.  Earle  is,  indeed, 
unsurpassed  alike  in  the  design  and  execution  of  his 
gildings.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  even  a  few 
of  the  best  pictures.  They  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. But  there  is  one  landscape — a  scene  on  the 
Susquehanna,  by  Weber — which  surpasses  in  every 
point  of  excellence  and  effect  anything  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  ever  beheld.  The  lights,  the  perspective,  the 
groves,  the  transparent  water,  the  mountains,  and  even 
the  sky,  clouds,  and  atmosphere,  combine  in  producing 
a  most  harmonious,  natural,  beautiful,  and  impressive 
ensemble. 

A  domestic  Curiosity.  —  A  correspondent  of  the 
"  Detroit  Advertiser"  says  that  the  spinning  machines 
of  the  Egyptian  women  are  among  the  curiosities  of  the 
age.  They  take  them  to  the  cotton  fields  with  them,  and 
spin  the  cotton  as  fast  as  they  pick  it.  The  machine  is 
nothing  more  than  a  child's  top,  with  a  little  hook  upon 
the  bottom  of  it.  The  top  being  inverted,  and  resting 
loosely  upon  the  handle,  the  thread  is  passed  through 
the  hook,  and  a  twirl  is  given  to  the  top.  A  single  twirl 
is  sufficient  to  twist  a  thread  about  two  feet  long.  The 
newly  manufactured  thread  is  then  wound  around  the 
spindle,  and,  being  slipped  again  into  the  hook,  the  pro- 
cess is  repeated  until  the  spindle  is  full. 

The  following  is  from  "  Punch"  : — 

Bookkeeping  by  Ladies. — As  a  rule,  we  think  that 
women  generally  are  fonder  of  borrowing  books  than  of 
lending  them.  We  say  nothing  about  returning  them, 
for  who  ever  did  a  lady  a  kindness  without  meeting  in- 
variably with  a  good  return  ? 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  believe  they  are  gene- 
rally considered  so.     The  Dubuque  "  Observer"  says : — 

"  Fathers  and  husbands  are  secondary  considerations 
when  the  wants  of  wives  and  babies  are  to  be  gratified. 
We  think  Godey's  chapter  on  "  Novelties  in  the  Nursery 
Department"  will  insure  for  his  March  number  an  ex- 
tensive circulation. 


riu:i\\  v  M  i  \  I    01     P      I   I  ..i. .--On   the   first   of  April 

this  i  i  iiiuii.     Those  who 

write  us  making  inquiries  on  any  subjectB^vliich  only 

Ives,  must  inclose  a  stamp  to  pay  return 

ige.    Remember,  that  a  letter  placed  in  thepoet> 

olUce,  on  which  the  postage  is  not  paid,  will  not  be  sent 

Schuylkill  Excursion.  —  We  have  labored  foi 
several  years  to  satisfy  and  convince  our  readers  and 
the  public,  about  the  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  this 
delightful  trip.  There  is  no  prettier  river  scenery  to  be 
seen  in  this  country  than  is  embraced  in  the  trip  from 
Fairmount  to  Manayunk.  In  the  morning,  hundreds 
of  nurses  and  parent!  with  children  may  be  seen  taking 
this  health  invigorating  trip.  We  earnestly  appeal  to 
all  parents  who  are  forced  to  remain  in  the  city  during 
the  summer  months,  not  to  neglect  it.  Almost  all  of 
the  omnibus  lines  run  to  Fairmount. 

We  have  given  many  plans  for  building  cottages,  wo 
now  give  one : — 

How  to  build  a  Happy  Home. — Six  things  are 
requisite.  Integrity  must  be  the  architect,  tidiness  the 
upholsterer.  It  must  be  warmed  by  affection,  lighted 
up  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  industry  must  be  the  venti- 
lator, renewing  the  atmosphere,  and  bringing  in  fresh 
salubrity  day  by  day  ;  while  over  all,  as  a  protecting 
canopy  and  glory,  nothing  will  suffice  except  the  blessing 
of  God. 

Letter  from  a  Dealer— 

"  Natchez,  Mis*. 

"  You  will  please  increase  my  monthly  order,  as   I 

have  already  sold  all  the  last  numbers,  and  have  had 

several  calls  for  more.     I  can  say  of  your  '  Book'  what 

I  cannot  say  of  any  other  magazine  or  paper,  that  I 

have  never  had  a  number  left  on  hand.         J.  W.  B." 

Another  Poetical  Notice — 

GODEY'S    LADY'S    BOOK. 

Godey's  monthly  for  May, 
On  our  table  to-day, 

His  character  fully  sustains; 
No  work  of  the  kind 
Is  more  to  our  mind, 

Evincing  more  good  taste  or  pains. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,* 
For  a  costume  or  tale, 

For  this  work  was  by  nature  designed ; 
With  an  intellect  rare, 
She  can  please  all  the  fair, 

And  embellish  both  body  and  mind. 

Only  one  thing  astounds, 
And  our  judgment  confounds — 

The  marvel  no  longer  we  '11  keep — 
How  they  can  for  the  price 
Make  their  monthly  so  nice, 

And  furnish  subscribers  so  cheap. 

The  half  of  a  V 
Just  handed  to  me 

Will  insure  you  a  monthly  return 
Of  the  prettiest  book 
That  ever  you  took, 

And  from  which  all  the  fashions  you  '11  learn. 

*  Mrs.  Hale  is  not  the  fashion  editress. 


godey's  arm-chair. 
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Irving  House,  New  York.— This  time-honored 
hotel  is  now  conducted  on  the  European  plan,  the  only 
true  plan,  by  the  way.  It  has  always  been  a  bard  rase 
that  a  person  who  domiciles  in  the  fifth  story  should  pay 
as  high  a  price  as  the  one  on  the  first  story ;  that  the 
dyspeptic  should  pay  as  much  as  the  gourmand.  By 
the  new  arrangement,  you  pay  for  only  what  you  order. 
If  only  tea  and  toast  are  wanting,  these  alone  are  you 
charged  with  ;  a  room  on  the  first  floor  will  command  a 
better  price  than  one  on  the  fifth.  If  you  are  invited  to 
dine  with  a  friend,  you  have  no  hotel  dinner  to  pay  on 
that  day.  You  eat  when  you  please,  and  if  you  eat 
nothing  in  the  house,  you  have  only  your  room  to  pay 
for.  Do  not  all  our  subscribers  think  that  this  is  the 
true  plan  of  conducting  a  hotel?  If  they  do,  let  them 
patronize  the  Irving,  which  is  still  under  the  charge  of 
that  prince  of  hotel  keepers,  W.  H.  Burroughs,  Esq. 

The  editor  of  the  Iowa  "  Herald"  has  found  out  our 
secret.  He  says:  "  The  last  numberof  Godey's  Lady's 
Book'  is  a  further  evidence  of  what  Godey  can  do  when 
he  tries.  We  suppose  the  main  reason  why  the  '  Book' 
Is  so  popular  is  that  Godey  gives  his  entire  attention  to 
its  publication,  and  every  month  has  something  new, 
'  rich,  rare,  and  racy.'  " 

That  is  the  whole  secret  why  we  exceed  all  others. 
Our  undivided  attention,  aided  by  a  numerous  corps  of 
assistants,  is  given  to  the  "  Book."  We  have  no  out- 
side interest.  One  person  in  our  establishment  is  engaged 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  examining  our 
exchanges,  and  as  there  are  over  1900  hundred  of  them 
weekly,  his  time  is  pretty  well  occupied. 

A  Preserver  of  Youth  and  Beauty  more  valu- 
able than  any  Cosmetic. — A  subscriber  in   King 

William  County,  Virginia,  writes:  "  Mrs. describes 

herself  as  a  lady  thirty  years  old  ;  but  you  will  find  her 

name  as  Miss on  your  subscription  book  since  1S30. 

Of  course,  she  must  be  a  good  deal  older  than  thirty 
years,  but  she  does  not  look  so.  Her  good  looks  and 
youthful  appearance  I  ascribe  to  her  having  continued 
so  long  a  subscriber  to  the  '  Book,'  and  having  punclwlly 
paid  for  the  same." 

This  last  point  we  should  like  our  subscribers  to  par- 
ticularly note,  and  if  they  wish  to  preserve  their  youth- 
ful appearance  and  good  looks,  let  all  those  who  owe 
us  promptly  remit  for  those  bills  which  we  sent  in  our 
June  number. 

Hair  Ornaments. — Ladies  wishing  hair  made  into 
bracelets,  pins  (which  are  very  beautiful),  necklaces, 
ur  ear-rings,  can  be  accommodated  by  our  Fashion 
Editor.  A  very  large  number  of  orders  have  recently 
been  filled,  and  the  articles  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  give  the  prices  at  which  we  will  send  these  beau- 
tiful articles  : — 

Breast-pins,  from  $4  to  $12. 

Ear-rings,  from  $4  50  to  $10. 

Bracelets,  from  $3  to  $15. 

Rings,  from  $1  to  $2. 

Necklaces,  from  $4  50  to  $7. 

Fob-chains,  from  $4  to  $8. 

How  to  do  it. — An  old  widower  says,  when  you  pop 
the  question  to  a  lady,  do  it  with  a  kind  of  laugh,  as  if 
you  were  joking.  If  she  accepts  you,  very  well;  if  she 
does  not,  you  can  say  you  were  only  in  fun. 


Our  fashion  editor  has  on  hand  some  beautiful  pat- 
terns :  embroidered  ooUax  patterns,  infants'  dn 
breakfast  and  night-caps,  fronts  of  skirts,  baby's  caps, 
netted  antimacassars,  crochet  mats,  itc,  winch  are 
too  large  for  the  "  Book,"  which  she  will  furnish  at 
twenty-five  cents  eacli. 

Macauley  must  have  had  the  '*  Lady's  Book"  before 
him  when  he  wrote  the  following,  as  quoted  by  the 
Wisconsin  "  Herald:" — 

"Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  Maui  ii.— Mtx.auley 
says,  in  his  miscellaneous  writings,  that  'magazines 
resemble  those  little  angels  who,  according  to  Habbtni- 
cal  tradition,  are  generated  every  morning  by  the  brook 
which  rolls  over  the  flowers  of  Paradise,  whose  life  is  a 
song,  who  warble  till  sunset,  and  then  sink  back  with- 
out regret  into  forgetful  ness.'  'Tis  enough  for  them  to 
please,  and  then  be  forgotten." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Potosi  "  Republican" — 
Sir:  What  do  you  meanl  We — who  are  always 
preaching  up  to  every  young  editor  to  get  married— we  a 
bachelor!  Do  you  mean  to  cast  a  slur  upon  all  the 
young  Godeys,  five  of  them  1  Hear  him  and  then  cease 
to  wonder  at  our  indignation  : — 

"  We  are  pleased  to  notice  this  magazine  is  being 
appreciated  by  the  ladies  in  this  community,  as  quite  a 
number  are  now  received  at  this  place.  Godey  caters 
for  the  ladies,  and,  bachelor  as  he  is,  is  worthy  of  their 
patronage. 

From  a  very  long  and  friendly  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Hale,  we  are  able  to  endorse  the  following,  which  we 
do  with  all  our  heart : — 

"  We  hold  Mrs.  Hale,  editress  of  the  '  Lady's  Book,' 
to  be  one  of  the  chiefest  women  of  the  land — in  many 
respects,  the  American  Hannah  More.  Her  pen,  not 
dipped  in  any  of  the  legion  isms  or  strifes,  has  been  un- 
tiringly busy  for  the  hearts  and  homes  of  her  country, 
and  both  are  incalculably  better  for  it.  Of  Godey,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  appreciates  Mrs.  Hale.  Take  his 
book,  and  thank  him  for  the  bargain." — Bloominylon 
Times. 

"  Marm,"  said  a  raw  servant  girl  to  her  mistress, 
"why  do  you  call  Mr.  Smith  the  'awfullus.'  He  is 
very  good  looking."  His  name  was  Theophilus  Smith. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  riding  into 
Carlisle,  when  one  pointed  out  to  the  other  a  very  hand- 
some residence,  remarking:  "That  is  the  command- 
ant's house." 

"  A  common  dance  house !"  replied  the  other.  "  It  is 
a  very  good-locking  house  for  such  a  purpose." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  matter  was  cleared  up, 
commandant's  house  and  common  dance  house  sound- 
ing very  much  alike. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  so  many  of  the  patterns 
of  the  articles  we  give  are  copied  by  our  fair  subscribers. 
One  writes  :  "  I  have  imitated  your  Dresden  china  arti- 
cle to  perfection.  Another :  "  I  have  made  some  alum 
baskets  from  your  receipt,  and  they  are  beautiful." 

Godey's  Gallery  of  Engravings  from  Paint- 
ings by  the  First  Masters. — No.  4  of  this  work  is 
now  ready,  price  50  cents.  The  whole  four  numbers 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $2.  They  contain  about  125 
engravings.  This  is  the  cheapest  set  of  engravings  in 
the  world. 
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The  publishers  of  the  "North  American,"  in  this 
city,  have  the  very  best  of  foreign  correspondents.  We 
frequently  make  extracts  from  their  letters.  Here  is 
one  about  family  life  in  Germany;  very  good  that,  but 
the  cooking  and  eating  we  don't  think  we  could  stand. 

"  To  pass  from  politics  to  family  life,  I  am  now  enjoy- 
ing good  opportunities  of  studying  the  latter  in  Germany, 
being  snugly  ensconced  in  a  genuine  good  German 
family,  and  Beeing  a  good  deal  of  it  in  little  entertain- 
ments. One  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  an  Ameri- 
can is  the  great  importance  which  the  whole  business 
of  eating  assumes  in  a  German  household.  Instead  of 
three  meals,  one  must  here  eat  at  least  five  or  six  times 
a  day.  In  the  family  in  which  I  am  making  my  home, 
every  one  drinks  coffee  with  bread  soon  after  rising  in 
the  morning,  then  takes  a  lunch  at  about  eleven,  a 
regular  dinner  atone,  bread  and  coffee  again  at  half  past 
three,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  or  a  cake  at  six,  and 
a  supper  at  eight  o'clock.  Apples  and  bread  are  always 
on  hand  for  such  as  find  themselves  an  hungered  between 
these  meals.  In  the  cooking,  one  notices  also  striking 
peculiarities.  What  would  be  thought  in  America  of 
fish  stewed  in  beer,  of  tongue  boiled  with  raisin  sauce, 
blood  sausages,  cold  potatoes  dressed  with  oil  and  vine- 
gar, chocolate  soups,  and  other  soups  sweetened,  of  rum 
poured  into  cups  of  tea  to  destroy  their  wakeful  effect, 
of  ham  eaten  raw,  of  cold  sausages,  as  the  most  elegant 
ornaments  of  a  tea-table,  Sec?  The  amount  of  pork 
consumed,  particularly  in  the  way  of  sausages  (to  adopt 
the  charitable  supposition  that  the  sausages  are  actually 
made  of  pork),  i3  something  perfectly  awful.  I  hardly 
know  a  country  whose  cuisine  has  so  desided  a  national 
character  as  the  German.  With  all  its  peculiarities,  it 
extorts,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  verdict  from  most 
strangers.  The  Germans  are  fond  of  good  eating,  and 
they  know  how  to  make  their  viands  toothsome.  As 
may  be  easily  imagined,  the  preparations  for  eating 
occupy  a  good  portion  of  the  German  housewife's  time. 
She  is  emphatically  a  stayer-at-home ;  she  mends  the 
clothes,  she  knits  and  sews,  she  attends  with  a  quiet 
smile  to  the  conversation  of  the  lords  of  creation,  en- 
courages the  children  at  study  over  their  books,  and 
listens  with  pleasure  to  their  musical  performances. 
Worthy  of  respect  indeed  is  the  German  woman ;  and 
an  American  could  only  wish  that  the  same  deference 
and  attention  were  always  paid  her  in  society  which 
her  sisters  in  our  own  country  receive.  Cheerfulness 
reigns  ever  in  a  German  home.  The  vivacity  of  the 
French  may  be  wanting,  the  liveliness  and  wit  of  the 
American ;  but  placid  contentment,  honest  pleasure  in 
little  things,  mark  the  course  of  each  day's  life. 

"  More  particular  characteristics  of  German  life  may 
be  given  in  subsequent  letters." 

Speaking  of  German  dishes  reminds  us  of  an  incident 
that  occured  recently.  A  servant  who  had  lately  hired 
with  us  went  as  cook  to  a  German  family.  In  about 
two  weeks  she  told  us  she  had  left;  we  asked  her  the 
reason.  "Oh,  mam,  sich  dishes!  think  of  it,  mam; 
chestnuts  and  cabbages  mixed  together,  and  sweet 
sauce  poured  over  them!    I  couldn't  stand  that." 

Our  "  Actualities"  are  now  being  copied  into  the 
London  magazines;  the  last  being  "Furs  for  the 
Ladies." 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  on  our  cover 
that  we  have  introduced  a  new  club — "  Godey's  Lady's 
Book"  and  "  Harper's  Magazine  "  for  $4  50. 


A  kind  correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing, which  our  lady  readers  will  find  ol  great  DM  to 
them.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  hints  of  this  kind 
from  any  of  our  fair  subscribers.  There  should  be  a 
unanimity  of  interest,  and  each  lady  should  furnish  us 
with  that  which  would  interest  all. 

Zanesville,  O.,  1856. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Godey:  Thinking  perhaps  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  would  be  benefited  by  it,  I  send  you 
a  simple  method  of  putting  a  pattern  on  cloth  intended 
for  embroidery.  It  saves  much  time  in  picking  out  tissue 
paper,  besides  leaving  the  work  smoother.  It  is  simply 
to  prick  the  pattern  quite  closely  with  a  pin,  and,  after 
tacking  it  to  the  cloth,  to  sift  starch  through ;  the  pattern 
must  then  be  carefully  removed,  and  the  fine  dotted 
lines  traced  with  a  crayon  pencil  suited  to  the  color  of 
the  cloth.  If  you  think  it  worth  while,  you  may  give  it 
publicity;  if  not,  just  as  well.  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  sending  you  anything  so  simple,  had  it  not  been  that 
several  ladies  of  this  city  have  been  induced  to  give 
seventy-five  cents  for  the  so-called  secret  of  making 
embroidery.  But  many  will  spend  three  times  the  price 
of  your  book  for  less  information  than  they  would  get 
in  one  number,  and  make  an  excuse  to  borrow,  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  subscribe. — S.  R.  Y 

PATTERNSjf  the  cloaks  in  this  number,  from  Brodie's 
celebrated  establishment,  our  Fashion  Editor  will  fur- 
nish at  $1  10  each.  Patterns  may  be  selected  from 
anything  we  publish,  colored  fashion  plate,  &c,  and 
they  will  be  furnished  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  each 
number. 

We  excuse  you ;  something  may  come  out  of  it  yet. 
The  handsome  editor  of  the  Miss.  "  Reformer"  says : 
"  The  present  number  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  a  '  La- 
dy's Book;'  the  engravings  well  executed,  the  fashion 
plates  unequalled  by  any  we  have  yet  seen,  and  the 
reading — we  are  told  by  the  young  ladies  to  whom  we 
loaned  it  (excuse  us,  friend  Godey;  but  the  fact  is,  we 
are  a  young  man,  and  couldn't  help  it)— is  peculiarly 
interesting." 

"I  love  you,  Ruth.     You  surely  have  been  able  to 

discern  it? 
My  love  is  ardent  and  sincere.    Oh,  say  that  you  '11 

return  it!" 

"Return  it,  Paul?    No,  no,  not  I.    I've  striven  hard 

to  gain  it — 
And  now  I  've  got  it,  by  your  leave,  I  'd  rather  far 

retain  it!" 

The  following  justly  deserved  compliment,  we  take 
from  the  "  Virginia  Mountain  Torrent :" — 

"  We  have  received  Godey's  '  Lady's  Book,'  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  number  we  have  seen  lately.  An  article 
on  Cortes  particularly  arrested  our  attention,  and  will 
give  this  work  a  larger  circulation  than  anything  which 
has  appeared  in  it  of  late.  We  would  give  more  for  a 
reliable  and  authentic  history  of  this  celebrated  adven- 
turer, together  with  the  correct  details  of  the  countries 
he  conquered,  than  any  other  work  we  know  of. 

During  the  existence  of  the  potichimanie,  the  glass- 
works at  Sevres  alone  have  made  800f.  of  vases  a  day, 
and  the  crystal  works  at  Clichy  have,  for  more  than 
twelve  months,  employed  the  greater  number  of  their 
workmen  on  smaller  articles. 


GODEY'S  ARM-CIIAIIt. 
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Oor  Editor's  Wife  again.—"  We  put  the  January 
and  February  numbers  in  the  hands  of  our  better  half, 
who  is  au  fait  in  crochet,  and  has  a  considerable  taste 
for  ladies'  fashions,  as  well  as  pine  Bad  select  reading 
(though  we  say  it  ourself),  and  she  pronounces  them  to 
be  admirable." 

Long  life,  we  say,  and  a  continuance  of  such  good 
taste  to  the  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  '•  Standard." 

We  shall  never  have  done,  if  we  look  over  many  more 
notices,  in  returning  our  thanks  to  the  ladies  of  the  press. 
The  editor  of  the  Vermont  "  Star"  also  has  a  wife,  who 
pronounces  the  engravings  and  fashions  to  be  very  fine. 
The  Hamilton  "  Organ"  says — and  we  would  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  his  wife's  opinion  or  his  own :  "  The 
fashion  plates  are  the  best  ever  placed  before  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  the  steel  engravings  unrivalled."  Here 
comes  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  from  a  bachelor  edi- 
tor, we  suppose.  Is  it  not  so?  The  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son "  Standard"  says  :  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  puff  '  Godey' 
up,  as  it  shows  itself  to  be  the  magazine  of  the  day. 
Friend  Godey,  we  think  it  much  better  than  some  wives." 

We  do  not  like  to  conclude  our  notices  with  anything 
so  melancholy  as  this,  bo  we  will  add  one  more  from  the 
Mercer  "  Whig :" — 

"  Among  the  contributors  to  the  '  Lady's  Book,'  we 
notice  some  of  the  best  writers  in  America,  whose  pens 
have  produced  some  of  the  choicest  gems  in  American 
literature.  This  magazine  is  particularly  intended  for 
ladies,  as  it  contains  much  that  is  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  them,  and  no  lady  should  be  without  it.  The 
instruction  it  imparts  is  worth  more  to  them  than  twice 
the  subscription  price." 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  following: — 
"  Geologically  speaking,"  says  Hood,  "  the  rock  upon 
which  hard  drinkers  split  is  quarts." 

Caution  to  those  Remitting  Money.— Don't 
depend  upon  the  adhesive  matter  on  the  envelops; 
always  use  a  water  m  addition. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  novels,  Mr.  Jones?"  "  Very,"  re- 
sponded the  interrogated  gentleman,  who  wished  to  be 
thought  by  the  lady  questioner  a  lover  of  literature. 
"  Have  you,"  continued  the  inquisitive  lady,  "ever  read 
'  Ten  Thousand  a  Year?' "  "  No,  madam ;  I  never  read 
so  many  novels  in  all  my  life." 

How  their  Majesties  dressed,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  the  Empress  of  the  French  to  the  Queen  of 
England.  On  landing  at  Dover,  "  the  Empress  wore  a 
straw  hat,  gray  cloak,  and  plaid  dress ;"  very  simple 
and  in  good  taste  for  a  travelling-dress.  In  going  through 
London,  her  dress  was  a  "flounced  green  satin,  covered 
with  Brussels  lace,  and  a  white  crape  bonnet,  with 
marabout  feathers."  At  the  review  at  Windsor,  the 
Queen  and  the  Empress  wore  dresses  of  a  light  color, 
with  dark  scarfs  and  veils ;  the  Queen  having  on  a 
green  bonnet,  and  the  Empress  one  of  a  blue  color.  "  At 
the  opera,  the  Queen  dressed  in  light  blue  brocaded 
silk,  trimmed  with  gold  blonde,  and  upon  her  head  a 
diamond  crown;  the  Empress  of  France,  dressed  in 
white  satin,  with  flounces  brode  des  plumes  marabouts, 
edged  with  a  fringe  of  the  same  fenthers,  a  diadem  of 
diamonds  and  emeralds  encircling  her  fair  brow. 

Back  numbers  of  the  "  Lady's  Book"  can  be  furnish- 
ed, as  the  work  is  stereotyped. 


Our  Patterns. — Ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
th.it  these  p at  terns  are  /  of  the  originals  in 

color,  trimming,  itc.  At  a  distance,  they  would  be 
taken  for  the  garment  itself.  They  could  be  worn  in  a 
tableau  without  being  deb  < 

"  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just," 
Wrote  British  ShakajMVe,  in  his  day  DO  dolt. 
Stranger  I  I  guess  that  notion's  downright  bust ; 
Six  times  he 's  armed  whose  pistol 's  made  by  ColL 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

"  Miss  R.  E."— Sent  patterns  April  14th. 

"  Miss  C.  W."— Sent  patterns  April  14th. 

"  Mrs.  W.  E." — Sent  pattern  for  embroidered  night- 
cap 14th. 

"  Mrs.  F.  H.  M.»— Sent  box  by  Adams  &  Co.  14th. 

"Miss  A.  L."— Sent  patterns  nth. 

"H.  E.  S."— Sent  patterns  18th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  C.  F."— Sent  patterns  18th. 

"A.  P.  A."— Sent  books  18th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  A.  B." — Can't  answer  so  many  questions 
in  this  department.  Where  so  long  an  answer  is  re- 
quested, send  stamp,  and  they  will  be  answered  by  mail. 

"  Mrs.  J.  B.  H."— Sent  box  by  Wells  &.  Fargos's  ex- 
press 19th. 

"  Mrs.  J.  W.,"  Stockbridge. — You  did  not  inclose  a 
stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

"  Mrs.  J.  A.  C." — Sent  hair  ear-rings  20th. 

"  Jefferson,  Texas." — We  have  received  a  letter  from 
this  place,  inclosing  some  patterns  and  other  matters; 
but  the  writer  has  forgotten  to  sign  his  or  her  name; 
should  like  to  know  who  the  letter  fs  from. 

"Mrs.  S.  E.  H." — Sent  hair  breast-pin  and  cuff-pin 
21st. 

"  Mrs.  G.  A.  W."— Sent  patterns  23d. 

"M.  A.  C.  B."—  Sent  patterns  24th. 

"  Miss  M.  V.  H."— Sent  hair  cross  24th. 

"  Miss  A.  E.  W." — Sent  your  articles  25th. 

"  Miss  M.  A.  C."— Sent  your  articles  2oth. 

"  Mrs.  L.  L.  G." — Dissolve  the  sealing-wax  in  spirits 
of  wine.  Can't  have  the  basque  made;  will  send  you  a 
pattern  for  seventy-five  cents,  which  will  cover  cost  of 
postage. 

"  Mrs.  S.  Schwartz." — Have  received  an  April  num- 
ber from  you,  but  do  not  know  where  you  reside.  Can 
any  one  inform  us? 

"  Sissy." — We  have  enough  on  hand  for  three  years. 

"  W.  S.  F."— Sent  patterns  27th. 

"  Miss  R.  S.  O."— Sent  tidy  pattern  27th. 

"  Mrs.  V.  M." — Sent  pattern  for  breakfast-cap  27th. 

"  Miss  M.  A.  0."— Sent  pattern  for  front  of  skirt  27th. 

"  T.  B.  F."— Sent  patterns  27th. 

"J.  S.  W."— Sent  hair  bracelet  28th. 

"  Miss  M.  A.  C."— Sent  hair  ring  28th. 

"  Barnesville,  Geo." — Refuse  peremptorily  to  lend. 
If  others  want  the  "  Book,"  let  them  subscribe.  No 
lady  would  annoy  by  borrowing  that  which  may  be  had 
at  so  reasonable  a  price. 

"  Mrs.  C.  H.  T."— Sent  books  and  patterns  30th 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


"  Miss  C.  W."— Sent  pencil  ami  zephyr  30th 

"  Miss  L.  H.  M."— Sent  lace,  tao,  30th. 

"  R.  H.  H."— Sent  ring  May  1st 

"  H.  B." — Very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
letter:  very  glad  to  hear  the  subscribers  are  so  impa- 
tient.    The  •  means  repeat  all  between  the  stars. 

"  Miss  A.  B.  W."  You  did  not  send  a  stamp  to  pay 
return  postage  j  letter  was,  therefore,  not  answered. 

'•  Miss  11.  M.  W."— Sent  pattern  2d. 

"  Mrs.  R.  S." — Sent  embroidery  pattern  for  baby's 
cap  2d. 

"  Miss  0.  H.  M."— Sent  embroidery  pattern  for  front 
of  skirt  2d. 

"  Mrs.  V.  A.  P."— Sent  embroidery  pattern  for  infant's 
dress  2d. 

"  Miss  F.  J.  F."— Sent  Rapp's  pen  2d. 

"  Miss  H.  A." — We  are  bo  considered. 

"  Miss  M.  E.  W." — Sent  two  pairs  jet  bracelets  3d. 

"  Miss  J.  A.  H."— Sent  patterns  3d. 

"  Mrs.  R.  K.  G."— Sent  talma  by  mail  3d. 

"  Mrs.  E.  A.  H."— Sent  patterns  4th. 

"  Miss  11.  S."— Sent  tidy  pattern  4th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  R.  A."— Sent  pattern  for  breakfast-cap  4th. 

"  Mrs.  C.  A.  J." — Sent  two  hair  bracelets  and  hair 
necklace  6th. 

"Mrs.  A.  E.  W."— Sent  patterns  6th. 

"  M.  C,  Schuylersville,  N.  Y."— You  ask  for  the  name 
of  the  author  when  you  yourself  give  it  in  your  letter, 
with  his  residence  also.    Why  then  the  inquiry! 

"  Miss  L.  P." — Sent  bonnets  by  Adams  &.  Co.  6th. 

"  Mrs.  C.  E.  J."— Sent  hair  pin  5th. 

"  Mrs.  E." — Sent  your  patterns  in  two  bundles  7th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  A.  B."— Sent  patterns  7th. 

"  Mrs.  E.  P.  L."— Sent  patterns  9th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  E.  C."— Sent  patterns  by  mail  9th. 

"  Miss  G.  A.  W."— Sent  box  by  Adams  &  Co.'s  ex- 
press 9th. 

"  A.  R.  W." — Your  questions  are  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct. Under  what  circumstances  would  you  wish  the 
gentleman  to  visit  you  ?  You  merely  ask  :  "  Is  it  pro- 
per for  a  lady  to  invite  a  gentleman  to  visit  her?"  To 
your  second  question.  Is  it  a  birthday  present  you  wish 
to  make  him?  You  ask:  "  What  would  be  proper  or 
suitable  to  present  to  a  gentleman  ?"  Is  he  old  or  young? 
and  why  do  you  wish  to  make  him  a  present?  Inquirers 
must  be  more  particular  in  their  questions. 

We  have  now  several  letters  requiring  answers  upon 
business  that  alone  concerns  the  writers  of  them.  Those 
who  do  not  inclose  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage  need 
not  expect  a  reply. 


<£  mtre-SabU  03ossip. 

THE   LINEN    CLOSET.  — No.    1. 

Table  Linen. — Every  .good  housekeeper  has  her 
closet  for  house  linen,  or  at  least  her  drawers  or  trunk 
devoted  to  it.  Of  late,  there  have  been  various  changes 
in  the  prices  and  styles  of  chamber  and  table  furnish- 
ing, and  these  we  have  been  asked  to  note  in  connection 
with  the  series  of  articles  lately  published  in  our  "  Cen- 
tre-table Gossip." 

As  regards  the  table,  napkins  are  now  considered  in- 
dispensable. For  dinner,  they  are  towel-shaped,  and 
hemmed ;  for  tea,  a  smaller  size,  and  usually  fringed. 
At  dessert,  fruit-doyleys  are  generally  used,  either  of 
unbleached  damask  or  colored  cotton,  plaids  or  stripes; 


this  is  on  account  of  fruit  or  wine  stains.  Dinner  nap- 
kins may  be  had  from  $1  60  to  $5  per  dozen.  They 
have  generally  a  damasked  centre  in  fine  figure,  with  a 
border.  The  "  snow  drop  pattern"  is  still  one  of  the 
favorite  styles  for  napkins  and  table-cloths.  White 
tea  doyleys,  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $3  per  dozen, 
of  cotton,  for  dessert ;  they  are  still  less.  Dinner  nap- 
kins are  usually  folded  square,  and  laid  under  the  plate 
when  clean,  or  by  the  side  of  it,  with  the  ring  on  the 
centre,  where  rings  are  used.  If  they  are  to  be  put  on  a 
second  time,  as  is  usual  in  private  families,  they  are 
rolled  by  the  person  using  them,  and  thrust  through  the 
ring  when  the  meal  is  over.  At  a  hotel,  folding  or  roll- 
ing would  be  superfluous,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be 
changed  at  each  meal ;  but  it  is  bad  taste  to  crumple 
and  throw  them  on  the  table  in  a  private  family,  unless 
at  a  regular  dinner,  after  once  usjng  them.  Tea  nap- 
kins are  usually  folded  cornerwise,  and  laid  beside,  or 
on  the  plate.  Fruit  napkins  are  placed  on  the  dessert- 
plate  beneath  the  finger-bowl. 

Very  handsome  damask  table-cloths  are  to  be  had  by 
the  yard,  and  are  perhaps  more  economical  when  bought 
in  this  way;  they  have  but  the  sides  bordered,  of  course. 
The  usual  width  is  two  yards,  considered  sufficient  for 
any  modern  table.  For  a  round  table,  purchase  a 
square;  for  an  extension  or  leaved  dining-table,  the 
purchaser  must  judge  for  herself. 

HOUSEHOLP    SONGS. 

Although  we  had  often  noticed  the  name  of  Mrs. 
H.  E.  G.  Arey  among  the  contributors  to  our  popular 
periodical  literature,  the  nom  deplume  of  "  Ellen  Eyre" 
had  more  significance  to  us,  as  heralding  piquant  city 
lyrics,  such  as  "  The  Hundred  Dollar  Bonnet,"  and 
"  Hotel  Life."  In  this  style,  she  has  the  grace  and 
gayety  of  Bayly,  and  is  not  equalled  by  any  of  our  lady 
writers.  Her  "  Household  Songs,"  gathered  into  a  neat 
volume  bearing  that  title,  and  issued  by  Derby,  have 
depth  and  feeling,  but  scarcely  the  finish  that  we  ex- 
pected, or  that  they  are  worthy  of.  Among  the  lighter 
lyrics,  we  find  this  charming 

HOME    SONG. 

Now  thrust  my  thimble  in  its  case, 

And  store  the  spools  away, 
And  lay  the  muslin  rolls  in  place — 

My  task  is  done  to-day; 
For,  like  the  workman's  evening  bell, 

A  sound  hath  met  my  ears  ; 
The  gate  click  by  the  street  doth  tell 

Papa  has  come,  my  dears. 
Bear  off  the  toy-box  from  the  floor, 

For  yonder  chair  make  room, 
And  up  and  out,  unbar  the  door, 

And  breathe  his  welcome  home ; 
For  'tis  the  twilight  hour  of  joy, 

When  home's  best  pleasures  rally, 
And  I  will  clasp  my  darling  boy, 

While  papa  romps  with  Allie. 

There,  take  the  hat  and  gloves,  and  bring 

The  slippers,  warm  and  soft, 
While  bounds  the  babe,  with  laugh  and  spring, 

In  those  loved  arms  aloft ; 
And  let  each  nook  some  comfort  yield, 

K'ich  heart  with  love  be  warm, 
For  him  whose  firm,  strong  hands  shall  shield 

The  household  gods  from  harm. 
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Our  love  shall  light  the  gathering  gloom, 

For,  o'er  all  earthly  hope, 
\\ V  cherish  iirst  the  joys  of  home, 

A  glad,  rejoicing  group; 
And  through  the  twilight  hour  of  joy, 

We  turn  from  joy,  to  dally 
With  thy  young  dreams  of  life,  my  boy, 

And  gayly  fondle  Allie. 

OBSTINATE    CHILDREN. 

In  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Revelations  of  Childhood,"  we 
mark  an  incident  for  the  notice  of  inexperienced  mo- 
thers, our  attention  being  drawn  to  it  by  a  very  similar 
fact  in  our  own  childish  experience. 

In  her  very  little  girlhood,  she  was  one  day  kept  with- 
out food,  and  sent  to  bed  hungry  and  exhausted  for  not 
reciting  some  lines  by  heart,  the  punishment  being  in- 
flicted on  the  supposition  that  she  was  wilfully  obsti- 
nate. She  tells  us  that  she  does  not  now  think  herself 
to  have  been  naturally  obstinate,  speaking  generally; 
and,  in  this  particular  instance,  she  adds — 

"  But  what  no  one  knew  then,  and  what  I  know  as 
the  fact,  was,  that  after  refusing  to  do  what  was  re- 
quired, and  bearing  anger  and  threats  in  consequence, 
I  lost  the  power  to  do  it.  I  became  stone.  The  will 
was  petrified,  and  I  absolutely  could  not  comply.  They 
might  have  hacked  me  to  pieces  before  my  lips  could 
have  unclosed  to  utterance." 

She  expresses  her  conviction  that  the  obstinacy  was 
not  in  the  mind,  but  on  the  nerves,  and  that  what  we 
call  obstinacy  in  children,  and  in  grown  up  people,  too, 
is  often  something  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  it  may  be  in- 
creased by  mismanagement  or  persistence,  or  what  is 
called  firmness  in  the  controlling  power,  into  disease,  or 
something  near  to  it. 

In  our  own  case,  the  cause  of  our  disgrace  was  the 
non-recital  of  "  population"  and  length  of  rivers  in  a 
lesson  from  Malte  Brun's  Geography,  very  useless 
things  with  which  to  burden  the  memory  of  a  child,  for 
though  rivers  do  not  change  their  miles  very  often,  the 
population  of  towns  and  states  in  our  country  is  con- 
stantly fluctuating.  We  remember  the  numb  stupor 
with  which  we  watched  the  dinner  come  and  go  from 
our  banishment  in  the  corner,  and  an  especially  favorite 
dish  that  was  served,  making  the  trial  doubly  hard. 

The  trials  of  childhood  are  by  no  means  insignificant, 
and  many  a  grown  man  or  woman  might  make  a  reve- 
lation that  would  be  startling  to  the  elders  and  betters 
who  had  them  in  charge. 

HOW  TO  HAVE  GOOD  SERVANTS. 

Set  them  a  good  example.  One  ounce  of  practice  is 
worth  a  pound  of  precept. 

Take  time  to  teach  them  their  dutios  thoroughly,  and 
to  notice  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  performed. 

Abstain  from  fretfulness  or  anger  at  neglect,  igno- 
rance, or  inattention. 

Let  your  reproof  be  mild,  but  firm  in  manner.  Never 
reprove  one  servant  before  another;  sullenness  will 
oftener  be  the  result  of  so  doing  than  obedience. 

Do  not  withhold  commendation  when  deserved. 

In  instruction,  let  line  be  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept. 

Remove  temptations,  and  act  as  if  you  expected  to 
find  good  principle. 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  you  are  held  in  great 


measure  morally  responsible  for   those  of  your  own 
household. 

That  the  golden  rule  applies  to  them  as  well  as  to 
your  equals  in  education,  means,  and  position. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Eaton  Book  Clud." — We  can  safely  recommend 
the  books  inquired  for.  "  My  Brother's  Keeper"  is  in 
the  best  style  of  the  best  story  in  "  The  Christmas 
Stocking."  "Susan  Peg;  or,  the  Cobbler's  Daughter;" 
its  cloBe  household  description  and  pure  womanly  ton* 
recommend  it  particularly  to  the  family  circle.  "  Ken- 
neth," as  well  as  "  Castle  Builders,"  is  by  the  author 
of  "  Heart's  Ease."  The  Appletons  also  announce 
"  East  Court,"  a  charming  juvenile,  by  Miss  Yonge. 
"  Grace  Lee"  has  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  "  Na- 
thalie," fervor  and  power,  and  is  more  a  love  story  than 
either  of  the  others,  a  charming  quartette  as  any  pub- 
lisher could  wish  to  issue. 

"  Aline"  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  remarked  in- 
congruities in  a  fashionably  dressed  woman.  A  recent 
city  lyric  conveys  a  clever  satire  on  the  unladylike 
practice.  We  could  not  speak  plainer  to  our  fair 
friends.  A  dilapidated  stocking,  soiled  under-clothing, 
or  such  a  "  stiffener"  as  is  here  described,  is  not  made 
up  by  the  most  costly  or  elegant  arrangement  of  the 
outer  dress  :— 

"  I  saw  an  elegant  damsel, 

In  a  shawl  of  real  Cashmere, 
Jump  down  from  the  step  of  a  carriage, 
While  her  robe  got  caught  in  Uie  rear. 

"  Oh,  the  robe  was  of  moire  antique 

(A  very  expensive  '  rag') ; 

But  a  skirt  peeped  out  below  it, 

And  that  was  a  coffee-bag. 

"  I  knew  it  had  once  held  coffee, 

Though  now  'twas  another  thing, 
For  on  it  was  '  line  old  Java,' 
T,  marked  in  store-blacking  !" 

"  Mns.  Mone,"  of  Heathburn,  will  find  her  inquiries 
answered  in  the  fashion  article.  The  embroidered  set 
can  be  had  without  sending  so  far  for  it. 

"  Agnes." — Dinah  Merie  Murlock  is  the  name  of  the 
author  of  "  Olive."  She  is  an  Irish  lady,  quite  young, 
described  as  petite  and  attractive.  She  did  not  write 
"  Margaret  Maitland,"  the  initial  tale  of  that  charming 
series  of  Scottish  tales.  None  but  a  Scotch  woman 
could  have  entered  so  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  the  scenery  of  her  land.  She  is  still  younger  than 
Miss  Murlock. 

"  Miss  N." — Puffed  undersleeves  are  again  in  fashion. 

"Rose  Alleyn." — A  new  volume  of  poems  is  an- 
nounced both  by  Mrs.  Browning  and  her  husband. 

§  as  I)  ions. 

NOTICE  TO  LADY  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase 
of  jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance, 
the  Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter 
execute  commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with 
the  charge  of  a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  re- 
search required.  Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  mate- 
rials for  dresses,  jewelry,  envelopes,  hair-work,  wor- 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


Btodi  irdrobet,  Rapp'sgold  pens,  mantillas, 

and  mantelets,  will  be  ohosen  with  a  view  to  economy, 

as  well  as  taste  ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded  by 

reaa  to  any  part  of  tbe  country.    For  the  last,  dis- 

directiom  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  dusks  for  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture, to  be  addressed  lo  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  money  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  ac- 
countable fur  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompa- 
nied by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general 
style  of  the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice. 
DreSS  goods  from  Levy's  or  Evans  &.  Co. ;  cloaks,  mantil- 
las, or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  61  Canal  Street,  New 
York;  bonnots  from  T.  White  &  Co.'s;  jewelry  from 
Warden's  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE. 

Group  of  Children.  Fig.  1st.— Costume  for  a  boy 
of  twelve,  pale  burl'  trousers  of  light  summer  cloth, 
tunic  of  plaid  poplin,  a  deep  purple  shade,  "  Wide 
Awake"  hat. 

Fig.  2d. — Lad's  costume,  white  trousers,  white  Mar- 
seilles vest,  cut  so  as  to  show  the  plaited  shirt  front, 
colored  neck-tie,  pale  ash-colored  coatee. 

Fig.  3d. — School-girl's  dress  of  pomona  green  barege, 
cut  low  in  the  neck,  with  a  narrow  yoke,  and  gathered 
into  a  belt  at  the  waist:  high  chemisette  of  plaited  cam- 
bric ;  small  mantle  of  black  silk ;  broad  Leghorn  flat, 
trimmed  with  rose-colored  taffeta  ribbon. 

Fig.  ith. — Baby  dress,  for  a  child  two  years  old,  white 
cambric  embroidery,  the  sleeves  tied  with  blue  ribbons; 
small  drawn  bonnet  of  white  silk,  tied  with  blue  ribbon. 

Fig.  5th. — Boy's  dress,  trousers  of  gray  kerseymere, 
tunic  of  nankeen,  with  blue  bands,  small  white  linen 
collar. 

Fig.  6/ft. — Fanciful  dress  for  a  boy  from  three  to  five 
years  of  age. 

.  Fig.  1th. — Dress  for  a  little  girl  from  ten  to  twelve, 
skirt  of  crossbarred  blue  barege,  white  cambric  spencer, 
with  plaited  frills.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  par- 
ticularly graceful  and  becoming. 

Fig.  8th. — Girl's  walking  dress  of  pink  glace  silk 
flounced,  the  jacket  trimmed  to  correspond. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS  FOR  JULY. 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  the  description  of 
our  juvenile  fashion  plate,  with  its  varied  costumes, 
that  little  more  remains  to  be  said  for  the  young  people. 
Many  prefer  the  cloth  roundabout  closed  to  the  throat, 
once  more  in  fashion,  for  lads  from  ten  to  fourteen. 
They  are  usually  of  blue,  green,  or  brown,  with  brass 
buttons.  Tunics,  or  hlouses,  as  many  call  them,  are 
perhaps  more  comfortable  for  this  and  the  succeeding 
month.  The  small  linen  collar,  turning  over  at  the 
throat,  is  fastened  by  a  neat  neck-tie. 

For  little  girls,  spencers  are  almost  invariably  worn, 
with  colored  skirts,  of  barege,  or  any  summer  tissue. 
Many  of  these  skirts  are  tucked,  but  frills  or  ruffles  are 
the  prevailing  fashion,  either  bound  with  the  same,  or 
plain  hemmed,  and  edged  by  a  silk  braid,  card,  or  nar- 
row satin  ribbon.  Ribbons  for  looping  up  short  sleeves 
are  tied  with  a  how,  and  flowing  ends  instead  of  the 
square,  flat  knot  of  very  wide  ribbon,  so  long  the  style. 
Surcoats  of  nankeen,  trimmed  with  white  braid  and 


tape,  will  be  worn  all  the  summer  months.  Long  cloaks 
for  infants,  a  full  skirt  set  into  a  small  round  yoke,  and 
that,  in  turn,  covered  by  a  deep  circular  cape,  are  made 
of  nan  keen,  or,  for  the  extreme  I  ,  of  dimity 

or  cambric,  trimmed  with  an  embroidered  flouncing)  or 
with  just  (he  edges  embroiii 

Cambric   pa/ii  re  worn  rather  narrow,  and 

never  to  come  below  ;  ioet  cases, 

is  quite  a  space  between  the  gaiter  and  the  edge 
of  the  pantalette. 

So  much  for  the  young  people.  The  lightest  style  of 
summer  costume  is  now  prevailing  among  the  elder 
porl ion  of  the  community. 

Printed  tissue  shawls,  exceedingly  light,  and  elegantly 
tinted,  have  been  imported  this  season  ;  but  the  richest 
of  all  importations  in  this  department  has  been  the  in- 
troduction of  solid  guipure  mantles,  fit  for  any  Lady 
Inez  of  Spanish  romance,  and  very  suggestive  of  dark 
eyes,  fluttering  fans,  and  richly  braided  tresses. 
Among  the  most  elegant  displayed  to  city  purchasers, 
we  noticed  those  imported  by  Brodie,  ranging  in  price 
from  $75  to  $150  the  mantle,  as  much  as  many  a  well- 
dressed  country  lady  would  expend  upon  her  wardrobe 
during  the  year.  And  while  we  have  a  lady  on  the  one 
side  of  this  elegant  show-room,  all  flounces  and  blonde, 
admiring  herself  and  a  guipure  mantle  at  the  same  time 
in  one  of  the  tall  mirrors,  on  the  other  hand  is  a  thrifty 
dame,  who  has  inwardly  decided  to  go  no  higher  than 
eight  dollars,  and,  trying  on  one  marked  nine,  is  inquir- 
ing of  the  polite  shop-woman  if  that  is  Vie  very  least  slue 
will  take  for  it. 

Lady  number  one  does  not  even  look  surprised  when 
told  that  the  mantilla  she  has  selected  is  the  most  costly 
now  on  hand,  valued  at  $125,  and  remarks  that  "she 
never  cares  for  the  price,  so  a  thing  suits  her." 

Lady  number  two  suggests  that  they  may  have  one 
of  the  same  style,  "with  a  little  less  silk  in  it,"  which 
they  could  afford  to  sell  cheaper ;  and  between  the  two 
extremes  is  a  large  throng  of  shoppers,  whose  mental 
standard  of  cheapness  ranges  from  $10  to  $35,  Mr. 
Brodie's  ordinary  prices.  In  color,  material,  and  shape, 
there  is  infinite  style  and  variety.  The  heavier  moire 
antiques  of  spring  have  given  place  to  the  above-men- 
tioned guipure.  Chantilly  and  applique  laces,  most  of 
them  in  the  simplest  mantilla  form,  or  with  one  deep 
flounce  around  the  scarf. 

Bonnets  grow  lighter  and  more  graceful  as  the  season 
advances.  Among  the  new  French  hats,  those  of  Ink- 
erman  crape  are  perhaps  the  most  novel.  This  new 
material  is  of  extremely  soft  and  pliant  texture,  and  of 
every  shade.  Lace  straw  bonnets,  mixed  with,  or 
made  up  over  crape  of  various  colors,  are  much  worn. 
Neapolitan  braid,  plain  and  ornamented,  is  a  favorite 
in  this  admixture,  and  straw  flowers,  rosettes,  etc.,  out- 
side and  in,  are  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  season. 
Genin's  bonnet-room  or  department  is  noticeable  for 
some  heautiful  varieties.  Satin  straw  is  also  a  novelty, 
and  makes  a  very  light  and  showy  bonnet,  mixed  with 
straw  lace,  ribbon,  and  flowers.  The  inch  wide,  No. 
4  ribbon,  so  much  in  use,  is  often  edged  with  narrow 
black  or  white  blonde,  and  bonnet-caps  have  still  the 
foundation  of  blonde,  mixed  with  flowers,  knots  of  rib- 
bon, hlonde  edging,  so  intermixed  and  diversified  as  to 
be  beyond  description.  Lawn  travelling-hats,  as  much 
worn  as  ever,  are  varied  by  mixtures  of  purple,  green, 
or  blue  ribbon,  forming  lattice  work  with  the  lawn 
bands.    We  noticed  these  also,  for  the  first,  at  Genin's. 

Fashion. 
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LE    BIJOU. 

[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodie,  61  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

articles  of  costume.] 


Drawn  by  L.  T.  Voigt,  from  actual 


For  simplicity  and  elegance,  the  Bijou  challenges  comparison  with  anything  that  has  yet  appeared.  The 
material  is  moire  antique  of  a  rich  brown  color,  and  very  lustrous.  The  style  of  the  water  is  a  novelty, 
being  quite  different  from  the  usual  style.  The  yoke,  which  descends  to  about  the  middle  of  the  bodice,  and 
which  is  cut  to  a  point  instead  of  rounding,  is  met  by  tulle.  Upon  this,  corresponding  in  form  to  the  yoke,  are 
placed  alternate  rows  of  trimmings  of  different  widths,  the  silk  being  bordered,  however,  by  a  heavier  ornament 
of  marabout  braid.  The  upper  portion  of  the  skirt  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  yoke,  set  full  in  ample  plaits, 
and  is  completed  by  a  border  of  tulle,  which  is  adorned  similarly  to  the  upper  portion  of  lace,  and  outlined  by  a 
gauze  ribbon  with  satin  stripes,  and  plush  spotted.  The  front  of  this  garment  corresponds  in  the  general  shape 
with  the  back.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  cross  cording  terminating  in  delicate  tassels  adds  much  grace  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  mantilla. 
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EMBROIDERY  FOR  A  MARSEILLES  VEST. 


TOILET     CUSHION. 


This  is  to  be  worked  on  than  muslin,  in  chain-stitch;  the  initials  in  the  centre  to  be  satin-stitch. 
«       If  preferred,  the  cushion  can  be  braided. 
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BMBBOIDEBY   FOR  A   CHILD'S   BASQUE. 

Of  Marseille*,  which  is  the  fashionable  material  this  summer. 


EMBROIDERIES  FOR  AN  INFANT'S  CHRISTENING  DRESS. 

Patterns  for  a  whole  dress  can  be  furnished. 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  CHEMISE  BAND. 


°o°X 

°o°J§, 

o 
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FLOUNCING  FOR  UNDERSLEEVES. 


HOLLY     WATCH-HOOK. 

(See  Description.) 
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PERFUMES  FOR  THE  LADIES,  AND  WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM. 


Professor  Johnston,  in  his  excellent  work 
entitled  "The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life," 
has  tho  following  excellent  remarks  on  the  dif- 
fusiveness of  perfumes : — 

"  One  circumstance  which  presses  very  strongly 
upon  our  attention  is  the  extremely  minute  state 
of  diffusion  in  which  the  odoriferous  substances 
of  animal  origin  still  make  themselves  perceptible 
to  our  senses.  A  fragment  of  musk  not  only 
gives  off  a  strong  smell  when  it  is  first  exposed 
to  the  air,  but  it  continues  to  do  so  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period  of  time.  Yet  the  odor  must  be 
caused  by  particles  of  matter  which  are  con- 
tinuously escaping  from  the  musk  so  long  as  it 
continues  exposed  to  the  ajr.  How  inconceiv- 
ably small  in  weight,  how  infinitely  minute  in 
size,  the  molecules  must  be  of  which  this  con- 
stantly flowing  stream  of  matter  consists !  And 
to  vegetable  perfumes  the  same  observations 
almost  equally  apply.  A  morsel  of  camphor 
will  for  days  fill  a  large  room  with  its  scent 
without  suffering  any  material  diminution  in 
weight.  A  single  leaf  of  melilot  v.  ill  for  years 
preserve  and  manifest  its  sweet  odor,  and  yet  the 
quantity  of  coumarine  it  contains  would  probably 
be  inappreciable  by  the  most  delicate  balance. 
We  know,  in  this  country,  how  a  stalk  of  mig- 
nonette, placed  in  an  open  window,  will  scent 
the  air  that  enters,  through  the  whole  of  a  long 
summer's  day.  But  in  hot  climates,  especially 
during  the  morning  and  evening  hours,  this  dif- 
fusiveness of  perfumes  is  still  more  striking. 
The  odor  of  the  balsam-yielding  Humeriads  has 
been  perceived  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  shores  of  South  America ;  a  species  of  Tc- 
tracera  sends  its  perfume  as  far  from  the  island 
of  Cuba;  and  the  aroma  of  the  Spice  Islands  is 
wafted  out  to  sea.  The  quantity  of  ethereal  oil 
which  gives  its  peculiar  aroma  to  grape-wine 
has  been  estimated  at  onc-forty-thousandth  only 
of  the  bulk  of  the  wine,  and  that  which  gives 


the  aroma  to  roasted  coffee,  at  one-fifty-thou- 
sandth of  its  weight ;  but  the  ozone  which  exists 
in  the  atmosphere  is  distinctly  perceptible  to  the 
smell  when  mixed  with  five  hundred  thousand 
times  its  bulk  of  air.:' 

Among  the  perfumes  formerly  in  great  request 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  still  very  extensively 
used  in  the  cast,  is  civet. 

This  substance  has  a  powerful  scent,  resembling 
musk  and  ambergris.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
civets  (Viverra),  a  genus  of  carnivorous  animals 
approaching  nearest  in  their  forms  and  habits  to 
the  fox  and  the  cat.  But  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  civet  consists  in  its  furnishing  the 
odorous  secretion  which  forms  this  perfume. 
This  is  carefully  collected  and  sold  (not  without 
adulteration  with  butter  or  oil,  to  increase  its 
weight)  at  a  very  high  price.  These  animals 
are  carefully  kept  and  tended  in  North  Africa, 
for  the  sake  of  their  perfume;  they  are  also 
common  in  South  America,  and  in  the  forests 
of  Japan. 

The  true  civets,  to  which  the  genus  Vi- 
verra  is  now  restricted,  yield  in  the  extent  of 
their  carnivorous  propensities  to  the  cats  alone, 
whom  they  approach  very  closely  in  many  points 
of  their  zoological  character,  as  well  as  in  theb 
predatory,  sanguinary,  and  nocturnal  habits. 
In  addition  to  the  six  incisors  and  two  canines, 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  of  the  true  car- 
nivora,  they  have  on  each  side  and  in  each  jaw 
six  molars,  one  of  which  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  lacerating  flesh,  while  the  rest  are  More  or 
less  of  the  ordinary  form.  Their  tongues  are 
furnished  with  the  same  elevated  and  pointed 
papillae  which  give  so  remarkable  an  asperity 
to  those  of  the  cats;  and  their  claws  are  half 
retractile.  The  toes  are  five  in  number  on  each 
of  the  feet,  and  their  extremities  alone  are  ap- 
plied to  the  ground  in  walking ;  the  animals  are 


consequently  completely  digitigrade. 
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THE     U  O  H  M  O  li     CIVET. 


The  common  civet  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  half 
as  much  more,  and  stands  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  high.  His  body,  which  is  elongated  in 
its  form,  is  covered  with  long  hair,  the  ground 
color  of  which  is  of  a  brownish  gray,  inter- 
mingled with  numerous  transverse  interrupted 
bands  or  irregular  spots  of  black.  '  A  series  of 
longer  hairs  of  the  latter  color  occupy  the  middle 
line  of  the  back,  from  between  the  shoulders  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  form  a  kind  of 
mane,  which  may  be  raised  or  depressed  at 
pleasure.  The  legs  and  greater  part  of  the  tail 
are  perfectly  black,  and  the  upper  lip  and  sides 
of  the  neck  are  nearly  white.  A  large  patch  of 
black  surrounds  each  eye,  and  passes  from  it  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  and  two  or  three  bands 
of  the  same  color  pass  obliquely  from  the  base 
of  the  ears  towards  the  shoulder  and  neck,  the 
latter  of  which  is  marked  by  a  broad  black  patch. 

In  his  natural  habits,  the  civet  closely  resem- 
bles the  fox  and  less  powerful  species  of  cats, 
subsisting  by  rapine,  and  attacking  the  birds  and 
smaller  quadrupeds,  which  form  his  principal 
food,  rather  by  night  and  by  surprise  than  by 
force  and  in  the  open  face  of  day;  reduced  to  a 
state  of  captivity,  he  becomes  moderately  tame, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  allow  himself  to  be 
handled  with  impunity. 

The  Javanese  civet  is  remarkably  distinct 
from  the  preceding  both  in  form  and  color. 
Its  ground  is  of  a  much  lighter  gray,  on  which 
it  offers  a  broad  longitudinal  dorsal  line  of  black, 
and  two  or  three  narrower  ones  of  the  same  color 
on  each  side,  composed  of  confluent  spots.  These 
spots  are  also  thickly,  but  somewhat  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  may  be 


considered  as  forming  a  series  of  flexuous  dotted 
lines.  The  legs  are  black  externally,  and  the 
head  is  grayish,  and  without  spots.  A  deep 
longitudinal  black  line  occupies  the  side  of  the 
neck  above,  and  a  second,  more  oblique,  is  placed 
below.  The  body,  which  is  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  is  narrow  and  com- 
pressed, and  more  elevated  behind  than  before ; 
the  back  is  strongly  arched.  The  line  of  the 
profile  is  perfectly  straight,  the  muzzle  narrow 
and  tapering,  and  the  ears  short  and  rounded  ;  the 
tail  is  of  equal  length  with  the  body,  and  tapers 
gradually  to  the  tip ;  it  is  marked  with  eight  or 
nine  broad  rings  of  black,  alternating  with  an 
equal  number  of  grayish. 

Like  the  other  animals  of  its  group,  its  habits 
are  predatory.  In  confinement,  it  retains  much 
of  its  original  ferocity,  and  is  extremely  spiteful 
and  savage.  It  is  fed  in  confinement  on  a  mix- 
ture of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  deposits 
large  quantities  of  civet,  which  strongly  impreg- 
nates the  air  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  is 
kept.  This  perfume  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Javanese,  who  apply  it  not'  only  to  their  dresses, 
but  also  to  their  persons.  Even  the  apartment 
and  furniture  of  the  natives  of  rank  are  gene 
rally  scented  with  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
offensive  to  Europeans. 

Having  noticed  the  more  remarkable  perfumes 
of  animal  origin,  we  now  pass  to  those  which 
are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  These 
are  directly  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  per- 
fumer in  the  shape  of  essential  oils.  A  contem- 
porary thus  describes  the  process  by  which  the 
essential  oils  are  obtained : — 

"The  essential  or  volatile  oils  maybe  regarded 
as  the  odorous  principles  of  vegetables  ;  and  the 
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term  is  generally  applied  to  those  products  as 
obtained  by  distilling  the  plant  with  water.  In 
somo  cases,  the  oil  is  thus  derived  from  fresh  or 
salted  plants,  as  from  roses  and  orange- flowers  ; 
in  others,  from  the  dried  plant ;  and  sometimes 
it  may  bo  pressed  out  of  the  cellular  structure 
containing  it,  as  in  orange  and  lemon-peel. 
These  oils  are  frequently  obtained  from  every 
part  of  the  plant ;  but  there  are  generally  pecu- 
liarities in  the  oil  derived  from  different  parts 
of  the  same  plant ;  thus,  with  regard  to  the 
orange-tree,  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  each 
yield  a  distinct  oil.  The  boiling-points  of  almost 
all  these  oils  arc  above  that  of  water,  but  their 
vapors  are  earned  over  with  steam  at  212°,  and 
condensed  with  it  in  the  refrigerators.  A  por- 
tion of  the  oil  is,  however,  always  retained  in 
solution  in  water,  constituting  what  are  called 
medicated  and  perfumed  waters,  while  the  re- 
mainder either  floats  upon  the  surface  or  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  according  as  it  is  less  or  more 
dense  than  distilled  water.  The  greater  number 
of  these  oils  are  lighter  than  water;  and,  in 
such  cases,  the  distilled  product  is  received  into 
a  vessel  called  a  Florentine  receiver  (fig.  1).  It 
is  conical  in  form,  and  at  the  side  is  a  spout,  b  c, 
communicating  with  the  bottom,  the  orifice,  c, 
of  the  spout  being  much  lower  than  the  mouth, 
a,  of  the  receiver.  The  distilled  product  being 
poured  into  this  vessel,  the  oil,  B,  separates  from 
the  water,  A,  and  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the 
▼essel.  The  water,  as  it  rises  above  the  bend 
of  the  spout,  flows  off  at  c,  while  the  essential 
oil  may  be  from  time  to  time  removed  by  means 
of  a  pipette.  In  some  cases,  the  oil  and  water 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  pouring  the 


contents  of  the  recipient  into  a  funnel,  the  tuDc 
of  which  is  closed  by  the  finger;  and,  when  the 
oil  has  collected  upon  the  surface,  the  water  is 
suffered  to  run  from  beneath  it,  and  the  oil  is 
transferred  into  a  bottle.     When  the  oil  is  heavier 

Fig.  2. 


than  water,  these  operations  are,  of  course,  in- 
verted. Instead  of  a  common  funnel,  the  sepa- 
ration shown  in  fig.  2  may  be  conveniently 
employed,  as  the  oil  may  be  retained  in  it,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  preserved  from  contact  of  air. 
The  distilled  water,  being  in  these  cases  already 
saturated  with  the  oil,  should  be  retained  for  a 
repetition  of  the  distillation.  The  produce  of  the 
oil  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  increased  by  adding 
salt  to  the  water  in  the  still,  so  as  to  elevate  its 
boiling  point.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  oranges, 
lemons,  and  similar  fruits,  the  oil  is  expressed 
instead  of  distilled,  the  yellow  pa»t  of  the  rinri 
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is  rasped  off  and  pressed  in  hair  cloth-bags  ;  the 
expressed  juice  separates,  on  standing,  into  two 
distinct  portions,  the  inferior  of  which  is  aqueous, 
and  the  superior  oily.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is 
generally  more  fragrant  than  when  heat  has  been 
resorted  to ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  less 
pure,  and,  although  it  gradually  clarifies  itself 
by  depositing  the  substances  held  in  mechanical 
suspension,  it  retains  coloring  and  other  matters 
in  permanent  solution,  so  that,  when  dropped 
upon  paper,  it  leaves  a  stain,  and  docs  not  pro- 
duce a  clear  alcoholic  solution.  There  are  some 
of  these  oils  which  are  produced  in  such  small 
quantities,  or  which  arc  so  delicate  and  evanes- 
cent, as  not  to  admit  of  collection  by  either  of 
the  preceding  methods,  such  as  the  fragrancy  of 
the  flowers  of  the  jasmine,  the  violet,  the  tube- 
rose, the  lime-tree,  the  narcissus,  and  some 
others.  To  obtain  these,  the  fresh  flowers  arc 
stratified  with  layers  of  cotton  imbued  with 
some  inodorous,  fixed  oil ;  this  gradually  absorbs 
the  volatile  oil  or  perfume  of  the  flower,  and 
when  saturated  with  it,  the  cotton  is  digested  in 
alcohol,  which  abstracts  the  essential  from  the 
fixed  oil,  and  an  odoriferous  essence  is  obtained. 
Sometimes  the  cotton  is  distilled  with  water  or 
with  alcohol,  and  the  oil  separated  by  that  pro- 
cess ;  it  is,  however,  generally  too  delicate  to 
admit  of  such  treatment  without  great  deteriora- 
tion, or  even  entire  destruction. 

"The  essential  oils  are  applied  to  many  useful 
purposes.  The  cheapest  and  most  abundant  are 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes, and  are  occasionally  burned  in  lamps ; 
others  are  employed  in  pharmacy  and  medicine, 
and  are  generally  powerful  and  diffusible  stimu- 
lants ;  others,  and  especially  such  as  possess 
agreeable  odors,  are  used  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  perfumery.  In  general,  these  oils  are 
ready  formed  in  the  plants  whence  they  are 
derived ;  but,  in  some  cases,  they  are  no  doubt 
generated  by  the  action  of  water  upon  peculiar 
principles  existing  in  the  vegetable.  Hence, 
also,  some  plants  which  are  naturally  inodorous 
yield  a  strongly-scented  volatile  oil  after  they 
have  been  subjected  to  fermentation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lesser  centaury  (Centaurium  minus). 
There  are  also  a  few  instances  in  which  essen- 
tial oils  have  been  artificially  produced. 

"  When  fresh  and  pure,  the  essential  oils  are 
mostly  colorless,  or  nearly  so ;  but  they  are 
generally  of  various  tints  of  yellow  or  brown, 
or  soon  become  so  under  the  influence  of  air. 
Some  few  are  green  and  blue ;  and  several  of 
them,  o./en  after  having  acquired  color,  lose  it 
under  the  continuous  influence  of  light.  Their 
odors  moie  or  less  resemble  those  of  the  fresh 


plants  whence  they  are  derived,  but  are  less 
agreeable,  partly  in  consequence  of  concentra- 
tion, for  they  become  more  pleasant  when  diluted 
by,  or  diffused  through  a  large  bulb  of  air,  or 
when  attenuated  by  solution  in  some  inodorous 
vehicle." 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  essential  oils  will,  we  trust,  prove  ser- 
viceable to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire 
to  make  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of 
vegetable  perfumes  from  the  natural  substances 
which  produce  them.  The  usual  way  in  fami- 
lies is  to  find  a  direction  in  some  housekeeper 
book,  or  cookery  book,  for  combining  essential 
oils  and  alcohol,  so  as  to  imitate  cologne  water, 
and  to  purchase  the  oils  of  an  apothecary.  Wo 
think  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  some  ladies 
to  work  out  the  whole  problem  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  learn  how  to  supply  themselves  with 
perfumes  made  from  any  flower,  wild  or  culti- 
vated, which  they  may  fancy. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

Let  the  ladies  observe  the  following  rules: 
In  the  morning,  use  pure  water  as  a  preparatory 
ablution ;  after  which,  they  must  abstain  from 
all  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  particularly  envy, 
as  that  gives  the  skin  a  sallow  paleness.  It  may 
seem  trifling  to  speak  of  temperance,  yet  this 
must  be  attended  to,  both  in  eating  and  drinking, 
if  they  would  avoid  pimples.  Instead  of  rouge, 
let  them  use  moderate  exercise,  which  will  raise 
a  natural  bloom  in  their  cheek,  inimitable  by  art. 
Ingenuous  candor  and  unaffected  good-humor 
will  give  an  openness  to  their  countenance  that 
will  make  them  universally  agreeable.  A  desire 
of  pleasing  will  add  fire  to  their  eyes,  and  breath- 
ing the  air  of  sunrise  will  give  their  lips  a  ver- 
milion hue.  That  amiable  vivacity  which  they 
now  possess  may  be  highly  heightened  and  pre- 
served, if  they  would  avoid  late  hours  and  card- 
playing,  as  well  as  novel-reading  by  candle-light, 
but  not  otherwise;  for  the  first  gives  the  face  a 
drowsy,  disagreeable  aspect;  the  second  is  the 
mother  of  wrinkles ;  and  the  third  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  weak  eyes  and  a  sallow  complexion.  A 
white  hand  is  a  very  desirable  ornament;  and  a 
hand  can  never  be  white  unless  it  be  kept  clean  ; 
nor  is  this  all,  for  if  a  young  lady  excels  her  com- 
panions in  this  respect,  she  must  keep  her  hands 
in  constant  motion,  which  will  occasion  the  blood 
to  circulate  freely,  and  have  a  wonderful  effect. 
The  motion  recommended  is  working  at  her 
needle,  brushing  up  the  house,  and  making  her- 
self as  useful  as  possible  in  the  performance  of 
all  domestic  duties. — Mrs.  Jameson. 


FLORENCE  EMERSON;  OR,  TIIE  YOUNG  WIDOW. 


BY     VIRGINIA      I)E      TORREST. 


(See  Plate.) 


"Florence  !"  cried  Jessie  Lawson,  bursting 
into  her  cousin's  boudoir,  one  morning — "  Flo- 
rence Emerson,  Harry  says  you  arc  engaged  to 
George  Langford !" 

'•  Well,  cousin,  if  I  were,  have  you  any  ob- 
jections ?" 

"  Objections !    Why,  Floy,  he  is  old  enough" — 

"Just  thirly-nine,  cousin  Jessie." 

'•  Thirty-nine!  and  a  widower,  with  two  chil- 
dren !  But  it  is  a  mistake  of  Harry's;  you  are 
not  really  going  to  marry  him,  are  you  I" 

••  1  expect  so,"  said  Florence,  quietly. 

"  Well,  I  give  you  up.  You,  Florence  Emer- 
son, the  belle  of  the  season,  with  a  large  fortune; 
you,  the  beauty  and  heiress,  with  lovers,  beaux, 
offers  without  end  or  number,  to  throw  yourself 
away  upon  a  poor  widower  with  two  children, 
and  no  fortune  except  in  his  profession.  Oh  ! 
Floy,  I  thought  you  had  more  sense.  What  are 
you  thinking  of?" 

"  Why,  Jessie,  you  are  wasting  your  eloquence. 
George  Langford  is  handsome  !" 

"  Granted." 

"  Talented !" 

"  Granted,  again." 

"  He  loves  me  !" 

"  So  do  fifty  others." 

"  And,  last  of  all,  my  strongest  argument,  I 
love  him !" 

••  Well,  I  suppose  you  will  marry  him  in  spite 
of  my  disapproval,  so  I  wish  you  joy,  and  hope 
he  '11  never  hold  up  Mrs.  Langford  first  as  a 
pattern  to  Mrs.  Langford  second." 

"  If  Mrs.  Langford  first  was  a  model  for  me, 
[  will  follow  in  her  footsteps." 

"  Well,  well,  there  's  one  comfort.  Willie  and 
Edith  are  very  pretty  children,  and  too  young  to 
rebel  at  a  new  mamma,  I  believe.  How  old  are 
they  exactly,  Floy?" 

"  Willie  is  four,  Edith  three." 

"  Keep  you  busy,  the  care  of  two  such  babies." 

Florence  Emerson  and  Jessie  Lawson  were 
cousins,  and  had,  until  Jessie's  marriage,  been 
almost  like  sisters.  Jessie,  who  was  two  years 
the  elder,  was  a  gay,  lively  blonde,  vain,  and 
pretty.  Florence  was  a  tall,  stately  beauty,  with 
large  dark  eyes,  black  hair,  and  features  like  a 
vor..  LI. — 10 


Greek  statue.  She  was  an  orphan,  and,  as  Jes- 
sie said,  an  heiress. 

George  I^angford  was  a  lawyer  of  some  stand- 
ing. Handsome,  talented,  but  grave  and  quiet 
in  his  manners;  devotedly  attached  to  Florence, 
but  he  was  thirty-nine,  and  a  widower  !  Jessie's 
sentiments  were  echoed  by  all  Florence's  circle 
of  friends  when  her  engagement  was  known. 
She,  so  beautiful,  young,  talented,  and  wealthy  ! 
She  always  was  different  from  other  girls,  they 
said.  So,  after  a  few  clays,  the  matter  ceased  to 
be  discussed,  and  some  new  wonder  of  the  fash- 
ionable world  took  its  place. 

Florence  had  been  married  just  two  years, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Langford  to 
go  to  Paris;  his  slay  was  to  be  very  short,  so  he 
concluded  not  to  take  Florence.  She  was  fond 
of  home,  had  won  the  love  of  both  children, 
and  in  return  loved  them  fondly,  and  with  their 
society,  her  home  duties,  and  a  promised  visit  to 
Jessie,  thought  the  time  of  her  husband's  absence 
might  be  made  to  pass  pleasantly.  But  when 
the  hour  of  departure  came,  when  his  trunk 
stood  waiting  in  the  hall,  and  he  came  to  say 
farewell,  the  whole  aspect  of  things  seemed 
changed.  Florence  felt  that  her  dearest  treasure 
was  leaving  her  ;  all  looked  dark,  and  a  vague 
presentiment  of  evil  filled  her  soul. 

"  Why,  Florence,  you  are  white  as  a  corpse.'' 
cried  George,  in  a  frightened  tone.  "I  thought 
you  had  arranged  gayelies  without  number  to 
occupy  you  while  your  grave  old  husband  was 
away.  Cheer  up,  Floy  ;  I  shall  be  gone  only  a 
short  time." 

"  Oh,  George,  I  did  not  realize  it  till  now. 
What  can  I  do  without  )rou?" 

"You  will  visit  Jessie,  take  Willie  and  Edith 
into  the  country,  and — aud— oh,  you  had  a 
whole  list  of  pleasures  arranged.  The  carriage 
is  here.     Good-by,  Florence."' 

Florence  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  on 
her  lips.  She  grasped  his  hand,  while  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  then  let  him  go. 

All  her  pleasures  were  forgotten  as  she  watched 
the  carriage  rolling  from  the  door,  and  she  only 
remembered  how  lonely  she  would  be  without 
him ;  she  looked  back  upon  two  years  of  such 
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perfect  happineu  that  it  seemed  leu  like  reality 
than  a  pleasant  dream.  Long  she  Btood  at  the 
window  watching,  as  if  she  expected  him  to 
return,  but  the  voices  of  the  children  roused 
her,  and  she  stilled  her  own  grief,  and  went  to 
amuse  and  comfort  them.  Willie  thought  papa 
was  "real  unkind"  not  to  take  them;  while 
Edith  clung  close  to  Florence,  and  hoped  papa 
would  be  safe  on  the  "  deep  water." 

Jessie  Lawson  and  Florence  Langford  were 
seated  in  the  piazza  of  the  pleasant  country- 
house  they  had  hired  for  the  season,  conversing. 
Edith  and  Willie  were  romping  with  Rover  on 
the  grass,  while  ever  and  anon  their  clear,  joy- 
ous laughter  would  make  the  ladies  turn  and 
smile. 

"  I  forgive  you  now,  Floy,  for  marrying 
George,"  said  Jessie,  fondly.  "  I  think  that,  if 
he  had  asked  me,  and  I  could  have  looked  into 
the  future,  I  should  have  done  just  as  you  did." 

At  that  instant,  Jessie  felt  a  hand  laid  on  her 
shoulder,  and,  looking  up,  saw  her  husband  ;  his 
face  was  very  grave,  and  his  whole  manner  be- 
tokened that  something  serious  had  troubled  him. 

"  Jessie,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  come  into 
the  parlor;  I  want  to  speak  with  you." 

"  He  is  jealous,"  whispered  Jessie  to  Florence, 
as  she  rose  to  obey.  "  Now  for  a  matrimonial 
lecture  !" 

"Close  the  doorj  Jessie,"  said  Henry,  when 
they  entered  the  parlor.  "  I  do  not  wish  Flo- 
rence to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  now.  Poor 
Floy  !  we  must  break  it  gently  to  her !" 

"  Why,  Harry,  what  is  the  matter?    George" — 

"  Yes.  '  The  Eagle,'  the  vessel  he  sailed  in, 
was  wrecked,  and  but  few  escaped;  a  vessel 
going  to  Calcutta  took  a  few  of  the  passengers, 
but  the  rest  were  lost.  George  Langford's  name 
is  among  the  missing  !" 

Harry  had  forgotten  the  open  window,  and 
was  startled  to  see  Florence  now  standing  in 
front  of  it.  She  was  cold  and  pale  as  marble,  her 
hands  were  tightly  clenched,  her  teeth  set,  and 
her  whole  frame  rigid  and  motionless.  Harry 
sprang  to  her  side,  and  took  her  hand  to  lead  her 
in.  The  touch  broke  her  stupor,  and,  with  a 
slight  shudder,  she  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

For  weeks,  Florence  Langford  lay  between  life 
and  death;  fever  and  delirium  succeeded  her 
death-like  trance,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
A  strong  constitution,  however,  triumphed,  and 
she  recovered  ;  but  oh,  how  altered  !  The  pale, 
thin  face,  seen  now  under  a  close  widow's  cap, 
was  so  wan  and  sad  that  few  would  have  re- 
cognized the  once  blooming  Florence. 

Her  sole  comfort,  now,  seemed  to  lie  in  the 
children,  his  children.     She  would  hardly  allow 


them  out  of  her  sight,  and  her  whole  time  was 
spent  in  instructing  and  amusing  them. 

Florence  Langford  had  been  a  widow  just  one 
year.  It  was  a  bright  summer's  day,  and  she 
sat  in  the  same  little  parlor  where  she  hail 
heard  of  her  husband's  loss.  Willie  and  Edith 
were  sealed  on  the  floor  beside  her,  blowing 
soap-bubbles.  Florence  sat  watching  their  in- 
nocent delight  as  the  sun  shone  on  the  pretty 
globes,  and  reflected  prismatic  colors  in  them, 
and  then  her  thoughts  flew  back  over  the  last 
three  years.  Sadder  and  sadder  grew  the  pale 
face,  until  Willie  noticed  it,  and,  leaving  his 
play,  went  softly  to  her  side  ;  Edith  knelt  beside 
him,  with  her  face  laid  caressingly  against  Flo- 
rence's  hand. 

"  Tell  us  about  papa,"  whispered  Willie. 

"  When  is  papa  coming  back  ?"  asked  Edith. 
"  He  stays  so  long." 

"Hush,  Edith,"  said  Willie.  "Papa  can 
never  come  back  ;  he  is  dead." 

But  Edith  shook  her  head.  She  had  always 
maintained  that,  as  papa  went  away  in  a  car- 
riage, and  said  he  would  come  back,  and  bring 
them  pretty  toys  from  Paris,  he  could  not  be 
dead. 

Florence  drew  Edith  tipon  her  lap,  and,  throw- 
ing her  arm  round  Willie,  the  three  talked 
about  papa  for  an  hour;  how  much  longer  they 
would  have  remained  in  that  position  I  cannot 
tell.  Jessie  interrupted  them  ;  her  whole  face 
was  beaming  with  joy. 

"  Floy  !"  she  whispered,  kneeling  on  the  stool 
at  her  cousin's  feet,  and  untying  her  cap,  "  take 
this  off  for  a  minute." 

"  Why,  Jessie  ?"  asked  Florence,  suffering  her 
to  remove  it. 

"  Because  it  is  stiff  and  unbecoming,"  said 
Jessie,  who  was  loosening  Floy's  hair,  and  twist- 
ing it  over  her  fingers  into  its  old  curls.  "  You 
must  never  wear  it  again." 

"  Dear  Jessie,  give  it  back  to  me.  I  shall 
always  wear  it." 

"  But  I  say  you  shall  never  put  it  on  again. 
Dear  Florence,  a  widow's  cap  is  needless  now  !'' 

"Jessie,"  cried  Florence,  starting  up,  and 
looking  eagerly  into  her  cousin's  face,  while  she 
trembled  violently,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Can  you  bear  the  best  of  news,  Floy  ?"  said 
Jessie,  softly.     "  George" — 

Jessie  in  answer  threw  open  the  door,  and 
said,  gayly:  "Come  in!"  and,  in  another  mo- 
ment, Florence  was  in  her  husband's  arms,  and 
the  two  children  were  looking  in  a  kind  of  joy- 
ful astonishment  at  their  father. 

All  was  soon  explained.  George  Langford 
had  been  among  the  passengers  taken  to  Calcutta, 
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and  had,  from  some  mistake  of  the  reporters, 
been  put  in  the  list  of  missing.  Cold  and  ex- 
posure had  brought  on  an  attack  of  brain  fever, 
and  he  had  been  very  ill.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able,  he  had  started  for  home,  but  the  voyage 


had  taken  several  months;  and,  after  reaching 
England,  he  was  detained  some  days  before 
starting  for  America.  He  was  there  at  la>t,  and 
a  happier  parly  never  met  than  the  one  that 
evening  at  Oak  Lodge,  Mr.  Lawson's  country- 
seat. 


DATES. 


BY     MARTIN     DOYLE. 


Lord  Byron  has  termed  dates  "  the  post- 
houses  of  fame,"  and  appropriately  so,  for  time 
does  not  run  its  course  in  one  continuous,  un- 
broken, and  unvaried  line.  Its  stages  as  we  pass 
along  are  noted  in  our  memories  by  circumstances 
and  associations  which  frequently  leave  behind 
them  such  distinct  impressions  that  each  post- 
house  appears  before  the  mind's  eye,  even  through 
a  very  lengthened  life,  with  its  individualities,  as 
clearly  as  if  it  were  painted  yesterday.  Yet,  the 
events  in  our  lives  are  marked  by  circumstances 
of  some  extraordinary  nature,  such  as  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  the  year  1851,  which  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  of  children 
more  especially,  will  be  a  memorable  epoch  ; 
many  events  much  more  really  momentous, 
however,  whether  in  the  histories  of  nations  or 
of  individuals,  aro  suffered  to  escape  from  our 
recollection,  or  are  remembered  with  difficulty, 
and  a  confusion  of  dates.  The  remembrance 
of  many  historical  epochs  and  events  of  various 
kinds  worth  treasuring  in  the  memory,  I  myself 
could  never  note  and  store  ready  for  use.  I  was 
born  before  the  Hamiltonian  system  was  much 
in  vogue,  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  my 
parents,  who  thought  any  rate  above  four  miles 
an  hour  sharp  travelling,  would  never  have 
allowed  of  such  an  innovating  system  of  memory 
helps. 

Dates  maybe  compared  to  mortar  in  a  building, 
which,  uniting  together  the  different  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed,  forms  one  compact  and 
cemented  mass.  Without  this  binding  substance, 
an  irregular  pile  might  indeed  be  formed,  but 
there  would  be  no  nice  adjustment  of  the  com- 
ponent parts,  and  the  least  irregularity  might 
involve  the  whole  in  mystery,  confusion,  and 
disorder. 

I  have  been  amused  by  the  different  methods 
which  some  of  my  friends  have  tor  remembering 
dates  as  their  inclination  or  vein  of  study  may 
sway  them. 

First,  then,  for  my  friend  a  poet — I  asked  him 


the  other  day  when  the  battle  of  Poictiers  was 
fought?  and  he  told  me  by  reference  to  some 
action  of  Petrarch's — his  going,  I  think,  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The 
historical  reading  of  the  poets,  unconnected  as 
the  circumstances  may  appear,  had  impressed  on 
his  memory  all  the  annals  of  the  period,  and 
his  admiration  for  Petrarch  had  led  him  to  take 
in  a  widely  extended  range  of  other  matters  which 
radiated  from  that  point.  This  illustrates  the 
philosophy  of  dates  in  various  similar  instances. 

Some  of  my  legal  friends  know  no  bounds  of 
time,  except  those  marked  by  terms  and  assizes. 
What  an  opportunity  might  I  here  have  to  dilate 
upon  the  importance  of  accuracy  as  to  time  ! 
How  many  sad  reminiscences  has  the  long  date 
of  a  protracted  Chancery  suit  given  to  the  weaned 
litigant !  In  ancient  times  a  deed  was  not  dated  ; 
but  for  this  there  was  a  sufficient  reason.  Our 
forefathers  knew  that  their  titles  became  inde- 
feasible by  prescription,  and  as  time  of  legal 
memory  went  back  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
they  advanced  for  their  purposes — cunning  fel- 
lows ! — all  deeds  without  date  as  fairly  presum- 
able to  be  at  least  of  that  date. 

Dating,  however,  became  usual  about  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.  Important  cases 
have  ere  now  hung  upon  a  moment.  The  heir- 
ship of  an  inheritance  has  depended  on  the  point 
whether  the  birth  had  taken  place  before  or  after 
twelve  at  night;  and  so  minute  has  been  the  in- 
vestigation, that  the  case  turned  on  the  point  by 
what  timepieces  the  precise  moment  at  which 
the  child  was  born  should  be  computed ;  and  no 
doubt  those  witnesses  gave  striking  evidence. 

It  is  recorded  that  a  gallant  Welsh  jury  de- 
termined in  favor  of  a  lady's  right  to  dower, 
under  the  following  circumstances:  A  father 
and  son  were  both  hanged  in  the  same  cart,  but 
the  son  was  supposed  to  have  survived  the  father 
by  appearing  to  struggle  longest,  whereby  he  be- 
came seised  of  an  estate  in  fee  by  survivorship, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  rule  of  law  that 
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the  land  should  abide  in  (he  husband  being  com- 
plied with,  the  .son's  widow  had  a  verdict  for  her 
dower. 

But  how  much  more  important  is  accuracy 
when  a  life  hangs  in  the  balance?  Let  those 
courts  of  justice  attest  the  truth  of  this,  where 
the  attempt  is  almost  invariably  made  to  establish 
an  alibi  in  murder  cases,  and  where  the  relatives 
of  the  accused  endeavor  by  hard  swearing  to  save 
him  whose  date  of  time  is  fast  running  into  the 
unmeasured  ages  of  eternity. 

My  friend,  the  musician,  has  his  mode  of 
recollecting  dates;  indeed  I  claim  some  fellow- 
ship with  him ;  for,  though  I  know  nothing  of 
the  details  of  music,  I  can  enter  into  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  it,  and  though  I  cannot  tell  the  date 
of  an  event,  as  my  friend  does,  by  the  day  or 
year  when  he  heard  some  celebrated  singer,  or 
by  the  contemporaneous  publication  of  a  song 
or  the  invention  of  an  instrument,  I  yet  have  no 
doubt  that  the  associations  connected  with  music 
greatly  tend  to  impress  many  things  on  my 
memory  which  otherwise  would  have  passed 
from  it;  and  certainly  he  who  makes  the  history 
of  music  subserve  the  acquisition  of  general 
information  can  begin  from  very  high  antiquity — 
the  time  of  Tubal,  who  was  the  "father  of  all 
such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ." 

I  received  the  following  note  from  my  friend, 
a  physician : — 

"  Dear ,  Friday  being  the  anniversary  of 

the  amputation  of  B 's  leg,  he  has  promised 

to  dine  with  me:  will  you  come  over  and  join 
in  the  commemoration?" 

I  could  not  resist  such  an  invitation  ;  it  struck 
me  that  I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  knowledge 
of  this  new  mode  of  chronology. 

When  at  a  loss  for  the  dates  of  any  recent 
occurrences,  I  apply  to  a  lady  who  is  a  mother ; 
she  generally  answers  by  reference  to  the  age  of 
Charlie  or  Kate,  as  the  case  may  be ;  indeed, 
latterly,  I  think  I  have  heard  her  say,  "that  was 
just  before  Henry  was  born."  This  is  her  al- 
manac; her  domestic  ties  are  the  links  which 
fasten  events  on  her  memory,  and  the  more 
tightly  they  are  drawn,  the  more  accurate  will 
be  her  chronology.  I  think  this  is  a  beautiful 
trait  of  nature  which  impresses  circumstances 
on  the  mother's  mind  by  the  association  of  her 
children's  ages.  The  more  loved  the  object,  the 
more  distinctly  marked  each  moment  with  which 
it  is  identified.  Long  may  she  have  in  the  page 
of  memory  pleasant  reminiscences  when  recur- 
ring to  dates  like  these ! 

The  farmer  has  the  periods  of  high  war  prices, 
and  their  ruinous  fall  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo; and,  more  recently,  the  corn  laws.    He  has 
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also  for  his  dates  harvest,  seed-time,  rent,  and 
fair  days. 

What  an  allegory  might  be  composed  of  these 
subdivisions  of  time!  Life  has  its  seed-time, 
its  period  of  disposing  of  the  produce  of  those 
stores  of  information  which  it  should  have 
acquired;  its  harvest,  when  it  is  mown  down 
like  the  grass  of  the  field,  and,  like  rent-days, 
the  season  when  it  must  render  up  its  account. 

A  generation  long  since  bygone  used  to  date 
from  the  period  of  the  great  frost  in  1739,  and 
an  Irishman  of  a  certain  age  frequently  dates 
his  reminiscences  from  the  Bcbellion  of  1798. 

One  of  my  acquaintances  had  an  extraordinary 
servant  who,  when  asked  concerning  any  local 
event  which  occurred  in  the  year  18 — ,  used  to 
refresh  his  memory  by  an  unhappy  coincidence 
which  he  expressed  thus:  "That  was  about  the 
time  my  brother  met  with  a  misfortune;"  he  had 
been  transported  for  some  act  of  villany. 

If  any  reader  of  this  little  article  should  be- 
come impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
accuracy  of  dates,  I  shall  not  regret  having 
touched  both  playfully  and  seriously  on  this 
subject;  and,  as  I  mean  to  set  a  good  example,  I 
annex  the  day  on  which  this  sketch  was  com- 
posed—  June  5th,  1855. 


MY    MOTHEB. 

My  Mother !    With  that  hallowed  word 

How  many  mem'ries  sweet  are  stirred ! 

Varied  emotions  of  the  heart. 

How  fresh  and  warm  they  sudden  start ! 

Bright  fancy  ever  loves  to  dwell 

On  those  dear  scenes,  when  nook  and  dell 

Were  searched  for  wild  flow'rs,  gay  and  sweet. 

Trophies  to  lay  at  mother's  feet. 

No  other  hand  than  hers  must  place 

Those  flowers  within  their  little  vase; 

No  other  hand  than  hers  must  twine 

Them  'mid  these  dusky  braids  of  mine ; 

And  when,  at  twilight,  I  would  sit 

Watching  the  clouds  of  purple  Hit 

Across  the  sky,  then  fade  away, 

Where,  lost  to  sight,  the  king  of  day 

His  glorious  face  in  crimson  laves, 

And  sinks  beneath  the  western  waves ; 

Her  gentle  voice  calling  to  me, 

Would  woo  me  from  the  leafy  tree 

'Neath  which  I  sat,  to  see  the  smile 

Which  kept  my  childhood  free  from  guile; 

Lighting  my  pathway  with  her  love, 

She  taught  me  then  to  look  above, 

In  sadness,  or  enjoyment's  hour — 

In  sunshine,  or  when  dark  clouds  lower ; 

And  now,  though  years  have  swiftly  sped, 

And  childhood's  happy  days  have  fled — 

Though  Time  in  onward  flight  doth  trace 

Furrows  upon  dear  mother's  face — 

Though  He  recalled  as  He  hath  given, 

In  confidence  I  look  to  Heaven. — H.  L. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Marriage  and  accession  of  Isabella  I.,  of  Spain. 

The  Infanta's  projected  union  did  not  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  her  brother  or  his  in- 
terested courtiers.  His  wily  and  grasping  favor- 
ite, the  Marquis  of  Villena,  had  private  reasons 
for  opposing  the  marriage  of  Isabella  with  Fer- 
dinand. A  large  part  of  his  estate  had  belonged 
at  one  time  to  Arragon,  and  he  feared  lest  a  resti- 
tution of  these  possessions  should  be  required  if 
a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  take  place. 
oon,  therefore,  as  he  discovered  how  far  the 
marriage  negotiations  had  advanced,  he  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  prevent  it.  He  made  such  use 
of  his  influence  over  the  weak  mind  of  King 
Henry  that  he  consented  at  last  to  employ  those 
coercive  measures  he  had  before  threatened,  and 
it  was  resolved  between  them  that  Isabella  should 
be  taken  to  Madrid,  and  kept  there  under  close 
guard.  Fear  of  the  opposition  of  the  people 
obliged  them  to  go  slowly  and  cautiously  to 
work.  Isabella  had  removed  from  Ocafia,  where 
she  had  been  residing  for  some  time,  to  Madri- 
gal, where,  under  her  mother's  protection,  she 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested ;  but 
here  the  marquis  sent  his  emissaries,  who,  by 
bribing  her  servants,  obtained  information  of  all 
her  proceedings.  Many  of  the  friends  who  had 
so -far  followed  her  loll  away  one  by  one,  dread- 
ing lest  they  should  be  forced  to  share  the  im- 
.ment  of  their  young  princess. 

r-  ibella  found  herself  almost  deserted,  without 
counsellors,  and  without  protectors,  and  herself 
irresolute  as  to  the  course  she  should  pursue. 
In  this  emergency,  when  doubtful  and  hesitat- 
ing, she  suddenly  found  herself  forced  to  take 
some  decided  step,  if  she  wished  to  save  herself 
from  confinement,  or  a  forced  marriage  with  the 
King  of  Portugal.  The  people  of  Madrigal  con- 
veyed to  her  the  intelligence  that  letters  had 
been  received  from  Henry,  threatening  them 
with  punishment  if  they  should  attempt  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who 
was  marching  to  Madrigal,  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  men,  to  secure  the  person  of  Isabella. 
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Recalling  the  offer,  formerly  made  to  her  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  of  protection  in  case 
of  need,  she  contrived  to  send  him  information 
of  her  critical  situation.  He  was  as  desirous  of 
the  projected  marriage  as  the  Marquis  of  Villena 
was  averse  to  it,  and,  raising  a  body  of  men,  en- 
tered Madrigal  and  bore  off  Isabella  in  triumph 
before  the  arrival  of  her  adversary.  He  carried 
her  to  Valladolid,  where  the  people,  more  valiant 
than  her  faint-hearted  friends  of  Madrigal,  would 
have  defended  her  with  their  lives,  if  Henry 
had  dared  to  attempt  to  seize  upon  her.  But 
this  was  too  impolitic  a  step  for  even  that  prince 
to  venture  upon. 

The  next  proceeding  was  to  send  word  to 
Ferdinand  where  Isabella  might  be  found,  and 
to  let  him  know  the  reasons  why  the  marriage 
should  be  performed  immediately,  if  it  were  to 
be  performed  at  all.  The  envoys  found  the  old 
king,  John  of  Arragon,  in  the  midst  of  his  con- 
te.-i  with  his  rebellious  subjects  in  Catalonia. 
His  treasury  was  almost  empty,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  spare  men  enough  to  protect 
his  son,  going,  as  he  must,  through  an  enemy's 
country  on  his  way  from  Arragon  to  Valladolid; 
for  along  the  frontier,  between  Castile  and  Arra- 
gon, the  Marquis  of  Villena  had  stationed  guards, 
and  filled  with  soldiers  the  castles  and  fortresses 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  with  orders  to  inter- 
cept any  emissaries  between  the  two  parties,  and 
to  take  prisoner  the  young  prince  himself,  if  he 
ventured  to  enter  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Castile. 

John  of  Arragon  saw  himself  on  the  point  of 
losing  the  prize,  for  which  he  had  been  so  long 
scheming,  when  it  was  almost  within  his  power. 
He  was  unwilling  to  resign  it ;  but  he  could  not 
send  his  son,  the  only  hope  of  his  old  age,  on  so 
perilous  a  journey.  At  length,  he  left  the  deci- 
sion to  him.  The  cautious  and  politic  nature 
which  maturcr  years  developed  in  Ferdinand 
had  not  yet  acquired  complete  ascendency  over 
the  warm  feelings  of  youth.  For  once,  he  acted 
impulsively,  and  this  generous  and  hasty  deci- 
sion proved  the  wisest  step  in  his  whole  life. 
The  marriage  articles  had  been  already  signed  ; 
he  would  perform  his  part  of  them,  and  give  the 
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persecute  1  and  desolate  Infanta  the  right  to  the 
protection  of  one  strong  arm.  If  lie  could  not 
go  boldly,  as  a  prince  should,  to  a  marriage  with 
a  princei  j,  lie  could  at  least  set  out  us  a  knight- 
errant  to  Buocor  a  distressed  damsel. 

Hastily  collecting  a  few  friends,  he  disguised 
them  as  merchants,  and  himself  as  their  servant 
lad,  and  set  forth  on  his  romantic  errand.  They 
travelled  chiefly  at  night,  and,  wherever  they 
stopped,  Ferdinand  attended  to  the  horses  and 
waited  on  his  companions  at  table,  that  their 
disguise  might  not  be  penetrated.  In  their 
haste,  they  left  at  an  inn  all  the  funds  they  had 
with  them :  but  the  loss  was  not  great,  and  if  it 
had  been,  they  had  no  time  to  return  to  seek  for 
the  missing  purse.  Late  on  the  second  night, 
they  arrived  at  Osma,  a  town  occupied  by  the 
partisans  of  Isabella.  On  knocking  at  the  gate, 
their  first  greeting  was  a  stone  thrown  by  the 
sentinel,  which,  passing  close  by  Ferdinand's 
head,  came  near  bringing  this  chivalric  adven- 
ture to  a  tragic  conclusion ;  but  immediately 
after,  some  one  recognizing  the  prince  by  his 
voice,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  he  was 
warmly  welcomed. 

He  had  no  time  to  spare  for  rest,  and  but  little 
for  refreshment;  but,  having  changed  his  dress 
for  one  suited  to  his  rank,  and  being  supported 
and  protected  by  a  train  of  followers,  the  ad- 
herents of  Isabella,  he  hurried  on  to  his  desti- 
nation. He  reached  Duefias,  a  little  town  in 
Leon,  near  Valladolid,  on  the  ninth  of  October. 

The  princess  was  relieved  of  much  anxiety 
by  his  arrival ;  but  before  she  received  him,  she 
wrote  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  letter  to  her 
brother,  informing  him  of  her  intended  mar- 
riage, showing  the  good  that  might  result  from 
the  union,  and  assuring  him  of  the  loyalty  and 
regard  she  and  her  future  consort  should  ever 
feel  towards  him. 

She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  this  letter, 
knowing  probably  that,  influenced  as  Henry 
was,  it  would  be  an  unfavorable  one,  but  ap- 
pointed the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month  as  the 
day  on  which  she  would  receive  Ferdinand. 
The  haughty  Castilians  around  her  urged  her  to 
require  of  the  prince  some  act  of  homage,  as  a 
token  of  the  inferiority  of  Arragon  to  Castile,  but 
her  gentle  and  true-hearted  nature  told  her  that 
such  an  act  would  be  at  once  undignified,  and 
unworthy  of  her  future  position  as  his  wife. 

The  first  interview  of  the  betrothed  took  place 
in  the  evening.  They  had  known  each  other  so 
far  only  by  report,  or  the  exchange  of  letters 
and  miniatures.  It  must  have  been  to  both  a 
moment  of  no  little  trepidation  and  of  absorbing 
interest ;   yet  neither  had  cause  to  dread  the 


meeting.  Isabella  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her 
time.  She  was  taller  than  mosl  women,  with  a 
dignified    and    queenly  pre  Her   English 

blood,  for  she  was  descended  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
showed  itself  in  her  fair  complexion  and  mild, 
expressive,  blue  eye.  Her  hair  was  brown,  with 
that  soft  auburn  shade  so  prized  by  painters. 
Her  face  was  oval,  her  features  regular,  and  her 
whole  expression  was  calm,  serene,  and  candid. 
Her  manners  were  gracious  and  winning;  she 
had  the  exquisite  modesty  and  reserve  of  an 
Englishwoman  united  to  the  statelincss  and 
courtesy  of  a  Spaniard.  Her  conversation  dis- 
played a  degree  of  intellectual  power  and  culture 
unusual  at  that  period,  even  among  men  ;  and, 
more  than  all,  every  act  and  every  word  showed 
that  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  a  high  religious 
faith,  were  her  ruling  moti 

Ferdinand  was,  at  this  time,  but  seventeen — 
one  year  younger  than  Isabella.  He  was  tali 
and  finely  formed,  erect  and  graceful,  excelling 
in  all  martial  and  courtly  exercises.  His  hair 
and  complexion  were  fair,  his  forehead  high  and 
well  developed,  and  his  eye  bright  and  penetrat- 
ing. He  had  not  Isabella's  love  of  polite  litera- 
ture, nor  her  elevated  moral  character.  He  was 
worldly,  ambitious,  and  scheming  ;  but  none  of 
the  grosser  or  more  degrading  vices  had  any 
power  over  him.  They  were  both  abstemious 
and  frugal  in  their  usual  mode  of  life,  and,  if 
they  sometimes  gratified  their  subjects  by  a  dis- 
play of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  royalty, 
it  was  only  when  the  occasion  seemed  impera- 
tively to  demand  it.  At  those  times,  they  dis- 
played an  imperial  splendor  and  magnificence 
that  proved  it  was  no  want  of  taste  that  restrained 
them  generally,  but  a  wise  regard  to  economy 
and  to  the  example  they  gave  their  subjects. 

They  were  married  at  Valladolid  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  October,  in  1469.  A  little  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  event  showed  more 
plainly  than  is  in  the  power  of  words  the  differ- 
ence between  the  principles  that  ruled  the  acts 
of  the  young  husband  and  wife.  Though  not 
near  relations,  they  were  yet  within  the  degrees 
prohibited  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  before 
Isabella's  assent  could  be  obtained  to  the  union, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  was  obliged  to  show 
her  a  papal  bull  of  dispensation.  She  learned 
afterwards  that  this  document  was  a  forgery, 
devised  by  John  of  Arragon,  Ferdinand,  and  the 
archbishop,  and  though  she  never  rested  till  she 
had  obtained  a  genuine  bull  of  dispensation,  yet 
the  deception  that  had  been  practised  upon  her 
made  a  deep  and  painful  impression  on  her 
truthful  and  conscientious  mind. 
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The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  as  much 
magnificence  as  was  possible  in  the  humble  state 
of  then-  finances,  they  being'  obliged  to  borrow 

the  money  to  defray  nearly  all  their  expci 
They  scut  an  embassy  to  Henry,  informing  him 
of  their  proceedings,  and  expressing  the  utmost 
loyalty  ami  affection  towards  him,  ami  then  gave 
up  a  short  time  to  those  relaxations  and  simple 
domestic  pleasures  for  which  they  were  destined 
to  have  so  little  leisure  in  their  future  busy 
years. 

And  now  Isabella  was  about  to  take  that  part 
upon  the  world's  stage  for  which  her  whole  past 
life  had  been  an  unconscious,  but  well-adapted 
training.  The  religious  culture  of  her  childhood, 
passed  in  seclusion  and  obscurity,  under  the  eye 
of  a  sad  and  austere  but  devoted  mother,  ena- 
bled her  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  the  dis- 
orderly and  pleasure-seeking  court  of  her  brother 
and  his  wife,  to  which  she  was  so  early  exposed. 
She  shrank,  with  instinctive  repugnance,  from 
their  revels,  and  would  take  no  part  in  their 
orgies.  Gaining  power  by  each  resistance,  she 
lished  all  Spain  by  her  firm  and  magnani- 
mous refusal  of  the  crown  tendered  to  her  on 
her  young  brother's  death.  As  she  had  with- 
stood worldly  pleasures,  so  she  proved  that 
earthly  ambition  had  no  power  over  her.  Then 
came  a  time  of  persecution  and  trouble,  when 
Henry,  not  appreciating  her  generous  sacrifice 
to  the  right  and  to  his  interests,  determined  to 
force  her  into  marriages  abhorrent  to  her  nature. 
True  to  herself  then,  as  she  had  been  to  him 
before,  she  showed,  by  her  resolute  opposition  to 
his  will  and  her  firm  cleaving  to  her  own  choice, 
her  full  persuasion  that  in  this  vitally  important 
a<-t  every  woman  has  a  right  to  make  her  own 
election. 

For  the  next  four  or  five  years,  Isabella  held 
her  little  court  at  Duenas,  Aranda,  or  Segovia, 
;t-  eircumstances  made  it  convenient.  The  dig- 
nity, propriety,  and  decorum  with  which  it  was 
conducted  contrasted  favorably  with  the  shame- 
less proceedings  of  Joanna's  train.  The  Cas- 
tilians,  believing  in  the  saying,  that  "he  that  is 
faithful  in  little  will  be  also  faithful  in  much," 
looked,  with  earnest  desire,  for  Isabella's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  nor  could  all  the  attempts  of 
Henry  or  his  powerful  adherents  prevail  on  the 
Cortes  to  revoke  the  constitutional  sanction  they 
had  given  to  the  succession  of  Isabella. 

Ferdinand  was  generally  with  his  young  wife, 
but  left  her  occasionally  to  assist  his  father — in 
whose  nature,  worn,  as  it  was,  with  years,  the 
lion  never  slumbered — in  the  continual  wars  in 
which  his  fiery  and  grasping  spirit  engaged  him. 
One  child,  a  daughter  named  Isabella,  afterwards 


Queen  of  Portugal,  was  born  to  them  in  October, 
]  170,  and  in  the  care  of  her,  and  the  watchful- 
ness over  her  own  interests,  required  by  the 
constant   intrigues   in  which   Hern  d  to 

obtain  the  recognition  of  the  young  Joanna's 
legitimacy  and  consequent  right  to  the  crown, 
Isabella  passed  four  comparatively  tranquil 
years. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  as  the 
Infanta  was  holding  her  court  at  Aranda,  she 
was  one  morning  surprised  by  the  entrance  of 
her  most  intimate  friend,  JJona  Beatrix,  de  Boba- 
dilla,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  girl.  She  had 
come  by  night  from  Segovia,  at  the  request  of 
her  husband,  Andres  de  Cabrera,  governor  of 
the  citadel  of  that  town,  to  invite  Isabella  there 
to  meet  her  brother,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  a 
reconciliation  with  him.  Isabella,  relying  on 
Cabrera's  honor,  did  not  hesitate  to  place  her- 
self in  his  power.  She  went  to  Segovia,  met 
her  brother,  and  easily  obtained  from  him  not 
only  his  forgiveness,  but  the  most  public  display 
of  his  good-will.  Ferdinand  followed  his  wife 
to  Segovia,  and  was  received  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  For  some  time  all  went  on  smoothly  ; 
festive  meetings  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
permanent  tranquillity  seemed  likely  to  be  the 
result.  But,  unfortunately,  after  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  Cabrera,  Henry  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill;  the  Marquis  of  Villena  easily  per- 
suaded him  that  there  had  been  an  attempt 
made  to  poison  him,  and  changed  his  new-fonued 
friendship  into  distrust  and  anger. 

The  only  good  that  resulted  from  this  journey 
to  Segovia  was  the  securing  of  the  friendship  of 
Cabrera,  who,  by  his  post  as  guardian  of  the 
royal  treasure,  had  the  means  of  being  a  most 
efficient  and  powerful  partisan.  He  never  for- 
got the  generous  confidence  Isabella  had  reposed 
in  him,  and  she,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  treated 
him  with  the  most  distinguished  respect  and 
affection. 

The  king  never  recovered  from  this  illness, 
although  he  did  not  die  for  more  than  a  j 
afterwards.  His  death  took  place  on  the  ele- 
venth of  December,  1474.  With  Henry  IV.  ended 
the  direct  male  line  of  the  house  of  Trastamara, 
which  for  four  generations  had  occupied  the 
throne  of  Castile. 

He  left  no  will,  which,  considering  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  affairs,  was  somewhat  remarka- 
ble ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  declared 
on  his  death-bed  Joanna  to  be  his  daughter  and 
rightful  successor.  Yet  Isabella,  resting  her 
claims  to  the  crown  on  the  decision  of  the  Cor 
which  had  had  from  time  immemorial  the  power 
of  determining  the  order  of  succession,  showed 
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no    hesitation   in    claiming   her   lawful    rights; 
neither  <lid   the  nobles  refuse  to  acknowledge 

them. 

Two  day^  after  Henry's  death,  a  platform, 
richly  decorated,  was  seen  in  the  principal 
Bqnare  Of  Segovia,  and  thither  rode  the  stately 
young  queen,  attired  with  regal  splendor,  and 
followed  hy  an  ever-increasing  throng  of  nobles 
and  people,  and,  with  her  fair  open  counten 
and  her  mild  eyes,  radiant  with  the  clear  light 
of  truth  and  love,  drawing  all  hearts  to  her. 
Dismounting  from  her  palfrey,  she  ascended 
the  platform,  and  seated  herself  on  the  throne, 
while  the  herald  made  proclamation  :  "  Castile 
— Castile  for  the  king,  Don  Ferdinand,  and  his 
consort,  Dona  Isabella,  queen  proprietor  of  these 
kingdoms  !" 

Then  cannon,  bells,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
people  told  the  listening  country  that  the  long 
desired  moment  had  come  at  last.  The  queen 
then  took  the  required  oaths,  and  again  mount- 
ing her  palfrey,  rode  slowly  to  the  cathedral. 
There  she  prostrated  herself  before  the  high 
altar,  and  remained  some  time  in  silent  devo- 
tion, doubtless  drawing  from  the  source  of  all 
strength  power  to  guide  her  feeble  steps  aright 
in  the  days  of  heavy  responsibility  which  had 
come  upon  her. 

Spain  has  seen  no  more  propitious  day  in  all 
her  history  than  that  one  which  shone  upon  the 
coronation  of  the  pure  and  noble-minded  Isabella. 
But  she  was  destined  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  that  closely  on  the  steps  of  honor  come 
the  troubles  and  perplexities  caused  by  sordid 
and  selfish  passions. 

Ferdinand  was  in  Arragon,  assisting  his  father, 
at  the  time  of  Isabella's  coronation  ;  but  he  has- 
tened to  Segovia.  His  masculine  desire  for 
supremacy  was  irritated  at  finding  that  he  was 
considered  in  the  Kingdom  of  Castile  a  second- 
ary person  to  his  wife.  He  asserted  that  in 
Castile  and  Leon,  as  in  Arragon,  females  had  no 
right  to  the  throne,  and  that  he,  as  the  nearest 
male  representative  of  the  house  of  Trastamara, 
was  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

With  her  usual  exquisite  delicacy  and  discre- 
tion, Isabella  took  no  part  in  this  discussion, 
which  was  likely  to  produce  so  much  bitter  feel- 
ing in  all  engaged.  She  could  not  act  against  a 
husband  whom  she  loved  entirely,  neither  would 
her  sense  of  justice  allow  her  to  give  her  unwill- 
ing subjects  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  no 
rightful  claim  to  them. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  chief  primates 
of  the  kingdom,  who,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion, showed  clearly  that  the  Salic  law  had  never 
been  a  law  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  that,  by 


the  grace  of  God  and  the  decision  of  the  Cortes, 
ella  was  sole  heir  of  the  kingdoms,  and  that 
all  Ferdinand's  authority  in  these  dominions  was 
derived  through  her.  By  the  marriage  contract, 
his  feelings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  proud  and 
jealous  Castilians,  had  been  carefully  considered  ; 
and  by  thai  it  was  decided  that  Ferdinand  must 
abide,  and  content  himself  with  reigning  con- 
jointly with  his  wife,  his  authority  being  declared 
in  some  essential  points  inferior  to  hers. 

His  ambitious  and  grasping  spirit  rebelled 
against  this,  and  he  threatened  to  leave  Castile  ; 
but  Isabella's  gentle  persuasions  and  remon- 
strances induced  him  at  last  to  yield  a  reluctant 
consent.  She  told  him  that  only  the  shadow 
of  sovereignty  was  hers,  for  her  will  would  be 
ever  guided  by  his,  and  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
his  attempt  to  exclude  females  from  reigning, 
it  would  be  perhaps  to  their  own  disadvantage, 
as  their  only  child  at  that  time  was  a  daughter. 
And  thus,  without  bating  one  jot  of  the  royal 
prerogative  intrusted  to  her  by  her  subjects,  she 
yet  preserved  her  wifely  faith  and  humility. 

Never  were  concord  and  unity  among  those 
in  power  more  needed  than  they  were  at  that 
time  in  Castile.  Under  the  disastrous  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  universal  anarchy  and  disorder  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  kingdom.  Laws  were 
disregarded  and  almost  forgotten  ;  the  highways 
were  infested  by  armed  bands,  and  rendered 
most  perilous  to  travellers  ;  and  cities,  and  even 
sanctuaries,  afforded  to  life  and  honor  no  securo 
protection.  Rapine  and  violence  stalked  abroad 
in  open  day,  and  even  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  church  and  state  did  not  scruple  to  take 
with  the  strong  hand  whatever  their  lawless 
eyes  desired.  The  coin  was  adulterated,  the 
royal  command  had  become  a  thing  to  laugh  at 
and  treat  with  open  neglect,  and  the  power  of 
the  strongest  the  only  real  power  of  the  land. 
Out  of  such  a  chaos  would  it  have  been  supposed 
that  a  woman,  gentle,  meek,  and  merciful  more 
than  most  of  her  sex,  would  have  been  the  one 
to  have  invoked  order?  Yet  such  was  the 
Divine  appointment. 

Isabella  was  endowed  with  certain  qualities 
that  fitted  her  well  for  her  difficult  task.  She 
was  frank  and  open  as  the  day ;  there  were  no 
disguises  or  reserves  with  her  in  anything  that 
concerned  the  rights  of  others.  This  gave  her 
subjects  full  confidence  in  her.  They  felt  that 
even  in  her  severest  judgments  she  was  seeking 
to  further  the  ends  of  justice,  and  had  no  private 
aims  of  her  own  to  advance.  And  her  sense  of 
justice  was  so  true  and  delicate,  her  perception 
of  the  right  so  clear  and  strong,  and  sho  was  so 
steadfast  and  firm  in  all  that  she  undertook,  that 
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even  the  rudest  and  most  violent  found  them- 
selves yielding  to  her  sway,  almost  as  much  from 
their  own  convictions  as  from  her  authority. 
She  was  accused  of  strictness,  even  of  severity, 
but  never  of  tyranny,  for  she  never  erected  her 
own  will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  others,  but 
listed  her  edicts  on  the  basis  of  the  abstract 
ritjht  or  wrong  of  the  acts  commanded  or  pro- 
hibited. 

To  Isabella  was  intrusted  the  internal  admini- 
stration of  the  laws  in  her  dominions,  while  the 
external  affairs  devolved  principally  on  Ferdi- 
nand. She  revived  the  old  practice  of  the  Sove- 
reigns ot"  Castile,  of  presiding  in  person  at  the 
tribunals  of  justice 

"  I  well  remember,"  says  one  of  their  court, 
"  to  have  seen  the  queen,  together  with  the 
Catholic  king,  her  husband,  sitting  in  judgment 
in  the  alcazar  of  Madrid  every  Friday,  dispens- 
ing justice  to  all  such,  great  and  small,  as  came 
to  demand  it.  This  was  indeed  the  golden  age 
of  justice  ;  and  since  our  sainted  mistress  has 
been  taken  from  us,  it  has  been  more  difficult, 
and  far  more  costly,  to  transact  business  with  a 
stripling  of  a  secretary  than  it  was  with  the 
queen  and  all  her  ministers." 

The  southern  part  of  her  dominions  was  in 
even  a  more  disturbed  state  than  the  rest. 
Family  feuds  had  raged  there  to  a  frightful 
extent,  and  the  comparative  case  with  which 
the  perpetrators  of  deeds  of  violence  could 
escape  into  Portugal  rendered  the  carrying  out 
of  the  laws  a  difficult  and  odious  task.  Isabella 
resolved  to  go  in  person  at  last,  and  see  if  she 
could  not  bring  into  the  distracted  province  of 
Andalusia  the  blessings  ol  peace  and  good  gov- 
ernment. 

She  was  at  this  time  but  twenty-six  years  old  ; 
but  secure  in  her  own  intentions  and  the  confi- 
dence of  her  subjects,  she  undertook  a  task  from 
which  many  a  bold  man  would  have  shrunk. 
When  she  was  remonstrated  with  against  expos- 
ing her  life  by  venturing  into  this  hold  of  out- 
laws and  banditti  (for  even  the  nobles  deserved 
no  better  titles),  she  replied:  "It  is  true  there 
are  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  be  encoun- 
tered, but  my  fate  is  in  God's  hands,  and  I  feel 
that  He  will  guide  to  a  prosperous  issue  such 
designs  as  arc  righteous  in  themselves  and  reso- 
lutely conducted." 

She  was  received  with  every  demonstration 
of  loyalty  and  affection  by  the  people  of  Seville, 
where  she  fixed  her  abode.  Every  Friday  she 
took  her  seat  in  the  saloon  of  the  royal  castle, 
in  a  chair  of  state  placed  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, and  decided  all  causes  brought  before  her, 


and  not  only  that,  but  saw  that  her  decisions, 
and  those  of  her  ministers,  who  attended  the 
court  every  day  in  the  week,  were  respected  and 
obeyed. 

In  two  months,  she  restored  order  and  tran- 
quillity tot  hat  beautiful,  but  devastated  country. 
Her  impartial,  and  even  severe  administration 
of  justice  struck  terror  and  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  boldest  offenders.  They  at  last 
threw  themselves  upon  her  compassion,  and  her 
heart,  ever  gentle  and  merciful  when  higher 
duties  did  not  forbid  the  exercise  of  these  quali- 
ties, responded  at  once  to  the  appeal.  She  then 
turned  her  attention  to  reconciling  the  rival 
nobles,  and  in  this  her  discretion  gained  for  her 
the  victory. 

Other  parts  of  her  dominion  shared  the  same 
watchful  care.  Throughout  the  provinces,  the 
fortresses,  strongholds  of  the  banditti  and  robber 
knights,  were  razed  to  the  ground.  Large  bodies 
of  these  people  fled  from  the  country  they  had 
so  long  burdened  with  their  crimes,  and  the 
oppressed  peasants  thanked  God  and  the  queen 
that  they  could  once  more  till  the  ground  in 
safety,  secure  from  harm  to  themselves,  and 
from  having  their  little  harvests  forcibly  wrested 
from  them. 

Nor  were  all  these  changes  in  the  government 
made  at  hazard,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  re- 
quire it.  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  had  marked 
out  for  themselves  a  plan  at  the  commencement 
of  their  reign,  to  which  they  steadily  adhered 
till  its  close.  To  make  the  royal  authority  re- 
spected, and  to  administer  justice  impartially, 
were  two  of  Isabella's  ruling  motives,  and  in 
these  she  was  entirely  successful.  So  righteous 
and  true,  so  firm,  inflexible,  and  yet  benign  was 
she  in  all  her  dealings  with  her  people,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  her  historian  not  to  become  her 
panegyrist.  When  we  contemplate  her  lofty 
and  sincere  character,  we  cease  to  wonder  that 
she  could  calm  tumults  and  compose  insurrec- 
tions, not  by  weak  tampering  and  unquecnly 
yielding,  but  by  a  few  seasonable  words,  to 
which  the  commanding  serenity  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  the  majesty  of  her  presence,  in  the 
midst  of  disorder  and  rebellion,  gave  a  resistless 
authority.  Under  her  care,  and  impartial  yet 
benign  guidance,  the  country  revived  from  the 
lethargy  of  despair,  which  had  so  long  hindered 
every  movement.  All  branches  of  trade,  agri- 
culture, and  labor  sprang  into  new  life  with 
fresh  energy.  Everywhere  the  people  blessed 
the  queen  who  had  wrought  this  great  transform- 
ation, and  followed  with  love  and  confidence 
her  every  act. 

(To  be  continued). 
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It  was  a  strange  house,  the  "  Hobby  House." 
I  do  not  mean  the  bricks  and  mortar,  passages 
and  stairways,  balconies  and  windows,  although 

each  separate  compartment  perhaps  could  tell  an 
individual  talc,  sentimental  or  humorous  as  it 
may  be;  but  the  establishment  collectively,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  This  I  do  know,  that  the 
house  has  been  eccentric  from  its  very  foundation  ; 
and  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be  haunted  by  a  specu- 
lative spirit,  who  induced  its  inmates  to  jump  at 
conclusions,  and  to  rush  into  engagements,  before 
investigations  have  bridged  the  one,  or  prudence 
balanced  the  other;  even  as  its  owner,  urged 
forward  by  irresistible  impulse,  occupied  here 
and  there  a  room,  while  those  adjacent  were  still 
unfloored,  and  the  windows  of  all  which  remain 
to  this  day  weightless.  This  is  no  fancy  of 
mine,  about  the  first  inmates  of  a  house  affecting 
its  future  fortunes;  it  is  the  result  of  profound 
observation ;  so  is  the  belief  that  the  first  piece 
of  new  furniture  carried  in  will  be  significant 
of  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  all  who  may 
thereafter  inhabit  it. 

As  old  folks  are  proverbially  garrulous,  you 
will  not  mind  if  I  now  and  then  digress,  I  am 
so  strongly  tempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  my 
theory  before  describing  the  singular  caprices  of 
the  different  inmates  of  Hobby  Hall. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  gentleman  who,  from 
small  beginnings,  had  by  prudence  and  industry 
amassed  a  comfortable  fortune,  resolved  to  build 
himself  a  house.  The  excavations  were  on  a 
large  scale,  for  the  establishment  was  to  contain 
the  several  departments  requisite  in  his  business ; 
deep  and  extensive  cellars  were  surmounted  by 
strong  walls ;  the  first  floor  soon  assumed  the 
appearance  of  the  most  elegantly  finished  store 
in  the  city;  the  bow-window  gloried  in  the 
largest  panes  of  glass  that  had  as  yet  been  seen. 
Once,  while  a  very  little  child,  I  broke  one  of 
them  by  throwing  a  stone,  and  so  great  was  my 
fright  that  I  was  seized  with  sudden  sickness, 
believing  it  impossible  to  replace  it.  The  large 
door  of  the  store  was  on  one  side  of  this  window, 
and  the  private  door  on  the  other  ;  the  entry,  as 
we  called  it  in  those  days,  was  long,  and  towards 
evening  dark,  at  least  until  the  lamp  was  lit. 
The  stairs  ascending  to  the  second  floor  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  the  entry  just  where  it 
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widened  as  it  extended  to  the  back  buildings, 
and  where  the  door  from  the  store  opened  u 
it.  Beneath  the  stairs  was  a  closet  (high  at  the 
door,  but  sloping  down  to  the  very  lowest  step), 
always  locked,  and  where  in  time  were  kept 
secure  the  preserves  and  pickles,  barrels  of  apples, 
and  of  nuts,  a  careless  expesure  of  which  would 
have  exonerated  us  youngsters  from  a  breach  of 
the  eighth  commandment;  the  temptation  would 
have  been  too  great. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  frantic  leap  I  used  to 
make  up  the  first  three  steps,  all  at  once,  when 
twilight  or  moonlight  had  tempted  me  to  play 
out  longer  than  usual.  Even  if  we  were  all  to- 
gether, I,  as  the  youngest,  was  apt  to  be  pushed 
aside  as  the  others  ran  up  crying  out  merrilyr, 
what  seemed  to  me  but  only  too  likely,  "  Devil 
take  the  hindmost;  devil  take  the  hindmost!" 
The  light  from  the  keyhole  of  the  inner  door 
shone  directly  upon  the  brass  rod  confining  the 
stair  carpet,  and  this  to  my  wild  imagination 
was  the  eye  of  a  robber  concealed  in  the  preserve 
closet,  and  ready  to  pounce  out  upon  me  ;  up  I 
dashed,  and  not  unfrequently  pitched  headfore- 
most into  the  large,  handsome,  and  well-furnished 
back  parlor,  where,  by  this  time  of  the  evening, 
the  family  were  assembled  around  the  tea-table. 
Once  within  the  circle  of  safety,  I  drew  up  with 
the  precision  of  a  soldier,  and  took  my  scat 
with  a  nonchalance,  defying,  as  I  thought,  all 
doubts  of  my  courage.  The  consternation  my 
unceremonious  debuts  sometimes  created  may 
be  imagined,  but  the  cause,  until  this  identical 
penning,  was  never  confessed. 

Do  not  weary  of  me ;  but  one  memory  of  old 
times  and  the  old  house  brings  such  a  concourse 
with  it  that  I  smile  and  sigh  while  greeting 
them.  What  is  more,  I  am  always  inclined  to 
apostrophize,  and  with  outstretched  arms  call 
on  the  companions  of  old  for  their  present 
whereabouts.  I  was  the  odd  member  of  the 
family,  as  well  as  the  youngest,  my  grandmother 
being  the  link  between  my  guardian  and  myself; 
she  was  grandmother  to  us  all,  but  I  was  the 
ewe  lamb  of  the  flock  to  her,  being  the  orphan 
child  of  her  only  daughter.  Was  it  because,  from 
infancy,  I  had  been  familiar  with  death,  that  my 
imagination  was  so  excitable  1  Or  was  it  because, 
being  alone  in  the  world,  I  placed  myself  on  the 
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defensive,  and   imagined   both  the  visible  and 
invisible  worlds  arrayed  against  me?     But  n< 
my  dear  grandmother. 

There  was  a  winding  back  stairs  that  led  up 
to  the  nursery;  up  and  down  these  stairs,  many 
a  time  I  have  clung  to  her  neck,  my  head  buried 
in  her  bosom,  to  the  certain  demolishincnt  of 
the  beautifully  white  neckerchief  that  lay  folded 
over  it,  refusing  absolutely  to  put  my  foot  down 
On  the  step  for  fear  of  having  it  seized — and 
many  a  time  I  have  fallen  asleep  in  her  arms, 
rather  than  lay  my  head  on  the  pillow  in  the 
shaded  corner  of  the  nursery. 

But  this  is  a  long  digression.  Come  we  back 
to  the  House;  this  was  finished  in  the  best 
manner,  and  furnished  in  the  best  style,  substan- 
tially elegant ;  but  that  superstitious  old  negro, 
old  Aunt  Di,  said  no  luck  would  ever  abide  there, 
because  the  first  new  article  of  furniture  brought 
into  the  house  was  a  coffin  ! 

Be  it  remembered,  people  in  those  days  did  not 
cast  aside  the  ladder  up  which  they  had  climbed, 
as  soon  as  the  ascent  was  accomplished :  therefore, 
before  the  main  building  of  the  new  house  was 
finished  and  furnished,  the  family  were  quietly 
living  in  the  back  building,  making  use  of  the 
old  comfortable  tables,  chairs,  settees,  &c,  so 
that  it  is  not  singular  that  a  coffin  might  have 
been  the  first  new  article  brought  in.  People 
were  superstitious  then,  and,  by  the  way,  thero 
is  a  gloomy  enjoyment  in  its  indulgence ;  the 
present  generation  will  have  no  mysteries  to 
penetrate  when  reason  ascends  the  throne,  no 
clouds  to  disperse  as  knowledge  assumes  the 
sway.  If  the  present  system  of  "all  light  and 
no.  shadow"  lessens  the  teacher's  difficulties,  it 
deprives  the  child  of  half  the  enjoyments  of 
infancy.  There  are  nowadays  no  warnings,  no 
all-hallow-e'cn's,  no  death  music,  none  of  the 
cherished  creeping  chills  that  shook  our  bones 
in  the  days  of  yore.  Children  can  tell  you  now 
why  mists  gather  in  the  evening,  and  do  not 
ever  hesitate  to  set  things  to  rights,  causing  the 
little  broom  to  move  right  and  left  in  arranging 
their  playthings.  Not  so  in  my  day.  As  twi- 
light gathered,  and  the  mists  arose,  I  believed  the 
vapors  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  departed  revisiting 
their  old  haunts,  and  would  not  for  worlds  have 
disturbed  them,  especially  by  using  a  broom. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  people  in  those  good 
old  times  were  superstitious;  and  when  the 
neighbors  (for  of  course  they  were  all  at  their 
front  doors  speculating  on  all  that  concerned  the 
New  House)  beheld  the  coffin  being  carried 
through  the  long  entry,  they  one  and  all  groaned 
aloud:  "Bad  luck,  bad  luck;  it  is  the  first  new 
thing,  the  first  new  thing!" 


Is  it  any  wonder  I  used  to  bound  and  leap 
through  this  entry  in  the  twilight,  remembering 

what  had  been  so  often  carried  through  it? 
Indeed,  I  never  passed  out  of  it  in  the  morning, 
on  my  way  to  school,  without  having  tight  hold 
of  my  cousin's  clothes.  It  would  have  been  as 
easy  for  Sinbad  to  .-hake  off  the  "  old  man  of  the 
sea"  as  for  Mclicent  to  shako  me  off.  I  clung 
closer  than  a  brother  thoso  times. 

These  frights  are  no  joke.  I  have  just  turned 
my  back  to  the  window  so  that  the  lading  light 
may  penetrate  the  room,  and  no  danger  of  my 
shrieking  out  if  I  should  turn  my  head  suddenly 
and  see  something!  Oh,  the  delights  of  early 
imaginings ! 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  although  all  things 
prospered  with  my  guardian,  business  increasing, 
position  in  society  unexceptionable — his  home 
one  of  undisturbed  comfort  and  felicity — yet  all 
was  clouded  by  this  same  new  article  making  its 
appearance  almost  yearly,  carrying  off  within  its 
horrible  dimensions  sometimes  a  tiny  form, 
sometimes  one  of  a  malurer  growth.  Anon, 
my  dear  old  beautiful  comforter  (for  she  was 
tall,  graceful,  and  beautiful ;  I  have  her  profile 
now,  and  keep  it  most  religiously  in  the  large 
family  Bible),  my  grandmother,  was  borne  away. 

After  her  death,  I  was  sent  away  to  school, 
and  not  many  months  after  my  return  we  were 
roused  from  our  nursery  beds  one  stormy  night 
to  gather  quickly  in  the  large  front  chamber, 
as  the  king  of  terrors  was  once  again  in  our 
midst.  This  time  the  strong  man  was  called 
away — the  father  and  guardian  was  summoned 
to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship.  That 
his  award  was,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord," 
we  had  no  doubt.  With  what  shuddering  I 
peeped  through  the  slightly  opened  door  as  we 
passed  by  and  beheld  the  form  of  him  I  had  so 
loved,  of  him  who  had  so  faithfully  guarded  the 
orphan  left  to  his  care,  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  coffin ;  the  lid  stood  in  one 
corner  with  his  name  and  age  engraved  on  it. 

It  was  an  awful  time,  a  widow  and  large  family 
left  to  mourn  their  loss,  and  the  poor  orphan 
mingling  sigh  for  sigh. 

After  a  time  I  perceived  that  something  was 
in  agitation,  and  we  children  were  told  one  day 
not  to  return  home  after  school,  but  to.  proceed  at 
once  to  the  house  which  had  been  purchased  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  in  which  we  were 
hereafter  to  reside.  The  House  was  not  to  be 
entirely  deserted,  however,  as  the  eldest  member 
of  the  family  would  continue  to  reside  there  and 
make  preparations  to  receive  a  beautiful  bride. 
Meanwhile,  old  Aunt  Di's  accomplishment  was 
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called  into  requisition  again,  she  being,  notwith- 
standing her  rotunditj,  Die  best  white-washer 

known. 

••  This  time  it  sha'n't  be  my  fault  if  bad  luck 
comes  to  the  boose  the  family  arc  moving  to," 
said  Aunt  Di ;  "  the  last  time  no  one  thought  to 
earn-  a  Bible  ami  plate  of  .salt  through  the  rooms 
while  the_v  were  empty.  This  time,  please  God, 
I'll  walk  through  every  room  with  the  Bible  in 
one  hand, and  Bait  in  the  other;  no  brush  will  I 
raise  to  the  walls  till  this  Christian  duty  *s  gone 
through  with." 

With  what  a  hum  of  satisfaction  Aunt  Di  pur- 
sued her  while-washing,  let  no  one  attempt  to 
describe. 

The  beautiful  bride  was  installed  in  her  hus- 
band's domicile ;  a  lovely  little  stranger  was 
after  a  while  welcomed  within  its  walls  ;  and  so 
long  an  interval  occurring  without  the  badge 
of  mourning  being  seen  on  any  member  of  the 
family,  the  old  neighbors  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  the  coming  of  the  beautiful  bride  had 
averted  the  calamity. 

One  morning  early  I  walked  down  to  break- 
fast with  my  cousins,  and  to  play  with  Liny,  of 
whom  I  was  extravagantly  fond  ;  but  the  moment 
I  ascended  the  stairs  I  perceived  something  was 
wrong. 

"Have  you  seen  her,  have  you  seen  her?" 
exclaimed  each  one  I  met. 

"  Seen  whom?" 

"  Why  Liny;  she  is  missing!" 

Oh,  horror!  I  thought  of  the  deep  cellars, 
if  she  could  have  fallen  down  them,  of  the  thou- 
sand impossible  things  that  might  have  happened, 
and  ran  from  room  to  room,  searching  every 
nook  and  corner.  I  even  ascended  to  the  attic, 
where  a  colored  servant  had  suffered  torments 
before  she  died,  and  where  I  never  went  volunta- 
rily, because  it  was  very  lonely  and  had  so  many 
disused  closets ;  I  searched  all  these  closets,  love 
being  stronger  than  fear,  but  no  Liny  wTas  there. 

The  way  I  came  down  those  steep  high  stairs 
might  have  reminded  the  family  of  similar  ex- 
ploits when  I  was  a  few  years  younger,  if  they 
had  had  time  to  think  of  me  at  all.  Liny  was 
not  in  the  house,  that  was  certain  ;  where  was 
she?  Her  father  was  out  searching  for  her; 
so  were  her  uncles,  who  happened  to  come  in. 
The  mother  was  in  agony,  while  the  grand- 
mother, with  folded  hands  and  despair  depicted 
on  her  countenance,  was  pacing  to  and  fro, 
listening  to  every  sound,  and  catching  at  every 
idea  that  suggested  thoughts  of  the  safety  of  her 
darling.  Presently  a  shout  proclaimed  that  the 
treasure  was  returned,  and  in  marched  the  father 
with  lovely  Liny  in  his  arms;  he  had  traced  her 


by  inquiries  to  the  market,  where   he  found  tie) 

perched  upon  a  flower-stall,  herself  the  brig 

and  sweetest  among  them.  The  flowei  -woman 
had  seen  her  toddling  through  the  croud,  and 
when  the  flowers  attracted  1..  iving  the 

child  to  be  alone,  she  had  placed  her  conspicuous- 
ly on  the  stall,  knowing,  as  she  said,  that  "  some 
one  would  seek  her;  she  was  too  like  an  angel 
to  wander  far  without  an  owner." 

So  Miss  Liny  was  spared  to  us,  and  the  dark 
impending  cloud  averted. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  we  all  had 
too  great  a  fondness  for  making  idols  of  those  we 
loved,  forgetting  that  the  great  and  good  God 
permits  no  idol  near  his  throne.  The  beautiiul 
bride  had  won  our  love  at  her  first  coming  among 
us;  but  the  devoted  mother,  the  tender  sis- 
ter, the  dutiful  daughter,  the  humble  Christian, 
in  all  which  character.?  she  shone  conspicuous, 
had  attached  us  to  her  with  a  love  more  intense 
than  we  were  aware  of.  Her  mother,  the  gentle 
grandmother  alluded  to  in  Liny's  escapade,  re- 
sided with  her.  Calm,  fearless,  quiet,  unimagi- 
native, there  was  no  one  less  likely  to  be  operated 
on  by  superstitious  fears  than  this  gentle  lady. 
One  day,  as  I  sat  on  a  cushion  at  her  side,  for  I 
was  always  idling  about,  she  seemed  unusually 
sad. 

"What  is  the  matter,  mother?"  said  I.  We 
all  called  her  mother,  she  was  such  an  emanation 
of  gentleness. 

"  Something  that  I  cannot  understand,"  she 
replied;  "something  that  perplexes  me ;  and  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  it  forebodes  evil; 
I  wish  Emily  was  safe  through  with  her  trouble." 
Dear  Emily  expected  soon  to  add  another  to  our 
circle. 

"  Well,  mother,  what  is  it  ?"  I  persisted,  for 
evidently  there  was  a  mystery  in  it  that  won 
my  attention. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  but  say  nothing  about  it  before 
Emily;  it  may  affect  her,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  in 
reference  to  her.  Last  night  I  retired  as  usual, 
and  fell  asleep ;  how  long  I  slept  I  know  not, 
when  I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  low  music 
that  seemed  to  be  in  the  chamber;  I  listened  for 
some  time,  thinking  perhaps  it  might  be  you  at 
the  piano,  until  1  recollected  you  were  not  in  the 
house.  The  sounds  continuing,  I  arose  and 
opened  the  window;  it  might  be  a  serenade  in 
the  neighborhood;  but  the  hour  was  too  late 
and  the  street  deserted.  I  lay  down  again, 
endeavoring  to  compose  my  mind  to  sleep,  when 
the  sounds  commenced  again,  indistinct  at  first, 
but  gradually  swelling  to  a  loud  anthem.  IVo 
words  were  uttered,  but  it  was  an  anthem  of 
triumph  and  rejoicing.     Emily  is  going  to  die, 
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Emily  is  going  to  die  !"  And  she  folded  her 
hands  and  wept. 

I  encouraged  and  soothed  her,  but  the  mys- 
terious music  made  such  an  impression  on  me 
that,  Boon  after,  when  Emily  entered  the  room, 
and  the  sunlight  fell  on  her  rich  hair,  lighting 
up  her  splendid  complexion  and  heavenly  eyes, 
I  thought  I  beheld  her  crowned  already  with  a 
halo  of  glory.  Soon  after  this,  and  a  few  days 
after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Emily  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  departed  from  among  us,  and  a 
triumphal  departure  she  made. 

Verily,  the  mourners  at  her  bedside  could  ex- 


I 


claim  with  the  prophet,  "  Our  loved  one,  our 
loved  one,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen 
thereof!" 

The  coffin  that  enshrined  the  remains  of  the 
loved  and  worshipped  Emily  was  the  last  one 
borne  from  that  house,  so  far  as  the  family  were 
concerned ;  for  the  bereaved  husband  moved 
from  it  at  once  and  forever. 

So  that  the  saying  of  the  old  neighbors  proved 
true :  the  first  new  article  borne  into  that  house 
was  a  coffin,  and  tho  coffin  of  the  beloved  and 
worshipped  Emily  was  the  last. 


TRANSIENT    THOUGHTS.— NO.    II. 


BY     MRS.     S  V  S  A  N     H  .     W  A  n  D  E  L  L  . 


The  Indian  summer  is  the  poet  of  the  sea- 
sons ;  the  very  atmosphere  appears  imaginative, 
and  filled  with  murmuring  harmony ;  all  sounds 
fall  upon  the  car  as  if  wrapped  in  velvet;  the 
light  is  rosy ;  the  air  soft  and  hazy ;  even  the 
little  birds  and  insects  appear  dreamy  and  spirit- 
ual; it  is  indeed  the  genius  of  the  year.  On 
such  a  day,  one  mused  in  adoration  upon  this 
ideal  world ;  it  was  one  who  could  enter  into  its 
mysteries,  for  he  was  elevated,  refined,  and  in- 
tellectual. Wealth  had  lavished  her  treasures ; 
but,  by  the  depravity  of  others,  she  had  "  taken 
wings  and  flown  away"  at  a  period  when  habits 
were  formed,  to  second  nature,  in  unison  with 
her  resources,  leaving  him  in  penury,  want,  and 
sorrow.  Yet,  this  Indian  summer,  this  benign 
shadow  of  God  on  the  face  of  the  earth  glided 
over  that  heart  as  it  poured  forth  its  prayer  of 
faith  ;  and  peace  came.  It  came  "as  the  wind 
blowcth,  where  it  listeth  ;  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
comcth,  or  whither  it  goeth."  Passing  by,  in- 
different to  every  humane  impulse,  a  Caligula 
in  character,  and  grown  old  in  vice,  is  another 
individual,  a  man  of  millions.  To-day,  he  dines 
upon  turtle  soup,  upon  ortolans  and  tokay,  and 
many  courses,  and  though  starvation  trembled 
at  his  door,  would  have  feasted  on  the  tongues 
of  nightingales,  or,  like  Cleopatra,  have  dissolved 
an  almost  priceless  pearl  for  a  wager.  He  re- 
clines upon  down,  and  is  covered  with  satin. 
Where  now  is  our  destitute  gentleman,  our  man 
of  feeling?  He  is  laboring  in  an  attic,  and  has 
dined  on  bread  and  water.  Can  we  think  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  ordered  this  individually  ? 
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that  he  predestines  one  to  starvation,  and  an- 
other to  luxury — one  to  blessings,  and  another 
to  sorrows — one  to  deformity,  and  another  to 
beauty  ?  No  more,  we  respectfully  answer,  than 
we  can  believe  that  one  is  born  to  predestined 
endless  happiness,  and  another  to  endless  woe. 
Where,  then,  could  that  Divine  attribute  of  mercy 
and  benevolence  be  which  has  clothed  the  earth 
with  so  much  beauty,  and  gemmed  the  heavens 
with  celestial  light?  From  the  delicately-folded 
flower,  tinted  beyond  the  imitation  of  the  most 
artistic  taste,  to  the  rustling  forest  and  anthem- 
sounding  sea,  earth  is  profuse  in  sources  of  en- 
joyment to  mankind — enjoyments  which  are 
harmoniously  blended  in  touching  our  souls  with 
vital  electric  light,  that  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
great  First  Cause,  the  element  of  piety  and  truth. 
Nature  is  the  scriptum  of  God,  and  calls  us 
ceaselessly  to  Him.  Even  before  the  misty  vision 
of  a  degraded  being,  this  light  of  lore  glimmers 
and  vanishes  like  a  meteor  in  the  heavens  it 
was  calling  him  to ;  but,  as  his  heart  purifies 
and  prays,  all  nature  is  translated  by  him  into 
the  language  of  God,  and  becomes  a  "  light  to 
his  path,  and  a  lamp  to  his  feet." 

That  Omniscience  "saw  it  was  good"  to  create 
the  earth  from  a  nebula,  "without  form  and 
void,"  and  to  move  upon  the  darkness,  and 
command  the  light,  and,  by  immutable  laws  for 
the  government  of  matter  and  progression,  to 
continue  it  in  its  orbit  to  the  present  day,  is 
to  our  minds  a  source  of  endless  wonder  and 
admiration ;  changeless  these  laws,  perfect  in 
cause  and  effect,  and  the  anatomy  of  matter 
so  complicated,  so  multiplied,  so  perfect.     Dr. 
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Paley  has  shown,  in  his  chapter  on  compensation, 
that  in  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  found  "  a 
relation  where  the  defects  of  one  part  or  another 
organ  are  supplied  by  the  structure  of  another 
part,  or  of  another  organ;  thus,  the  short,  un- 
bending neck  of  the  elephant  is  compensated  by 
the  length  and  flexibility  of  his  proboscis.  He 
could  not  have  reached  the  ground  without  it; 
or  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  might  have  fed  upon 
fruit,  leaves,  or  branches  of  trees,  how  was  he 
to  drink?  Should  it  be  asked,  Why  is  the  ele- 
phant's neck  so  short  ?  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  weight  of  his  head,  so  heavy,  could  not  have 
been  supported  at  the  end  of  a  longer  lever." 
So  are  all  animals  provided  for  the  evils  incident 
to  their  position.  We  have  heard  of  the  cuttle- 
fish, that,  when  pursued  by  its  enemy,  will  cast 
from  its  body  a  dark  fluid,  which  clouds  the 
water,  and  enables  it  to  elude  its  pursuer.  So 
is  it  with  a  little  bug  inhabiting  the  land,  whose 
generic  name  we  do  not  know  (it  is  commonly 
called  the  artillery  bug) ;  when  pursued,  you 
will  hear  a  sharp  sound,  and  see  it  immediately 
followed  by  a  thick  gray  smoke.  A  cat  or  dog 
will  take  by  instinct  medicine  when  his  system 
is  out  of  order,  and  sicken  and  nauseato  as  he 
selects  and  eats  the  particular  grasses  his  malady 
may  require. 


We  would  observe  that  throughout  nature  we 
see  perpetually  contending  powers.  We  find 
this  in  the  sublimely  magnificent  solar,  planetary, 
and  astral  world ;  in  gravitation,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air ;  in  good  and  evil ;  in  life  and 
death. 

We  believe  that  the  moral  and  physical  uni- 
verse is  governed  by  fixed  laws.  Our  Saviour 
said  of  the  man  that  was  born  blind,  when  asked 
"if  he  or  his  parents  had  sinned,  that  he  was 
born  blind:"  "Neither  hath  this  man  sinned, 
nor  his  parents,  but  that  the  works  of  God  should 
be  made  manifest  in  him." 

For  man,  the  inevitable  evils  of  life  possess 
their  remedy  in  prayer.  God  guards  and  pro- 
tects those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  for  our 
peace  is  in  the  mind,  and  not  in  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  surrounded.  As  the  garden  of 
Eden  around  the  tree  of  evil,  so  are  our  prayers 
sufficient  for  our  happiness  and  necessities  in 
this  life ;  and  God  will,  in  answer  to  them,  so 
order  circumstances  as  often  to  relieve  us  when 
we  thought  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  effect  a 
remedy.  The  miracle  is  wrought  for  us  by  the 
intercession  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  who  has 
said:  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 


THE    MISSISSIPPI. 


BY     THE     KEY.     T.     HEMPSTEAD. 


One  thousand  miles  by  night  and  day  have  I 
Rode  the  Ohio's  wave,  and  heard  the  dash 
Of  his  dark  waters  round  the  struggling  prow 
That  hurled  them  back  in  mist  and  snowy  foam, 
Or  drove  them,  flashing  with  curved  necks,  to  lave 
The  grim  and  twisted  roots  of  the  old  woods 
That  bloom  and  moan  and  throw  along  the  wave 
Their  still  and  solemn  shadows.     I  have  gazed 
Upon  the  majesty  that  robes  his  form 
As  with  a  silvery  garment ;  I  have  laid 
My  head  upon  his  heaving  breast  while  Night 
Sat  on  the  hills  and  decked  her  brow  with  star3, 
Or  round  her  shoulders  threw  a  gauze  of  thin, 
Transparent  moon-beams,  while  she  heard  the  moan 
Of  mighty  forests  and  the  wail  of  seas 
Send  their  lone  music  down  the  silent  halls. 
But  now  there  rushes  on  my  gaze  a  form 
Upon  whose  brow  the  hand  ot  God  has  set 
Tue  seal  of  his  more  dread  Omnipotence. 
What  thoughts  come  surging  up  my  brain,  and  fill 
Its  chambers  with  a  dim,  oppressive  awe, 
As  for  the  first  I  gaze  along  thy  deep, 
Dark-rolling  tides,  and  hear  their  heavy  plunge, 
Ceaseless  and  hollow,  round  our  groaning  keel, 
Tremendous  Mississippi!    As  I  bend 


Down  from  the  rushing  bark  on  which  I  glide, 

Upon  the  watery  mass  that  rolls  below, 

Eddy  on  eddy,  wave  that  bursts  on  wave, 

Rapid  and  bottomless,  black  with  sand  and  leaves, 

And  crumbling  twigs  of  sycamore  that  grew 

Beneath  the  suns  and  fell  amidst  the  frosts 

Of  Iowa,  I  feel  as  if  my  feet 

Stood  tottering  on  the  awful  verge  that  slopes 

Above  the  Eternal  World.    A  heavy  sound 

Rolls  up  the  still,  dim  chambers  of  my  soul, 

Smiting  the  spirit's  ear,  as  when  the  roar 

Of  seas  that  break  eternally  and  fling 

Their  foam  upon  some  bleak,  rock-guarded  isle, 

Comes  rushing  on  the  solemn  wind  of  night, 

Hollow  and  deep  and  vast.    That  mighty  sound 

Wafts  me  afar ;  I  stand  beneath  the  skies 

Where  this  enormous  artery  that  throbs 

Beneath  me  has  its  heart  amidst  the  rocks 

And  oaken  solitudes  where  savage  hands 

Still  bend  the  twanging  bow,  and  undern* 

The  mantle  of  the  snows  that  drift  and  gleam 

Along  the  Rocky  Mountains.    I  behold 

Where  leaps  his  infant  stream,  all  cold  and  clear, 

In  some  lone  dell,  laving  the  yellow  roots 

Of  elm  and  beech  that  see  their  silken  stems 
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Twinkle  and  gleam  within  the  glassy  pool, 
Save  when  from  pendent  twig  the  dropping  dew, 
Or  falling  insect,  mars  the  fairy  scene, 
And  breaks  the  6weet  illusion.    Timidly 
The  nimble  deer  comes  down  to  drink  and  cool 
Her  sculptured  limbs  within  the  silver  tide. 
Along  the  slender  channel,  dark,  smooth  stones 
Make  little  islets,  where  the  downy  moss 
Blossoms  and  dies,  and  forms  a  reeking  soil 
Whereon  the  brittle  watercress  shoots  up 
Its  taper  stalk  and  bears  its  pale  white  flower. 
Downward  my  feet  pursue  the  swelling  6tream 
Along  the  shady  dell.    The  rustling  banks 
Slope  to  the  dancing  brook ;  gray  beeches  lift, 
And  hoary  pines,  along  the  bordering  hills, 
Their  tapering,  unhewn  columns.    On  the  marge, 
The  hoarding  bee  bends  down  the  soft-eyed  flowers, 
Yellow  and  blue  and  gold,  watched  by  the  eye 
And  watered  by  the  tender  hand  of  God 
Amid  these  unstirred  solitudes.     Soft  brakes 
And  odorous  ferns  nod  on  the  rifted  rock3 
That  wear  their  gay  embroidery  of  moss, 
Purple  and^ued  and  crimson,  while  the  breeze 
That  wanders  rustling  through  the  umbrage  dim 
Comes  with  their  perfumes  heavy.    Further  down 
My  footsteps  wind  along  the  sinuous  rill — 
Deeper  its  channel  grows,  its  tide  more  strong; 
The  vale  expands,  and  from  the  neighboring  slopes 
Down  leap  the  sister  streams  to  meet  the  tide 
That  now  no  longer  purls  a  timid  rill, 
But  foams  and  swells  into  a  regal  torrent, 

I  and  dark  and  strong.    Through  banks  abrupt, 
Where  steep,  black  shadows  make  a  night  of  day, 
It  rushes  with  the  flash,  the  dizzy  plunge, 
The  joy  and  thunder  of  the  cataract — 
Now  deepens  to  a  broad  and  placid  lake, 
Within  whose  pebbly  margin,  clear  and  calm, 
The  mottled  lily  and  the  bending  pine 
Look  down  upon  their  answering  images 
Carved  in  the  living  crystal ;  now  by  green, 
Bright  fields  and  undulating  plains  that  bear 
The  juicy  cane  and  snowy  cotton-down; 
By  regal  mansions  where  the  planter's  hand, 
With  careful  art,  embowers  his  breezy  porch 
In  climbing  vines  and  gorgeous  shrubbery, 
Down  rushing  sweeps  and  roars  the  gathering  tide, 
Till  now  it  foams  in  thy  tremendous  wave, 

0  mightiest  stream,  that  from  earth's  Alpine  crags 
Rolls  down  its  thundrous  volume  to  the  main ! 
The  leaden  night  falls  round  me  solemnly — 

The  wind,  that,  sobbing,  runs  along  the  deck, 
Bears  on  its  wing  the  bitter  smell  of  brakes 
And  osiers  found  amidst  the  budding  woods 
And  vales  of  Arkansaw ;  the  distant  lights 
Come  faintly  struggling  through  the  filmy  mist. 

1  turn  my  gaze  out  o'er  the  rolling  mass, 
Across  whose  ripply  mirror,  like  a  veil, 
Trickling,  the  warm  moist  breath  of  twilight  falls 
And  clouds  the  lustre  of  its  liquid  glass. 

My  thoughts  float  up  the  sombre  stream  of  years, 
And  hear,  slow-rolling  through  their  voiceless  gloom, 
Tne  ponderous  bell  of  Time.     What  centuries 
Have  darkled  o'er  his  glass,  and  worn  the  snow 
Upon  their  furrowed  brows,  since  first  the  sun 
Beheld  his  image  flashing  in  thy  wave  ? 
An  answer  from  thy  thundering  torrent  comes, 


"  Myriads  of  ages !"  while  thy  crowded  ranks 

Of  cypress  gray  and  giant  cottonwood 

Back  o'er  thy  boiling  eddies  roll  the  sound, 

"  Myriads  of  ages !"    As  the  drops  that  whirl 

Within  thy  bosom,  or  the  yellow  sands 

That  toss  through  all  thy  plunging  waves  and  mar 

The  glory  of  thy  face,  have  been  the  years 

That  o'er  thy  breast  have  rolled  in  gloom  or  sun, 

Tornado,  thunder,  autUmn-pomp,  or  spring, 

Yet  left  thee  bounding  in  eternal  youth. 

Thousand  of  suns  ere  our  First  Parent  stretched 

Her  hand  to  seize  the  interdicted  fruit, 

Or  ere  the  ring  of  Jubal's  primal  harp 

Roused  the  far  silence  of  the  Olden  World 

Wildly  sonorous,  did  each  winged  air 

That  wandered  o'er  thee  waft  a  grander  strain, 

A  mighty,  mingled  moan  of  waves  and  woods; 

A  wild,  vast  anthem,  ever  rolling  up 

To  God,  and  through  his  everlasting  fane, 

The  shining,  solemn  blue.     The  cayman  lurked 

Voracious  on  thy  reedy  banks,  and  shut 

His  clanking  jaws  upon  the  unwary  prey, 

Then  headlong  sank  into  the  closing  wave. 

The  prairie-roving  bison,  which  the  ark, 
That  rested  on  the  brow  of  Ararat, 
Haply  within  its  little  universe 
Held  not,  ere  yet  God's  watchful  cherub  stood 
With  armor-shooting  flame,  and  circling  blade 
That  blazed  above  the  blasted  Paradise, 
With  lusty  limbs  subdued  thy  battling  floods, 
Shook  the  dark  deluge  from  his  shaggy  sides, 
And  plunged  him  in  the  flowery  wilderness. 
The  roaming  mastodon,  that  stood  in  size 
A  temple's  bulk,  drank  of  thy  turbid  wave 
The  plashy  margin  trembled  to  his  tread, 
Upon  the  oak  whose  rugged  rind  inlocked 
The  wiry  strength  which  thirty  summers  gave, 
The  monster  pressed  his  dark,  enormous  front ; 
The  sinewy  boll  swayed  to  the  ponderous  mass 
As  when  down  comes  in  wrath  the  howling  storm 
Upon  the  slender  willow.     Tremblingly 
The  savage  wolf  cowered  down  within  his  brake ; 
The  panther  sought  his  lair  with  troubled  speed, 
While  at  the  still  of  night  his  crushing  tramp 
And  horrid  bellow  shook  the  frighted  gloom. 

Morning  at  last  bursts  o'er  the  rousing  world, 

Vocal  with  song  and  glorious  with  bloom ; 

I  part  from  these,  my  pleasant  wanderings 

With  voiceful  Nature  through  her  leafy  fane, 

And  fade  my  visions  of  this  brave  and  green 

Old  world  that  comes  no  more.    The  fettered  stream, 

Launching  its  iron  clangors  o'er  the  wave, 

The  bright  plantation,  and  the  bustling  town, 

Warn  me  that  in  these  airy  halls  of  thought 

I  linger  not  too  long.    Yet  I  will  deem 

It  good  for  man  communion  thus  to  hold 

With  the  Invisible,  Living  Heart  that  throbs 

Beneath  this  rough,  material  covering 

We  see  and  feel,  fills  all  its  secret  veins 

With  love,  and  clothes  it  with  a  beauteous  form. 

Thus  shall  he  still  the  baser  thougnts,  and  lift 

His  better  nature  from  the  mire  of  earth, 

The  curse  and  jar  of  sordid  merchandise, 

To  that  bright  country  where  the  Almighty's  stej* 

Glow  like  the  morn  along  the  eternal  hills. 


CHARADES    IN     ACTION 

Answer  to  Charade  in  the  June  number — Pass-port. 


CHARACTERS. 

Mm  Howard.        Sir  Walter  Neville. 
Me.  Gardener.  Fanny  Woodlet. 

Charles  Gardener.     Mrs.  Lockwood. 

Scene  1. — Mr.  Gardener's  library. 

Enter  Mr.  Gardener  and  Charles. 

Gardener. — Mr.  Howard  has  undertaken 
the  sales  to-day.  I  expect  him  to  call  and  re- 
port the  state  of  the  market,  and  it  would  be 
advisable  that  you  should  wait  his  coming. 

Charles. — That  I  will  gladly  do,  for  I  have 
also  something  important  to  communicate  to 
you.  With  your  consent,  my  dear  sir,  I  ear- 
nestly wish  to  marry. 

Gardener. — My  consent !  viy  consent,  son  ! 
Since  I  entered  into  the  prosperous  concern  in 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  partner,  I  have 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  violated  the  laws  of 
partnership.  In  my  words,  and  in  my  deeds,  I 
have  scrupulously  acted  as  one  of  the  firm — ■ 
nevei  for  myself  alone.  I  will  make  a  minute 
of  your  proposal,  and  bring  it  before  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Howard  at  our  next  meeting.  We  will 
then  jointly  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and,  if  the  transaction  be  agreed  on  as  prudent, 
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we  will  proceed  to  select  a  suitable  person  for 
your  wife. 

Charles. — My  dear  sir,  you  have  quite  mis- 
taken my  words  and  intentions.  I  decidedly 
wish  to  choose  my  own  wife ;  in  fact,  as  I  hoped 
you  understood  me,  I  have  already  made  my 
choice. 

Gardener. — Absurd  and  impossible  !  Such 
a  bargain  is  null,  wanting  the  signatures  of  the 
principals.  In  all  business  transactions,  my 
son,  it  is  your  duty,  as  well  as  your  interest, 
being  but  the  junior  partner,  to  leave  the  im- 
portant matter  of  decision  to  the  heads  of  the 
firm.  Subordination  is  one  of  the  grand  sinews 
of  business.  Even  I  submit  to  Howard ;  you,  to 
Howard  and  Gardener. 

Charles. — But  this  is  no  business  transac- 
tion, father. 

Gardener. — Every  transaction  is  a  matter 
of  business.  I  recognize  words  and  actions  only 
in  this  light. 

Charles. — But,  my  dear  father,  hear  me.  I 
am  in  love  with  the  most  charming  girl  in  the 
world.  I  wish  to  marry  her.  I  am  in  a  good 
position,  for  you  are  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  I 
am  your  only  son.  This  is  a  mere  affair  of  the 
affections,  therefore  allow  nature   to   be  your 
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-uidc  rather  than  formal  rules.     Permit  me  to 

D 

follow  my  inclination,  and  gratify  me  by  your 
approbation. 

Gardener. — Quite  incompatible  with  our 
laws  of  partnership  !  We  will  jointly  and  care- 
fully inspect  the  goods,  that  is,  the  specimens 
of  the  sex  who  are  of  suitable  age,  position,  and 
fortune,  and  will  select  one  for  you  without  flaw 
or  defect. 

Charles. — Doubtless,  sir,  you  would  choose 
a  lady  free  from  a  squint  or  a  limp ;  but  beauti- 
ful or  ugly,  rich  or  poor,  I  would  refuse  her. 
It  is  extremely  improbable  that  Mr.  Howard 
and  you  should  select  the  very  lady  to  whom  I 
am  devoted,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  compel  me  to  marry  any  other. 

Gardener. — Charles,  you  must  have  lost 
your  senses.  You  have  ever  been  exemplary 
in  the  counting-house ;  you  have  ever  conformed 
to  the  laws  of  the  establishment ;  now,  you  re- 
fuse to  agree  to  a  treaty  to  be  contracted  by  the 
heads  of  the  firm  !  This  would  be  a  proceeding 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  house,  and 
would  almost  be  sufficient  to  shake  its  credit. 

Ciiarles. — Do  believe,  sir,  that  the  public  in 
general  care  as  little  about  whom  I  shall  marry 
as  the}-  do  about  what  you  have  for  dinner. 

Gardener. — And  even  that  affair  requires  a 
consideration  of  the  effect  it  may  produce.  A 
due  medium  between  extravagance  and  parsi- 
mony is  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
credit  with  the  world. 

Charles  {aside). — I  really  believe  the  old 
gentleman  has  a  consultation  with  his  partner 
before  he  orders  his  dinner. 

Enter  Mr.  Howard. 

Howard. — Well,  Gardener,  I  bring  good 
tidings.  The  markets,  which  fell  to  suit  our 
purchases  ye.icrday,  have  risen  to  benefit  our 
sales  to-day.  And  capital  sales  we  have  made ! 
Howard  &  Gardeners  will  be  a  thousand  pounds 
better  for  this  day's  transaction.  But  you  look 
gloomy,  Gardener.  All  well  in  the  counting- 
house  ? 

Gardener. — All  is  well  in  the  counting- 
house,  Mr.  Howard ;  but  out  of  the  counting- 
house  all  is  not  well,  I  regret  to  state.  The 
junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Howard  &  Garden- 
ers threatens  to  damage  the  character  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Howard. 

Howard. — What  do  you  mean,  Gardener? 
Your  own  son  !  our  good  Charles  !  You  alarm 
me.  Speak,  Charles,  and  explain  this  serious 
charge. 

Charles. — In  truth,  Mr.  Howard,  I  merely 
asked  my  father's  consent  to  my  marriage,  as 
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any  obedient  and  affectionate  son  would  do ; 
and  he,  in  his  very  scrupulous  and  rigid  fashion, 
insists  on  making  a  business  transaction  of  my 
love  affair,  and  treating  it  as  if  it  was  a  matter 
of  buying  a  cargo  of  sugar — a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing to  which  I  cannot  agree. 

Howard. — But  perhaps,  Charles,  your  father 
has  some  serious  objection  to  the  lady. 

Charles. — Ho  has  never  even  asked  her 
name ;  but  he  insists  on  selecting  me  a  wife 
himself  from  among  the  best  specimens  in  the 
market. 

Howard. — And  probably  you  would  thank 
him,  on  some  future  day,  for  his  prudent  choice. 
Age  is  considerate ;  youth  is  headstrong.  Never- 
theless, we  will  look  at  your  selection,  and  if 
we  agree  in  our  approbation,  we  will  confirm 
the  bargain,  though  it  has  been  entered  into  by 
a  junior  partner. 

Charles  {aside). — Now  comes  my  grief. 
{Aloud.)  I  promised  to  join  the  fair  owner  of  my 
affections  in  the  park  at  two  o'clock.  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  accompany  me  at  once,  Mr. 
Howard?  My  father  will,  I  know,  attend  the 
consultation.  I  might  have  prevaricated  or 
deceived  you  in  this  affair,  but  it  is  not  in  my 
nature.  I  throw  myself  on  your  generosity,  and 
I  trust  my  respected  partners  will  deal  liberally 
with  their  obedient  servant,  Charles  Gardener. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  2.— The  Park. 

Enter  Mrs.  Lockwood  and  Fanny  Wood- 
ley.     TJiey  seat  themselves  on  a  bench. 

Fanny. — It  is  no  use  in  the  world,  dear,  good 
Mrs.  Lockwood,  going  on  giving  lessons  to  me 
at  twenty.  I  am  full  of  instruction.  I  can 
imbibe  no  more.  I  am  determined  now  to  take 
holiday,  cast  away  wisdom,  put  on  my  cap  and 
bells,  and  talk  folly  with  Charles  Gardener. 

Mrs.  Lockwood. — I  can  assure  you,  Miss 
Woodley,  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken  in  the 
calculation  of  your  mental  capacity.  The  mind 
of  man  is  ductile  and  expansive,  continually 
craving  knowledge,  and  remaining  ever  unsatis- 
fied. Even  I,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  pursuits  of  science,  and  profound  investiga- 
tions in  learning,  am  discontent.  I  see  before 
me  vast  fields  where  I  may  still  gather  more 
precious  stores.  I  am  unwilling  to  waste  an 
hour  unprofitably.  Mr.  Charles  Gardener  is  a 
man  of  education.  Mr.  Howard  speaks  of  him 
as  a  man  of  certain  talents.  I  have  not  disco- 
vered them.  I  have  attended  to  his  discourse, 
and  been  lost  in  wonder  to  find  that  in  so  many 
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words  it  is  impossible  to  extract  a  particle  of 
nourishment  for  the  understanding,  and  I  lament 
that  a  pupil  of  mine  should  derive  pleasure  from 
iating  with  a  man  of  such  frivolity. 

Fanny. — Then  what  should  you  think,  my 
dear  governess,  of  your  naughty  pupil  announc- 
ing to  you  that  she  has  condescended  to  accept 
Charles  Gardener  as  her  future  husband? 

Mrs.  Lockwood. — 1  should  repudiate  the 
assertion  as  impossible,  Miss  Woodley.  Your 
own  good  sense,  your  cultivated  mind,  your 
guardian's  contempt  for  idleness  and  folly,  would 
equally  forbid  such  a  degrading  alliance.  I  am 
content  that  you  should  marry ;  but  I  hope  and 
expect  that  you  will  select  for  your  husband  a  man 
of  profound  and  acknowledged  learning,  that 
the  collision  of  two  great  minds  may  produce 
scintillations  to  dazzle  the  world. 

Fanny. — Who  cares  for  dazzling  the  wonder- 
loving  world  ?  Not  Charles  Gardener,  and  cer- 
tainly not  Fanny  Woodley.  "Ah,  friend,  to 
dazzle  let  the  vain  design."  Our  aim,  my  good 
friend,  is  domestic  felicity.  We  have  dreams 
of  the  golden  age.  Truly,  dear  Mrs.  Lockwood, 
Charles  is  neither  a  fool,  a  fop,  nor  an  idler. 
He  certainly  talks  like  the  gay  youths  of  the 
fashionable  world,  but  he  acts  like  the  grave- 
lords  of  the  counting-house  in  all  important 
matters,  save  one.  He  is  not  grave  in  the  im- 
portant affair  of  making  love,  for  he  knows  I 
should  never"  tolerate  a  serious  lover ;  yet  he  is 
not  altogether  gay,  for  there  are  trials  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  road  to  our  happiness. 

Mrs.  Lockwood. — Assuredly,  you  have 
chosen  a  difficult  road.  It  appears  perfectly 
incredible  to  me  that  the  young  lady  to  whom  I 
have  devoted  so  many  pleasant  years  to  perfect 
in  knowledge  should  cast  aside  the  lofty  aspira- 
tions of  the  intellectual  powers  to  talk  of  love 
like  a  country  maiden. 

Fanny. — Love  has  small  regard  for  aristocra- 
tic distinctions,  and  has  been  in  all  ages  a  noted 
leveller,  you  know  well,  my  dear  madam,  though 
he  is  an  intolerable  tyrant.  I  own  my  unworthi- 
ness.  The  same  potent  spell  that  enlightened 
the  dull  mind  of  Cymon  has  converted  your 
Clio  into  a  Dorcas  But  this  is  the  holiday  of 
my  life,  good  friend ;  do  not  grudge  me  it.  Re- 
member how  incessantly  I  have  labored,  through 
your  pleasant  years,  at  Greek  verbs,  mathemati- 
cal problems,  and  scientific  experiments  till  my 
poor  head  ached  with  excess  of  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Lockwood. — I  was  ever  anxious,  my 
dear  pupil,  that  you  should  have  reasonable  and 
healthy  relaxation  from  severe  study. 

Fanny  (sighing). —  Yes,  you  would  say: 
<l  Come,  my  dear  child,  you  need  recreation ; 


1st  us  coat  from  labor,  and  enjoy  a  chapter  of 
Hallam's  •  Middle  Ages.'"  The  book  is  doubt- 
rich  in  wisdom;  but,  to  speak  the  whole 
truth,  I  do  propose  that  one  of  the  fust  acts  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Gardener's  independence  shall  be 
to  make  a  bonfire  of  Ilalluin,  for  there  is  head- 
ache in  the  sight  of  it. 

Mrs.  Lockwood. — What  vast  labor  have  I 
expended  in  vain  ! 

Fanny. — Not  in  vain,  my  dear  and  best 
friend.  You  have  laid  a  solid  and  excellent 
foundation,  and  though  the  superstructure  may 
be  somewhat  lighter  and  more  ornamental  than 
you  proposed,  it  will  stand  the  firmer  for  your 
valuable  labors. 

Mrs.  Lockwood. — My  mistaken  child,  I  am 
grievously  disappointed ;  but  what  does  your 
sagacious  guardian  say  of  this  unfortunate  affair  ? 

Fanny. — He  knows  nothing  of  it  yet.  I 
must  leave  Charles  to  manage  the  proposal  in 
his  own  way,  for,  kind  as  he  is,  I  am  somewhat 
afraid  of  my  grave  guardian  ;  and,  moreover,  he 
has,  I  know,  some  plan  for  marrying  me  to  Sir 
Walter  Neville. 

Mrs.  Lockwood. — The  gentleman  we  met 
last  week  at  Lady  Burton's  ball?  Then,  my 
child,  although  his  birth  is  noble,  I  shall  oppose 
such  an  alliance,  for  his  mind  is  uncultivated, 
his  manners  unpolished,  and  his  language  unin- 
telligible. 

Enter  Messrs.  Gardener  and  Howard. 

Mr.  Howard. — Well  met,  my  dear  child.  I 
will  rest  near  you  awhile,  for  I  am  somewhat 
weary  with  my  unusual  rambles  in  the  parade 
of  fashion,  whither  our  young  friend,  Mr. 
Charles,  has  led  his  father  and  myself  on  a 
fruitless  chase  after  an  ignis  fatuus. 

Charles. — By  no  means  a  fruitless  search, 
Mr.  Howard,  for  you  see  before  you  the  fair 
object  of  my  daring  love;  and  not  from  my 
father,  but  from  you,  I  now  supplicate  pardon 
and  favor. 

Fanny. — "  Too  rash  !  too  unadvised  !  too 
sudden !" 

Mr.  Howard. — You  must  be  well  aware, 
Mr.  Charles  Gardener,  that  Miss  Woodley  is  an 
heiress,  bequeathed,  with  her  large  estates,  to 
my  charge  by  her  father,  a  man  of  rank.  You 
are  active  and  well  informed,  a  useful  junior 
partner  in  the  house  of  Howard  &  Gardeners, 
but  wholly  unsuitable  to  become  the  husband 
of  Miss  Woodley. 

Mr.  Gardener. — That  is  the  decision  of 
Howard  &  Gardener,  Charles. 

Mr.  Howard. — Understand  me,  Mr.  Charles. 
I  place  a  due  value  on  your  good  conduct  and 
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pleasant  acquirements;  but  I  do  not  consider 
myself  authorized  to  bestow  the  hand  of  Miss 
Woodlcy  on  you,  especially  as  I  have  this  morn- 
ing received  a  proposal  from  Sir  Walter  Neville, 
tvho,  though  personally  unknown  to  me,  I  am 
inclined  to  favor,  as  I  am  assured  he  is  a  baronet 
of  good  blood  and  handsome  fortune,  in  all  re- 
spects a  suitable  match  for  Miss  Woodlcy.  I 
have  invited  him  to  dine  at  my  little  villa  this 
evening,  and  to  prove  that  I  wish  this  affair  to 
pass  off  amicably,  I  request  you  and  your  valued 
father  to  join  us. 

Charles. — I  feci  much  overcome,  Mr.  How- 
ard  

Fanny  (aside  to  Charles). — Come,  Charles;  I 
order  you  to  come.    I  have  a  plan  ! 

Charles. — It  is  vain,  sir,  to  contend  against 
your  wishes.     I  obey  you. 

Fanny  (aside). — Now,  my  dear,  good  guard- 
ian, you  or  me  ? 


Scene  the  Last. — A  dining-room ;  the  des- 
sert, glasses,  <$-c.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Gar- 
dener, Charles,  Sir  Walter. 

Sir  Walter. — Well  now,  I  say,  old  governor, 
what  do  you  pay  down  with  the  girl  ?  I  'm  the 
man  to  make  her  cash  circulate.  Then  she's 
such  a  pretty  creature !  How  well  she  '11  make 
up  in  her  riding  gear!  I  shall  have  "Flying 
Dragon"  trained  with  a  petticoat,  if  he'll  stand 
it.  He  won't  carry  me  at  any  price.  He  has 
thrown  mo  twice ;  but  if  he  '11  bear  the  petti- 
coat, Fanny  shall  join  the  hunt  on  "  Flying 
Dragon."  But  in  the  matter  of  the  tin,  what 
do  you  say,  old  fellow? 

Mr.  Howard. — Sir  Walter,  your  noble  an- 
cestors would  have  understood  the  language  you 
use  as  little  as  I  do.  Am  I  correct  in  believing 
that  you  inquire  the  amount  of  the  portion  of 
Miss  Woodley? 

Sir  Walter. — That 's  the  ticket,  my  brick  ! 
Out  with  it ! 

Charles. — But,  Sir  Walter — Mr.  Howard, 
permit  me  to  speak — it  is  surely  not  intended — 
Sir  Walter  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  proposing  to 
place  Miss  Woodley  on  an  animal  he  has  thought 
it  appropriate  to  name  "Flying  Dragon." 

Sir  Walter. — Hollo!  my  fine  fellow.  What! 
you  have  set  up  a  character  already,  have  you? 
And  who  coached  you  up  to  knowing  anything 
about  the  article  of  horse-flesh  ?  "  Flying 
Dragon"  is  a  jewel,  but  a  bit  vicious  now  and 
then,  and  Fanny  will  look  splash  mounted  on 
him. 

Mr.  Gardener. — Mr.  Howard,  would  it  not 
be  expedient,  I  presume  to  suggest,  that  some 


guarantee  should  bo  required  by  the  firm  of 
Howard  &.  Gardeners  for  the  safety  of  the  life 
of  Miss  Woodlcy,  she  being  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  one  of  the  firm,  and  exposed  to  risk  and 
hazard?  A  bond  might  be  entered  into,  and 
signed  by  Sir  Walter  Neville,  to  insure 

Sir  Walter. — Stop  there !  Catch  me  giving 
bonds  !  I  know  a  little  about  putting  my  name 
to  parchments  and  papers  now.  The  post-obits 
that  came  upon  me  after  the  old  governor  was 
laid  among  his  ancestors  were  astonishing,  I 
guess. 

Mr.  Howard. — I  tell  you  candidly,  Sir  Wal- 
ter, that  the  man  who  pretends  to  the  hand  of 
Miss  Woodley  must  prove  to  me  that  his  estate 
is  free  and  uncrippled.  Her  fortune  entitles  her 
to  a  position  of  positive  affluence. 

Sir  Walter. — All  right,  old  chap.  The 
governor  cut  up  monstrously  well,  and  we  shall 
spin  along,  first  class,  in  express  train.  Why,  I 
have  chests  of  old  family  plate,  and  bags  of  the 
ready  in  the  house,  for  to-day  was  my  first  rent 
day,  and  there 's  lots  of  cash  for  the  jolly  house- 
breakers. 

Gardener. — Sir  Walter,  it  is  imprudent  and 
unbusiness-like  to  keep  cash  in  the  house. 

Sir  Walter. — It's  ready  for  use,  you  sec; 
and  there  isn't  a  blood-thirsty  rascal  in  the  king- 
dom durst  come  where  I  was.  Bless  you  !  they 
know  what  a  desperate  fellow  I  am !  My  pistols 
and  my  cutlass  always  at  hand ;  and  if,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  I  heard  a  sound  such  as  a  mouse 
might  make,  I  seize  my  arms.  It's  just  "Up, 
guards,  and  at  'em ;"  and  I  '11  be  bound  I  could 
scatter  the  whole  gang  before  my  lazy  rascals 
had  put  on  their  slippers. 

Gardener. — You  seem,  Sir  Walter,  to  be  a 
man  of  wonderful  courage,  and  inclined  to 
bloodshed. 

Sir  Walter. — I  '11  tell  you  what,  old  gent, 
if  I  were  to  find  you  in  my  house  uninvited,  I 
should  make  no  bones  in  shooting  you ;  it  would 
be  justifiable  homicide. 

Loud  shrieks  in  the  passage;  Sir  Walter  trem- 
bles, and  shrinks  behind  Charles. 

Enter  Mrs.  Lockwood  and  Fanny. 

Mrs.  Lockwood. — There  are  robbers  in  the 
house,  Mr.  Howard ;  and  both  John  and  the 
butler  are  down  in  the  village  ! 

Fanny. — Do  not  leave  the  room,  my  dear 
guardian,  for  I  heard  the  wretches  vow  they 
would  have  your  life  and  Sir  Walter's. 

Charles. — Have  you  pistols,  Sir  Walter? 
Let  us,  if  possible,  arm  ourselves,  to  defend  Mr 
Howard  and  his  property. 

Sir  Walter. — People  don't  usually  take  pis- 
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tols  to  dinner  parties,  Mr.  Charles,  nor  do  they 
expect  to  he  invited  to  be  robbed  and  murdered. 
Really,  Mrs.  Governess,  you  and  your  pupil 
ought  to  have  looked  better  after  the  household 
than  to  have  let  both  your  men  be  out.  I  can- 
not be  of  any  use.  Pray,  Miss  Fanny,  which 
door  can  we  escape  by? 

Fanny. — Oh,  Sir  Walter,  there  are  two  men 
in  the  hall  at  the  front  door,  and  more  in  the 
butler's  pantry,  near  the  back  door. 

A  loud  tramping  is  heard  approaching  the  door. 
Charles  seizes  the  poker,  and  stands  before 
Me.  Howard  and  his  father.  The  ladies 
shriek,  and  Sir  Walter  steals  backward, 
opens  a  window,  and  drops  out.  Fanny 
bursts  into  a  loud  laugh. 

Fanny  (opening  the  door,  and  speaking  to  some 
one  outside). — That  will  do,  John  ;  you  may  dis- 
miss the  forces.  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for 
alarming  you,  my  dear  guardian.  It  was  a  lit- 
tle plot,  known  only  to  Mrs.  Lockwood  and  me, 
to  terrify  the  boaster,  Sir  Walter ;  and  I  hope  we 
have  convinced  everybody  that  he  is  a  thorough 
poltroon,  and,  therefore,  unworthy  of  a  woman's 
love. 

Howard. — That  was  a  conclusion,  my  dear 
Fanny,  at  which  I  had  previously  arrived.  I 
had  decided  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  impru- 
dence to  consign  you  and  your  property  to  Sir 
Walter,  and  his  base  unmanliness  confirms  my 
judgment.  My  partners  and  I  will  give  this 
matter  some  further  consideration ;  but  I  think 
we  shall  agree  that  your  fortune  cannot  be  more 
safely  invested  than  in  the  house  of  Howard  & 
Gardeners,  you  consenting  to  accept  as  your 
husband  the  junior  partner  of  that  firm.  I  place 
this  proposal  before  you,  young  lady,  and  await 
your  answer. 

Fanny. — If  I  may  make  my  own  terms,  I 
have  no  objection  to  become  one  of  the  firm. 

Howard. — We  will  consider  that  as  settled ; 
and  now,  Gardener,  for  your  decision. 

Gardener. — In  this  instance,  I  shall  say,  as 
on  all  former  consultations,  Gardener  submits  to 
Howard. 

Howard. — And  you,  Charles? 

Charles. — Following  the  advice  and  exam- 
ple of  my  father,  I  can  only  say  Gardener  junior 
submits  to  Gardener  senior. 

Howard. — Then,  my  worthy  old  friend,  we 
agree  that,  as  our  junior  partner  was  willing  to 
risk  his  life  to  save  the  heads  of  the  firm,  we 
will  reward  his  worth  and  valor  by  giving  up  to 
him  our  valuable  charge.  We  consign  this  trust 
to  you,  Mr.  Charles  Gardener,  trusting  that  we 
shall  secure  your  profit,  and   satisfy  our  own 


scruples.  We  are  glad  to  have  disposed  of  our 
trust  to  an  honest  and  brave  merchant,  and  to 
have  escaped  the  danger  of  allying  her  with  the 
degenerate  descendant  of  the  valiant  NevillcB  of 
the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Fanny. — And  I  think,  Mrs.  Lockwood,  you 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  sagacious  pupil. 
I  do  not  think  many  people  will  find  out  what, 
under  the  guise  of  valor,  is  the  true  distinction 
of  Sir  Walter  Neville.  [The  scene  closes. 


ELEANORA,  DAUGHTER  OF  EDWARD  II. 

This  illustrious  lady  had  been  married,  at  the 
tender  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  stern  Raynald  II., 
Earl  of  Gueldres  and  Gutzten,  afterwards  raised 
to  a  dukedom  by  the  Emperor  Louis,  and  had 
brought  her  consort  a  dower  worthy  of  an  Eng- 
lish princess.  The  union  was  blessed  in  a  few 
years  by  a  family  of  beautiful  children,  the  hope 
and  pride  of  the-  little  state,  while  the  duchess 
was  not  more  admired  for  her  personal  loveliness 
than  venerated  for  her  virtues.  But  the  stout 
Duke  Raynald  had  by  this  time  spent  her  dower, 
and,  the  treasure  gone,  began  to  grow  weary  of 
his  spouse.  Pondering  how  to  procure  a  di- 
vorce, for  which  he  could  find  no  pretext  in  her 
blameless  life,  he  adopted  the  bold  step  of  inform- 
ing the  Papal  authorities  that  she  was  afflicted 
with  leprosy.  The  duchess,  though  surrounded 
by  spies,  was  secretly  apprised  of  his  designs, 
and  met  them  by  a  measure  equally  bold,  but 
wholly  free  from  reproach.  Arrayed  in  a  tunic, 
which  covered  but  a  portion  of  her  body, 
she  enveloped  herself  in  a  capacious  mantle, 
and,  leading  two  of  her  children  by  the  hand, 
entered  the  council-room  of  the  palace  at  the 
moment  that  the  duke  was  about  to  make  a 
statement  of  his  intentions  to  his  assembled 
nobles.  "  I  am  come,  my  beloved  lord,"  she  cried, 
"  to  seek  a  diligent  examination  respecting  the 
corporeal  taint  imputed  to  me.  Let  it  be  seen, 
now  whether  I  am  really  afflicted  with  leprosy." 
And,  with  these  words,  she  threw  off  her  cloak, 
disclosing  the  delicate  but  healthy  texture  of  her 
skin,  while  eloquent  tears  bedewed  her  cheeks. 
"  These,"  she  continued,  "  are  my  children  and 
yours.  Do  they,  too,  share  in  the  blemish  of 
their  mother  ?  But  it  may  come  to  pass  that 
the  people  of  Gueldres  may  yet  mourn  our  sepa- 
ration when  they  behold  the  failure  of  our  line." 
An  incident  so  affecting  and  so  sublime  softened 
both  the  duke  and  his  nobles.  The  royal  pair 
were  reconciled  ;  but  the  male  line  of  Raynald, 
as  the  duchess  had  almost  predicted,  failed  in  his 
son,  and  the  ducal  crown  passed  into  the  female 
branch ! 
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"But  then  I  shall  write  every  week,  grand- 
mother, and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  everything; 
the  winter  won't  be  very  long." 

"  Xot  to  you,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs.  Henry, 
pleasantly. 

"  You  know,  grandmother,  I  would  much 
rather  stay  with  you."  And  the  young  girl 
leaned  caressingly  over  her  relative's  chair  as 
she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  no  !  you  would  not ;  and  I  would  not 
have  you,  for  I  think  it  best,  for  many  reasons 
besides  the  music,  that  you  should  go.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  of  only  children  being 
spoiled ;  it  must  be  worse  with  only  grand- 
children." 

"  I  'in  sure  you  never  spoiled  me  !" 

"  There  arc  more  ways  of  spoiling  than  the 
weak  indulgence  of  will  and  whim.  I  did  not 
think  of  that,  Laura." 

"  Well,"  said  Laura,  waiting  the  explanation, 
and  thinking  "  what  would  grandmother  say  if 
she  knew  Aunt  Ellen  thought  she  was  harsh 
and  overstriet  with  me?"  though  in  her  heart 
the  girl  felt  that  all  had  been  right  and  best  in 
the  firm,  but  gentle  government  under  which 
she  had  grown  up. 

"It's  time  you  had  a  little  trial  of  yourself  as 
associated  with  others,"  said  old  Mrs.  Henry. 

She  had  a  serene,  cheerful  face,  "  and  wore 
her  own  hair,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  though  the 
silver  threads  were  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
original  deep  black  hue.  All  the  surroundings 
of  the  two  betokened  affluence  and  good  taste, 
but  not  the  taste  or  style  of  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  Henry  resumed  her  knitting-needles, 
slender  and  shining,  as  became  the  fine  linen 
thread  she  was  converting  into  summer  stock- 
ings for  herself,  and,  looking  around  the  room, 
felt  how  long  the  winter  would  be  to  her,  and 
how  rapidly  the  months  would  fly  to  a  girl  just 
seventeen,  for  the  first  time  entering  into  the 
engagements  and  experiences  of  city  life.  Still, 
it  was  her  own  plan  that  her  only  grandchild 
should  accept  an  often-repeated  invitation  to 
pass  six  months  in  the  family  of  her  father's 
former  intimate  friend  and  business  partner, 
Mr.  Gould.  That  she  might  have  finishing 
lessons  in  music  and  French  was  the  ostensible 
reason  of  the  arrangement;   but  Mrs.  Henry, 


having  had  more  worldly  experience  than  her 
present  seclusion  would  lead  one  to  expect, 
knew  that  it  was  time  for  Laura  to  find  that  all 
human  nature  was  not  of  the  pattern  she  had  so 
clearly  studied,  and  to  learn  by  contact  v 
other  unformed  characters  the  wants  and  weak- 
ness of  her  own. 

"  What  kind  of  people  are  the}'?"  said  Laura, 
breaking  out  again  from  an  apparently  pleasant 
reverie. 

"  That  is  what  you  arc  to  tell  me.  Recollect, 
I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  young  people  since 
they  left  the  nursery;  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gould  have  altered  very  much,  I  dare  say,  in 
the  long  interval.  I  shall  expect  a  full  account 
of  your  new  friends  as  soon  as  you  have  had 
time  to  form  an  opinion." 

"  Oh,  that  won't  take  long !"  said  Laura,  with 
a  decided,  self-satisfied  air.  "  You  know  I  al- 
ways make  up  my  mind  at  once.  I  can  ah. 
tell  in  a  minute  whether  I  am  going  to  like  a 
person  or  not.  I  can  understand  love  at  first 
sight  perfectly.  I  'm  sure,  if  ever  I  fall  in  love, 
it  will  be  at  first  sight." 

"  You  are  very  fortunate  to  have  such  a  quick 
perceptive  faculty,  my  dear." 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Laura,  gravely,  not 
dreaming  that  there  was  any  concealed  amuse- 
ment in  her  grandmother's  tone.  "  So,  I  shall 
be  sure  to  know  at  once  whom  I  shall  like,  and 
whom  I  sha'n't  like ;  and,  of  course,  you  shall 
hear  all  about  it  in  my  very  first  letter." 

So,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  important  epis- 
tle arrived,  and  Mrs.  Henry  settled  herself  to  a 
comfortable  evening's  entertainment.  It  was 
rather  a  trial  for  eyes  that  had  looked  about 
them,  and  sharply,  too,  for  sixty-four  years. 
Six  pages  there  were,  written  in  that  fine  hair- 
stroke  hand  that  very  young  ladies  think  the 
perfection  of  chirograph)-,  and  discard  by  the 
time  they  are  old  enough  to  have  anything  worth 
writing  about.  It  was  like  all  first  letters  written 
in  a  first  absence  from  a  happy  home,  full  of 
longings  to  see  the  dear  familiar  faces,  and  won- 
derings  as  to  how  all  was  getting  on,  and  whether 
the  absent  one  was  missed.  Blessed  are  they 
who  have  such  homes  to  turn  to  in  the  journey 
of  life ! 

But  Laura  could  not  feel  this  as  she  might  in 
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after  years,  though  there  was  a  dim  perspective 
Of  the  truth  in  her  heart  while  she  penned  forth, 
in  all  the  confidence  of  a  loving  faith,  those 
first  impressions,  that  were  to  be  so  lasting. 

"  Well,  now,  I  believe  I  have  got  as  far  as  the 
depot  at  Boston ;  and  there  Mr.  Gould  met  me. 
lie  is  a  tall,  gentlemanly  man,  and  very  consi- 
derate  and  unselfish,  for  he  paid  the  cab  hire 
himself,  and  said  that  he  had  refused  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  out  expressly  to  be  at  home  the  first 
evening  of  my  arrival.  When  we  reached  the 
house,  which  is  old-fashioned  (though  I  suppose 
you  remember  it;  it  has  been  all  refurnished 
lately),  the  two  young  ladies,  Mercy  and  Lina 
(her  name  is  Caroline  ;  but  all  the  family  call 
ner  Lina)  were  in  the  vestibule,  watching  for 
the  carriage,  and  rushed  down  the  steps  to  meet 
me. 

"Lina  is  a  year  younger  than  I  am,  and  Mercy 
about  as  much  older.  They  are  both  very 
handsome ;  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  great 
friends.  Lina  is  quite  a  belle  already,  Mrs. 
Gould  says.  Mrs.  Gould  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
women  I  ever  saw,  so  easy  and  graceful  in  her 
manners,  and  so  warm-hearted  and  affectionate. 
She  says  I  resemble  mamma  very  much,  and 
that  mamma  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
lovely  girls  at  Mrs.  Denham's  boarding-school ; 
that  I  have  always  heard.  I  am  glad  Mrs. 
Gould  sees  the  resemblance.  George  Gould  is 
more  of  a  business  person  than  I  expected  to 
find  him;  but  he  reads  a  great  deal,  and  seems 
to  have  a  great  taste  for  music.  Altogether,  it 
is  a  most  charming,  delightful  family  ;  and  I  'm 
sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  with  them  and  their 
friends.  Several  have  called  on  me  already, 
knowing  I  was  expected ;  but  you  see  I  have 
not  left  a  bit  of  room  to  describe  them,  so  must 
keep  that  until  next  time." 

A  trite  adage,  relating  to  "new  brooms,"  Sic, 
came  into  Mrs.  Henry's  thoughts;  but  the  smile 
that  hovered  about  her  lips,  as  she  folded  the 
letter  very  exactly,  and  returned  it  to  the  en- 
velope, was  followed  by  a  half  painful  expres- 
sion, as  if  she  recalled  the  days  when  she  had 
been  content  with  outward  seeming,  and  had 
not  yet  learned  "to  hack  into  the  roots  of 
things." 

Short  or  long  in  passing,  the  six  months  came 
to  an  end,  and  Laura  once  more  sat  in  the  pretty 
morning-room,  tired  out  now  with  having  looked 
into  every  room  in  the  house,  and  every  bed  and 
nook  in  the  garden,  to  make  sure,  as  she  said, 
"  that  it  was  not  a  dream — that  she  really  was 
at  home  again." 

She  seemed  taller  and  far  older  than  the  length 
of  her  absence  would  warrant ;  not  in  the  harsher 


lines  of  time,  but  her  manner  and  the  style  of 
wearing  her  hair  contributed  to  it.  The  chintz 
dress  and  black  silk  apron  of  last  summer  were 
replaced  by  a  showy  cashmere  dressing-gown, 
with  flowing  sleeves,  and  open,  to  reveal  the 
wrought  cambric  skirt  beneath.  Then,  too,  the 
expression  of  her  face  was  more  brilliant  and 
animated  at  times,  but  at  others  had  an  almost 
restless  discontent,  which  her  grandmother  had 
never  seen  there  before. 

"  I  'm  so  glad  to  get  home  again  !  you  don't 
know — you  can't  imagine!"  she  said,  dropping 
her  hands  together  in  her  lap. 

"  I  am  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  so. 
I  only  hope  the  feeling  will  not  wear  ofF  when 
the  novelty  is  gone.  Why,  from  your  first  let- 
ters, I  began  to  think  I  should  lose  you  entirely, 
you  seemed  so  much  in  love  with  our  Boston 
friends." 

"Oh,  don't  let's  talk  about  them  now!"  re- 
turned the  young  girl,  with  a  slight  pcttishness 
of  manner,  which  her  grandmother  was  grieved 
to  notice. 

"But  I  want  particularly  to  talk  about  them, 
the  more  so  that  you  have  said  as  little  as  possi- 
ble of  the  family  in  the  last  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence.    What  docs  it  mean,  Laura  ?" 

"  There,  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  not  no- 
tice it.  I  was  worried  enough  with  them  the 
whole  time,  that 's  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  and 
when  I  did  sit  down  to  be  happy,  I  did  not  want 
to  spoil  my  precious  hour  describing  all  the 
vexations." 

"  Worried?  How?  I  don't  understand  you, 
my  dear.  Surely,  they  were  not  neglectful  01 
cold  to  you  after  urging  your  visit  so  repeatedly. 
If  so,  I  shall  certainly  withdraw  my  invitation 
for  the  young  people  this  summer." 

"  No,  not  neglectful ;  and  I  suppose  we  ought 
to  have  them  here.  But  Mr.  Gould  is  so  selfish, 
and  his  wife  so  insincere ;  and  Mercy  's  like  her 
father, always  looking  out  for  her  own  comfort; 
and  Lina  talks  of  nothing  in  the  world  but 
beaus — beaus  ;  it 's  fairly  sickening." 

"  There 's  George." 

"  Oh,  he 's  so  provokingly  obstinate  that  he 's 
unbearable  !     We  quarrelled  the  whole  time." 

"Oh,  daughter!" — Mrs.  Henry's  especial  pet 
name  for  her  charge — "  what  a  sad  picture  ! 
I  'm  afraid  you  must  have  learned  to  exaggerate 
among  your  other  accomplishments  this  winter." 

Laura  looked  up  quickly  at  the  tone  of  rebuke. 
She  had  been  so  entirely  sure  of  her  grandmo- 
ther's sympathy  in  all  things,  and  considered 
herself  so  heroic  in  not  telling  her  grievances 
before,  that  she  was  astonished  at  the  responso 
she  met. 
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Is   that  all   you  can    say  for  your  father's 
friend  and  his  family,  Laura?" 

"Well,"  said   Laura,  more  quietly,  "  every- 
body says  Mr.  Gould  is  honorable,  and  a  highly 
■lid  merchant,  only  he's  so  selfish  in  little 
things  ;  and  his  wife  would  give  him  her  eyes 
in  a  minute  if  she  thought  he  wanted  them." 

"  There 's  one  good  trait  for  Mrs.  Gould  al- 
ready; and  it's  probable,  if  she  had  been  less 
willing  to  yield,  and  so,  as  it  were,  foster  Mr. 
Gould's  natural  tendency,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  noticeable.*' 

"  Oh,  she  's  not  in  the  least  selfish.  She 
wants  to  make  every  one  feel  pleased  with 
themselves  and  her,  too ;  so,  she  turns  every- 
thing into  a  compliment  that  she  hears,  and 
urges  people  to  visit  her  at  times  when  I  know 
it  has  been  extremely  inconvenient." 

"A  fault  of  excessive  amiability,  I  should  say. 
So,  Mrs.  Gould  is  unselfish  and  amiable." 

"Lina's  amiable  enough,  too,  as  far  as  that 
goes;  but  it's  beaus — beaus  from  morning  till 
night,  just  as  I  said  ;  and  she  would  make  me 
her  confidante,  and  tell  me  all  their  silly  speeches. 
She  plays  splendidly.  I  wish  you  could  hear 
her;  but  you  will  when  she  comes,  for  she's 
always  obliging,  about  everything  as  for  that 
matter." 

•'■'  What's  Mercy's  failing,  did  you  say?" 

"She's  very  like  her  father  in  everything,  self- 
ish to  everybody  but  George  ;  and  they  are  the 
greatest  friends.  She  made  him  a  whole  set  of 
fine  linen  shirts  while  I  was  there,  stitching  and 
all,  besides  her  own  clothes.  I  don't  think  she 
ever  wastes  a  minute ;  and  her  drawers  and 
closets  are  as  neat  as  wax." 

Mrs.  Henry  made  no  comment  on  the  further 
development  of  Mercy's  character.  How  does 
George  show  his  obstinacy?"  she  said. 

"  Why,  he  always  has  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
and  even  his  father  defers  to  it;  you  would  be 
surprised.  They  say  he  always  reads  all  he 
can  find  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  hears 
all  that's  to  be  heard,  and  then  makes  up  his 
mind.  You  might  as  well  try  to  move  a  rock 
after  that." 

"  Oh,  Laura — Laura  !"  said  her  grandmother, 
in  a  tone  that  made  her  cheeks  flush,  and  her 
eyes  fill  with  tears  a  moment  after. 

"  I  know  what  you  think,"  she  said,  quickly, 
the  tenor  of  her  whole  description  flashing  into 
her  mind — "that  I  am  very  uncharitable." 

"  I  certainly  do,  Laura.  Why  was  it  not  as 
easy  to  tell  me  the  good  points  of  the  family  at 
once,  and  keep  the  unamiable  traits  in  reserve 
for  questioning  ?     You  might  have  told  me,  it 


seems,  that  Mr.  Gould  was  an  honorable,  gentle- 
manly man;  his  wife,  amiable  to  a  fault ;  Mercy, 
clever  and  industrious ;  Lina,  pretty,  accom- 
plished, and  obliging.  Then  there  is  George,  a 
person  who  weighs  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and,  having  made  up  his  mind  deliberately . 
not  obliged  to  change  it  at  once.  It  seems  to 
me  I  once  knew  a  young  lady  who  had  the  most 
entire  faith  in  first  impressions.  I  expect  it  'e 
the  same  individual  who,  in  looking  for  the 
'  motes'  in  the  characters  of  others,  has  no  time 
to  discover  the  '  beam'  in  her  own.'' 

"But,  grandmother,  I'm  sure  you  would  not 
wish  me  to  be  deceitful,"  said  Laura,  deprccat- 
ingly,  "and  say  what  I  did  not  think." 

"  You  did  think  of  and  acknowledge  every 
pleasant  trait  I  have  mentioned.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  had  any  idea  what  a  carping,  fault- 
finding, and  I  must  say,  held  to  my  own  rule, 
uncharitable  spirit  you  seem  to  have  cherished 
all  winter.  Your  new  friends  might  call  you 
so,  and  probably  do,  if  you  have  shown  it  to 
them  as  plainly  as  you  have  to  me  ever  since 
you  arrived." 

"But, grandmother,"  said  Laura,  again,  "eve- 
rybody isn't  like  you." 

"That  is  to  say,  those  you  have  met  have  not 
appreciated  your  good  qualities  as  entirely  as  I 
have  done,  or  controlled  your  faults  as  faithfully 
as  I  have  always  tried  to  do,  though  perhaps  1 
have  tried  to  correct  them  myself  too  much,  not 
leaving  enough  for  you  to  do.  I  was  afraid  of 
that.  Oh,  don't  think  though,  dear  child,  that 
you  will  ever  forget  you  have  faults  again." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  never  thought  so,"  said  her 
granddaughter,  almost  indignantly. 

"  You  would  be  still  more  hurt  if  every  one 
you  met  made  a  point  of  observing  and  report- 
ing only  that  part  of  your  character  ;  and  thi:.k 
what  an  unhappy  family  circle  that  would  be  in 
which  any  one  was  so  engaged.  It  is  just  as 
easy,  if  one  could  only  think  so,  to  study  and 
enjoy  the  best  traits  of  those  we  meet.  I  imagine 
we  should  not  then  find  time  for  more  than  the 
correction  of  our  own  failings." 

There  was  a  wedding  in  the  morning-room  of 
Mrs.  Henry's  fine  old  country-house  just  two 
years  from  that  time ;  and  as  Laura  was  the 
bride,  and  George  Gould  the  groom,  we  may 
conclude  that  she  had  lost  her  faith  in  "  love  at 
first  sight,"  and  that  she  had  changed  her  mind 
again,  or  perhaps,  with  Mrs.  Malaprop,  they 
considered  it  "safest  to  commence  with  a  Utile 
aversion." 


THE    TOWN    GAEDEN. 


It  is  surprising  that,  in  the  numerous  horti- 
cultural works  that  have  been  written  and  pub- 
lished, so  little  is  said  upon  town  gardening.  It 
as  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  a 
garden  in  the  country,  and  a  garden  in  a  smoky- 
town  are  the  same,  whereas,  we  all  know  that 
no  two  things  called  by  the  same  name  diifer 
more  widely. 

In  a  little  work*  before  us,  we  are  furnished, 
for  the  first  time,  with  something  like  plain, 
detailed,  and  thoroughly  practical  directions  for 
town  gardening.  The  writer  almost  undertakes 
to  show  the  way  to  make  the  dingy  little  wilder- 
ness in  the  pent-up  city  bloom  and  blossom  like 
the  rose.  A  few  extracts  from  this  seasonable 
publication  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  opinion  of  its  value : — 

On  laying  out  a  Garden. — "  The  first 
work  in  laying  out  a  town  garden  is  to  prepare 
a  good  soil.  If  you  find  a  garden  prepared  to 
your  hand,  with  paths  and  parterres  ready  laid 
out,  the  only  labor  is  to  make  such  improve- 
ments in  their  arrangement  and  quality  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  your  own  par- 
ticular wishes  may  suggest.  But,  if  you  have  to 
prepare  all  these,  the  task  is  heavier,  though 
more  likely  to  afford  a  satisfactory  result. 

"  To  lay  out  a  garden  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  judgment,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of 
what  space  you  have,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
afford  the  eye  a  pleasing  completeness  of  out- 
lines. Town  plots  are  usually  so  small  that  it 
seems  like  burlesque  to  talk  of  '  landscape  gar- 
dening' in  connection  with  them ;  and  yet  some 
sound  notions  of  the  picturesque  are  needed  by 
one  who  undertakes  to  arrange  a  small  inclos- 
ure,  so  that  it  shall  present,  at  all  seasons,  an 
agreeable  picture,  and  allow  of  such  arrange- 
ments of  the  plants  as  to  size,  color,  and  charac- 
ter as  to  combine  as  much  variety  as  possible 
in  one  harmonious  whole. 

"  The  particular  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  par- 
terres, and  the  special  conceits  of  winding  walks, 
'  green  arbors,'  moss  mounds,  and  such  like  rus- 
tic trickery  must  be  left  to  individual  taste, 
and  the  facilities  of  space  and  situation.  But 
whether  you  commence  operations  on  a  domain 

*  "The  Town  Garden:   a  manual  for  the  manage- 
ment cf  city  and  suburban  gardens.    By  Shirley  Hib- 
berd.    Groombridge  &  Sons." 
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of  many  acres,  or  a  walled-in  plot  of  forty  feet 
by  ten,  by  all  means  avoid  incongruities,  and 
attempt  no  more  than  you  can  carry  out  com- 
pletely. In  an  ordinary  town  garden,  measuring 
(say)  some  thirty  feet  by  sixty,  anything  beyond 
a  plain  arrangement  of  oval  and  circular  par- 
terres, separated  from  the  wall  borders  by  a  plain 
continuous  path,  is  out  of  the  question.  Some 
people  sketch  out  a  narrow  path  of  the  most 
serpentine  outline,  which,  from  a  distance,  looks 
like  a  sandy  snake;  and  this,  after  leading  a 
visitor  from  the  back  door,  by  a  number  of  con- 
volutions, over  every  square  yard  of  the  entire 
garden,  until  he  is  dizzy  with  curves,  returning 
again  and  again  upon  themselves,  ends  abruptly 
in  a  high  grimy  wall,  against  which  a  few  stones 
are  piled  to  represent  '  rock-work.'  Now,  be- 
sides the  absurdity  of  a  serpentine  path  in  a 
small  garden,  such  a  path  is  made  still  more 
ridiculous  by  the  fact  of  its  leading  nowhere, 
whereas  a  simple  division  of  the  soil  into  par- 
terres and  gravel-paths,  without  any  attempt  at 
the  country  lane  or  lover's  walk,  accomplishes 
all  that  it  professes,  by  enabling  the  visitor  to 
reach  any  object  that  attracts  him,  the  path  it- 
self remaining  a  convenience,  not  a  feature." 

Arrangement  of  a  small  Garden. — "A 
garden  facing  a  parlor  window  may  very  suita- 
bly have  a  patch  of  turf  in  the  foreground. 
This  must  be  kept  closely  shaven  and  clean. 
Beyond  this,  let  there  be  a  semicircular  border, 
then  a  path,  and  then  again  an  oval  parterre,  or 
a  series  of  beds  and  parterres,  according  to  the 
extent  of  your  ground.  By  planting  showy  an- 
nuals and  bulbous  plants  in  your  first  border, 
some  shrubby,  herbaceous  perennials  in  the  first 
parterre,  and  some  well-arranged  evergreens 
beyond,  you  will  have  at  all  seasons  a  cheerful 
aspect,  and  an  agreeable  arrangement  of  colors. 
If  kitchen  vegetables  be  grown,  they  should  be 
placed  at  the  extreme  end,  as  to  grow  them  pro- 
perly does  not  admit  of  pictorial  arrangement. 
The  author  of  the  '  Florist's  Manual'  says  :  'It 
is  more  difficult  than  may  at  first  appear  to  plan, 
even  upon  a  small  scale,  such  a  piece  of  ground, 
nor  perhaps  would  any  but  an  experienced  scien- 
tific eye  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  disposal  of  a  few  shaped  borders 
interspersed  with  turf.  The  nicety  consists  in 
arranging  the  different  parts  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
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ncctcd  glow  of  color,  to  effect  which,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  place  the  borders  in  such  a  manner 
that,  when  viewed  from  the  windows  of  the 
house,  or  from  the  principal  entrance  into  the 
garden,  one  border  shall  not  intercept  the  beau- 
ties of  another,  nor,  in  avoiding  that  error,  pro- 
duce one  still  greater,  that  of  vacancies  betwixt 
the  borders,  forming  small  avenues,  by  which 
the  whole  is  separated  into  broken  parts,  and 
the  general  effect  lost.  Another  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  the  just  proportion  of  green  turf, 
which,  without  nice  observation,  will  be  too 
much  or  too  little  for  the  color  with  which  it 
is  blended;  and,  lastly,  the  breadth  of  the  flower- 
borders  should  not  be  greater  than  what  will 
place  the  roots  within  the  reach  of  the  gardener's 
arm  without  the  necessity  of  treading  upon  the 
eoil,  the  mark  of  footsteps  being  a  deformity 
wherever  it  appears  among  flowers.' 

"  It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  townsman  to 
lay  out  his  own  garden.  He  generally  comes 
into  possession  of  one  to  some  extent  prepared 
for  him,  and  frequently  better  arranged  than  it 
would  be  by  an  amateur.  In  the  case  of  finding 
his  parterres  and  borders  already  formed,  and  the 
ground  occupied  with  shrubs  and  hardy  peren- 
nials, let  him  (as  we  have  just  hinted)  make  the 
most  of  that  which  is  ready  to  his  hand,  and  be 
by  no  means  hasty  to  destroy  that  which  may 
be  turned  to  profitable  account.  But  if,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  new  suburban  districts,  the 
recently  fenced-in  ground  is  wholly  unprepared, 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  of  laying  it  out  for 
the  first  time,  and  hence  of  making  the  best  of 
every  particular  of  aspect,  soil,  and  extent. 
The  labor  in  this  case  will  be  greater,  but  the 
reward  fully  proportionate. 

"  In  the  first  place  decide  whether  you  will 
have  a  plot  of  grass  or  not,  and  do  not  decide  in 
favor  of  a  grass  plot  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
trim  it  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  nor  unless  you 
have  sufficient  room  to  avoid  making  any  part 
of  the  plot  a  thoroughfare,  for  constant  treading 
in  one  direction  will  ruin  it  forever.  Next  de- 
termine whether  you  will  allot  any  portion  to 
standing  kitchen  vegetable*,  such  as  horse-radish, 
parsley,  and  sweet  herbs ;  as,  if  you  do,  let  that 
portion  be  screened  from  the  windows  by  your 
largest  shrubs.  Then  plan  your  walks,  making 
them  few  and  broad  rather  than  many  and  nar- 
row. In  a  very  small  garden,  the  best  arrange- 
ment is  a  simple  walk  round  the  plot,  equally 
distant  from  the  walls  at  all  points.  Between 
the  walk  and  the  walls  there  may  be  a  continu- 
ous border  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches,  but 
not  exceeding  thirty-five.  In  the  centre,  and 
vol..  11. — 12 


inclosed  by  the  walk,  you  may  have  a  square  or 
oblong  plot  of  grass,  broken  by  three  parterres 
of  graceful  outline,  the  centre  one  oval,  and  the 
other  a  ciroular.  If  you  do  not  care  about  the 
grass  plot,  you  may  mark  out  one  central  par- 
terre, and  two  smaller  ones  on  each  side  of  it, 
or  one  or  two  of  the  same  size,  and  gravel  the 
whole  of  the  ground  up  to  the  borders.  This 
plan  will  afford  more  walking  room,  and  as 
much  room  for  flowers  as  the  other.  At  the 
wall  most  remote  from  the  house,  you  may  throw 
up  some  rock-work,  and  one  side  a  mound,  to 
be  covered  with  ivy,  and  surmounted  by  a  good 
sized  shrub.  The  outside  of  the  rock-work 
should  be  built  tastefully  up  with  large  clinkers, 
and  covered  with  any  large  dark  masses  of  rock, 
and  the  inside  filled  with  rich  mould.  It  should 
not  be  less  than  two  feet  six  on  one  side,  and 
should  run  down  in  the  centre  to  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  and  rise  again  to  about  two  feet  on 
the  other  side.  If  this  and  a  low  mound  be  mi 
aged,  and  formality  of  outline  studiously  avoided, 
it  will  add  very  much  to  the  apparent  size  and 
picturesqueness  of  your  ground  as  viewed  from 
the  windows.  Do  not,  on  any  account,  stick 
shells  or  plaster  casts  about  your  rock-work  ; 
tho  moment  you  do  anything  of  the  kind,  it 
becomes  childish." 


<  *  »  •  » 


EICHES  AND  POVERTY. 

That  poverty  is  a  real  evil,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  deny  ;  and  that  it  is  the  parent  of  many 
other  evils,  moral  no  less  than  physical,  expe- 
rience teaches,  and  will  forever  teach  us.  Not 
only  that  poverty  that  stands  between  its  victims 
and  the  common  comforts,  almost  necessaries  of 
life,  is  thus  pregnant  with  sorrow  and  sin,  but 
that,  too,  which  closes  the  access  to  every  elegant 
enjoyment,  and  binds  down  to  petty  cares  and 
worldly  anxieties  the  time,  the  thought,  tho 
whole  spirit.  But  to  believe  that  the  reverse  of 
all  this  must  in  itself  be  happiness  is  to  have 
little  experience  indeed  of  life,  with  all  its  varie- 
ties, of  pain  and  disappointment,  of  blighted 
hopes,  of  unavailing  repentance.  Some,  who 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  possess  riches, 
believe  that  the  power  of  dispensing  them  must, 
and  does  bring  happiness  ;  but  in  vain  does 
"  the  widow's  heart  sing  for  joy"  if  no  chord  in 
the  breast  of  her  benefactor  echoes  to  the  sound 
of  her  rejoicings,  if  he  feels  that  there  are  evils 
much  worse  than  poverty.  If  personal  regrets 
have  closed  the  heart  to  sympathy,  he  may  be 
beneficent,  but  the  blessings  of  beneficence  do 
not  return  upon  him. 


«T  ' 


I'SE   GOT   NO    MAMMY    NOW." 


A    WKST    INDIAN    SKETCH. 


DY     MRS.     M.     A.     DENISON. 


"  I'se  got  no  mammy  now  !  Oh,  dear  !  Oh, 
dear  !     I  'se  got  no  mammy  now  !" 

The  child  sat  rocking  herself  by  the  roadside. 
Sunshine  lay  all  around  her ;  beauty  waved 
in  the  tall  palms ;  music  flooded  the  air  with 
melody;  fragrant  flowers  gave  off  their  stores 
of  wealth  ;  but  neither  light,  bloom,  nor  beauty 
was  there  in  her  soul.  Her  richly  dark  locks 
stood  out  in  elfish  disorder;  her  scant,  tattered 
frock  was  gathered  up  to  her  face,  and  wet  with 
tears. 

"What  is  she  saying?  What  is  the  matter, 
little  one?"  asked  a  soft,  low  voice  ;  and  a  gen- 
tlewoman, richly  but  plainly  attired,  stopped 
before  the  child,  whose  glistening  eyes  were 
raised  in  wonder  for  a  moment ;  then,  as  the 
tears  rolled  forth,  she  rocked  the  little  body 
again,  wofully  sobbing :  "I'se  got  no  mammy 


now 


r>j 


"  She  mother  die  las'  night,"  lightly  said  a 
young  African  girl,  pointing  over  her  shoulder 
towards  a  low  hut,  from  which  issued  a  confused 
murmur.  "  She  berry  sick  dis  long  while  with 
kinsumption.  Come,  Idy,  girl,  git  up  an'  go  wid 
.  me ;  git  some  dinner,  chile,"  she  added,  turning 
to  the  mourner;  but  she  shook  her  head  only, 
sobbing  and  weeping  more  violently  than  before. 

Another  moment,  and  the  lady  stood  within 
the  Creole's  hut.  It  was  miserably  furnished  ; 
and  on  a  mat  in  one  corner  lay  the  body  of  little 
Ida's  "mammy."  Two  old  negresses  were  bus- 
tling about.  They  bowed  low  at  the  stranger's 
approach,  and  ceased  from  their  work. 

"  The  child  seems  to  mourn  very  much  for 
one  so  young,"  said  the  lady,  turning  from  the 
still  beautiful  corpse. 

"  She  strange  chile  any  way,"  said  one  of  the 
old  women,  whose  hair,  crisp  and  wiry,  was 
bleached  to  almost  snowy  whiteness.  "  She  wid 
she  mother  night  and  day;  nothing  part  'em 
any  way.     Oh,  she  too  strange  !" 

"  Her  mother  was  kind  to  her,  then." 

"  Oh,  she  love  she  very  much,  too  !  When 
she  little  pickanin.  she  take  she  everywhar — to 
market,  to  meetin' ;  and  when  she  git  so  poor 
as  to  have  to  carry  de  basket  on  she  head,  sell 
wegertables  and  so,  she  take  the  little  chile  wid 
her  everywhar." 
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"  I  suppose  the  woman's  husband  is  dead." 

"  She  husband  never  was  living,  I  'spect," 
answered  the  negress,  naively;  "least,  1  never 
knew  if  she  married — mebby,  though.  Massa 
Jenning's  clerk  de  chile's  father.  He  nice,  nice 
young  man,  wcrry  handsome ;  an'  ebber  since 
he  gone  to  he  country  in  England,  she  pine 
away,  and  there  be  the  end  of  she." 

During  this  conversation,  the  little  girl  had 
crept  silently  in,  and  now  crouched  down  at  the 
side  of  her  dead  mother.  She  did  not  weep,  but 
looked  utterly  heart-broken.  In  pity,  the  lady 
gazed  on  her,  and  well  she  might.  So  slight  a 
figure  !  so  fragile  a  frame !  The  little  hands, 
like  birds'  claws  ;  the  large,  beautiful  eyes,  prc- 
ternaturally  lustrous;  the  small  English  mouth, 
grieving,  and  a  bright  crimson  burning  in  her 
thin,  dark  cheeks;  the  child  was  an  object  of 
sympathy. 

The  neglected  Creole  was  laid  at  rest  in  the 
grave,  and  the  little  girl  transferred  to  the  home 
and  heart  of  the  kind  English  lady.  Then  might 
be  seen  in  that  stately  house,  where  hitherto  the 
footstep  of  infancy  had  been  an  almost  unknown 
sound,  a  beautiful  child,  in  snowy  robes,  list- 
lessly moving  about  the  balcony,  or  striving,  in 
her  little  way,  to  show  her  gratitude  by  feebly 
playing  with  the  costly  toys  which  the  hand  of 
love  bestowed  upon  her. 

For  a  time,  it  seemed  as  if  the  disease  with 
which  her  mother  died  was  working  its  way 
silently  through  that  fragile  frame  to  the  vitals. 
And  the  child's  grief  seemed  to  lend  it  wings, 
for  often  would  she  start  up  in  the  night,  with 
that  sorrowful  wail :  "  Oh,  I  'se  got  no  mammy 
now !"  Nor  could  the  sweet  words  and  caresses 
of  her  foster  mother  beguile  her  of  her  sorrow  ; 
she  would  spread  her  wan  fingers  over  her  face, 
and,  as  if  wholly  desolate  and  hopeless,  rock 
herself  to  and  fro. 

Months  passed,  and  to  loving  eyes  there  was 
a  world  of  improvement  visible  in  the  unfortu- 
nate little  stranger.  The  childish  form  grew 
round  and  full ;  the  great  bright  eyes  glared  less 
wildly,  and  there  came,  instead  of  the  violent 
crimson,  the  softly  subdued  tint  of  the  early 
spring  roses. 

"  Yes,  my  little  Ida  is  surely  getting  well," 
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said  Mrs.  Clermont  one  pleasant  morning. 
"The  darling,  how  she  has  grown  to  my  heart ! 
I  never  thought  to  love  a  human  being  as  I 
love  her.  How  beautiful !  how  beautiful  she  is  !" 
she  still  soliloquized,  as  the  now  happy  child 
gave  her  an  arch  look  over  her  shoulder,  and 
then,  with  a  merry  laugh,  continued  her  play. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  recog- 
nize in  the  fairy-like  being,  chasing  the  sun- 
beams, the  squalid  little  figure  once  bowing  in 
rags  and  dirt  by  the  side  of  the  old  hovel.  A 
robe  of  spotless  white  hung,  swaying  and  shin- 
ing, over  her  faultless  figure.  The  dimpled 
arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  fastened 
with  knots  of  glossy  ribbon.  The  dark  thick 
hair  hung  in  curls  even  to  the  pretty  shoulders, 
and  the  tiny  feet  were  encased  in  soft  kid  boots, 
that  pattered  over  the  thick  carpet  with  the 
light  footfall  of  a  fairy. 

One  day,  a  tall  and  very  handsome  man  in- 
quired of  the  servant  whether  Madame  Clermont 
was  within,  and  being  answered  that  she  was 
away,  making  calls,  eagerly  asked :  "  Is  there  a 
child  here  they  call  Ida?" 

The  servant  replied  that  there  was,  that  Miss 
Ida  was  at  that  moment  asleep  on  the  sofa  in 
the  parlor. 

"  Show  me  the  way  to  her  then  !"  exclaimed 
the  stranger,  with  much  agitation.  "  She  is  my 
little  girl.     I  am  the  child's  father  !" 

With  extreme  reluctance — for,  to  the  girl's 
imagination,  he  had  come  to  take  their  darling 
from  her  home  on  the  instant — she  led  the  way 
to  the  richly  furnished  room;  and,  on  the 
stranger's  declaration  that  he  should  stay  till 
Madame  Clermont  returned,  she  left  the  apart- 
ment. The  gentleman,  first  pressing  his  hand 
hard  .upon  his  brow,  moved  softly  to  where  a 
fine  white  lace  was  thrown  carelessly  over  the 
face  and  form  of  little  Ida.  She  was  sleeping 
sweetly,  one  little  hand  under  the  rich  curls ;  a 
bright  color  mingling  with  the  almost  white 
complexion ;  the  little  lips  rosy  red,  parted  in  a 
smile,  and  the  long  silky  lashes,  so  like  her 
mother's,  sweeping  the  rounded  cheek. 

"  My  daughter — my  little  daughter,"  mur- 
mured the  stranger,  sinking  upon  his  knees, 
with  clasped  hands,  while  tears  filled  his  dark 
eyes.  "My  dear  deserted  little  one,  beautiful 
as  a  dream.  Oh,  why  have  I  not  cherished  you? 
Why  have  I  left  you  for  strange  hearts  to  love, 
while  none  love  me?  0  God,  thou  art  just !"  he 
added,  raising  his  tearful  eyes.  "  She  who  would 
have  given  her  life  for  me — nay,  has  given  it  for 
the  man  who  left  her  to  cold  charity — sleeps  the 
sleep  of  death,  and  my  own  child  knows  me  not." 

He  bent  over  and  kissed  her ;  <the   motion 


made  her  rc-tless.  He  softly  removed  the  lace 
covering,  and  kissed  her  tenderly  again.  The 
child  opened  her  eyes  ;  seeing  a  stranger,  her 
first  impulse  was  to  scream  with  fright. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  my  poor  little  Ida,'' 
said  the  gentleman,  almost  with  a  sob,  as  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  her  attention.  "I  am  your 
papa,  from  England.  Poor  thing!  How  should 
she  know  one  she  has  never  seen  ?"  ho  added, 
as  Ida  still  looked  wonderingly  at  him. 

"  Arc  you  the  papa  my  mamma  talked  about 
so  much  t"  Then,  as  childish  thought  travelled 
back  to  the  day  of  her  bereavement,  she  cried, 
while  tears  gathered  and  rapidly  fell :  "  Oh,  I 
ain't  got  any  mammy  now  !" 

With  trembling  lips,  Henry  Grant  took  the 
child  on  his  knee,  and  pressed  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  for  a  moment  wept  with  all  a  man's  anguish. 

Startled  at  the  sight  that  awaited  her,  Mrs. 
Clermont  stood  transfixed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
parlor  as  she  returned.  But  all  was  soon  ex- 
plained, and  a  pang,  such  as  she  had  never  fell 
before,  rent  her  heart  at  the  thought  that  little 
Ida  might  be  taken  from  her. 

"  Shall  you  carry  her  back  home  with  you  ?" 
she  asked,  tremblingly,  as  Henry  Grant  began 
his  preparations  for  returning. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  go  without  her?" 
was  the  reply.  "  Why,  she  has  become  dear  to 
me  as  the  apple  of  my  eye." 

"But" — commenced  Mrs.  Clermont,  eagerly; 
then  sinking  back,  she  was  silent. 

"  I  know  all  you  would  say,"  replied  the 
father  of  little  Ida,  and  for  a  moment  a  look  of 
gloom  passed  over  his  fine  features.  "  Perhaps 
my  wife  will  not  receive  her,  or,  if  she  does,  the 
little  creature,  so  beautiful,  so  simple-hearted, 
may  be  subjected  to  insults  and  contumely  on 
account  of  her  birth."  He  sighed  heavily  as  he 
continued:  "My  little  English  children  arc  very 
far  from  possessing  the  loveliness  of  my  little 
West  Indian ;  that,  too,  may  create  dislike  and 
dissension." 

"  Promise  me" — cried  Mrs.  Clermont,  eagerly, 
"  promise  me  that,  if  such  annoyances  grow  un- 
bearable, you  will  bring  her  back  to  me.  She 
has  become  the  light  of  this  lonely  home.  At 
times,  it  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of 
parting  with  her ;"  and,  overcome  by  her  emo- 
tion, she  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  do  promise  you  that  she  shall  come  back 
if  dislike  degenerates  into  insult.  I  do  promise 
you,  for  I  know  that  she  will  be  to  you  as  a 
cherished  child." 

And  so  they  parted,  little  Ida  weeping  for  the 
loss  of  her  second  mamma. 
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There  was,  as  usually  happened  every  day,  a 
decided  quarre)  in  Lady  Grant?!  nursery.  Frank 
was  arrayed  against  Milty,  and  Utile  Ida  sat 
apart,  a  shadow  chasing  the  sunny  smiles  from 
her  beautiful  face. 

"Hush,  lYanky,"  whispered  Ida.  "Mamma 
will  hear  you,"  she  whispered,  timidly. 

"It  ar'n't  any  of  your  business,  Miss  Creole!" 
cried  Master  Frank,  in  his  shrillest  voice.  "Be- 
sides, our  mamma  ain't  yours  ;  she  only  belongs 
to  us,  and  you  know  you  're  a  darkey,  for  mamma 
said  you  was." 

All  the  child's  nature  was  in  rebellion  at  this 
taunt.  A  look  of  passion,  that  was  almost  fury, 
crossed  her  brow ;  the  blood  grew  crimson  in 
her  checks  ;  her  eyes  flashed  ;  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  for  one  so  gentle  and  beautiful  to  be 
transformed  so  completely.  Springing  from  her 
scat,  she  stamped  her  foot,  but  the  choking  words 
would  not  come;  then,  flying  rather  than  run- 
ning towards  the  frightened  boy,  she  attempted 
to  clutch  him  with  all  her  little  strength,  but  the 
coward  gave  her  one  blow  that  felled  her  sense- 
less to  the  floor.  The  child  screamed  once;  an 
eager  footstep  sounded  on  the  stairs,  and  Henry 
Grant  rushed  in  the  nursery,  to  find  poor  Ida 
bleeding,  and  apparently  dead. 

Casting  an  angry  glance  towards  the  two 
cowering  children,  he  raised  the  senseless  form 
with  a  groan,  and  hastened  out  of  the  room. 

"  Where  is  your  father,  children  ?"  inquired 
Lady  Grant,  as  they  took  their  accustomed 
places  at  the  table. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  Mitty 
said:  "He's  gone  somewhere  with  Ida." 

"  Ida,"  muttered  the  lady,  "  always  Ida.  I 
do  believe  he  cares  nothing  about  his  wife  and 
children ;  that  little  black  thing  takes  up  all  his 
time  and  attention.  I  wish  she  was" — the  sen- 
tence died  away  on  her  lips. 

"And  just  because  she  fell  down,  and  hurt 
her  a  little,  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms,"  said 
Frank,  "  and  went  away  with  her.  I  don't  like 
her,  mamma ;  she 's  just  like  a  little  wild  Indian." 

As  the  wicked  boy  uttered  these  words,  Henry 
Grant  entered.  He  saw  the  storm  gathering 
upon  the  brow  of  his  wife,  and  while  she  was 
exclaiming :  "  That  little  pest,  I  suppose" — he 
interrupted  her  with:  "That  little  pest  will 
trouble  you  no  longer.  I  shall  return  with  her 
to  her  native  home,  where  human  hearts  love, 
nor  take  pleasure  in  trampling  down  the  inno- 
cent and  defenceless.  Frank,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  his  son,  "do  not  think  you  will 
escape  punishment  for  the  blow  that  came  near 
murdering  Ida." 


"  Oh,  papa  !"  cried  Frank,  "  I  never" — 

"Silence  !"  said  his  father,  sternly ;  and  Lady 
Gnat,  who  knew  her  husband's  strong  will, 
dared  not  interfere. 

And  Ida,  overjoyed,  was  taken  back  to  her 
olden  home.  She  had  been  in  England  three 
years,  and  her  beauty  increased  with  time. 
How  warmly  she  was  there  received,  I  need  not 
say,  nor  how  Mrs.  Clermont  strained  her  to  her 
bosom,  and  called  her  now  "  her  own,  own  child, 
never  to  leave  her  again." 

But  I  will  tell  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Henry 
Grant  bought  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies;  how 
every  year  he  saw  this  child  improve,  under  the 
loving  care  of  her  foster  mother,  till  she  was 
almost  a  miracle  of  loveliness  and  virtue.  And 
I  will  tell  that  once  upon  a  time,  a  good  and 
gifted  Englishman,  great  by  birth,  but  greater 
by  intellect,  visited  that  home  of  perpetual 
beauty  with  Henry  Grant,  when  Ida  was  jus-t 
seventeen,  became  acquainted,  enamored  with, 
and  finally  married  the  gentle  girl ;  then  taking 
her  to  London,  she  straightway  became  the  theme 
of  all  tongues;  "a  wonder  of  perfection,"  they 
said  she  was,  so  accomplished,  so  beautiful  ; 
and  though  there  was  little  love  on  the  part  of 
her  brother,  and  sister,  and  lady  mother  when 
they  met,  still,  in  virtue  of  her  position,  they 
were  obliged  not  only  to  recognize,  but  to  bow 
before  this  "  splendid  creature,"  whom  all  Lon- 
don deified. 


VALUE  OF  THE  WILLOW. 

The  importance  of  the  willow  to  man  hrs 
been  recognized  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  ropes 
and  twigs  were  probably  among  the  very  first  of 
human  manufactures  in  countries  where  these 
trees  abound.  The  Romans  used  the  twigs  for 
binding  their  vines,  and  tying  their  reeds  in 
bundles,  and  made  all  sorts  of  baskets  of  them. 
A  crop  of  willows  was  considered  so  valuable  iii 
the  time  of  Cato  that  he  ranks  the  salidum  or 
willow-field  next  in  value  to  the  vineyard  and 
the  garden.  In  France,  the  leaves,  whether  in 
a  green  or  dried  state,  are  considered  the  very 
best  food  for  cows  and  goats,  and  horses,  in  some 
places,  are  fed  entirely  upon  them  from  the  end 
of  August  till  November.  Horses  so  fed,  it  is 
stated,  will  travel  twenty  leagues  a  day  without 
being  fatigued.  In  the  north  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  as  also  in  Lapland,  the  inner  bark  is 
kiln-dried  and  ground,  for  the  purpose  ef  mixing 
with  oatmeal  in  time  of  scarcity.  The  bark  of 
the  willow  and  the  leaves  are  astringent ;  the 
former  is  much  used  in  tanning. 


THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 


BY    4IARLAND     COULTAS. 


The  mimosa  pudica,  or  sensitive  plant.  Eve- 
rybody has  heard  about  this  plant,  and  we  should 
think  that  many  of  our  readers  have  seen  it. 

The  movements  of  this  plant,  when  touched, 
would  almost  seem  to  imply  in  it  an  obscuro 
degree  of  consciousness  ;  but  if  the  phenomena 
be  more  carefully  examined,  however  closely  they 
may  correspond  with  the  effects  of  sensation  and 
instinct,  it  appears  very  certain  that  they  flow 
from  simpler  principles. 

The  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant  is  a  compound 
bipinnato  one,  having  four  partial  leaf-stalks 
proceeding  from  a  common  petiole.  The  small 
pinnules  or  leaflets  are  expanded  horizontally 
when  the  plant  is  in  the  light  and  unmolested; 


but  when  it  is  in  darkness,  as  well  as  when  the 
leaves  are  touched  or  irritated,  the  pinnales  fold 
upwards,  so  as  to  bring  their  upper  surfaces  into 
contact ;  and  at  length  the  impulse  reaches  the 
base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  which  immediately  drops 
downward.  When  the  pinnules  arc  thus  folded 
together,  and  the  leaf-stalks  depressed,  the  plant 
appears  as  if  it  were  withered  and  dead ;  but  if 
it  be  let  alone,  after  awhile  the  leaflets  gradually 
separate  from  each  other,  and  also  the  partial 
petioles  ;  the  main  petiole  gently  rises  to  its 
former  angular  position  with  reference  to  the 
stem,  and  the  plant  resumes  its  usual  appearance. 
Fig.  1.  Branch  and  leaves  of  the  sensitive 
plant  {mimosa  pudica))  showing  the  petiole  in 


Fig.  1. 


its  erect  state,  a,  and  in  its  depressed  slate,  b, 
also  the  leaflets  closed,  c,  and  the  leaflets  ex- 
panded, d. 

If  the  plant  is  sickly,  the  position  of  the  leaves 
remains  permanently  tho  same,  and  no  sensible 
motion  follows  any  kind  of  excitement.  When, 
however,  it  is  in  a  healthy  state,  it  is  difficult 
to  approach  without  disturbing  it.  Even  the 
shaking  of  the  ground  caused  by  the  tramp  of  a 
horse  will  cause  the  mimosa  to  fold  its  leaves. 

These    movemonts    are    manifested  both  in 
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darkness  and  in  light,  in  water  as  well  as  air. 
They  are  also  produced  by  the  light  of  the  sun 
concentrated  by  a  burning  glass,  or  by  a  drop 
of  any  irritating  fluid,  such  as  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid. 

The  seat  of  motion  in  the  sensitive  plant  is 
evidently  in  the  little  swelling  or  intumescence 
at  the  articulation  of  the  general  and  partial 
leaf-stalks.  These  swellings,  when  touched 
directly,  communicate  motion  to  the  leaves. 
They  appear  to  have  two  surfaces,  possessing 
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different  degrees   of  irritability.    Thus,   when 
the  swellings,  c  (fig.  2),  are  gently  touched  with 

Fi&.  2. 


a  steel  point  on  their  upper  surface,  the  leaflets 
immediately  fold  together;  but  they  do  not  move 
when  the  lower  surface  of  the  swellings  is 
touched.  With  the  swellings  at  the  base  of  the 
main  petiole,  it  is  just  the  reverse,  for  the  irrita- 
bility resides  not  in  their  upper,  but  in  their 
lower  surface. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  their  movements  has  been  afforded. 
The  opinion  most  favorably  received  amongst 
scientific  men  with  respect  to  them  is  that  they  are 
referable  to  a  power  of  contractility  possessed  by 
the  tissues  of  the  plant  analogous  to  that  which 
exists  in  certain  animal  tissues,  but  especially  in 
the  muscular.  It  is  well  known  to  naturalists 
that  certain  unicellular  and  thread-like  plants 
found  amongst  the  green  hair-like  vegetation 
which  attaches  itself  to  stones  in  fresh  water  rivu- 
lets possess  this  power  of  contractility  under  the 
influence  of  external  stimuli.  If  this  capillary 
vegetation  be  placed  beneath  the  microscope, 
movements  among  some  of  the  filaments  will  be 
distinctly  recognized.  These  plants  have  been 
called  oscillatorias,  in  allusion  to  these  motions, 
which  resemble  vibrations  or  oscillations  to  and 
fro,  and  occasionally  writhing  movements,  so 
well  marked  that  their  vegetable  nature  has 
been  disputed.  This  property  of  contractility 
exhibited  by  these  isolated  filaments  is  manifested 
by  them  when  associated  together  in  the  case  of 
the  mimosa.  The  movements  of  the  mtinosa  or 
sensitive  plant  are  probably  pioduced  by  this 
cause,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the  motions  visi- 
ble in  the  lowest  and  simplest  animal,  which 
arc  equally  destitute  of  a  nervous  and  muscular 
system. 

The  sensitive  plant  of  the  conservatories  does 
not  greatly  exceed  in  irritability  the  schrankia, 


or  wild  sensitive  plant  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  leaves  of  which  promptly  close  when  touched 
by  the  hand  or  the  foot  of  the  traveller.  Indi 
there  is  more  than  one  sensitive  plant  in  the 
world;  the  vegetable  creation  teems  with  these 
faint  forcshadowings,  as  it  were,  of  those  higher 
powers  of  life  manifested  by  the  animals. 


ICE-HOUSES. 


Every  farmer,  and  indeed  every  family  ought 
to  have  an  icc-hquse ;  and  here  is  a  plan  for  a 
cheap  one,  furnished  to  the  "  Rural  New  Yorker" 
by  E.  Mars,  of  Onondaga  county. 

"  Make  a  box  eight  feet  square,  by  nailing 
hemlock  planks,  which  are  two  inches  thick, 
on  to  hemlock  scantling.  Let  one  side  of  the 
box  be  seven  feet  high,  and  the  side  directly 
opposite  ten  feet  high.  This  gives  a  roof  eight 
feet  long,  with  a  slant  of  three  feet. 

"  It  is  well  to  have  the  roof  boards  extended 
over  the  side  of  the  box.  Double  boarding  with 
hemlock  makes  a  sufficient  roof.  Set  this  box 
on  the  top  of  the  ground,  in  a  dry  and  shady 
place,  where  surface  water  will  not  accumulate. 
No  planks  are  needed  on  the  bottom  of  the  box; 
but  saw-dust  must  be  placed  on  the  ground  in- 
side the  box  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  over 
this  place  loose  boards  for  the  ice  to  lie  upon. 
Cut  the  cakes  of  ice  two  feet  square,  and  build 
a  tower  of  ice  six  feet  square  in  the  centre  of 
your  box  (or  ice-house  we  will  now  call  it),  by 
laying  the  cakes  compactly  together,  filling  all 
crevices  with  sawdust  as  you  proceed.  We  have 
now  a  six  feet  cube  of  ice,  with  a  space  all 
around  between  the  ice  and  planks.  Fill  this 
space  with  sawdust,  and  cover  the  top  of  the  ice 
with  the  same  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  you 
have  ice  enough  secured  to  last  a  family  through 
a  season.  The  upper  three  feet  of  the  side, 
which  is  ten  feet  high,  should  be  boat  bed  up,  but 
left  for  ventilation,  and  a  place  of  access  to  the 
ice,  and  this  aperture  may  be  enlarged  as  con- 
venience may  require  while  using  the  ice,  and 
for  more  conveniently  filling  in.  About  eight 
hundred  feet  of  lumber  will  be  required,  and  the 
merest  tyro  in  the  use  of  tools  can  make  it. 
Fresh  sawdust  is  best,  but  it  may  be  used  a 
second  winter.  The  dust  can  easily  be  washed 
from  the  ice  at  the  time  of  using. 

"  Every  acre  of  good  land  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  family  of  five  persons." 
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About  a  week  after  Mrs.  Daffodil's  visit  to 
the  Irving  House,  Mr.  S.  procured  tickets  for 
our  party  to  go  to  a  fancy  ball.  On  the  very 
morning  of  the  appointed  day,  while  we  were 
liscossrng  costumes,  flowers,  &c.,  Pete  Daffodil 
made  his  appearance,  and  announced  his  mother's 
intention  of  taking  a  sociable  tea  with  us  that 
afternoon. 

"Tell  your  mother  that  we  would  be  very 
happy  to  see  her  and  your  sister,"  said  Mr.  S., 
"and  you  must  come  yourself  to  see  them 
home." 

Pete  bowed,  and  vanished. 

"Why,  William,"  said  Mrs.  S.,  "we  cannot 
receive  them  this  evening!" 

"Oh,  Mr.  S.,"  I  exclaimed,  seeing  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "you  mean  them  to  go  with 
us,  don't  you?" 

"Annie,"  he  answered,  solemnly,  "I  shall 
have  you  burned  as  a  witch  immediately.  Now 
hear  my  plan,  all  of  yon.  Mrs.  Daffodil,  if  she 
comes  dressed  in  her  usual  extravagant  manner, 
will  b^  a  character  without  any  alteration." 

"  I  've  an  idea  !"  cricc'  George. 

"  Hold  it  fast,"  said  his  mother,  gravely. 
'•What  is  it?" 

"  Sha'n't  tell.  You  '11  see  this  evening. 
Well,  father,  continue;  we  are  all  attention." 

"  What  can  you  do  for  Euphrosyne,  Annie  ?" 
asked  Mr.  S. 

"  Oh,  Annie  !"  said  George,  "  make  a  Corinne 
of  her,  and  tell  her  she  must  improvise  poetry 
all  the  evening." 

"  Excellent !"  said  his  mother.  "  Really,  you 
are  rich  in  ideas,  George.  The  dress  is  easily 
arranged  ;  now,  what  is  to  become  of  Pete?" 

"  I  '11  take  him  to  a  costumer,"  said  George, 
"and  find  something  for  him." 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Daffodil,  Eu- 
phrosyne, and  Pete  arrived.  George  took  the 
young  hope  of  the  Daffodils  out  with  him.  Mr. 
S.  went  for  two  more  bouquets  for  the  ladies,  and 
Mrs.  S.  and  I  escorted  our  visitors  to  the  dress- 
ing-room, to  arrange  a  costume  for  Ninny.  A 
white  flowing  robe,  with  a  blue  mantle  draped 
gracefully  over  it,  fastened  at  the  shoulders  by 
two  large  cameos,  belonging  to  Mrs.  S.,  and  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  made  Euphrosyne  look  very 
pretty.    Her  bare  arms  and  shoulders  were  white, 


i  and  well  rounded  ;  her  fair  hair  was  easily  ar- 
ranged in  ringlets,  and  Euphrosyne*s  costume 
was  complete.  Mrs.  Daffodil  wore  the  Identical 
yellow  silk  and  trimmings  she  had  worn  at  the 
opera. 

"Miss  Euphrosyne,"  said  Mrs.  S.  to  her, 
"you  represent  Corinne,  the  celebrated  Italian 
improvvisatrice  ;  and,  to  sustain  your  part,  you 
should  improvise  poetry  whenever  you  find  it 
will  come  a  propos." 

"Have  I  got  to  improve  his  poetry?"  asked 
her  mother. 

"No,  you  are  to  be  your  own  dear  self!"  I 
said. 

At  length,  wo  were  all  ready  to  start.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  wore  court-dresses  in  the  Louis 
Quatorze  style.  George  and  I  went  a3  Polish 
peasants.  Pete  represented  a  miniature  member 
of  the  Hope  Fire  Company,  with  a  horn  that 
looked  very  noisy.  With  Mrs.  Daffodil  and 
Corinne,  our  party  was  complete.  I  could  see 
that  George  was  meditating  some  mischief,  for 
his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  whole  face  beamed 
with  suppressed  humor  as  we  rode  along  to  the 
hall. 

"  Come,  George,"  I  said,  "what  is  this  mys- 
terious idea  of  yours,  which  delights  you  so 
much?" 

"  Here  we  are !  I  can't  tell  you  now,"  he 
replied.     "  I  must  take  care  of  Mrs.  Daffodil." 

"  Give  your  name  to  the  usher,"  said  he  to 
her. 

"  Mrs.  Daffodil !"  cried  the  man,  as  she  com- 
plied. 

"  Lor,"  she  said,  "  you  needn't  agone  an'  told 
all  them  folks  !  Well,  I  declare  !"  was  her  first 
exclamation,  as  we  entered  the  ball-room,  "  if 
here  ain't  all  nater  and  her  cousin,  and  all 
dressed  to  kill.     Well,  if  ever !" 

"  Now,  Annie,"  whispered  George,  as  a 
"Turk,"  whom  we  recognized  as  Louis  R., 
approached  us,  "you  will  see  my  idea  carried 
out.     Good-evening,  Louis,"  he  continued. 

"  Good-evening.  We  have  quite  a  brilliant 
company,"  said  Louis,  with  a  graceful  bow  to 
me. 

"Louis,"  said  George,  mysteriously,  "can 
you  keep  a  secret?" 

"  Certainly." 
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"  Do  you  Eec  the  lady  in  yellow  silk,  standing 
next  my  mother?" 

"  Yes,  a  countrified-looking  person ;  repre- 
sents Methuselah's  grandmother,  don't  she?" 

"  Louis,"  said  George,  gravely,  "  that  lady  is 
here  with  the  avowed  intention  of  deceiving  tho 
whole  room.  She  represents  Mrs.  Daffodil,  an 
elderly  dame  from  the  country,  and  has  promised 
to  give  her  bouquet  to  the  first  person  who  dis- 
covers that  she  is  Lady  Wortley." 

"  Lady  Wortley  !"  cried  Louis.  "  Introduce 
mc,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  George,  and  an  instant 
afterwards  Mr.  Louis  R.  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Daffodil. 

I  was  obliged  to  take  Mr.  S.'s  arm,  under 
pretence  of  having  something  to  say,  and  hide 
my  laughter  in  my  handkerchief. 

"My  Lady,  that  is,  Mrs.  Dafibdil,"  said 
Louis,  "I  am  delighted  to  find  you  are  still  in 
this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Yes,  we  'xpect  to  go  to  Bosting  in  about  a 
week  or  so." 

"  I  believe  it  is  scarcely  etiquette  to  speak  of 
her  own  works  to  an  authoress,  but  you  must 
pardon  me  if  I  refer  to  the  intense  interest  I  felt 
in  your  delightful  work." 

"  Why,  where  on  earth  did  you  see  my  work?" 
asked  the  astonished  old  lady. 

"  Excellent !"  cried  Louis.  "  Really,  my — 
Mrs.  Daffodil,  I  mean,  if  your  genius  had  no 
other  bent,  you  would  make  your  fortune  on  the 
stage." 

"  I  haint  no  idee  of  driving  a  stage !" 

George  now  introduced  Ninny  to  Mr.  J.,  who 
commenced  a  conversation  with  the  compli- 
mentary speeches  permitted  in  such  assemblies. 

"  Hush  !"  said  Euphrosyne.  "  I  am  called 
upon  by  the  dress  I  wear  to  improvise  poetry. 
Forgive  me  if,  by  my  rapt  enthusiasm,  I  appear 
to  neglect  the  calls  of  the  ardent  fervor  with 
which  you  address  me.  '  In  truth,  fair  Mon- 
tague, I  am  too  fond,'  "  she  continued,  throwing 
him  an  impassioned  glance. 

"  Would  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand !" 
said  Mr.  J.,  with  a  look  of  adoration. 

"Have  you,  too,  a  soul  above  mediocrity?" 
said  Ninny.  "  Can  you  appreciate  the  Divine 
effusions  of  genius  ?  Then  indeed  you  are  fitted 
to  remain  at  my  side,  and  listen  to  the  outpour- 
ings of  my  too  susceptible  soul : — 

'  On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow'  " — 

"  Seems  to  me  I  have  heard  those  lines  De- 
fore,"  said  Mr.  J.  to  George. 


"  Very  likely  !  Our  improvvisatrice  draws  on 
her  memory  for  her  original  ideas  ;"  and  George, 
with  a  grave  look,  again  whispered  Mrs.  Daffo- 
dil's supposed  secret. 

"Mrs.  Daffodil,"  said  Louis,  "if  it  is  not 
asking  an  impertinent  question,  which  part  of 
your  work  do  you  prefer  yourself?" 

"  Well,  I  never  calkelated  much  difference  in 
it.  Cuttin'  out  and  makin'  up  is  rather  nice 
work." 

"  You  mean,"  said  Mr.  J.,  "  by  cutting  out, 
shining  above  your  contemporaries,  as  a  '  bright 
particular  star,'  and  by  making  up,  drawing  on 
your  imagination  for  your  incidents." 

"  f  To  be  or  not  to  be,' "  said  Ninny,  "  •  that 
is  the  question.'  '  Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the 
mind  to'  " — 

Euphrosyne  was  interrupted  by  George  intro- 
ducing to  our  party  Mr.  L.,  as  a  Corsair,  and 
Mr.  F.,  as  a  Highland  laddie.  These  two  were 
told,  in  strict  confidence,  the  same  story  as  the 
others,  and  a  large  bet  had  been  laid  between 
them,  to  be  paid  to  the  winner  of  Mrs.  Daffo- 
dil's bouquet.  Mr.  F.  evidently  hoped,  by  a 
direct  attack,  to  surprise  the  enemy,  so  he  ap- 
proached the  group.  Louis  R.  was  just  retreat- 
ing in  despair. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Turkey,"  said  Mrs.  Daffodil. 

"My  lady,"  said  Mr.  F.,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
troduction was  over,  "  did  the  darkness  of  Mr. 
Webster's  skin  strike  you  as  much  as  some 
others  ?" 

"  I  disremember  him,"  she  answered.  "  Is 
he  a  darkey?" 

"  I  refer  to  Daniel  Webster,"  said  Mr.  F. 

"  Oh !  Well,  I  know  Dan'l  Green  and  Joe 
Dan'ls  ;  but  they  aint  neither  of  them  darkeys, 
and  they  never  struck  me  neither." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  You  are  very  cautious,"  said  Mr. 
F.  "  You  know  I  refer  to  that  eminent  states- 
man whose  transcendent  genius,  towering  above 
earthly  impediments,  soars  in  flights  of.  elo- 
quence." 

"  If  you  are  getting  flighty,  you  'd  better  talk 
to  Ninny,"  said  Mrs.  Daffodil.  "  I  can't  talk 
dictionary  words." 

This  sally  was  received,  as  the  play-bilis  say, 
with  "unbounded  applause"  by  the  group  now 
collected  around  us. 

"  Can't  come  it,  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  L.  to 
the  baffled  Highlander.  "  You  should  go  to 
work  more  cautiously.  It  is  a  lovely  evening, 
Mrs.  Daffodil,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  the 
old  lady. 

"  Yes,  but  aint  there  a  power  of  funny  look- 
ing folks  here?" 

"  The  assembly  is  not,  I  presume,  so  brilliant 
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as  you  are  accustomed  to  sec  IB  your  own  fair 
island?"  said  Mr.  L. 

"  I  don't  live  on  an  island.     I  lives  at" — 

"  '  Reveal  not  your  abode,'  "  said  Ninny,  in  a 
tragedy  tone.  "'Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness !'" 

"Ninny,  I'm  old  enough  to  take  care  of  my- 
self," said  her  mother. 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  inquire  for  your  tra- 
velling companion,  V 1"  said  Mr.  L. 

"  I  s'pose  so,"  said  Mrs.  D.     "  Is  she  here?" 

"  Surely,  you  can  answer  that  question  better 
than  myself." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  now  came  up  with  Pete,  and 
I  hoard  George  telling  them  his  "idea."  It  was 
too  late  to  remonstrate,  so  Mr.  S.  determined  to 
relieve  Mrs.  Daffodil  for  a  few  minutes." 

"Will  you  take  my  arm,  Mrs.  Daffodil,  and 
promenade  with  me  while  this  dance  is  in 
motion  ?  George,  you  are  very  inattentive ; 
lead  out  '  Corinne.'  Mr.  F.  has  already  walked 
away  with  Mrs.  S.,  and  perhaps  Annie  will 
deign  to  take  my  other  arm,  if  she  is  not  engaged 
for  this  quadrille,"  said  Mr.  S. 

I  was  engaged  ;  so  our  party  separated  for  a 
short  time.  When  I  again  joined  Mr.  S.,  I 
found  George  "  drawing  out"  Ninny,  who  was 
saying — 

"  '  Charge,  Chester,  charge !  on,  Stanley,  on  !' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Mar — " 

"  Wait  till  I  die  before  you  tell  folks  my  last 
words  !"  broke  in  Mrs.  Daffodil. 

"  I  must  leave  the  ladies  in  your  charge, 
George,"  said  Mr.  S.  "  I  see  a  friend  you  can- 
not see." 

Ninny  grasped  his  hand,  saying — 

"Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever, 
Still  forever,  fare  thee  well !" 

"  Lor,  Ninny,  he  aint  going  to  stay  forever!" 
said  her  mother.  "  Don't  be  so  sanguinary. 
Here  comes  the  Turkey  again,"  she  continued, 
as  Louis  R.  again  approached  us  with  his  sister, 
who  was  also  in  full  Turkish  costume.  "  That 's 
a  Bloomer  gal  with  him,  ain't  it?" 

"My  sister,  Ellen  R.,  Lady  Wortley,"  said 
Louis. 

No  answer  from  Mrs.  Daffodil. 

"  My  sister  Ellen,  Mrs.  Dandelion,"  said 
Louis. 

"  My  name 's  Daffodil,"  said  the  old  lady, 
coloring  with  indignation,  "  and  not  Dandelion, 
nor  nothing  else." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  the  young  man, 
bowing.  "  May  I  beg  your  hand  for  the  next 
dance  ?" 


"Mrs.  Daffodil  is  engaged  to  me,  if  she  dances 
at  all,"  saiil  George,  hastily. 

"  Signorina  Corinne,"  said  Louis  to  Ninny, 
"are  you  engaged  in  forming  your  charming 
ideas  into  still  more  charming  poetry?" 

"  '  I  stand,'  "  said  Ninny,  "  '  in  maiden  medi- 
tation, fancy  free !" 

"Ain't  this  jolly?"  said  Pete,  now  coming 
up.  *  "  I  've  just  been  dancing  the  polka  with  a 
little  Queen  Mab,  who  says  I  dance  first  rate 
for  a  countryman.  Ninny,  what  are  you  rolling 
up  your  eyes  so  for?" 

"Refrain  at  this  enchanting  moment  from 
disturbing  the  ecstatic  stale  of  my  susceptible 
spirit,"  6aid  his  sister.  "  Spare  to  my  rapt 
attention  the  agonizing  recapitulation  of  your 
mischievous  propensities." 

Mr.  S.  now  returned  to  us,  accompanied  by 
Monsieur  de  S.,  who  had  heard  of  Lady  Wort- 
ley's  presence  in  the  room,  and  wished  to  speak 
with  her.  Monsieur  de  S.  did  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, but  calculated  upon  Mrs.  Daffodil's  know- 
ledge of  French  for  sustaining  a  conversation. 

"  Bon  soir,  madame,"  he  said,  bowing  very 
low,  "  je  suis  charm6  vous  voir." 

"  Hey?"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Madame,  craint  de  se  trahir,"  said  he. 

"My,  gracious,  he's  a  parlay  vous!"  said 
Mrs.  Daffodil. 

A  singular  looking  person  now  joined  our 
group,  who  immediately  spoke  to  Mrs.  Daffodil. 
"  Flashy"  is  the  best  word  to  describe  his  dress. 

"  My  lady,"  said  he,  "  I  hain't  the  pleasure 
of  a  hacquaintance  with  you,  but  has  I  am  Heng- 
lish,  I  'ope  you  will  hexcuse  my  hintroducing 
myself.     I  am  Mr.  Tittersham." 

"  Oh,  are  you?"  said  Mrs.  Daffodil.  "How 
d'ye  do?" 

"I  am  very  well,"  said  the  cockney,  wrig- 
gling about  his  little  body,  to  show  his  delight 
at  the  gracious  reception.  "'Ow  is  your  lady- 
ship ?     'As  your  ladyship  been  to  the  Hopera?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !" 

"Aimez  vous  la  musique?"  asked  Monsieur 
deS. 

"  What  is  Mr.  Frenchy  saying  about  music?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Daffodil. 

"  'Ave  you  been  to  the  Crystal  Palace?"  was 
Mr.  Tittersham's  next  query.  "  Hit  don't  com- 
pare to  hour  'Yde  Park  hexhibition,  my  lady." 

"  Do  you  go  out  to  sarvice  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Daffodil  of  Mr.  Tittersham.  "  Are  you  a  sarvint 
man?"  * 

"  No,  my  lady,"  said  the  astonished  cockney. 

"  Then  quit  calling  me  your  lady.  Our  Irish 
gal,  Sarah,  calls  me  her  lady,  and  all  the  folks 
here  do,  too." 
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■  Madame,"  suggested  the  polite  Monsieur  do 
S.,  "  vous  avez  L'air  d'etre  fatigue." 

"  Well,  I  atn  rather  fleshy  and  gay,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "  but  nobody  never  called  me  fat  and 
gay  before.  I  s'pose  that's  what  you  're  say- 
ing." 

Monsieur  de  S.  now  turned  to  Mrs.  S.,  and 
they  were  soon  engaged  in  an  animated  conver- 
sation. Mr.  Titter.sham,  not  yet  discouraged  in 
hi.s  attempt  to  win  Lady  Wortley's  favor,  spoke 
to  Ninny,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  "hanother 
of  the  Hcnglish  haristocracy." 

"  A  warm  hevening,  Miss,"  he  said. 

"  The  temperature  of  the  .atmosphere  is  com- 
pared to  the  fervor  of  my  enthusiastic  soul,  as 
ice  to  fire." 

"  Yes,  Miss,  as  you  say,  hice  and  fire.  Shall  I 
fetch  you  a  hice,  Miss?"  And,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  Mr.  Tittersham  disappeared  into 
the  refreshment-room.  We  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  cross  the  room,  and  the  cockney  ran 
hither  and  thither,  with  two  ices  on  a  waiter, 


in  an  ecstasy  of  disappointment  at  tailing  to  find 
Lady  Wortley  again. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  t^latfl  all  the  efforts 
made  to  win  Mrs.  Daffodil's  bouquet;  of  course, 
all  failed.  One  and  another  of  her  tormentors 
retreated,  baffled,  from  the  fluid  ;  and,  at  a  late 
hour,  she  left  the  room,  still  holding  the  prize, 
unconscious  of  the  envious  eyes  which  followed 
its  disappearance.  The  next  morning,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  appeared  in  the  daily  paper: — 

"Among  other  distinguished  guests  at  the 
G fancy  ball  last  evening,  was  Lady  Wort- 
ley,  the  celebrated  English  authoress  and  travel- 
ler. She  appeared  in  the  dress  of  an  elderly 
lady  just  from  the  country,  and  so  admirably 
was  the  disguise  sustained,  that  many  were 
deceived  as  to  her  true  character.  Her  com- 
panion, probably  one  of  her  English  friends, 
made  a  most  charming  "Corinne,"  though  her 
style  of  beauty  was  rather  English  than  Italian. 
She  ably  sustained  the  character  of  a  poetically 
inclined  young  lady,  and  quoted  poetry  with  a 
mock  sentimental  air  truly  amusing." 


«  «  »  «  > 


A    GOLDEN    LAW 


"  In  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness."— Proverbs  xxxi.  26. 


The  law  of  kindness — the  power  of  love — 
who  has  ever  tried  its  full  extent? — its  power 
to  soften  the  hardest,  to  warm  the  coldest  heart, 
to  draw  together  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
and  to  make  the  family — the  circle  over  which 
an  atmosphere  of  love  is  brooding — a  foretaste 
of  the  land  where  all  shall  dwell  in  Him  who  is 
"love"  and  where  not  one  jarring  discord  shall 
ever  mar  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  great  family 
assembled  around  the  throne  of  love.  Much  has 
been  said  and  wntten  in  our  days  (and,  we  fear, 
too  truly)  of  the  widening  gulf  which  is  severing 
the  classes  from  each  other  in  every  land — of 
the  approaching  struggle  between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  want — between  the  reckless 
socialist,  who  dreams  of  an  equality  that  can 
never  exist  on  earth,  and  the  proud  aristocrat, 
who  forgets  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  under  heaven.  Poverty  and  want 
are,  indeed,  hard  to  bear,  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  much  of  discontent  and  rebellious  murmur- 
ing against  the  dispensations  of  the  Amighty 
should  rise  up  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
not  learned  to  look  upon  Him  as  a  loving  .Farmer — 
as  one  whom  we  may  trust  to  make  "all  things 
beautiful  in  their  season,"  and  who,  though  for  a 


time  the  skein  of  life  seem  tangled,  yet  holds  in 
his  hand  the  thread  of  each  man's  destiny,  and 
will  one  day  make  it  clear  to  every  eye  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  hath  done  right.  But 
while  much  of  this  misery  and  these  heart- 
burnings are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid — 
while  the  wealthiest  amongst  us,  were  he  to 
give  up  all  he  possessed  on  earth,  could  but  lift 
a  feather's  weight  from  the  mass  of  human  woe 
— yet,  there  is  a  way  in  which  each  one  of  us — 
whether  young  or  old,  whether  our  means  be 
limited  or  ample — may  do  something  to  draw 
together  the  straining  bonds  of  society,  and  to 
remove  from  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  men  that 
bitterest  pang  of  misery,  the  gnawing  worm  of 
envious  discontent. 

Let  us  each  one  act  towards  every  human 
being  who  comes  within  our  reach,  under  the 
influence  of  that  heaven-born  law,  the  law  of 
kindness,  and  see  if  hearts  do  not  melt  beneath 
its  genial  glow  from  which  all  the  gold  and 
silver  we  possess  could  not  win  one  spark  of 
true  affection. 

Much  has  often  been  said  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  poor;  and  it  may  be  true  that  for  the 
mere  gift  of  money  the  poor,  who  know  not  the 
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Innumerable  claims  upon  the  purses  of  the  rich, 
are  sometimes  ungrateful ;  but  seldom,  very 
seldom  I  believe,  will  those  be  found  to  com- 
plain of  ingratitude  who  devote  their  time,  their 
thoughts,  or  their  hearts  to  those  beneath  them. 
No ;  instead  of  complaining  of  ingratitude,  rather 
will  they  be  found  to  exclaim  with  the  poet : — 

"Alas!  the  gratitude  of  man 
Hath  ol'tener  leit  me  mourning." 

Nothing  has  seemed  to  us  more  touching  than 
the  gratitude  of  the  poor  for  some  very  trifling 
act  of  kindness  spontaneously  offered,  and  their 
anxiety  in  some  way  or  other  to  prove  their 
appreciation  of  your  sympathy. 

One  day  last  summer,  as  we  were  journeying 
in  Switzerland  and  descending  on  foot  the  rocky 
mountain  valley  of  the  Aar,  I  overtook  a  poor 
man,  carrying  on  his  back  a  load  of  wood,  tho 
provision  for  his  winter  fuel.  In  that  barren 
district  he  had  been  obliged  to  travel  far  to  reach 
a  pine  wood  in  some  nook  more  sheltered  than 
the  rest  of  the  valley  from  the  wintry  blast  and 
the  falling  avalanche.  Wearied  with  his  burden, 
the  poor  man  had  seated  himself  down  to  rest 
by  the  roadside.  He  looked  like  one  accustomed 
to  hard  fare  and  yet  harder  work,  while  the 
perspiration  which  streamed  from  his  brow,  and 
the  tall,  slightly  built  frame,  told  of  no  very 
robust  strength  to  bear  the  burden.  The  even- 
ing was  rapidly  closing  in.  Many  miles  of 
our  journey  lay  before  us ;  so  we  merely  paused 
a  moment  to  speak  with  him  and  to  offer  him  a 
small  piece  of  money,  which  he  thankfully 
accepted.  But  soon  afterwards,  as  we  were 
stopping  to  procure  a  drink  of  milk  at  a  plea- 
sant chalet  in  the  hamlet  of  Im  Boden,  he 
again  overtook  us.  We  asked  him  whether  he 
would  like  a  drink.  "Ja,freilich!"  replied  tho 
wearied  man,  while  his  honest,  kindly  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  pleasure.  We  now  went 
on  our  way  in  file — the  only  mode  of  proceeding 
of  which  these  unsocial  mountain  paths  in 
general  admit — exchanging  now  and  then  a  few 
words  with  our  companion,  who,  we  soon  found, 
was  the  inhabitant  of  a  small  hamlet  which  lay 
on  the  path  to  Meyringen,  whither  we  were 
hastening  for  the  night. 

We  were  shortly  overtaken  by  the  poor  man's 
wife,  laden,  like  himself,  with  a  fagot  of  sticks, 
and  at  the  same  time  busily  employed  in  knitting 
stockings  for  her  husband,  as  she  trudged  along 
bending  beneath  her  burden.  We  saw  her  pro- 
duce a  little  store  of  bread  and  cheese  from  her 
pocket  and  press  her  good  man  to  partake  of  the 
simple  fare;  but  he  seemed  too  weary  to  be 
hungry.  They  talked  to  each  other  for  a  few 
moments  in  an   undertone,  and  we  concluded 


the  good  peasant  had  been  telling  his  dame  of 
the  drink  of  milk,  for  she  seemed  most  anxious 
to  direct  us  to  tho  smoothest  path  and  to  help 
us  over  every  difficulty. 

At  length,  as  we  lagged  a  little,  they  passed 
us  and  hastened  onwards.  We  supposed  they 
had  gone  to  their  home,  and  that  our  brief  inter- 
course was  at  an  end. 

But  it  was  not  thus  tho  simple,  kind-hearted 
couple  meant  that  wo  should  part.  Another 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walking,  and  a  turn  of  the 
road  brought  us  in  6ight  of  a  lowly  chalet  by  the 
side  of  the  Aar.  A  single  goat  stood  before  the 
door,  and  the  old  couple  who  had  been  our 
companions  on  the  road  knelt  before  it — the 
man  holding  a  largo  tumbler,  which  the  poor 
woman  was  filling  with  foaming  milk.  As  we 
approached,  ho  hastly  rose  from  his  knees  and 
earnestly  begged  us  to  accept  a  drink  of  his 
goat's  milk.  "We  live  there,"  said  he,  point- 
;  ing  to  his  little  chalet,  "  and  this  is'  all  we  have 
to  offer  you — this  and  water — nothing  more." 
Wo  saw  we  should  disappoint  the  kind-hearted 
old  eouple  if  we  did  not  accept  their  proffered 
hospitality  and  tell  them  their  draught  of  milk 
would  refresh  us  on  our  way;  but,  truly,  that 
which  did  refresh  us  was  their  cordial  blessing 
as  they  shook  us  by  the  hand,  and  the  pleasure 
that  lighted  up  their  weather-beaten  counte- 
nances as  we  wished  them  "  blessings  more 
than  we  could  give,"  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

We  met  but  for  an  hour,  and  then  we  parted, 
perhaps  forever  on  earth,  and  yet,  if  we  did 
return  to  that  Alpine  valley,  we  should  feel 
assured  that,  if  that  old  couple  still  lived,  we  had 
friends  dwelling  by  that  mountain  torrent — 
friends  such  as  wo  might  all  find  gathered 
around  our  every  step  of  this  life's  journey,  if 
only  wo  sought  each  day  more  earnestly  to 
lighten  some  heavy  burden,  to  cheer  some 
drooping  spirit,  or  to  comfort  some  desolate 
heart,  by  a  word  of  sympathy  and  love. 


SHADES    OF    TWILIGHT. 

BY    ROBERT    G.    ALLISON. 

Shades  of  twilight,  softly  stealing 

O'er  the  sober  face  of  day, 
Half  concealing,  half  revealing 

Each  successive  fading  ray, 
Te  awake  to  lonely  musing 

My  tried  spirit  ologged  with  clay, 
O'er  my  Benses  joy  diffusing, 

While  ye  veil  the  face  of  day. 
When  on  earth  my  mission  ending, 

I  shall  calmly  sink  to  rest, 
May  Heaven's  twilight  soft  descending, 

Guide  me  to  mansions  of  the  blest  1 


THE    LITTLE    SHOES. 


TRANSLATED    FROM   THE    FRENCH    BY    HELEN   HAMILTON. 


The  6th  of  January,  1776,  there  passed  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  French  vessel,  the  Heron, 
a  little  scene  piquant  enough  to  merit  relating. 
All  the  officers  whom  the  service  of  the  ship  did 
not  call  elsewhere  promenaded,  conversing  and 
smoking  on  the  deck,  when  a  young  midship- 
man, mounting  the  staircase  which  led  to  the 
captain's  room,  appeared  and  cried:  "Hats  off, 
gentlemen  ;  here  is  the  queen  !" 

And,  nevertheless,  Mario  Antoinette  had  not 
quitted  Versailles  with  the  aid  of  Asmodeus,  or 
the  second  sight  of  the  Scotch  Highlander.  She 
might  have  been  seen  at  that  moment  in  a  cor- 
ner of  her  chateau,  sheltered  against  etiquette, 
her  familiar  enemy,  and  acting  little  pastoral 
comedies  with  her  family.  Who,  then,  was 
this  usurper,  who,  a  hundred  leagues  from  Ver- 
sailles, had  picked  up  the  sceptre  which  the  le- 
gitimate queen  had  abandoned  an  instant  for  the 
crook  ? 

Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  there  was  neither 
imposture  nor  treaagn  in  it.  The  royalty  the 
crew  of  the  Heron  saluted  was  but  the  innocent 
and  fugitive  royalty  of  the  bean.  It  had  just 
fallen,  thanks  to  fortune,  to  a  pretty  little  Creole 
of  Martinique,  a  relative  of  the  captain,  who, 
in  the  charge  of  an  old  aunt,  was  like  the  Vir- 
ginia of  Bernardin  St.  Pierre,  about  to  pursue 
vague  hopes  of  fortune  and  inheritance  in  the 
metropolis. 

And  it  was,  in  truth,  a  pity  that  the  young 
queen  was  but  a  queen  in  jest,  for  she  acquitted 
herself  of  her  new  and  lofty  functions  with 
an  aplomb  and  a  grace  that  Catherine  II.  and 
Maria  Theresa  might  have  envied. 

"  To  your  knees,  fair  page,"  said  she  to  the 
young  aspirant  who  had  announced  her.  "  Do 
you  not  see  that  I  have  let  fall  my  glove?  Come 
here,  my  council  of  ministers,  and  do  not  laugh, 
gentlemen,  for  the  case  in  question  is  grave.  I 
love  my  people  ;  do  you  hear  ?  and  I  wish  my 
people  to  love  me.  The  point  to  decide  is, 
whether  a  blue  rosette  on  my  slippers  would  not 
Buit  better  than  a  white  one  to  draw  their 
homages  to  my  feet.  How  is  this  ?  I  believe 
my  head  physician  allows  himself  to  fling  puffs 
of  tobacco,  in  the  guise  of  incense,  at  his  sove- 
reign's nose !  Let  one  of  my  ambassadors  mount 
a  hippogriff  instantly,  to  go  and  see  in  the  moon 
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if  the  reason  of  the  good  doctor  has  not  followed 
that  of  the  late  Roland  this  morning." 

And  a  thousand  innocent  sallies,  a  thousand 
childish  coquetries  followed,  at  which  all  these 
good  seamen  laughed  so  heartily  and  so  long, 
that  their  great  pipes  went  out  idle  in  thi-ir 
hands. 

But  he  who  seemed  to  enjoy  most  the  tri- 
umph of  the  amiable  child  was  an  old  Breton 
sailor  named  Pierre  Hello,  having  fewer  wrin- 
kles than  wounds,  who  that  very  morning  had 
received  a  medal  of  honor,  tardy  recompense  of 
his  long  services,  and  whom  the  captain  had  just 
admitted  to  his  table — to  the  repast  presided 
over  by  his  relatives,  the  Creole  ladies.  Marie 
Rose  (such  was  the  name  of  the  young  girl)  had 
long  wondered  at  the  recital  of  the  noble  deeds 
of  Pierre  Hello.  She  had  complimented  him, 
caressed  him ;  and  the  heart  of  the  rough  old 
man,  still  new  to  such  emotions,  had  palpitated 
as  strongly  under  her  childish  caresses  as  it  had 

I    done  at  the  reception  of  his  medal  of  honor. 

i  He  was  the  only  one  who  waited  upon  her,  and 
almost  the  only  one  who  watched  over  her,  for 
her  aunt,  a  good  old  lady,  nailed  to  her  chair  by 
the  gout,  passed  the  whole  day  absorbed  in  read- 
ing St.  Augustine,  and  only  interrupting  herself 
at  intervals  to  say :  "  Here,  Minette !  Here, 
Marie  Rose  !"  when  she  saw  her  cat  run  into 
the  hold  after  a  mouse,  or  her  niece  on  the  deck 
after  a  ray  of  sunshine.  But,  brought  up  in  the 
greatest  independence,  like  most  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  planters,  Marie  Rose  did  not  listen, 
or  feigned  not  to  hear.  Sometimes,  she  mounted 
the  ladders,  or  swung  by  the  ropes,  and  then 
Pierre  Hello  watched  her  from  below,  ready,  if 
she  fell  on  the  deck,  to  receive  her  in  his  large 
hands,  as  he  would  have  received  a  weary  bird, 
or  to  save  her  by  swimming,  if  the  wind  cast  her 
overboard.  Sometimes,  she  amused  the  idle 
crew  by  her  songs  and  dances,  and  then  Pierre 
Hello,  attentive,  seemed  to  have  suddenly  found 
intelligence  to  understand  verses,  and  taste  to 
appreciate  grace. 

The  day  following  that  of  her  short  royalty, 
the  amiable  child  appeared  sad  and  pensive,  and 
the  old  sea-wolf  placed  himself  before  her  in 
quiet,  and  silent  as  a  spaniel  who  sees  his 
master  weep.     She  could  not  help  replying  by  a 
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confidence  to  that  compassionate  and  interroga- 
tive look.  An  old  fugitive  ncgress,  who  pai 
for  a  BOrcere8S,  and  to  whom  .Marie  Rose  had  car- 
ried food  secretly  in  the  woods,  had  made  her  a 
strange  prediction,  which  preoccupied  her,  and 
of  which  she  recollected  the  exact  words — 

"  Good  little  mistress,  me  saw  in  the  clouds  a 
great  eagle  mount  very  high — very  high,  with  » 
rose  in  his  beak.  You,  Rose,  you  very  unhappy, 
then  you  queen,  then  come  great  tempest,  and 
you  die." 

"  I  was  a  queen  yesterday,"  she  added,  "  and 
I  only  await  now  the  tempest  destined  to  engulf 
me." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Mademoiselle,"  replied 
Hello.  "If  anything  should  happen  to  the 
Heron,  you  would  only  have  to  seize  the  end  of 
my  belt;  there,  like  that,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
God  and  of  my  patron  saint  (a  great  saint,  you 
see,  for  he  walked  on  the  water  without  sinking, 
which,  on  the  word  of  a  seaman,  is  a  fine  mira- 
cle), you  would  reach  land  as  gently  as  a 
schooner  towed  by  a  three- master." 

Marie  Rose,  a  little  reassured,  repaid  the  de- 
votion of  the  brave  fellow  by  singing  him  a 
romance,  which  no  one  had  yet  heard.  There 
is  an  age  at  which  all  troubles  pass  light  and 
fugitive,  at  which  the  melancholy  of  the  evening 
dries  in  the  morning,  like  the  dew,  and  Marie 
Rose  was  at  that  age.  The  next  day,  she  still 
danced.  Days  and  weeks  fled  without  wearing 
out  her  petulant  gayety,  but  it  was  not  the  same 
with  her  little  shoes.  The  last  bound  of  afaran- 
dole  carried  away  their  last  fragments.  Unhap- 
pily, the  wardrobe  of  these  ladies  was  but  slender. 
They  were  going  to  Paris,  and  had  thought  it 
their  duty,  before  renewing  it,  to  await  the  coun- 
sels of  Fashion  in  her  empire.  Marie  Rose 
was  soon  reduced  to  sit  motionless  beside  her 
aunt,  hiding  her  naked  feet  under  her  dress, 
moving  her  head  and  body  in  a  feverish  desire 
for  motion,  but  not  daring  to  risk  a  step,  like 
that  Daphnd  of  the  Tuileries,  whose  bust  is 
still  living,  while  her  feet  have  already  taken 
root.  The  little  queen  wept,  captive,  as  if  in  an 
enchanted  castle,  and  waiting  till  a  passing 
knight  should  deliver  her.  The  knight  passed; 
it  was  Pierre  Hello. 

"  To  leave  such  pretty  feet  bare !"  he  said, 
with  an  accent  of  indignation.  "  One  must 
have  less  than  two  farthings  worth  of  heart !" 

But,  if  the  poet  has  said  "  Indignation  makes 
poets,"  he  has  not  said  that  it  could  make 
shoes.  Pierre  Hello  reflected,  striking  his  fore- 
head, scratching  his  head,  and  promenading  his 
quid  from  one  cheek  to  the  other  in  his  mouth. 
The  quid  is  to  the  thoughts  of  a  sailor  what  the 
vol.  li. — 13 


hands  arc  to  a  clock  ;  when  the  thoughts  move, 
the  quid  turns.  He  had  indeed  imposed  on 
himself  a  very  arduous  question  for  a  novice  in 
mathematics,  to  make  something  out  of  nothing 
— a  problem  God  alone  is  able  to  solve. 

"  A  piece  of  leather  '.  My  medal  and  my  pipe 
for  a  piece  of  leather  !"  said  he,  with  the  de- 
spairing energy  of  Richard  III.,  crying:  "A 
horse  !  a  horse  !     My  kingdom  for  a  hot 

Certainly  all  the  nets  on  board  would  have 
been  quickly  displayed  to  the  sea  if  he  had 
known  the  history  of  Don  Quixote,  and  had 
dared  to  flatter  himself  with  having  as  happy  a 
hand  as  Sancho  Panza,  who,  casting  his  lines  to 
the  trout,  drew  out  old  shoes.  He  searched, 
hunted,  rummaged;  his  hand  passed  wherever 
a  mouse  could  go.  Finally,  he  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy,  a  cry  like  that  of  Harpagon  finding  his  cas- 
ket, or  J.  J.  Rousseau  beholding  his  periwinkle. 
It  was  not  a  flower — it  was  not  a  treasure  that 
Pierre  Hello  had  just  discovered  ;  it  was  some- 
thing much  more  precious,  on  my  word.  It  was  a 
boot!  the  boot  of  a  soldier  killed  in  boarding  tho 
ship;  it  had  rolled  into  a  corner  of  the  hold, 
Heaven  knows  how !  Since  then,  it  had  re- 
mained there,  mourning  for  its  twin  sister, 
drowned  in  the  sea,  or  buried  in  the  stomach  of 
a  shark,  and  believiug,  like  the  rat  of  La  Fon- 
taine, that  the  things  of  this  world  no  longer 
regarded  it ;  but  Pierre  Hello  decided  otherwise. 
Using  his  poniard  as  awl  and  knife,  he  pierced 
and  cut  so  well  that  he  made,  in  less  than  an 
hour — (I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  he 
made  a  pair  of  shoes,  but,  out  of  respect  to 
truth,  I  cannot) ;  what  he  made  was  not  pre- 
cisely either  slippers,  or  buskins,  or  gaiter-boots, 
or  socks,  or  cothurni,  or  babouches,  or  mocca- 
sons;  it  was,  in  the  art  of  shoemaking,  an  ori-. 
ginal  fantastic,  romantic  work,  a  thing  without 
name ;  but  this  thing  without  name  could,  at  a 
pinch,  interpose  itself,  as  defensive  armor,  be- 
tween the  floor  and  the  epidermis  of  the  human 
foot.  The  brave  Hello  ran  at  once  to  the  cabin 
of  Marie  Rose,  where,  after  having,  with  much 
difficulty,  and  amid  the  laughter  of  the  young 
girl,  imprisoned  her  bare  feet  in  this  droll 
covering,  he  rose,  folded  his  arms  triumphantly 
on  his  breast,  and  said :  "  There !"  And,  an 
hour  later,  the  bayadere  danced,  with  a  weight 
at  each  foot,  to  the  applause  of  her  audience, 
doubly  merited  this  time,  for  this  dance  com- 
bined the  merit  of  art  and  of  a  tour  de  force  ;  it 
was  Taglioni  and  Madame  Saqui  foreseen,  and 
united  on  one  pair  of  legs. 

At  last,  after  a  long  voyage,  the  watch  cried : 
"Land  !"  And  then  followed  a  really  touching 
scene  between  the  sailor  and  the  young  Creole. 
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"I  will  always  think  of  you;  and  I  will  keep 
your  shoes  as  a  souvenir — as  a  relic,"  said  M 
Rose  to  console  Pierre  Hello,  who  passed  the 
buck  of  his   callous  hand  over  his  moistened 

"  Oh  1"  replied  he,  shaking  his  head,  "you  go 
to  Paris,  where  new  friends  will  cause  you  to 
lose  the  souvenir  of  poor  Hello,  of  whom  you 
will  never  think  again." 

"  Always  !"  she  repeated,  dragged  away  by 
her  aunt. 

He  followed  her  long  with  his  eyes.  She 
turned  often,  and  he  could  no  longer  hear  her, 
whilst  she  still  repeated,  waving  her  handker- 
chief: "Always,  Hello,  always  !" 

Pierre  Hello  could  not  know  if  the  young  girl 
kept  her  word,  for  he  touched  land  rarely,  and 
was  killed  in  the  American  war.  As  to  Marie 
Rose — 

But  behold !  Across  my  story  flows  the  mighty 
stream  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  strange  river, 
which  no  one  yet  knows  how  to  name.  Pacto- 
lus,  with  sands  of  gold ;  Simois,  tinged  with 
blood ;  Curotus,  with  oleanders  ;  its  noise  and 
its  depth,  reader,  would  give  you  a  vertigo. 
Give  me  your  hand,  close  your  eyes,  and  let  us 
spring  across  it. 

Good  !  Behold  us  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the 
Empire ;  and  we  are  at  Malmaison,  the  retreat 
of  the  noble  and  unhappy  Josephine,  the  widow, 
by  legal  separation,  of  the  still  living  Napoleon, 
but  still  empress,  and  still  beloved  by  the  French 
people,  who  had  wedded  her  also  in  their  hearts, 
and  who  had  not  assented  to  the  divorce. 

Leaning  against  a  piano  in  her  room,  she  list- 
ened, smiling,  to  a  deputation  of  young  ladies 
attached  to  her  person,  who  solicited,  tremblingly, 
the  permission  to  act  proverbs  in  the  chateau. 

"  Willingly,  my  children,"  replied  the  good 
Josephine.  "  I  even  agree  to  charge  myself  with 
the  costumes.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Emperor,  my  wardrobe  can  abundantly  furnish 
them.  Look,  here  is  something  Marehand  has 
this  moment  brought  me ;"  and  she  repulsed, 
negligently,  with  her  foot,  some  furs  extended 
on  the  carpet. 

They  were  so  beautiful,  that  Mademoiselle  S. 
R.,  the  youngest  of  the  ambassadresses,  could 
not  help  saying,  clapping  her  white  hands,  in 
token  of  admiration:  " How  happy  your  majesty 
must  be  !" 

"  Happy !"  murmured  Josephine.     "  Happy !" 

She  appeared  to  muse  a  moment,  and  her  fin- 
gers wandered  distractedly  over  the  keys  of  her 
piano,  drawing  from  it  some  notes  of  an  old 
romance.  Then,  shaking  off"  the  recollections 
that  oppressed  her,  she  rose. 


"  Who  loves  me,  follows  me,  Mademoiselles. 
Come  and  choose  your  costumes ;"  and,  prcicd- 
ing  the  gay  young  swarm,  she  entered  her  ward- 
robe. All  the  young  girls  opened  th  aished 
eyes,  like  the  son  of  the  woodcutter  the  first 
time  he  descended  into  the  cavern  of  Ali-Baba. 
There  were  gauzes  so  light  that  they  might  have 
flown  away,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weight  of 
the  gems  that  bordered  them ;  there  were  Spani.-h 
mantillas,  Italian  rnezzaros,  peignoirs  of  Oda- 
lisque,  still  impregnated  with  the  perfumes  of 
the  harem,  and  with  the  powder  of  Aboukir; 
and,  finally,  robes  of  the  Madonna,  so  beautiful 
that  the  Virgin  of  Loretto  herself  might  have 
worn  them  only  on  Assumption  day. 

"  Take,  my  children,"  said  the  good  empress, 
"and  amuse  yourselves  well.  I  abandon  to  you 
all  these  beautiful  things,  which  cause  you  to 
open  your  eyes  so,  all  except  one  thing,  which  is 
to  me  too  sacred  and  too  precious  to  be  touched." 
Then  seeing,  at  these  words,  curiosity  sparkling 
under  every  eyelid  :  "  I  can  show  you  this  trea- 
sure, however,"  she  added. 

What  was  then  this  marvel  they  were  forbid- 
den to  touch,  when  they  ruffled  at  leisure  so 
many  marvels  ?  A  robe,  the  color  of  the  time, 
of  the  sun,  or  of  the  moon,  like  those  of  fairy- 
tales 1  That  bird's  egg  which,  according  to  ths 
Arabic  tales,  is  a  diamond,  and  can  render  one 
invisible  ?  A  fan  made  of  the  wings  of  the  genii 
of  the  Alhambra?  The  veil  of  a  fairy  1  or  per- 
haps a  work  still  more  precious,  ordered  by  the 
emperor  from  one  of  his  familiar  demons,  the 
little  red  man,  or  the  little  green  man?  What 
was  it? 

At  last,  taking  pity  on  the  curiosity  which  she 
had  herself  excited,  with  an  innocent  malice, 
Josephine  searched  in  the  corner  of  her  imperial 
wardrobe,  and  drew  forth — it  was  neither  a  gift 
of  Napoleon,  nor  the  work  of  genii ;  it  was  the 
work  and  the  gift  of  the  Breton  sailor,  Pierre 
Hello.  It  was  the  shoes  of  Marie  Rose  ;  for,  as 
you  have  already  guessed,  the  Empress  Josephine 
and  the  barefooted  dancer  are  but  the  same 
person,  and  the  same  heart. 

When  the  sword  of  Bonaparte  commenced  to 
divide  Europe,  like  a  twelfth  cake,  Josephine 
Marie  Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  happy  this 
time,  had  the  bean,  and  reigned ;  she  reigned 
long.  But  one  day,  there  suddenly  arose  a  great 
tempest  in  Europe ;  the  snows  of  Russia  rose 
of  themselves,  to  fall  in  a  white  shroud  on  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon  ;  the  four  winds  blew  him 
avalanches  of  enemies  ;  and  there  were  then  in 
France,  to  the  lightnings  of  sabre  and  cannon, 
and  under  the  heavy  rolling  of  the  battle,  earth- 
quakes as  violent  as  those  of  the  Antilles. 
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When  the  heavens  became  clear  once  more, 
the  prediction  of  the  negrcss  was  fully  accom- 
plished ;   the  great  eagle,  thunderstricken,  had 


let  fall  the  rose,  and  the  Creole  of  the  three 
islets,  twice  a  queen,  was  dead  in  the  tempest. 


A  LETTEE    TO    A    SEE  VAN  T. 


The  following  letter  was  written  by  one  who 
was  ever  the  kind  and  judicious  adviser  of  num- 
bers who  sought  her  counsel ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  lay  before  our  readers  such  an  instance  of 
good  motives  and  principles.  It  was  written  to 
a  maid -servant,  who  had  been  taken  into  a 
family  when  she  was  very  young  and  destitute. 
She  had  been  taught  by  them  to  read  and  write, 
and  had  been  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  cared 
for.  She  had  been  taught  her  business  as  a  ser- 
vant, besides  receiving  suitable  wages  ;  and  just 
as  she  was  getting  old  enough  to  be  of  real  use 
in  the  family,  she  thought  she  should  like  a 
change,  and  that  she  would  seek  service  in  an- 
other family.  The  idea  of  change  and  a  vague 
hope  of  getting  higher  wages  appeared  to  be  her 
only  motive  for  leaving  those  to  whom  she  owed 
so  much.  She  did  leave,  and  in  a  very  few 
months  wrote  an  humble  request  to  her  former 
employers  to  receive  her  again.  It  was,  how- 
ever, before  she  had  quite  determined  to  leave, 
that  her  kind  counsellor  wrote  her  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"Dear  Jane:  Since  you  spoke  to  me  last 
night,  one  thing  has  very  much  struck  me, 
which  you  did  not  mention.  Perhaps  you  have 
thought  of  it.  I  hope  you  have  ;  but,  as  nothing 
was  said,  I  cannot  help  reminding  you  of  it,  lest 
you  should  have  overlooked  it. 

"  In  all  our  deliberations  <fn  any  intended 
step,  the  very  first  consideration  should  be : 
'What  is  my  duty?'  We  have  duties  to  our- 
selves and  duties  to  others.  They  may  some- 
times seem  to  clash,  but  they  never  really  do  so. 
Now,  in  prospect  of  leaving  a  situation,  if  a 
Christian  servant  should  say :  *  My  soul  is  en- 
dangered. I  see  vicious  examples.  I  am  deprived 
of  the  means  of  grace.  I  must  seek  another 
place.  Even  though  I  should  not  get  half  as 
much  wages,  I  should  be  content,  rather  than 
by  seeing  and  hearing  vicious  things  thus  to 
pollute  and  grieve  my  own  soul.'  Such  a  per- 
son would  be  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  might 


hope  for  the  blessing  of  God,  which  can  sweeten 
a  humble  portion,  and  make  a  littlo  go  a  great 
way. 

"  Suppose  a  servant  at  a  distance  from  aged 
and  afflicted  parents  should  say :  '  I  must  leave 
my  place,  with  all  its  advantages,  for  my  duty 
to  my  parents  requires  it.  If  I  were  near  them, 
I  would  in  many  ways  contribute  to  their  com- 
fort, which  I  cannot  do  at  a  distance.'  She,  too, 
might  be  quite  right  in  the  step  she  was  taking ; 
and  if  she  did  it  from  sincere  affection  to  her 
parents,  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  which 
commands  her  to  honor  them,  she  might  hope 
for  the  gracious  fulfilment  of  the  promises  an- 
nexed, and  believe  that  whatever  personal  inte- 
rests she  might  sacrifice  would  be  made  up  to 
her  in  kind  or  kindness. 

"Another  servant  might  say:  'I  have  the 
offer  of  another  situation,  which  would  be  more 
gainful  to  me  than  my  present  one ;  but  I  feel 
that  I  owe  duty  and  gratitude  to  my  employers, 
who  have  shown  much  kindness  to  me.  How 
will  the  change  affect  them  1  for,  even  if  I  should 
profit  myself  by  an  exchange,  I  could  not  be 
satisfied  if  they  were  injured  by  it.'  There  have 
been  instances  of  servants  laying  aside  selfish- 
ness, and  acting  on  principles  of  disinterested- 
ness; and  the  blessing  of  God  has  been  seen 
eminently  to  rest  upon  them.  But  I  think  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  any  step  we  take, 
which  is  dictated  by  merely  selfish  motives,  is 
not  attended  either  by  satisfaction  of  mind  or  real 
advantage.  It  almost  always  proves  disappoint- 
ment, and  that  we  have  cast  away  the  substance 
for  the  shadow.  I  do  not  write  this  to  bias  your 
decision  ;  but  as  I  wish  you  may  decide  aright, 
and  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  as  you  have 
spoken  to  me  about  it,  I  feel  it  right  to  press  on 
you  to  take  the  question  of  duty  into  your 
serious  consideration,  for  only  the  way  of  duty 
is  the  way  of  safety  and  peace. 
"Believe  me, 
"  Your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher." 


"THE    BLUE  S,"    AND    ITS    REMEDY 


BY     W.     P.     0OI.LIK8, 


In  a  neatly  furnished  boudoir,  occupying  a 
portion  of  a  magnificent  building  in  one  of  our 
western  cities,  a  sparkling  fire  threw  up  its 
cheerful  flame.  Caroline  Wclbourne  was  seated, 
her  elbow  resting  on  a  small  work-table,  and  her 
sweet,  but  melancholy  face  reposing  on  a  hand 
whose  whiteness  rivalled  the  drifting  snow, 
which  was  rapidly  descending. 

Her  brother  Charles  entered.  A  ruddy  glow 
tinted  his  checks,  the  result  of  a  rapid  walk 
through  the  frosty  air  of  a  December  day. 

"I  declare,"  said  he,  taking  off  his  gloves  and 
comforter,  near  the  glowing  fire,  "it  is  exces- 
sively cold !  and  you  look  almost  as  frigid  as 
the  weather.  May  I  be  permitted  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  a  face,  usually  radiant  with  smiles, 
wearing  so  sombre  an  aspect?" 

"  Really,  Charles  (distorting  her  pretty  face 
with  an  audible  yawn),  you  have  puzzled  me 
with  the  interrogatory.  For  the  last  two  days  I 
have  been  wretchedly  low  spirited,  and  presume 
my  complaint  must  be  melancholy !  horrors ! 
ennui!  or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  phrase,  the 
blues  !" 

"  The  blues,  indeed !  and  what  could  possibly 
have  been  the  origin  of  such  a  terrible  disease 
in  one  whose  naturally  lively  disposition  would 
seem  to  render  her  invulnerable  to  such  an 
attack?  Surely,  with  the  great  diversity  of  re- 
medies which  surround  you  in  this  room,  you 
are  unpardonable  for  not  testing  their  efficacy." 

"  Oh  !  I  have,  my  dear  brother.  I  have  tried 
history,  novels,  poetry ;  even  music,  whose  in- 
spiring tones  never  failed  before  to  fire  me 
with  rapture,  seems  to  have  lost  its  influence. 
The  strings  of  my  favorite  harp,  like  those  of 

'  The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halla 
The  soul  of  music  shed,' 

refused  to  vibrate." 

"  Then,  Caroline,  your  case  must  indeed  be 
desperate  ;  and  your  brother,  as  you  have  failed, 
must  act  the  part  of  a  physician.  Permit  me 
to  feel  your  pulse,  Miss,"  said  he  (rising  with  all 
the  dignity  of  a  son  of  Esculapius,  pulling  out 
his  gold  repeater  with  one  hand,  and  encircling 
her  rounded  arm  with  the  other).  "  Ahem  !  No 
strong  indications  of  disease  here.  Pulse  regu- 
lar, neither  symptomatic  of  fever  nor  debility." 

"  Doctor,"  said  his  lovely  patient  (humoring 
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his  attempts  to  amuse  her),  "  is  there  no  pulse, 
save  in  the  wrist,  where  indications  may  be 
found?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  in  young  ladies,  symptoms  may 
sometimes  be  discovered  in  the  heart ;  but  this 
region  is  generally  so  difficult  of  access,  we 
prefer  appealing  to  the  arm." 

"  It  may  be  presumed,  doctor,  from  the  con- 
fidence with  which  you  assert  the  difficulty,  that 
you  speak  from  experience." 

"  Decidedly  so,  Miss.  I  can  assure  you,  I 
have  made,  during  my  practice,  several  futile 
attempts.  But  let  us  forbear  speaking  of  others, 
and  turn  our  exclusive  attention  to  your  ease. 
I  believo  you  observed  that  you  had  already 
taken  slight  doses  of  history,  poetry,  novels, 
and  music,  without  experiencing  any  allevia- 
tion." 

"  Yes,  doctor,  without  the  slightest  diminu- 
tion of  my  depression." 

"  Then,  Miss,  there  is  only  one  other  remedy 
I  can  think  of  just  now ;  but  it  has  proved  so 
uniformly  successful  in  similar  cases  that  I  can 
prescribe  it  with  confidence,  and  will  supply 
you  with  some  after  dinner." 

"Thank  you,  doctor,  thank  you.  I  have 
implicit  faith  in  anything  you  may  recommend." 

"  By  the  by,  Miss,  speaking  of  the  difficulty 
in  approaching  female  hearts,  don't  you  believe 
my  friend  Edward  Standford  must  be  a  convert 
to  my  theory?  The  suspense  you  have  kept 
the  poor  fellow  in  so  long  appears  to  me  as  if 
tinctured  with  a  slight  degree  of  cruelty,  which, 
added  to  the  risk  of  having  coquette  appended 
to  the  name  of  Caroline  Wclbourne,  renders 
your  experiment  as  dangerous  as  cruel.  My 
long  acquaintance  with  Edward,  during  which 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  cha- 
racter, assures  me  that,  as  much  as  he  loves 
you,  however  great  the  pang  he  might  feel  at 
a  withdrawal  of  his  attentions,  if  you  trifle  with 
his  feelings  too  long,  you  will  lose  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  world." 

"  Ah  !  now,  Charles,  you  have  coerced  me  to 
attach  '  father  confessor'  to  your  title  of  'doctor,' 
and  I  therefore,  with  deep  humility  and  a  pro- 
mise of  amendment,  confess  that  I  have  treated 
your  friend  Edward  with  a  little  ingratitude." 

"  In  the  exercise  of  my  authority,  then,  I 
hereby  grant  you  absolution,  but  no  indulgences 
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for  the  future.  Ah  !  there  goes  the  dinner-bell ; 
step  down,  Miss,  I'll  follow  directly;  but  I 
really  must  toast  my  fingers  a  little  longer  before 
I  can  cat  in  comfort." 

"  Doctor,  don't  forget  the  medicine,"  said 
Caroline,  as  she  passed  from  the  room. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  Charles  took  from 
the  capacious  pocket  of  his  overcoat  a  package, 
tore  off  the  envelope,  and  placed  its  contents  on 
the  table,  then  followed  his  sister,  and,  after 
dinner,  left  for  his  place  of  business. 

Poor  Caroline  !  The  merited  rebuke  from  her 
brother  had  increased  the  malady,  and,  on  re- 
turning to  her  room,  she  threw  herself  into  a 
chair  and  meditated. 

"  Heigh-ho !"  sighed  she ;  "  I  trust  Edward  may 
be  as  ready  to  extend  forgiveness  as  Charles." 

She  mechanically  took  up  a  book,  which  lay 
on  the  table,  and  at  length  became  so  deeply 
interested  in  its  contents  that  Edward,  Charles, 
Blues,  and  all,  faded  from  her  mental  vision, 
and  its  pages  took  exclusive  possession. 

It  was  near  sundown  ere  Charles  came  home. 
He  ascended,  as  usual,  to  his  sister's  sanctum. 
On  opening  the  door,  he  found  her,  book  in 
hand,  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Oh,  brother !  I  'm  so  glad  you  've  come ;  this 
is  really  too  good  a  joke  to  be  enjoyed  alone. 
There,  sit  down  and  warm  yourself,  while  I  give 
you  a  few  passages  from  a  laughable  scene." 

She  then  read,  with  admirable  humor,  and 
Charles  irresistibly  joined  in  the  risibility. 

"  I  am  rejoiced,  sister,  to  find  your  usual 
vivacity  returned." 

"  Are  you  indeed,  doctor?  I  should  imagine 
you  felt  very  uneasy  on  my  account,  when  you 
failed  to  present  me  with  the  infallible  remedy 
you  bragged  so  much  about/' 
■  "Sister,  you  accuse  me  unjustly,  for  I  most 
certainly  deposited  it  on  that  table." 

"Did  you,  though?  Well,  doctor,  I  owe  you 
an  apology,  but  I  really  overlooked  it.  Why, 
where  can  it  be?"  said  she,  looking  about  on 
the  table.  "  I  expect  some  of  the  domestics  have 
been  up  here,  putting  things  to  rights,  and  have 
changed  its  locality." 

She  was  about  rising  to  hunt  for  it,  when 
Charles  exclaimed,  with  great  solemnity — 

"  What !  more  deception,  my  sister.  I  really 
thought,  after  the  scene  of  the  morning,  you 
could  not  so  soon  have  deviated  from  the  path 
of  sincerity." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Charles  ?" 

"  Mean,  sister  !  That,  with  my  own  eyes,  I 
beheld  you  take  a  portion  of  my  prescription, 
and  that  you  now  hold  the  balance  of  it  in  your 
hand." 

13» 


Poor  Caroline,  whose  eyes  had  begun  to  fill 
with  tears,  looked  for  a  moment  steadily  at  her 
brother,  and  then  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Oh  !  I  sec  the  trick  you  have  played  on  me, 
sir,  and  in  consequence  of  its  being  managed 
witli  such  admirable  tact,  and  the  forgiving  dis- 
position you  manifested  in  Edward's  case,  I 
extend  to  you  my  forgiveness.  And  so  '  Godey's 
Lady's  Book'  is  your  boasted  panacea.  Well,  I 
must  confess  you  have  not  exaggerated  its  won- 
derful powers." 

"  Oh,  I  know  its  infallibility,  Caroline !  Now 
don't  be  selfish,  and  keep  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  a  secret ;  but,  far  and  wide,  among  all  your 
female  acquaintances,  announce  that,  should 
any  of  them  ever  be  troubled  with  an  attack  of 
'  the  Blues,'  '  Godey's  Lady's  Book'  is  a  sove- 
reign remedy." 


WOMEN    OF   JAPAN. 

As  might  be  imagined  from  the  character  of 
the  government,  woman  plays  no  part  in  the 
history  of  Japan,  though,  allowing  for  Oriental 
usages,  she  is  treated,  on  the  whole,  with  tole- 
rable leniency.  She  occupies  a  better  position 
in  the  family,  from  not  entailing  any  charge  at 
her  marriage,  as  a  bride  receives  no  dowry,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  presented  by  her  husband 
with  a  handsome  donation,  which  is  invariably 
appropriated  by  her  father.  In  Japan,  there- 
fore, it  is  considered  more  fortunate  to  have 
daughters  than  sons,  as  the  former  ultimately 
prove  a  very  profitable  investment.  On  the 
birth  of  a  son,  the  event  is  commemorated  by 
planting  a  tree,  which,  if  the  little  stranger 
lives,  is  carefully  tended  to  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage, when  it  is  cut  down,  and  furnishes  mate- 
rial for  a  chest,  designed  expressly  to  hold  the 
wardrobe  of  the  newly-wedded  couple.  The 
marriage,  as  in  China  and  Tartary,  is  an  affair 
between  the  parents;  and  the  wfishcs  of  the 
young  people  themselves  are  never  consulted. 
The  bride  is  usually  in  her  fifteenth  year ;  but 
maturity  being  early  developed,  wedlock  may  be 
contracted  at  a  still  younger  age,  and  the  mother 
is  often  a  child  herself.  Marriage  is  a  religious 
ceremony,  and  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  many  forms,  in  a  public  temple,  in  presence 
of  the  priests  and  idols,  and  the  friends  and 
kindred  of  both  parties.  The  priest  blackens 
the  pearly  teeth  of  the  bride,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose the  same  indelible  lacquer  applied  to  coal- 
scuttles and  other  similar  japan-ware  ;  and  this 
serves,  from  that  time  to  her  death,  to  notify, 
like  the  wedding-ring  of  Europe,  that  she  has 
entered  the  marriage  state. 
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Home  is  such  a  delightful  place  !  When  you 
have  just  returned  after  a  long  absence,  you  are 
treated  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  you  were 
just  born,  and  served  with  as  many  comforts  as 
if  you  were  in  a  decline.  Then  it  looks  so  sunny 
within ;  everything  as  comfortable  as  feather- 
beds  and  cushioned  rocking-chairs,  and  as  neat 
and  polished  as  clean  windows.  In  my  case, 
there  was  a  fragrance  of  green  tea,  and  crisp 
biscuits,  and  spice-cakes  permeating  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  thrilled  my  heart  and  awakened 
my  sensibilities  and  poetical  feelings  more  than 
the  scent  of  sweetbrier  and  violets. 

Then  the  dear  faces  glowing  with  affection  to 
see  me,  and  such  an  amount  of  rosy  mouths  as 
I  was  obliged  to  kiss,  until  I  felt  like  a  great 
awkward  bumblebee  in  a  rose-bush.  And  the 
little  ones  were  as  glad  to  see  me  as  if  I  had 
come  down  the  chimney,  instead  of  entering 
by  the  door.  And  when  I  produced  a  two- 
penny trumpet,  and  blew  a  blast,  such  a  shout 
went  up  to  heaven  that  I  imagined  I  was  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  about  to  address  a  concourse  of 
people.  Indeed,  I  stood  there  like  a  Christmas 
tree,  with  gifts  for  all  my  friends  and  relations ; 
and  I  was  asked  as  many  questions  as  if  I  were 
a  round  deal-table,  instead  of  a  fond  son  and 
brother,  though  I  believe  I  answered  them 
rather  more  correctly.  Then  the  girls  remarked 
how  wonderfully  I  had  improved,  and  secretly 
admired  me,  until  I  became  as  vain  of  my  whole 
person  as  I  had  been  of  my  patent-leather  boots. 
And  the  way  I  humbugged  those  innocent 
beings  was  worthy  of  a  Moses  or  a  Barnum, 
giving  glorious  accounts  of  my  uncle  and  my 
uncle's  establishment.  How  famously  I  had 
lived,  as  free  as  a  ghost,  going  hither  and 
thither,  as  reckless  of  consequences  as  an  ene- 
my's bombshell,  until  my  mother  gently  reproved 
me,  and  my  eldest  sister  gave  me  a  crisp  little 
piece  of  advice.  The  truth  was,  I  had  been 
pinched  and  slaved,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  con- 
fined by  my  tyrannical  old  Uncle  Seth. 

"  I  declare,  Ebenezer,  you  are  in  love  with 
some  pretty  girl !"  exclaimed  my  sister ;  for,  in 
pulling  out  rolls  of  oranges  and  packages  of 
candies  from  my  pockets,  out  slipped  a  lock  of 
the  poet's  favorite  eolored  hair,  golden  hued. 
I  blushed,  but  did  not  deny  the  charge,  they 
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were  such  a  benevolent  sympathizing  set.  And 
truly  I  was  in  love,  yet  not  with  the  owner  of 
the  ringlet,  but  Miriam  Jcnkinson,  their  next 
door  neighbor.  However,  I  did  not  confess  this 
to  those  sweet  little  inquisitive  creatures,  nor 
how  my  uncle  had  put  a  dreary  stop  to  my  first 
love  by  forcibly  pulling  me  back  in  the  very 
act  of  falling  headforemost,  he  very  wisely 
suspecting  the  truth  from  the  extreme  polish 
of  my  boots,  neatness  and  elegance  of  my  ha- 
biliments, want  of  appetite,  and  general  lan- 
guor. 

"  And  such  quantities  of  oil  as  he  uses  !"  said 
my  aunt;  "it  is  as  bad  as  boarding  a  fresh  Es- 
quimaux, or  a  young  poet."  For  I  had  acquired 
a  habit  of  sitting  up  late  at  night,  composing 
sonnets,  and  looking  at  the  moon.  But  what 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis  was  the  discovery 
of  that  same  shining  tress  of  hair  in  my  pos- 
session. 

My  uncle,  after  applying  various  offensive 
adjectives,  exclaimed  :  "How  do  you  expect  to 
get  along  without  a  grain  of  sense,  a  spark  of 
energy,  or  a  copper  in  your  pocket !" 

"Indeed,"  I  said,  "I  could  live,  and  Hannah 
too,  and  be  content  with  little." 

"  And  so  could  I ;  but  it  must  be  on  the  barrel 
of  meal  and  cruise  of  oil  system.  You  must 
have  the  comfortable  assurance  that  'your  little' 
will  never  dwindle  down  to  nothing  from  much 
using.  In  fact,  you  must  have  'your  little' 
kept  undiminished,  not  by  a  live  prophet,  but 
by  a  respectable  fortune  ;  and  where  is  that  to 
come  from  1  for  not  a  penny  do  you,  or  any  of 
your  abominable  kith  or  kin,  get  from  me  if 
you  take  this  foolish  step."  And  my  uncle 
abused  me  as  roundly  as  if  I  was  his  wife  in- 
stead of  his  nephew. 

Why  did  I  not  resent  it?  Not  because  I  was 
a  meek  man,  nor  because  I  repeated  a  prayer, 
as  some  worthy  personage  has  recommended  as 
a  cooling  process  in  one's  fits  of  passion,  bu* 
because  I  thought  of  my  uncle's  money-bags, 
and  of  the  mystical  hints  he  had  thrown  out 
of  making  me  his  heir,  which  proved  as  effica- 
cious in  controlling  a  rising  gust  of  anger  (as 
difficult  to  put  down  as  a  hurricane)  as  if  I  had 
mumbled  the  whole  morning  service  through. 

Love,   like   a  cold,  gets  well  of  itself,  par- 
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ticularly  first  love.  But  scarcely  a  year  had 
passed  by  when  I  met  an  old  acquaintance,  a 
lovely  little  lady  from  New  Canaan,  who  came 
in  spend  a  season  in  the  city.  All  the  young 
men  adored  Miriam  Jenkinson,  and  I  among 
the  number  paid  her  my  devoirs;  and  indeed  it 
was  for  the  express  purpose  of  gazing  once 
more  upon  her  heavenly  countenance  that  I 
had  returned  home,  and  not  to  gladden  tho 
1; carts  of  my  affectionate  mother  and  sister,  as 
they  very  naturally  supposed. 

What  was  my  dismay,  then,  after  the  delicious 
tea  referred  to — not  before,  thank  Heaven  ! — I 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  Miriam 
was  about  to  be  married. 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  pretty  child  you 
used  to  call  your  wife,  and  little  beauty  ?"  in- 
quired my  tender  sister  Susy,  unconsciously 
pulling  at  my  heart-strings. 

"  And  I  always  prophesied  that  you  two 
would  make  a  match,  you  were  such  affectionate 
children,"  added  my  mother  in  a  doleful  tone, 
causing  my  heart  to  cease  beating,  and  turning 
black  in  the  face ;  I  was  forced  to  rise  and  totter 
to  the  window  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air. 

There  is  no  use  in  battling  with  despair.  If 
you  are  in  the  monster's  mouth,  you  had  better 
give  up  at  once  and  slide  down  easily,  and  per- 
chance you  will  come  out  whole,  like  Jonah. 
Which  means,  let  grief  have  its  own  way,  and 
you  will  feel  much  better  after  you  have  drop- 
ped out  all  your  tears,  and  gone  through  all 
your  lamentations.  Then  you  are  in  a  fit  state 
to  philosophize,  and  to  make  resolutions — a 
strengthening  process.  Even  if  you  don't  follow 
them  out,  you  have  a  thorough  conviction  that 
you  will.  It  is  not  what  the  man  performs  and 
has  performed,  but  that  which  he  believes  he 
can  and  will  do,  that  sets  him  up  in  his  own 
estimation.  Therefore,  I  determined  not  to  play 
the  stoic,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  one  who 
has  lost  all  hope ;  for  hope,  more  than  weak- 
ness, prevents  one  from  controlling  one's  desires. 
Accordingly,  I  gave  full  sway  to  my  despair,  and 
spent  the  night  in  performing  those  gymnastics 
that  result  from  extreme  anguish  ;  so  that,  when 
I  met  Miriam  in  the  morning,  who  said,  in  her 
graceful  way,  that  she  "  was  so  delighted  I  had 
happened  home  just  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding," 
I  was  too  thoroughly  exhausted  and  sleepy  to 
turn  black  and  blue  in  the  face,  or  fall  down 
in  convulsions. 

Like  all  lovers,  I  fancied  every  one  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  little  secret  locked  in  my  heart. 
I  thought  my  mother's  maternal  anxiety  for  my 
fatigued  appearance  was  odious,  prying  curi- 
osity.   My  sister  Susan  possessed  an  unusually 


tender  expression,  which  aggravated  me  beyond 
endurance,  for  my  morbid  imagination  construed 
every  attentive  and  inattentive  glance  into  one 
of  sympathy.  Pity,  on  such  occasions,  always 
appears  to  me  like  cold  victuals  bestowed  in  a 
mingled  spirit  of  contempt  and  compassion. 
But  I  need  not  have  experienced  any  fear,  as  all 
my  friends  supposed  me  to  be  enamored  of  that 
bright  tressed  damsel  whose  hair  was  always 
tumbling  out  of  my  portc-monnaie.  Alas  !  poor 
girl,  I  cared  no  more  for  her  then  than  for  cold 
slap-jack.  Lovers  are  the  most  suspicious  of 
mortals,  excepting  bank  robbers  or  murderers ; 
so  no  wonder  that  I  resolved  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding, and  I  did  so  with  an  air  of  indifference 
like  a  number  of  other  glassy-eyed,  pallid- 
cheeked,  leaden-hearted  individuals,  for  Miriam 
was  a  famous  coquette,  and  I  was  not  the  only 
indignant  disappointed  personage  invited  to  the 
bridal. 

It  was  rather  an  anxious  assemblage ;  the 
bridegroom  was  detained  by  some  untoward 
accident,  and  long  and  patiently  we  waited  his 
coming.  At  length,  when  everybody's  enthu- 
siasm was  escaping  in  yawns,  and  expectation 
was  worn  down  to  weariness,  a  messenger 
arrived  with  the  discouraging  news  that  no 
bridegroom  was  coming. 

It  appears  that  Miriam  had  answered  yes,  and 
such  a  tender,  tremulous  yes,  you  would  think 
that  never  but  one  such  had  passed  her  lips, 
to  a  couple  of  gallant  cavaliers,  resolving  to 
marry  the  lucky  individual  who  appeared  first 
on  the  carpet.  The  truth  was  both  possessed 
heart-breaking  qualities,  and  Miriam  loved  them 
equally.  Somehow  her  plans  came  to  light,  and 
the  two  gentlemen,  instead  of  fighting  a  duel, 
concluded  to  leave  the  fair  lady  forever. 

I  could  not  endure  to  see  Miriam's  troubled 
countenance  while  polite  people  were  laughing 
in  their  sleeves,  and  rude  people  were  laughing 
quite  audibly  in  their  handkerchiefs.  Every- 
body had  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  so  had  I ;  but 
mine  were  not  produced  by  superhuman  efforts 
to  suppress  an  unlimited  number  of  ha !  has! 
like  the  old  gentleman's  at  my  side,  but  they 
resulted  from  grief  and  indignation.  I  at  length 
determined  to  frustrate  the  two  old  maids  whis- 
pering scandal,  who  thus  kept  up  a  scornful 
hissing  like  a  couple  of  Medusas,  and  to  crush 
again  the  aspiring  hopes  of  those  same  dejected 
lovers,  whose  eyes  suddenly  brightened  up  all 
at  once  like  so  many  gas-lights. 

I  was  a  resolute  man,  and  when  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  do,  a  thing  I  did  it,  although  it  is 
better  to  meditate  upon  and  doubt  the  feasibility 
of  your  plans  until  you  lose  your  enthusiasm ; 
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then,   if  they  still  appeal  <i  In  Solomon,  go  for- 
ward and  put  them  into  execution.     1  was  not 

o!'  that  order  of  mortals,  but  of  an  order  who 
always  leaping,  unmindful  of  golden  rules, 
and  consequently  falling  into  crocodiles'  mouths 
and  mod-paddles,  and  coming  out  a  la  Balaam's 
quadruped,  while  one's  safe  friends  are  dying 
with  laughter  on  the  other  side.  I  always  kept 
my  friends  laughing  continually,  not  because  of 
my  wit,  but  from  my  want  of  judgment.  I 
stepped  up  to  Miriam.  No  one  ever  regretted  a 
step  as  I  afterwards  regretted  those  five  steps. 
I  said  :  "  Miriam,  you  know  that  I  have  always 
loved  you;  will  you  not  accept  me  as  your 
bridegroom  V*  The  old  gentleman  was  then 
obliged  to  exert  tho  same  superhuman  efforts  to 
suppress  exclamations  like  "  Halloo !  Bless  my 
eyes !" 

"  We  shall  yet  have  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing a  bridal,"  said  my  sister  Susan,  delighted  to 
find  her  eldest  brother  so  gallant. 

You  say  you  were  never  refused.  Well,  then, 
I  know  you  will  be  interested  enough  to  feel 
with  me  in  imagining  how  I  felt. 

When  you  complain,  never  utter  your  woes  to 
people  who  have  suffered  under  the  same  ills 
and  perplexities ;  it  will  only  set  them  to  think- 
ing what  they  have  undergone  of  the  same 
nature  ;  and,  instead  of  finding  a  sympathizing 
listener,  you  will  discover  to  your  dismay  that 
you  have  been  rooting  up  another  Job,  who  will 
make  you  twice  as  miserable  by  a  relation  of 
his  particular  griefs. 

I  kindly  overlooked  the  pity  and  consoling 
remarks  of  my  mother  and  sisters ;  and  it  is 
something  to  be  kind  when  one  is  in  despair. 

I  returned  to  the  city,  and  found  that  some 
fun-loving  piece  of  inhumanity  had  inserted  the 
whole  affair  in  the  papers.  There  was  my 
own  name  staring  me  out  of  countenance;  and 
my  uncle  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  just  like  you.  Your 
father  would  have  acted  the  same  under  like 
circumstances,  and  your  grandfather  also,  great- 
grandfather, and  your  great-great-grandfather; 
in  fact,  the  whole  senseless  donkey  race." 

"  It  is  disgraceful !"  chimed  in  my  Aunt 
Sally,  who  was  always  ready  to  trample  on  me 
when  my  uncle  knocked  me  down. 

"It  was  a  mistake,"  I  cried. 

"  People  of  sense  never  make  a  mistake,"  re- 
joined my  uncle.  "  It  was  a  want  of  judgment, 
and  when  a  man  is  deficient  in  judgment,  even 
though  he  have  the  enterprise,  energy,  and  in- 
dependence of  a  digging  full  of  gold-diggers,  he 
will  fail  to  succeed." 

I  have  no  doubt  you  imagine  that,  after  this 
foolhardy  exploit,  I  settled  down  into  a  dreary 


old  bachelor.  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  was  of  a 
line  disposition,  a  cheerful  temper,  which, 
like  good  sunshiny  weather,  people  rarely  appre- 
ciate. To  be  sure,  every  one  remarks  upon  it; 
but  who  blesses  his  stars  and  considers  it  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  when  he  comes  across  a  cheer- 
ful man,  or  awakes  in  the  morning,  refreshed 
by  the  sight  of  a  glorious  sunlight  day?  Very 
few,  and  exceptions  are  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  good  philosophers.  I  was  one  of 
your  contented  mortals ;  my  hopes  had  nine 
lives  ;  my  equanimity  was  as  likely  to  be  upset 
as  the  planetary  system.  My  spirits  were  as 
bright  and  genial,  even  under  misfortune,  as  if 
my  whole  being  were  constantly  exhilarated  by 
a  mint-julep. 

Five  years  had  elapsed,  when  I  resolved  to 
bless  the  old  folks  once  more  with  my  presence. 
When  I  arrived  at  home,  and,  pushing  through 
the  little  wicket,  went  straight  in  the  back  door, 
such  a  solemn  silence  reigned  in  the  house  that 
I  concluded  they  had  all  gone  blackberry  in  g, 
or  that  some  one  was  nigh  unto  death.  So  I 
went  softly  up  stairs  into  the  little  parlor,  when, 
lo  and  behold !  there  was  half  of  our  village 
assembled,  with  their  hair  on  end,  seated  around 
a  table,  stirring  up  the  dead.  Miriam  was 
among  the  number,  and  it  was  at  her  suggestion 
that  I  consented  to  take  a  seat  in  the  circle  of 
the  enlightened  company.  I  had  forgiven  Miriam 
her  former  harshness,  long  ago ;  for  I  never 
bear  malice  towards  a  woman  unless  she  is  as 
ugly  as  sin  is  in  Milton's  description,  and  at 
that  moment  I  forgave  myself  also  for  again 
thinking  Miriam  an  angel. 

Once  more  I  had  the  exceeding  folly  to  make 
a  proposal,  at  the  same  time  reminding  her  that 
even  her  peculiar  views  relating  to  spiritualism 
could  not  alter  in  the  least  my  fond  euduring 
affection  for  her. 

Miriam  rejected  me,  and,  although  not  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  I  was  not  so  terribly 
disheartened  as  some  others  would  have  been ;  as, 
I  said  before,  the  keenest  disappointments  were 
no  more  than  a  pin's  scratch  to  my  sensibilities. 
I  was  not  one  of  your  grumbling  misanthropic 
mortals,  who  are  always  putting  their  friends  in 
hot  water  as  if  they  were  a  parcel  of  lobsters. 
Even  under  this  last  repulse,  I  went  about  a 
cheerful  man  for  three  years. 

Then,  for  the  fourth  time,  I  met  Miriam,  and 
a  third  time  I  foil  madly  in  love.  What  bettei 
can  a  young  man  do  than  love  and  hope? 
Miriam  was  now  what  they  term  an  old  maid ; 
still  she  possessed  none  of  the  acid  attributes  of 
an  old  maid.  Even  more  beautiful  than  in  her 
youth,  if  it  was  once  sweet  sixteen  and  bloom- 
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ing  eighteen  with   her,  it  was  now  a  superb 
thirty. 

I  believe  I  have  never  described  Miriam. 
The  truth  is,  my  poor  description  could  no  more 
represent  Miriam's  beauty  to  your  imagination 
than  a  wood-cut.  I  could  not  think  of  "her  as 
old ;  then  how  could  I  style  her  so  in  our  criti- 
cizing little  home-circle?  To  be  sure,  all  the 
old  spinsters  claimed  her  as  one  of  their  sister- 
hood; and  my  sweet  sister  Susy,  always  tender 
with  regard  to  the  other  sex,  yet  malevolent 
towards  her  own,  represented  Miriam  as  the 
oldest,  sourest,  most  disagreeable  of  old  maids. 

It  was  a  delightful  day  in  June,  when  Miriam 
and  I  sat,  in  the  deepening  twilight,  by  a  clear 
rippling  stream.  I  gazed  upon  her  lustrous 
hair,  her  brilliant  eyes  and  teeth,  white  and 
delicate,  with  adoring  admiration,  while  she 
gayly  chatted  and  smiled;  when  suddenly,  as 
she  was  indulging  in  a  silver  trill  of  natural 
laughter,  something  fell  from  her  mouth  into  the 
stream.  Miriam  shrieked  in  agonizing  tones; 
and,  as  she  bent  over  the  brook  in  a  vain  search, 
a  trio  of  glossy  curls  left  her  head  and  went 
floating  down  the  stream.  I  dived  and  handed 
Miriam  her  teeth  and  hair,  and  when  she  had 
firmly  adjusted  them,  she  thanked  me  kindly 
with  a  sweet  smile  and  mantling  blush. 

"Now  is  the  lucky  moment,"  thought  I,  for 
my  faithful  love  was  not  weakened  by  the  phe- 
nomenon of  teeth  falling  from  the  rosy  mouth 
of  a  blooming  young  lady.  But  Miriam  said  : 
"  No,  indeed,"  when  I  offered  her  a  devoted 
heart.  "  Why  cannot  you  let  me  alone,  you 
foolish  fellow?"  she  said,  with  a  musical  laugh, 
taking  the  precaution  to  ascertain  if  the  teeth 
were  safe  before  making  the  accompaniment  to 
the  scornful  words. 

I  am  one  of  the  disagreeables,  I  thought ;  one 
of  those  unfortunate  individuals  who  are  the 
peculiar  aversion  of  people  in  general,  particu- 
larly delicate,  nervous  young  ladies ;  one  of 
those  who,  on  leaving  the  room,  are  immediately 
assailed  with  maledictions. 

"Ain't  ho  disagreeable?"  exclaims  one  fair 
creature. 

"  Horrid  !"  rejoins  the  very  sweet  reserved  one 
whom  you  imagined  casting  timid  glances  of 
affection  towards  you. 

But  I  was  mistaken.  I  did  not  comprehend 
the  philosophy  of  such  things :  that,  though  you 
may  be  rejected  with  the  utmost  scorn  by  one 
lovely  being,  another,  equally  beautiful,  will  be 
going  into  a  decline  solely  on  your  account. 

My  good  mother  had  often  manoeuvred  to 
incline  me  to  place  my  scorned  affections  on  a 
pretty  little  neighbor.     I  had  remained  out  in 


her  company  whole  evenings,  with  the  stars 
and  the  full  moon,  yet  my  heart  was  not  in  the 
least  affected.  My  fancy  could  only  be  moved 
by  the  magnificent.  If  love  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  breadth  and  height  of  a  blush,  then  was 
Martha  over  head  and  cars  in  love  with  me. 
But  blushes  are  nothing,  said  I  to  myself,  think- 
ing of  Miriam.  People  blush  quite  as  often 
from  gratified  vanity.  And  then  the  frequent 
swoons  that  Martha  had  fallen  into  from  excess 
of  joy  on  hearing  of  my  safe  return  home,  and 
on  my  recovery  from  a  long  illness ;  all  this  I 
regarded  as  idle  gossip.  And  although  I  did 
remark  Martha's  pallid,  wan  little  countenance, 
because  I  had  been  obliged  by  my  mother,  as 
a  duteous  and  affectionate  son,  to  notice  her 
blooming  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  glossy  hair, 
how  did  I  know  but  that  she  had  been  devouring 
pickles  and  imbibing  vinegar,  like  my  sisters,  to 
get  rid  of  her  over-rosiness? 

Martha  was  so  silent  that  you  could  get  no- 
thing out  of  her  but  musical  monosyllables,  and 
so  bashful  you  could  hardly  make  out  whether 
it  was  a  negative  or  an  affirmative  she  murmured 
so  tremulously.  Still  her  heart  was  full  of  gentle 
thoughts,  and  hallowed  memories,  and  hopes  as 
calm  and  beautiful  as  faith. 

Perhaps  I  had  become  interested  in  Martha ; 
any  way,  I  resolved  to  test  her  affections  ;  I  was 
not  afraid,  like  some  of  your  spooneys ;  besides, 
I  was  used  to  it.  So  one  day,  as  Martha  sat  sew- 
ing, and  meditating  so  profoundly  that  she  failed 
to  observe  my  approach — for  sewing  is  a  revery 
to  the  other  sex  as  fishing  is  to  ours — I  took  a 
seat  beside  her,  and  said  something  to  her  in  so 
low  a  tone  that  she  could  not  have  heard  it ; 
therefore  I  will  not  insert  it  here.  Martha 
flushed  up  into  such  a  gush  of  joyful  surprise 
that  I  feared  she  would  break  a  bloodvessel,  and 
murmured,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  like  dew- 
drops  in  the  sunshine — 

<;  I  have  always  loved  you,  Ebenezcr."  And 
she  would  have  died  of  shame  at  the  boldness 
of  her  confession,  had  I  not  immediately  con- 
fessed the  same. 

The  evening  before  my  marriage  I  sat  quite 
solitary  in  our  back  parlor,  musing  upon  all  the 
strange  events  that  had  come  to  pass.  So,  I  am 
to  bo  married  in  the  same  church  where  I  once 
made  such  a  confounded  fool  of  myself;  and  to 
Martha  Gray  !  that  dear  little  nobody!  At  this 
period  I  was  quite  an  old  bachelor,  with  gray 
hairs  in  my  head,  and  a  quaver  in  my  voice ;  yet 
Martha  had  set  her  heart  on  me,  gray  hairs, 
quaver,  rust,  and  all. 

At  length,  I  was  aroused  from  my  reflections 
by  a  gentle  tap  at  my  door,  and  before  I  could 
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rise  to  admit  my  visitor,  a  lady  stepped  in,  with 
a  very  wrinkled,  vinegar  aspect. 

"  You  do  not  recognize  me,"  she  said,  in  a 
tremulous  tone  verging  on  tears. 

So  I  recollected,  with  all  my  might,  all  my 
old  maid  acquaintances,  and  they  were  nume- 
rous, for  old  maids  think  they  have  a  right  to 
rich  old  bachelors,  but  in  vain  ;  I  remembered 
not  one  so  completely  dried  up,  so  totally  devoid 
of  all  youth,  beauty,  and  beneficence. 

';  How  strange  that  you  have  forgotten  Mi- 
riam Jenkinson !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  hi  melan- 
choly tones.  And  then  Miriam  proceeded  to 
business ;  she  declared,  weeping,  that  6he  had 
"  loved  me  long." 


I  do  not  wonder  that  young  ladies  blush  so 
when  asked  the  all-important  question.  I  never 
was  so  much  embarrassed  in  my  life.  I  had  to 
make  an  effort  like  a  dying  man,  before  I  could 
uttera  word.  At  last  I  conlrived  to  Bay,  "  It  is 
too  late,"  and,  more  to  the  purpose,  in  rather 
scornful  tones.  This  was  a  great  shock  to 
Miriam's  pride;  and,  as  she  did  not  long  remain 
in  the  land  of  the  living  after  this  occurrence,  I 
sometimes  think  I  broke  her  heart  at  last.  Cer- 
tainly I  had  no  wish  to  take  so  signal  a  revenge 
for  her  cruel  behavior  towards  me.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  true,  as  my  uncle  said  :  "  Withhold 
your  wrath;  never  mind  revenge;  your  enemy 
will  come  some  time,  and  help  himself  to  it." 
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LEAF    FIRST.  — CHILDHOOD. 


"  Ich  triium  als  Kind  mich  zuriicke. 
Und  schiittle  mein  greises  Haupt 
Wie  sucht  ihr  mich  hein,  ihr  Bilder, 
Die  lang'  ich  vergessen  geglaubt." 

Chamisso. 

"  The  world  might  laugh,  were  I  to  tell 
What  most  my  old  age  cheers  ; 
Memories  of  stars,  and  crescent  moons, 
Of  nutting  strolls  through  autumn  noons, 
Rainbows  'mong  April's  tears." 

A.  Smith. 

It  seems  but  a  little  while  since  I  was  a  child, 
a  very  small  child,  with  flaxen  hair,  and  round, 
red  cheeks.  Time  flies  so  fast.  A  year,  a 
score  of  them,  pass  by  and  we  hardly  note  them, 
so  treacherous  is  time.  Seasons  come  and  go, 
moving  round  in  their  annual  cycles,  and  we 
think  them  brief,  brief  indeed ;  nor  mark  we  the 
old  year's  out,  or  the  new  year's  in. 

I  look  back  to  boyhood  ;  I  live  again  by  bab- 
bling brooks  and  "  hillsides  green ;"  I  stand  by 
that  old  hearthstone,  hallowed  by  family  his- 
tories, and  time  seems  not  so  flitting.  Then,  I 
remember,  the  months  and  years  dragged  tardily 
along,  wearying  one  with  their  moping  gait. 
It  seemed  as  if  spring  never  would  come ;  and 
winter  never  would  wear  away.  The  cherries, 
and  strawberries,  peaches  and  apples,  were  a 
long,  long  time  in  ripening. 

And  then  they  used  to  tell  me  I  would  be  a 
man  some  day,  when  I  could  ride  a  fine  horse, 
all  gilded  with  military  equipage,  as  I  had  seen 
iuy  uncle  Isaac  ride  on  training  days.  But  I 
grew  so   slowly;   a  dozen  times  a  week  did  I 


stand  up  by  the  old  lion  footed  side-board,  to 
mark  my  physical  progress  upward. 

And  how  meagre  the  sphere  of  thought,  then  ! 
The  boy's  universe,  how  small !  His  sky  is  an 
opaque  curtain  or  solid  canopy,  against  which 
hang  the  stars  like  lamps.  His  landscape  is 
bounded  by  a  few  furlongs,  and  ends  where  the 
sky  seems  to  touch  the  ground.  Home  is  his 
mimic  world.  His  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars 
are  all  contained  within  the  horizon  of  his  birth- 
place. He  hears  of  places,  and  men,  away  off 
somewhere  ;  but  it  is  only  in  dream-land.  He 
may  assume  to  believe  it,  but  he  has  no  well- 
grounded  faith  in  the  story. 

As  in  locality,  so  in  time,  the  boy  is  limited. 
To-day,  is  his  time  of  activity  and  bliss.  Some- 
times he  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
will  be  a  man,  and  wear  a  great  beard  on  his 
face,  and  chew  tobacco,  and  smoke  cigars,  and 
flourish  a  black,  glossy  cane,  with  a  dog's  head 
for  a  handle.  But  these  Teachings  up  into  the 
future  are  not  his  characteristics.  In  the  main, 
he  lives  for  the  present.  Of  to-morrow,  he 
thinks  not,  cares  not. 

His  sugar-plums,  and  humming-tops,  and  gilt 
buttons,  are  for  present  use  and  enjoyment. 
He  can  see  no  earthly  reason  for  putting  them 
away,  like  his  mother's  hat,  in  a  band-box,  to 
keep.  Dum  vivimus,  vivimus,  is  no  exclusively 
epicurean  philosophy.  It  is  boyish  philosophy 
also. 

Above  all  things,  the  boy  lacks  discretion. 
He  is  forgetful,  thoughtless,  reckless.     All  days, 
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nil  months,  and  all  seasons,  memory  is  alike 
treacherous. 

Let  winter  come,  with  its  snow-hills  and  ice- 
ponds  ;  caution  him  against  aching  fingers  and 
a  cracked  head,  as  he  rushes  out  with  his  "  Jenny 
Liud"  sled,  or  with  his  shining  skates.  How 
much  is  made  by  the  caution?  Breath  thrown 
away.  Suppose  he  comes  in  roaring  with  sting- 
ing fingers,  or  a  bruised  head  ;  does  that  teach 
him  prudence  in  future?  When  the  morrow 
comes,  his  shout  is  heard  loudest  among  the 
juvenile  bipeds  who  yelp  and  scream  on  the 
smooth  glassy  ice,  or  who  dash  down  the  snow- 
covered  hill-side. 

Let  spring  come,  with  its  birds,  and  grass,  and 
singing  rills.  What  cares  he  for  such  trash? 
Weightier  matters  await  him.  Down  there, 
just  behind  that  clump  of  newly-leafed  maples, 
is  a  brook,  in  which  sport  the  shining  trout. 
What  boy  does  not  like  to  trout?  Caution  him 
against  tumbling  into  the  water,  do  you?  Never 
fear.  He  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  go  into  the 
water  after  trout,  as  long  as  he  has  a  nicely 
baited  hook  to  pull  them  out  with.  But,  alas  ! 
boy-hopes,  like  man-hopes,  are  often  built  upon 
sandy  foundations.  Our  very  wise  and  cautious 
trouter  is  by  and  by  brought  home,  wet  to  the 
very  skin  from  a  dive  more  than  he  bargained  for 
when  he  left  the  hearthstone.  And  will  that 
teach  him  caution  ?  To-morrow  he  is  off  for 
the  brook  again,  with  murderous  hook,  at  his 
cherished  sport.  Does  he  remember  his  dive  of 
yesterday?  No  matter;  experience  profitcth  lit- 
tle, but, 

"  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream," 

it  fades  away  before  the  day's  impulse.  The 
then  is  lost  in  the  all-absorbing  now.  Present 
exigencies  demand  new  and  varied  action,  so 
that  for  the  boy  to  look  back  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  never  looks  back  in  any  reflective 
sense,  but  has  a  hundred  sharp  eyes  for  the  joys 
and  pleasures  of  the  present. 

Let  summer  come,  with  its  warm  and  mellow 
breath.  You  ask  your  friend  if  he  is  fond  of 
cherries.  But  before  your  friend  has  time  to 
answer,  there  is  a  voice  heard  giving  the  result 
of  a  close  scrutiny  into  the  relative  virtues  of 
your  redhearts  and  blackhearts,  and  oxhearts, 
and  rich  tartareans.  Your  boy  knows,  even  to 
the  topmost  limb,  where  the  redhearts  are  red- 
dest, and  blackhearts  are  blackest.  He  has  an 
eye  for  such  things — ay,  and  a  stomach.  How 
nicely  the  gastric  juices  convert  that  luscious 
pulp  into  chyme !  It  is  beautiful !  There  is 
congeniality  between  a  boy's  palate  and  cherries 
that  is  truly  wonderful.     But  "  a  faint  heart 


never  won  a  fair  lady."  And  in  order  to  keep 
up  that  fraternal  relationship  between  the  appe- 
tite and  its  appropriate  supply,  there  must  be 
some  hazard  of  limb,  and  perhaps  of  head. 

My  boy,  don't  venture  out  upon  that  limb  ; 
you  will  surely  fall.  Fall!  that  word  isn't  to 
be  harbored.  He  never  fell  from  a  cherry-tree 
but  once  in  his  life  ;  then  it  was  to  get  up  the 
sympathy  of  Deacon  Smallsoul,  who  was  coming, 
with  an  oxwhip  in  his  hand,  to  dust  the  young 
gentleman's  pants  for  him  (the  deacon  ivas  a 
terror  to  fruit  marauders).  But  he  does  fall, 
and  you  pick  him  up  more  dead  than  alive, 
and  bear  him  to  his  couch — a  good  case  for  the 
surgeon.  Perhaps  you  will  comfort  yourself 
with  the  idea  that  he  will  "look  out"  for  the 
future.  Look  out!  That  he  will.  He  will 
make  a  magnificent  "  look  out"  for  rare  fruit 
and  berries,  when  summer  shall  come  again. 
But,  as  to  his  looking  out,  or  guarding  against 
daring  adventure,  or  reckless  climbing,  that  is 
altogether  another  matter. 

Then,  down  there  behind  that  clump  of  ma- 
ples, precisely  in  the  same  latitude,  where 
"  once  on  a  time"  a  certain  angler  was  "  drip- 
pingly  fished  from  the  brook,"  is  a  grand  bathing 
pool.  You  mistrust,  from  a  certain  kind  of 
moisture  visible  upon  those  brown  locks,  that 
your  boy  knows  more  of  the  topography  of  its 
"  nether  deeps"  than  is  safe  for  a  lad  not  yet  in 
his  teens.  You  warn  him  against  such  pro- 
sumption.  You  tell  him  the  story  of  Teddy 
Larkins,  whom  you  once  saw  dragged  forth  from 
the  pebbly  bottom  with  huge  grappling  irons ; 
and  whom  you  saw  laid  in  the  cold  ground,  and 
covered  with  the  dark  sods  of  earth.  But  you 
are  sprinkling  drops  of  water  upon  a  duck's 
back,  instead  of  throwing  "  cold  water"  upon 
his  burning  ardor.  For,  scarcely  an  hour  has 
elapsed  ere — splash  !  whosh  !  "  come  on,  boys !" 
is  heard  to  resound  from  yonder  cove.  Your 
boy  is  there;  and  the  story  of  Teddy  Larkins  is 
forgotten. 

Bleu — eu — ugh  !  that  is  old  Autumn's  voice. 
I  should  know  it — know  it,  were  I  to  hear  it 
in  Greenland.  Over  the  meadow,  through  the 
forest,  up  under  undulated  glades,  round  tne 
corners  of  the  house,  howls — ay,  screams  the 
northern  winds.  How  it  chills  the  currents  of 
vivacity  and  turns  them  back  upon  the  heart, 
to  wail  out  in  moans  of  sadness,  or  dirges  of 
gloom!  But,  that  boy — there  are  no  shadows 
hanging  over  his  heart.  Visions  of  nuts  and 
autumn  fruits  are  floating  through  his  brain, 
presenting  a  perfect  kaleidoscope  of  fun,  joy, 
and  happiness  to  his  eye. 

Over   the   crisping  grass,   among  the   fallen 
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leaves,  are  light  feet  passing ;  and  the  shout  of 


'boyish  glee  awakes  echoes  from  the  wooded 
hills.  It  is  Hal's  voice;  you  would  know  it 
among  a  hundred.  How  often  he  conies  back 
from  "  nutting  strolls,"  and  regales  you  with 
his  feats  of  reckless  daring  ;  scaling  rocky  cliffs  ; 
or  climbing  chestnut  or  walnut  trees ;  letting 
himself  down  from  cracking  limbs,  amid  show- 
ers of  nuts  that  pelted  his  hatless  head. 

Or  of  sporting  tours,  when  with  "gun  upon 
his  shoulder,  and"  Pcro  "  by  his  side,"  he  has 
"  brought  down"  the  game  at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  gun,  from  an  over-charge  that  somebody 
else,  of  course,  put  in.  But  why  recount  the 
many  exhibitions  of  untempcred  haste,  of  over- 
flowing impulse,  and  forgetfulncss,  which  fill 
up  the  universe  of  the  child,  the  boy !  It  is 
only  a  mirror  in  which  every  man  sees  himself 
in  his  own  boyhood.  "  To  reflect"  is  not  in 
the  boy's  list  of  verbs — regular  or  irregular. 
He  does  not  reflect ;  he  is  impressed.  Whether 
by  a  good  spirit,  or  evil,  or  none  at  all,  we  are 
not  able  to  decide. 

But  there  is  a  sunny  side  to  this  wall  of 
faults — a  silver  lining  to  this  cloud.  The  boy- 
age  is  sprinkled  with  ever  so  many  tempers  of 
generosity  and  nobleness.  It  is  so  filled  with 
budding  and  bubbling  affections,  and  loves,  and 
smiles ;  it  is  so  fresh  with  sunny  memories,  so 
replete  with  kindly  impulses,  and  warm  con- 
fidences, that,  however  late  in  life  it  may  be,  the 
recollection  makes  one  feel  as  if  he  had  ontcr- 
tained  angels  the  while.  I  am  getting  old,  now. 
.My  head  is  becoming  white  with  the  frosts  of 
years.  I  have  seen  somewhat  of  life.  I  have 
seen  it  in  its  various  phases.  I  have  seen  it 
where  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  has  smiled  upon 
the  petted  child  of  fortune  ;  I  have  seen  it  when 
tempests  of  adversity  have  come  upon  the  strug- 
gling soul,  and  swept  away  its  dearest  hopes. 
But  the  hour  which  leaves  its  most  vivid 
impression  upon  the  mind  is  boyhood's  hour. 
Manhood  may  battle  in  the  world's  great  mart 
of  activity  ;  old  age  may  recline  in  the  serene 
quietude  of  domestic  happiness,  with  brow 
wreathed  with  the  bays  of  fame,  or  heart  rich 
in  fruitful  experience,  yet  increasing  years 
bring  increasing  cares  and  responsibilities ; 
man's  brightest,  most  blessed  days  are  back 
there  in  childhood.  There  is  the  man's  "  golden 
age." 

To-day,  bank  and  railroad  stocks  pay  well. 
Commerce  thrives.  Agriculture  yields  ample 
returns  to  the  husbandman.  Literature,  science, 
the  arts,  and  mechanics,  bring  bountiful  com- 
pensation to  the  student,  the  artist,  and  artisan. 
But  to-morrow  a  change  comes.     Stocks   are 


down  in  the  market.  Wealth  takes  swift 
wings,  and  is  gone.  The  bauble  of  ambition 
breaks  in  nothingness  in  the  grasp.  Prosperity, 
life  itself,  becomes  a  mere  lottery,  a  ';  for- 
tune's wheel,"  dependent  upon  the  turn  of  the 
die  of  a  day,  or  the  throw  of  accident. 

Not  so  with  the  child.  With  him,  the  divi- 
dends of  mammon  are  nothing.  There  are  no 
baubles  of  ambition  or  fame  to  cheat  or  charm. 
There  are  no  riches  to  take  wings.  He  takes 
no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  "  sufficient  to  the 
day,  is  the  evil  thereof" — and  the  good.  He 
never  borrows  trouble,  nor  does  he  buy  it.  He 
simply  takes  what  little  there  is,  in  his  own 
childish  fancy,  turns  it  over,  spreads  it  with 
sweets,  and  so  devours  it  unseen,  and  may  be 
unfelt. 

Could  some  Dagucrre  in  anthropology  give 
to  the  world  a  correct  delineation  of  that  little 
mimic  life — childhood  ;  could  we  have  pictured 
to  us  all  the  thoughts,  emotions,  impulses, 
which  bubble  up  in  the  child-heart,  how  rich 
would  we  be !  Could  there  be  such  a  Daguer- 
reotype given,  I  would  get  it  done  up  in  a  case 
of  pure  gold,  and  wear  it  next  the  heart,  as  one 
of  its  dearest  treasures.  But  no ;  the  seal  of 
eternal  silence  is  stamped  upon  that  strange 
mystic  era.  Here  and  there,  a  dim  recollection, 
a  half  remembered  word,  or  tone,  or  look,  or 
love,  or  hate,  are  all  that  remains,  to  tell  of  that 
series  of  divine  processes  which  awakens  and 
expands  the  child-mind.  No  Paul  Pry  in  psy- 
chology is  as  yet  able  to  break  the  hush  of  the 
primeval  development  of  God's  child. 

Such  is  childhood — such  is  boyhood — such  was 
my  boyhood,  and  yours.  With  all  its  shadows, 
and  weaknesses,  I  love  to  dwell  upon  that  age. 
I  love  to  go  back  in  memory,  and  ramble  again 
through  grassy  lane,  and  by  the  trout  brooks 
which  so  often  beguiled  my  feet  in  youth.  And 
to  my  latest  day,  will  I  cherish  fond  recollections 
of  the  days  of  sportive  childhood. 

Elkhorn,  Wis.,  March,  1855. 


MASCULINE    INDEPENDENCE. 

Masculine  independence  of  mind  I  hold  to 
be  in  reality  the  first  requisite  for  the  formation 
of  a  character  of  real  manly  worth.  The  man 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  deceived  and  carried 
away  by  his  own  weakness  may  be  a  very 
amiable  person  in  other  respects,  but  cannot  be 
called  a  good  man.  Such  beings  should  not 
find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman ;  for  a  truly 
beautiful  and  purely  feminine  nature  should  be 
attracted  only  by  what  is  highest  and  noblest  in 
the  character  of  man. 


TO    AXGIE. 
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THE    MOTHERS    PRATER. 

bt    eh  •  :r  RICI. 

Os  one  of  Liberty's  most  lovely  sp-  •  - . 

In  Nature's  arms  lived  a  love-singled  pair  ; 
Man  casts  his  dice,  the  Deity  allots : 

She  gave  to  them  Contentment's  happy  share ! 
Twas  eve ;  through  half-drawn  blinds  streamed  in  tier 

gold, 
Where  sat  the  moth-.  -  richly  souled, 

And  on  her  lap  her  first-born  child  as  fair ! 

The  boy,  for  such  he  was,  at  times  would  seem 
In  breathless  wonder  wrapped  upon  a  look — 

Then  suddenly  awaking  from  his  dream, 
To  childlike  restlessness  again  he  took. 

Now  he  lies  still,  his  face  a  sunbeam  wreathes : 

(t  smiles  and  beams  with  warming  lore  beneath, 
-  iinz  lies  reflected  in  a  brook ! 

Now  he  looks  np;  his  eyes  are  fixed  in  hers : 
She  gently  draws  his  to  her  searching  face — 

Then  to  her  soul,  then  to  the  child's  re 
Through  the  soul's  mirrors  to  peruse  her  race ; 

But  as  two  mirrors,  stationed  front  to  front, 

Would  in  reflecting  but  their  likeness  haunt : 
Tracing  the  other,  they  themselves  did  trace ! 

She  thinks  of  God,  and  presently  her  soul 
Goes  up  in  speechless  gratitude  to  Him  ; 

Then  of  the  father,  her  love's  early  goal 
N .  w  hers  beyond  Fate's  fickleness  and  whim ; 

Now  back  to  when  she  was  a  little  child  : 

All  at  a  sadden  comes  a  thought  so  wild, 
A  lightning  flash  that  lames  her  every  limb  ! 

And  past  time's  womb  to  her  doeth  slowly  ope ; 

She  knows  it  not,  and  yet  she  sees  it  plain, 
Tnat  Truth's  great  height  and  Virtue's  peerless  cope 

On  this  his  loveliness  must  be  a  drain  ! 
Alternate  sights  of  pleasure  and  of  woe 
Rise  in  her  mind,  as  on  the  neat's  deep  blue 

A  boat  ifqpaatNi  IMbJi  u  filling  on  I 

Anon  she  fancies  him  a  wayward  youth, 
Who,  heedless  of  the  counsels  of  his  friend, 

Would  with  his  wreck  seal  up  the  dism  \1  truth 
That  life  on  earth  tends  but  to  evil  i 

"  That  haggard  form,"  thinks  she,  "  that  bloated  face, 

N     -o,  this  cannot,  cannot  be  his  race ; 
He  is  too  good  that  thus  his  powers  he  spec  1 

"  Do  not  with  intellect  his  features  beam  ? 

And  what  a  world  of  feeling  in  his  looks ! 
Tet  might  not  that  hurl  him  into  the  extreme, 

And  he  consume  his  life  o'er  lifeless  books — 
Or  with  height  dizzy,  learned  and  headstrong 
Mock  God,  reverse  the  truth,  meet  right  with  wrong — 

But  where  *a  his  trait  that  such  blasphemy  brook  - 

And,  saying  thus,  she  clasped  him  to  her  breast ; 

The  boy  unloosed  his  paled  lips  for  a  kJ 
She  kissed  and  kissed  him  'gain,  and  would  not  rest ; 

The  boy  held  still  and  seemed  to  think  it  bliss : 
"  Is  it  not  so,  my  boy  ?    Thoa  couldst  not  harm 
Thy  doting  mother's  heart  with  sin  alarm ; 

Is  it  not  so,  thou  art  too  good  for  this  I 

o  good,  too  good,  alas,  be  not  too  good ! 
How  many  good  men  fell,  they  knew  it  not — 
vol..  Li. — 14 


Whom  artful  beauty  in  their  artless  mood 

Betrayed  into  misery  they  could  never  blot ! 
Sweet-tongued  temptation,  coquette's  fiendful  smile, 
Lewd  women's  kiss,  should  these  thee  e'er  beguile ; 
My  son,  my  yielding  son,  how  sad  my  lot !" 

Then,  stopping  short,  her  eyes  rained  copious  tears 
Upon  the  marvelling  child's  health-blooming  cheek ; 

The  child's  heart  opened  for  his  mother's  fears, 
And  for  an  outlet  in  turn  seemed  to  seek — 

As  when  a  tree  soaked  in  an  April  shower 

Shakes  off  his  moisture  on  a  little  flower 
That  leans  against  it  lovingly  and  mc 

Dusk  had  passed  by,  Night's  -  'emn  stillness  reigned. 

Sleep's  angel  softly  lulled  the  child  to  sleep. 
She  bore  her  world  the  anxious  motl.- 

As  into  his  bed  she  laid  him,  I  shall  re 
That  night  closed  not  her  eyes  for  selfish  . 
But  true  to  nature  and  her  God's  behest 

She  prayed — her  prayer  was  fervent,  or  i 


TO    AXGIE. 

BT    D.     HAKDT,     JR. 

-  ster,  thinking, 

Of  the  unreturning  past, 
And  o'er  my  mind  sweet  mem : 

Are  thronging  rich  and  : 
Of  childhood's  days  long  buried  in 

The  sepulchre  of  y« 
And  lite  a  dream  they  ever  seem 

Of  sunshine  and  of  tea 

The  loved,  the  good,  the  beautiful, 

Have  faded  from  our  tri 
And,  the  rit3  sadly  mourn, 

We  cannot  lure  them  t'-. 
Their  gladsome  tones  and  cheerful  songs 

Were  fraught  with  gladness  deep ; 
But  they  have  passed  away  from  e  ■ . 

And  left  us  here  to  weep. 

Although  the  sun  in  track3  of  red 

Goes  down  the  western  sky, 

-  is  bright  and  beautiful 

Are  gleaming  out  on  high; 
Although  the  sunshine  b  as  br.- 

The  wind  as  freely  plays, 
And  birds  sing  just  as  sweetly  now 

As  in  our  childhood  da; 

Yet  sadness  rests  upon  the  heart, 

And  on  the  spirit's  wing, 
While  on  remembrances  we  dwell 

Of  life's  unclouded  spr.r 
How  fondly,  yet  how  mournfa^-. 

Sweet  Memory  doth  gaze 
Upon  the  magic  loveliness 

Of  childhood's  fleeting  days. 

The  shadows  dim  of  pleasures  | 

From  their  sej  u-;Lual  halls, 
Until  they  seem  to  breathe  with  life, 

Gently  recalU ; 
Before  us  glide  the  phantom  forms, 

Like  fancies  in  our  dreams, 
Or  mist-shapes  that,  at  event.  I 

Sail  down  upon  the  stre  a 
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A    REPLY. 

BY     MAY     HUMBOLDT. 

"  Can  you  still  smile  as  gayly  as  ever?" 

You  ask  me  if  I  still  can  smile 

'Neath  fortune's  bitter  fii 
When  sickness  and  neglect  combine 

To  bow  my  spirit  down  ; 

When  those  were  bound  to  cherish  me 

By  nature's  strongest  ties, 
Coldly  and  harshly  shut  me  out 

From  all  their  sympathies  1 

Yes,  when  my  chequered  mass  of  life 

Is  spread  before  my  sight, 
The  heavy  shadows  do  but  make 

The  bright  tints  seem  more  bright. 

I  have  a  noble  father, 

And  I  almost  worship  him ; 
Oh,  once  I  deemed  a  father's  love 

No  change  could  ever  dim. 

I  had  a  tender  father  then ; 

His  tenderness  is  gone, 
And  she  who  was  his  light  of  life 

He  coldly  looks  upon. 

I  never  knew  a  mother's  love, 

But  many  a  bitter  woe 
Hath  she  who  fills  my  mother's  place 

Caused  my  young  heart  to  know. 

I  had  a  home,  a  stately  home, 

And  in  that  proud  old  hall 
I  was  the  merriest,  gladdest  thing, 

The  petted  one  of  all. 

Now  in  my  own  familiar  room 

A  stranger's  face  is  seen, 
And  stranger  forms  are  at  the  board 

Where  I  so  oft  have  been. 

And  stranger  hands  attend  my  flowers, 

And  feed  my  singing  birds, 
And  stranger  fingers  sweep  my  lyre, 

And  strangers  chant  the  words 

Which,  ever  at  the  twilight  hour, 

My  father  loved  to  hear ; 
They  had  o'er  me  a  holy  power, 

They  were  to  him  so  dear. 

He  told  me  why  he  loved  that  lay — 

It  was  my  mother's  hymn. 
And  she  now  joins  the  full-voiced  choir 

With  flaming  seraphim. 

*  *  *  * 

I  have  a  home,  a  lowly  home, 

Where  love  stays  all  day  long; 
And  I  no  longer  care  to  join 

The  pleasure-seeking  throng. 

Nor  would  I,  if  I  could,  retrace 

My  childhood's  sunny  track; 
Nor  even  for  one  moment  call 

My  haughty  girlhood  back. 

For  I  am  very  happy  now 

Despite  my  orphaned  lot ; 
And  though  my  heart  still  yearns  for  those 

Who  cannot  be  forgot, 


I  glory  in  the  noble  one 
Beside  whose  steps  I  tread, 

And  look  with  rapturous  delight 
Upon  the  little  head 

That  nestles  in  my  bosom — 
And  I  thank  my  God  above 

For  his  best  earthly  gift  to  me, 
This  blessed  human  love ! 


TASTE    AND    CARE. 

BY     LILLIAN. 

In  the  mighty  realm  of  thought, 
Guarding  well  the  actions  there, 

With  the  rarest  treasures  fraught 
i  stand  two  angels  fair; 

And  they  whisper  with  a  voice 
Gentle  as  the  breath  of  morn, 

Pointing  out  the  happy  choice, 
Plucking  from  the  rose  its  thorn. 

And  the  glorious  scenes  that  bless 

All  the  yearning  soul  within, 
Know  their  sweet  and  mild  caress, 

And  their  loving  favor  win. 
Nothing  low,  and  nothing  vile, 

Naught  polluting  Heav'n's  pure  air, 
Ever  woos  their  blissful  smile, 

Ever  wins  their  kindly  care. 

And  they  spurn  the  breath  of  ill, 

Spurn  its  darkening  shadow's  fall ; 
Flee  the  paths  of  error  still 

Seeking  truth  and  light  for  all. 
Yet  where  they  no  welcome  find, 

Where  there  voice  is  heeded  not, 
Soon  they  cease  their  labors  kind, 

Cease  to  guard  the  realm  of  thought. 

Soon  the  hallowed  light  grows  dim 

Brightening  round  their  earthly  goal ; 
Soon  they  hush  their  morning  hymn 

Tuned  in  gladness  for  the  soul. 
And  the  poisonous  weed  creeps  in, 

Hiding  from  our  view  the  good, 
So  that  we  can  scarcely  win 

Radiant  glimpses  when  wre  would ! 

But  if  welcomed,  they  will  come, 

And  will  ever  make  with  thee 
Their  all  joyous,  pleasant  home, 

And  thy  faithful  allies  be. 
Wieldest  thou  the  ready  pen, 

Givest  thou  the  lip-sent  word? 
Ere  thou  speakest,  think  again, 

That  no  ill  be  seen  or  heard ! 

Let  those  angels  by  thee  stand, 

Pointing  out  the  better  way; 
And  with  willing  heart  and  hand, 

Bless  them  for  their  kindly  stay ! 
Listening  to  their  gentle  voice, 

Treasuring  up  the  names  they  bear, 
Thine  shall  be  a  happy  choice, 

With  the  angels  Taste  and  Care! 


alleen's   grave. 
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PLEA    FOR    LOVE. 

BY     W  •     E.     FABOD. 

There  w.is  deep  in  my  heart's  chamber  a  shrine  as  yet 
unfilled — 

A  chord  within  its  holy  depths  no  master  hand  had 
thrilled— 

A  void  within  my  bosom,  and  an  aching  in  my  soul, 

As  though  the  waves  oi  Aoheron  in  density  did  roll. 

I  wove  my  sybil  poesy,  but  very,  very  long 

It  lacked  the  holy  influence  that  hallows  now  my  song; 

No  strains  went  forth  coeval  with  the  minstrel's  gush- 
ing heart, 

And  the  melody  I  uttered  was  not  of  me  a  part. 

I  wandered  where  I  listed,  but  my  tootsteps  found  no  rest, 
Like  the  dove  in  time  of  olden,  till  I  met  my  high  behest. 
Bright  visions  crossed  my  spirit's  face,  but  were  not 

mirrored  there — 
Though  holy,  and,   though  beautiful,  they  could  not 

banish  care; 
Though  wearing  all  the  livery  that  Beauty's  court  can 

boast, 
And  appearing  to  my  inner  eye  a  pure  and  beauteous 

host, 
They  could  not  force  the  citadel,  till  one  of  gentle  fame 
Stepped  on  the  stage  of  action,  and  kindled  up  a  tlame 
That  rages  with  intensity  within  this  heart  of  mine, 
And  hallows  every  roundelay  I  cast  upon  its  shrine. 

I  lingered  and  awaited  for  her  coming  very  long, 
And  now,  as  joyous  greeting,  I  enweave  a  matin  song. 
Oh !  chide  me  not  for  loving  so — 'twas  long  ere  burst 

the  spark, 
And  many  weary  days  and  nights  my  poet-mind  was 

dark. 
Now,  when  the  flame  has  risen,  it  is  fuel  to  the  fire 
To  know  that  her  I  love  is  all  my  spirit  could  desire. 

To  know  that  on  herspotless  brow,  the  index  of  h  »t  mind, 

Are  traced  in  adamantine  lines  Time  can  but  leave  be- 
hind— 

To  know  that  all  my  worship,  all  this  rapture  that  I 
know, 

That  floats  o'er  all  my  moments  like  the  fabled  amber 
flow — 

To  know  the  lesson  I  have  learned  is  by  a  loved  one 
' taught — 

To  know  that  my  whole  being  is  enwrapt  in  that  sweet 
thought — 

Is  rapture  all  elysian,  Heaven's  antepast  on  earth, 

And  well  may  wake  a  melody  to  whisper  of  its  birth 


LEON. 

BY   BEATA. 

Whose  is  that  portrait  on  the  wall, 

So  loved  and  honored,  mine  to  tell ; 
Upon  that  face  no  shadows  fall, 

In  Leon's  heart  dim  shadows  dwell. 
On  the  Potomac's  banks  he  roamed, 

A  reckless,  wild,  adventuring  boy, 
Pleased  when  its  crystal  waters  foamed, 

Or  dashed  its  mimic  waves  in  joy. 
With  genius  which  to  few  belong, 

Pencil  or  pen  he  used  at  will ; 
He  poured  forth  dreams  in  ready  song, 

Or  gave  them  shape  with  artist  skill. 


A  boy  no  more,  for  time  had  sped ; 

Leon  still  lingered  at  the  hall: 
Spell-bound  by  her,  so  rumor  said, 

Whose  portrait  hangs  upon  the  wall. 
The  daughter  of  his  mother's  friend, 

who,  dying,  left  an  i^.-inu-st  pimyer 
That  she  would  for  the  orphan  6end, 

And  guard  her  with  a  mother's  care. 
And  where  once  played  the  merry  chil 

Later  the  maid  supremely  reigned; 
Her  willing  subjects  love  beguiled, 

The  fetters  kissed  wluch  held  them  chained. 

And  both  remember  well  the  day 

When  Leon's  hand  that  portrait  traced, 
And  when  the  curl,  she  said,  "would  stray," 

He  cut,  and  in  his  bosom  placed. 
And  how  they  loved,  and  he  ne'er  told 

Till  all  tuo  late  his  earnest  love; 
(An  heiress  she,  and,  were  he  bold, 

It  might  her  scorn  or  anger  move ;) 
And  how,  capricious  in  his  pride, 

Eugenia  thought  him  fickle,  vain, 
And  how  the  boon  he  cast  aside 

He  saw  another  seek  and  gain. 
All  this  the  gossips  tell — and  then 

For  many  years  they  never  met; 
He,  'mid  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

Seeking  his  anguish  to  forget. 
And  how  he  won  both  wealth  and  fame, 

Leon's  old  friends  by  chance  might  learn; 
For  still,  as  spread  the  author's  fame, 

The  man  grew  more  reserved  and  stern. 

At  length  he  brought  a  lovely  bride 

His  mother's  blessing  to  receive; 
And  then  Eugenia,  gratified, 

A  welcome  to  them  both  could  give 
And  acting  from  her  noble  heart, 

She  cherished  as  a  sister  would, 
From  every  jealous  pang  apart, 

The  timid  stranger,  young  and  good. 
Still  hangs  her  portrait  on  the  wall, 

Not  honored  now  alone  by  him ; 
Upon  her  face  no  shadows  fall — 

The  shadows  on  his  heart  are  dim. 


ALLEEN'S    GRAVE. 

BY     JULIA     AVERY. 

Far  away  in  a  forest  deep, 
Where  the  sunbeams  softly  come, 

'Neath  the  greenest  tree 

For  thy  grave  to  be, 
The  wild  flowers  have  made  room. 

No  sculptured  stone,  nor  marble  rare, 
Hath  marked  thy  lowly  bed, 

But  at  thy  feet 

Bloom  violets  sweet, 
And  the  wild  rose  at  thy  head. 

And  by  thy  side  a  pearly  stream 
Is  murmuring  soft  and  low, 

There  oft  at  night 

By  the  pale  moonlight 
Do  I  watch  its  gentle  flow. 
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INVOCATION. 

BV    ID6A1    SOBSON. 

Weak  and  humble,  sin  del 

'Neath  Cod's  wrath  my  Bpirit 
I  love  the  night  that  gathers  wild, 

I  love  the  dark  avenging  cloud, 
To  thy  guidance  reconciled. 

Saviour,  unto  thee  this  hour 

I  consecrate  my  heart  anew; 
That  bleeding  heart,  a  bruised  flower, 

Pants  lor  love's  immortal  dew, 
Yearns  for  Thy  salvation's  power. 

God,  my  Father,  wilt  Thou  raise 
My  spirit  from  its  night  of  gloom? 

Lead  me  in  the  pleasant  ways 
Where  flowers  of  heavenly  sweetness  bloom, 

And  brighten  all  my  earthly  days! 

Jesus,  thou  didst  feel  ere  while 

Something  of  our  low  estate; 
Human  passions,  human  guile, 

Ne'er  can  turn  Thy  love  to  hate; 
Thou  on  me  wilt  kindly  smile. 

From  the  shadows  I  have  sought 

The  paradise  of  earthly  sin, 
Trembling  I  have  come,  o'erwrought, 

At  Heav'n's  eternal  shrine  to  win 
Joys  that  gold  hath  never  bought. 

Heaven,  at  thy  gate  forlorn, 

Trembling,  bleeding,  here  I  lie; 
Burst  for  me  the  deathless  morn 

That  mantles  life's  eternal  sky; 
Teach  me  sin's  dark  path  to  scorn. 


(£ nig  mas. 

ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES  IN  JULY  NUMBER. 

23.  Spend-thrift. 


21.  Hope-less. 
24.  A-corn. 


22.  Go-dey. 
25.  Tea. 


CHARADES. 


26. 
Pendent  from  the  aged  trees, 
Waving  in  the  summer  breeze — 
Or  o'er  the  shaded  roof  it  creeps, 
Where  the  sunlight  softly  sleeps. 
Around  the  mouth  of  some  old  well, 
Or  deep  in  shady  nook  or  dell, 
Covering  with  a  carpet  green 
The  damp,  gray  rocks,  my  first  is  seen. 

Around  the  cottage  doorway  creeping, 

In  at  the  palace  window  peeping, 

In  color  with  the  rainbow  vying, 

Or  like  the  clouds  when  day  is  dying. 

Pure  as  a  maiden's  cheek  or  brow, 

Whiter  than  the  virgin  snow — 

An  emblem  of  silence,  of  beauty,  and  love — 

My  second  you  '11  find  wherever  you  rove. 

"  Once  on  a  time,"  'twas  "  long,  long  ago," 
The  gods  and  goddesses  dwelt  here  below; 


The  angel  of  flowers  laid  down  in  the  lap 

Of  the  queen  of  the  flowers,  to  take  a  short  nap : 

He  rose  so  well  pleased  with  his  fragrant  bed, 

A  transparent  veil  he  over  it  spread  ; 

In  a  moment  my  whole,  in  beauty  an 

With  its  velvet-like  petals,  to  view  was  displayed. 

27. 
Unto  my  first  men  bow  the  knee 

In  humbleness  and  prayer, 
While  few  my  second  ever  see 

With  mind  devoid  of  care. 

My  whole  delivered  to  the  foe, 
Doth  prove  that  victory's  gone 

From  olfour  banners,  like  the  snow 
Before  a  midday  sun. 

28. 
My  most  essential  aid  will  often 
Virtually  change  to  soften: 
When  wedded  to  a  simple  word 
A  martial  instrument 's  averred 
Another  weapon  too  I  suit 
To  metamorphose  out  of  fruit. 
The  alternation  would  be  slight 
I  e'er  effectuate  on  light : 
But  simple  laughter  you  '11  discern 
To  actual  slaughter  I  must  turn. 
I'm  calculated  to  make  ink 
On  letter-paper  surely  sink. 
By  my  assistance,  also,  care 
You  '11  constantly  contrive  to  scare. 
And  of  good  genuine  British  ale 
I'm  always  certain  to  make  sale, 
Especially,  if  it  be  old, 
By  my  assistance  'twill  be  sold 
Roam  where  you  will,  still  on  your  way 
I  must  par  excellence  have  sway ; 
But  if  invited  once  within, 
The  semblance  I  shall  wear  of  sin. 
So  I  must  candidly  confess 
A  reprehensible  excess : 
And  in  conclusion  trust  you  may 
An  estimate  of  me  essay. 

Answer  to  Charade  No.  20,  June  Number. 
I  sought  among  the  "  flowers  of  spring," 

A  treasure  they  possess ; 
Among  the  "  summer's  varied  hues,'" 

And  found  the  letter  S. 

I  grasped  the  night-wind  on  the  wing — 

The  evening  dews  I  scanned — 
The  mystic  W  appeared, 

Held  by  Night's  sable  hand. 

Within  the  court  I  saw  a  crown, 

Graced  by  puissant  0; 
And  R  upon  the  ruby  set, 

'Mid  all  the  dazzling  show. 

In  time  of  danger,  at  my  side 

Stood  firm  the  faithful  D, 
True  to  last — launched  on  the  tide 

Of  Death's  vast  boundless  sea. 

Combined,  we  see  these  magic  signs 

Framed  in  a  wondrous  word  ; 
Ambitious  child ! — kissed  by  the  blood 
Of  armies  slain — the  Sword  ! 
Kane  Ills.,  1855.  A.  L. 


OUR  PRACTICAL  DRESS  INSTRUCTOR. 


MANTLE, 


This  beautiful  mantle  may  be  made  of  any 
light  material.  The  one  from  which  our  en- 
graving is  taken  was  made  of  light  pink  watered 
silk,  the  Vandykes  edged  with  narrow  black 
velvet,  with  small  black  buttons  at  the  point  of 
each  Vandyke ;  lined  with  white  silk,  with  rich 
deep  worked  white  lace.  The  working  pattern 
we  give  is  drawn  accurately  in  inches,  A  being 

14« 


the  upper  part  of  the  mantle,  and  B  the  lower 
part,  the  mark  X  being  the  parts  at  which  they 
join.  Part  B  being  gathered  into  the  width  of 
A,  there  is  no  fastening  up  the  front ;  it  is  left 
entirely  open,  and  tied  a.,  the  neck  with  a  bow 
of  pink  and  white  ribbons  with  very  lbng  ends, 
the  same  color  as  the  silk. 
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NOVELTIES    FOR    THE    MONTH, 


•L^ 


Fig.  l.—  Cassaque  of  richly  figured  lace,  >  lace,  Honiton,  guipure,  or  even  Maltese;  through 
trimmed  with  a  double  plaited  edge  around  the  j  the  edge  runs  a  box  plaiting  of  pink  taffeta,  or 
throat,  and  flounced  by  a  rich  broad  scalloped    '    satin  ribbon ;  and  bows  of  the  same  complete 

Fig.  2. 


NOVELTIKS    J'Oli   THE    MONTH. 
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Fi?.  3. 


Fig.  4. 
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this  elaborate  decoration.  This  is  particularly 
suited  to  an  out-of-doors  or  seaside  fete,  to  be 
worn  over  a  colored  tafieta  or  glac6  skirt. 

Fig.  2. —  Cassaque  of  the  finest  Swiss  muslin, 
with  insertion  of  the   same.     The  collar  and 


Fi?.  5. 


Fig.  6. 
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flouneings  are  of  Maltese  lace,  rich  ribbon  bow, 
with  flowing  ends  in  any  bright  colors. 

Fig.  3. — New  style  of  ribbon  berthe"  and  kre- 
tellcs.  It  is  to  be  worn  over  white,  or  any  deli- 
cate summer  tissue,  and  consists  of  three  rows 

Fie.  7. 
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of  insertion,  alternated  by  a  ribbon  quilling, 
bright  blue,  pink,  or  green  usually,  and  with  an 
edge  to  correspond.  The  sleeves  are  formed  in 
the  same  way;  from  the  bcrth6  five  ribbons 
descend  en  bretelle,  and  meet  in  a  point  at  the 
waist,  both  before  and  behind,  where  they  are 
finished  by  a  rosette  with  flowing  ends.  This 
is  especially  suited  to  a  young  girl's  evening- 
dress,  and  looks  charmingly  over  a  plain  white 
slip. 

Fig.  4. — Chemisette  of  lace  or  cambric  puff- 
ing, separated  by  bows  of  ribbon ;  the  foundation 
is  of  plain  lace  or  muslin. 

Figs.  5  and  6.  Pretty  Caps  for  Night  or  an 
Invalid. — Fig  5  is  quite  plain,  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter, a  remarkably  well  fitting,  comfortable  pat- 
tern ;  the  work  is  in  the  finest  linen  braid  or 
cambric.  Fig.  6  is  of  linen  cambric,  with  a 
scalloped  edge ;  when  worn  by  a  convalescent, 
the  ribbon-bows  are  added,  as  in  the  design. 

Fig.  7.  Ball  Headdress. — Large  bouquets  of 
crape  roses  and  foliage  at  each  side,  connected 
by  a  narrow  cordon  of  leaves  and  small  buds, 
which  passes  across  the  fore  part  of  the  head. 
The  cache-peigne  at  the  back  is  formed  of  a  large 
bow  of  green  gauze  ribbon,  with  two  long  ends, 
and  pendant  sprays  of  foliage  and  rosebuds. 


FRENCH  WORK-BASKET.— CROCHET. 

(See  Blue  Plate  in  front  of  Book). 

Materials. — One  dozen  yards  of  white  cord,  3  pieces 
of  gold-color  silk  crochet  cord,  2  ounces  of  green  tinsel 
double  Berlin  wool,  half  a  yard  of  green  silk,  1  yard  of 
green  ribbon,  4  yards  of  shaded  green  and  gold  bag-cord, 
card-board,  green  sewing-silk,  and  crochet  cotton. 

Cut  out  a  circular  piece  of  card-board  the  di- 
mensions required  for  the  bottom  of  the  basket ; 
about  ten  inches  across  will  be  a  useful  size. 
Cover  this  on  each  side  with  silk,  sewing  it 
firmly  at  the  edge.  Measure  the  circumference 
of  the  card-board  with  the  cord  for  the  exact 
width  of  the  basket,  and  work  over  the  cord  in 
rounds,  working  in  an  inch  or  so  of  the  end  of 
cord  with  the  last  stitches  of  firs.t  round. 

1st  round. — All  wool.     2d. — All  silk. 

3d. — 11  wool,  5  silk  ;  repeat. 

4th. — 1  silk  in  first  wool,  *,  9  wool,  7  silk ; 
repeat  from  *. 

5th. — 3  silk,  *,  5  wool,  11  silk ;  repeat  from  *. 

6th. — Like  5th  round. 

7th. — 11  wool,  5  silk  ;  repeat. 

8th. — 5  wool,  11  silk;  repeat. 

9th. — 11  silk,  5  wool;  repeat. 

10th.— Like  9th. 

11th. — 11  wool,  5  silk;  repeat. 

,12th. — 11  silk,  5  wool ;  repeat. 


13th.— Like  12th. 

1  Uh.—  All  wool. 

loM.— Silk. 

It)//,.— Wool. 

Cut  off  the  cord,  and  crochet  in  the  end. 
Crochet  over  2  lengths  of  cord,  about  14  inches 
each,  with  wool  to  form  the  handles;  these  are 
afterwards  mapped  with  the  bag-cord,  as  the  in 
illustration.  Make  a  double  bag  with  the  silk, 
the  width  of  the  basket,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  depth,  with  a  casing  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  top  for  the  ribbon ;  sew  the  bag 
firmly  to  the  basket,  so  as  to  form  a  lining  for 
the  sides;  sew  on  the  handles.  Make  a  looped 
trimming  with  the  cord  for  the  top  of  the  basket, 
and  cover  the  part  where  the  handles  are  sewed 
on  with  rosettes  of  the  cord. 


HOLLY    WATCH- HOOKS. 

(See  Plate  in  front  of  Book.) 

Materials. — Three  shades  of  green,  and  three  of  red 
wool;  gold  twine,  green  stars;  coral  and  pearl  beads, 
long  gold,  steel,  and  satin  beads  ;  small  gems,  silvered, 
and  gold  beads;  white  ditto;  green  chenille,  small  gilt 
beads,  and  crochet  cord  ;  also  a  little  fine  wire. 

The  foliage  is  made  by  small  loops  of  green 
chenille,  on  each  of  which  one  of  the  beads  is 
threaded,  made  up  into  the  form  of  leaves  on  a 
bit  of  wire.  The  wheat-ears  arc  of  golden 
bugles,  through  which  pieces  of  gold  twine  and 
small  beads  are  drawn.  They  also  are  put  on  a 
wire,  round  which  yellow  silk  is  wound.  For 
the  bunches  of  holly-berries,  thread  five  coral 
beads  on  as  many  pieces  of  green  chenille,  and 
a  gold  bead  on  another,  for  the  centre ;  form 
them  on  a  wire  in  a  cluster.  Four  of  coral 
beads,  and  four  of  pearl,  are  sufficient  for  one 
watch-hook.  For  the  foundation,  work  the 
lightest  red  wool,  cover  the  end  of  the  cord,  and 
form  it  into  a  round,  on  which  work  a  round. 
Do  another  round  of  dark-green. 
.  3d  round. — *,  5  green,  1  red,  *  alternately. 

4th. — Next  green,  *,  3  green  on  centre  of  5,  6 
red,  *  alternately. 

5th. — Next  red,  *,  1  green  on  centre  of  3,  the 
space  between  filled  closely  with  red.  Now, 
two  rounds  of  the  darker  reds. 

Fringe. — A  series  of  loops  on  the  extreme 
edge,  each  one  made  thus  :  *,  1  satin  bugle,  1 
gold  bead,  1  satin.  The  next:  1  silvered  bugle, 
1  green  bead,  1  steel,  1  green,  1  silvered,  *. 
Mix  these  two  alternately.  Sew  the  centre 
with  gold  twine  and  green  floss  in  a  radiating 
pattern,  with  the  small  white  beads  here  and 
there,  and  form  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  wheat- 
ears  into  a  wreath  within  the  fringe  of  the  border. 
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INFANT'S     CROCJIKT     C  A  P. 


Materials. — Crochet  cotton ;  Penelope  hook,  No.  4. 

19  chain,  dc  into  8th  loop,  10  chain,  miss  5, 
2  sc,  3  chain,  dc  into  round,  repeat  other  6 
times,  3  chain,  miss  3,  2  sc  on  11  chain  at.  begin- 
ning, 2  chain,  miss  2,  dc  in  the  3d  loop,  1  chain 
to  cross  it,  work  4  dc  into  space,  *,  1  chain,  8 
dc  into  next  space,  repeat  from  *,  other  twice  1 
-,hain,  4  dc  into  5th  space,  7  chain,  miss  1,  3 
dc  ;  repeat  this  until  you  have  other  12  stars. 
For  2d  row  of  stars,  work  22  chain,  dc  into  8th 
loop,  10  chain,  miss  5,  2  sc,  3  chain,  dc  into 
round ;  repeat  5  times ;  3  chain,  miss  3,  2  sc,  2 
chain,  miss  2  dc,  work  1  chain  to  cross,  4  dc  into 
space,  1  chain,  4  dc  into  next  space,  attach  it 
to  the  middle  of  the  8  dc  of  the  nearest  star  of 
last  row,  4  dc  into  same  space,  1  chain,  4  dc 
into  next  space,  7  chain,  join  to  next  8  dc,  miss 
1,  3  dc  ;  work  other  13  stars  the  same  as  the  1st 
row,  commencing  with  14  chain,  and  attach  it 
as  in  pattern.  Work  another  row  the  same  as 
1st,  and  attach  it  to  the  2d  row,  make  the  chain 
of  7  loop  at  the  3d  space  instead  of  the  5th,  then 
work  1  chain,  8  dc  into  the  other  5  spaces,  then 
fill  up  the  2d  row  to  the  5th  space,  7  chain, 
attach  it  to  3d  space  of  star  of  last  row,  miss  1, 


3  dc,  10  chain,  1  dc  into  7th  loop,  work  1  chain 
to  cross  it,  3  dc  into  space,  4  chain,  join  as  in 
pattern,  miss  1,  3  dc,  9  dc  into  same  space,  6 
dc  down  the  stem,  finish  the  remaindcr.of  the 
star  of  last  row,  and  repeat;  there  are  13  stars 
in  this  row,  the  same  as  1st.  Finish  the  top  of 
the  1st  row  the  same  as  3d,  only  there  is  but  3 
dc  loop  down  the  stem,  as  that  part  is  worked 
when  the  first  half  of  it  is  done.  There  is  an- 
other piece  of  this  depth  in  the  cap,  which  goes 
round  the  back  of  the  cap ;  18  stars  is  a  suffi- 
cient length. 

Insertion  of  Roses  and  small  Leaves. — 

1st  round. — 7  chain,  close  into  a  round,  1  long 
into  the  space,  3  chain  ;  repeat  4  times  more. 

2d. — 1  dc,  9  long,  1  dc,  all  into  the  same  space: 
repeat  4  times.  In  doing  the  3d  round,  the  chain 
must  be  kept  at  the  back  of  the  stitches  of  2d 
round,  7  chain,  pass  11,  1  dc ;  repeat. 

4th.— 1  dc,  11  long,  1  dc,  all  to  be  worked  in 
the  7  chain  of  last  row ;  repeat  4  times  more 

5th. — 9  chain,  miss  13;  always  keep  the  chain 
at  the  back  of  former  round  ;  1  dc,  between  the 
dc  of  last  round. 

6th. — 1  dc,  13  long,  1  dc,  all  in  the  chain  of 
last  round ;  repeat  4  times  more.  *.     Work  12 
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dc  into  6th  loop,  work  into  it  5  chain,  3  long,  2 
chain,  join  it  to  the  5th  long  stitch  of  the  thistle 
of  the  rose,  1  chain,  3  other  long,  3  chain,  3 
long,  3  chain,  3  long,  3  chain,  3  long,  3  chain, 
1  long,  1  dc,  join  it  to  the  middle  of  the  5  chain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  leaf;  repeat  from  •  other 

3  times,  join  them  to  each  other  at  the  first  and 
next  to  the  last  3  chain  of  each  leaf;  the  other 
side  is  done  the  same,  only  commence  with  6 
chain,  and  finish  with  5,  doing  a  dc  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12  chain  of  the  other  side,  as  in  pattern. 
There  are  7  of  these  roses,  and  6  of  these  groups 
of  leaves,  down  the  forehead  of  the  cap,  each  4 
leaves  in  length,  except  the  last  on  each  side, 
which  has  5 ;  round  the  head,  it  has  8  roses  and 
8  bunches  of  leaves. 

For  the  Crown. — 8  chain,  close  into  a 
round. 

2d.— 12  dc. 

3d. — 5  chain,  1  dc  into  2d  loop ;  repeat  5  times 
more. 

4th. — dc  on  dc  of  last  round,  4  chain,  2  long, 

4  chain,  2  long,  4  chain ;  repeat. 

5th. — 9  chain,  dc  into  the  centre  of  the  4 
chain,  between  the  long  in  last  round ;  repeat. 

6th. — 6  dc  under  the  9  chain,  10  chain,  dc  into 
the  7th  loop,  and  work  12  leaves  in  the  same 
manner,  and  attach  them,  as  in  the  insertion, 
working  6  dc  between  each. 

1th. — 6  chain,  1  dc  into  each  open  all  around. 


8/A. — 5  long,  2  chain,  5  long,  all  under  the 
same  open,  4  chain,  1  dc  in  next  open,  4  chain ; 
repeat  1 1  times  more. 


9th. — 4  long,  3  chain,  4  long,  3  chain,  1  long 
on  dc  of  last  row,  3  chain,  1  long  on  same,  3 
chain  ;  repeat. 

10th. — 3  long,  3  chain,  3  long,  4  chain,  1  long, 
3  chain,  1  long,  3  chain,  1  long,  into  loop  of  last 
row. 

11th. — 5  long,  1st  on  3d  of  former  row,  4 
chain,  1  long,  3  chain,  1  long,  3  chain,  1  long, 
into  nearest  loop,  1  long,  3  chain,  1  long,  3 
chain,  1  long  into  next,  4  chain ;  repeat. 

12th.—  3  long,  6  chain,  12  long  into  1st,  3 
chain,  6  chain,  1  long  in  last  3  chain,  6  chain ; 
repeat. 

13th. — Double  crochet. 

Edging  for  Crown. — 1st  round. — 3  dc,  4 
chain,  miss  4,  2  long,  3  chain,  2  long,  4  chain; 
repeat. 

2d. — 4  chain,  dc  into  each  space,  dc  into  the 

3  chain  and  between  the  long,  5  chain,  dc  into 
the  same  space,  4  chain ;  repeat. 

3d. — 2  dc  in  the  4  chain  above  the  3  dc  of  1st 
row,  4  chain,  miss  1,  3  dc,  2  dc  into  same,  4 
chain,  5  dc  under  next  4  chain,  2  dc  under  next 

4  chain,  miss  1,  3  dc,  3  dc  into  i  ame  space,  4 
chain,  miss  1,  3  dc,  3  dc  into  same  space, 
4  chain,  miss  1,  3  dc,  2  dc  into  same  space; 
repeat. 


INITIALS. 

To  be  worked  in  satin-stitch  with  scarlet  embroidery  cotton. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    FANCY    FAIRS. 


Perhaps  no  question  is  more  frequently  put 
to  us  than  the  one  how  best  to  contribute  to  the 
numerous  fairs  that  arc  constantly  occurring  in 
every  part  of  the  country  for  charitable  pur- 


COTTON-BOX   IN   GLASS-WORK. 

poses.  To  give  a  catalogue  of  the  articles  most 
saleable  would  occupy  an  amount  of  space  which 
would  effectually  prevent  any  minute  descrip- 


tion of  even  one.  We  must  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  with  describing  thoso  of  which  we 
furnish  illustrations. 

The  articles  we  now  give  are  Cotton  and 


TOILET-BOX   IN   GLASS-WORK. 

Toilet-boxes  in  glass-work;  aBooK-MAr.KER, 
Pen-wiper,  and  Pin-cushion. 

The  first  box  represented  is  intended  to  hold 
half  a  dozen  reels  of  thread.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  whilst  people  pur- 
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BOOK-MABKEK, 


chase  articles  at  hazaars,  in  order  to   aid   the 
charity,  they  like  that  their  money  should  be 


PEN -WIPER. 


spent  for  something  not  wholly  useless  cither 
to  themselves  or  others;  and  our  experience  of 


such  matters  teaches  us  that  the  most  saleable 
things  are  those  which  are  at  once  pretty  look- 


PIN-CUSHION. 

ing  and  of  certain  use.  The  cotton-box  before 
us  eminently  merits  both  these  eulogiums.  It 
is  hexagonal   in  shape,    and   made  entirely  of 
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glass,  all  tho  outer  parts  being  decorated  in  Poti- 
chimanie.  The  small  pieces  of  glass  may  readily 
be  procured  of  any  glass  cutter;  and,  after  being 
suitably  ornamented,  are  bound  with  narrow 
ribbon,  in  the  edges  of  which  a  needleful  of 
silk  is  run,  which,  being  drawn  up  at  all  tho 
corners,  amply  suffices  for  binding.  These  are 
then  sewed  together  at  the  different  points,  and 
neatly  quilled  ruches  of  ribbon  may  be  put  up 
the  joinings,  or  merely  bows  to  Conceal  the  joins. 
The  inner  divisions  are  not  ornamented,  but  are 
bound  round,  and  in  the  centre  a  velvet  pin- 
cushion fillH  up  the  space. 

The  second  article  is  a  glass  box,  made  to  hold 
pins,  hair-pins,  &c,  and  this  will  be  improved 
by  a  ruche  of  narrow  satin  ribbon. 

Book-markers,  with  mottoes,  scriptural  or 
friendly,  arc  always  popular  and  saleable  articles. 
Very  pretty  perforated  cards,  with  fancy  borders, 
and  to  be  worked  in  silk  or  beads,  can  now  be 
procured  anywhere.  Berlin  patterns  of  large 
size,  for  Church  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  are 
certainly  handsomer  in  beads  than  anything, 
but  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  the  shades. 
Seed  beads  are  proper  for  this  work,  and  can  be 
procured  in  as  perfect  shades  as  wools,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  never  fading,  as  silks 
and  wools  certainly  do.  To  work  the  design  in 
beads,  and  ground  it  in  white  beads,  has  the 
richest  possible  effect.  The  back  should  be  lined 
with  sarsnet  ribbon,  on  which  an  end  long  enough 
for  the  book  must  also  be  left. 

The  pen-wiper  is  a  round  of  cloth,  the  braid- 
ing pattern  of  which  is  worked  in  beads,  edged 
with  gold  thread;  claret,  green,  or  violet  cloth, 


with    black    beads,  looks  well.     The  fringe   is 
knitted  thus:    Thread  black  bi  ilk  of  the 

Bame  color,  and  u.-e  two  fine  knitting-needles. 
Cast  on  7  stitches,  and  do  1  plain  row. 

1st. — Slip  1,  make  1,  slip  5  beads  up  the  i-ilk, 
knit  2  together,  make  1,  slip  6  up,  knit  2  to- 
gether, make  1,  slip  7  up,  knit  2  together. 


-Slip  1,  •  make  1,  knit  2  together,  •   3 


2d.- 
times. 

Repeat  these  two  rows  alternately  until  enough 
is  done  to  go  round  the  cloth.  The  button  is  a 
most  elegant  little  decoration  just  brought  out, 
called  the  Alliance. 

The  Harlequin  Ball  is  a  pin-cushion  in 
patch-work,  made  of  velvet,  silk,  and  satin,  in  as 
many  bright  and  varied  colors  as  possible.  The 
principal  pieces,  of  which  there  are  twelve,  are 
pentagons,  or  five-sided  figures.  Five  are  sewed 
round,  one  for  each  half;  the  points  of  every 
two  meet,  and  are  sewed  together,  and  the  space 
between  is  filled  in  four  pointed  and  one  square 
piece,  all  also  of  different  colors.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  these  colors  blend  well  together. 
The  top  should  be  black,  or  some  other  tint  that 
will  harmonize  with  everything,  whilst  each  one 
should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  those  on 
each  side  of  it.  Green,  amber,  rich  blue,  claret, 
and  violet,  will  go  well  together  in  the  order  in 
which  we  give  them;  or  the  claret  and  amber 
might  change  places.  But  put  the  violet  in  the 
place  of  the  amber  and  the  effect  is  destroyed ; 
as,  though  it  harmonizes  with  green,  it  does  not 
with  blue.  When  finished,  it  should  be  stuffed 
with  ends  of  wool,  and  the  joinings  stuck  with 
minikin  pins. 


EMBROIDERY  PATTERN  FOR  HANDKERCHIEF. 


Worked  in  colored  cotton. 


KNITTED   MITTEN   AND   BRACELET. 
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KNITTED  MITTEN  AND  BRACELET. 


>r:teriais.— Sixteen  skeins  of  black  German  wool,  6 
skeins  of  bright  scarlet  ditto,  4  needles. 

Begijj  with  the  finest  of  the  two  sizes,  and 
cast  on  20  stitches  on  each  of  three  needles,  60 
altogether.  Join  into  a  round,  and  knit  two 
rounds  in  black  wool. 

3d. — All  scarlet. 

■1th. — *  3  scarlet,  1  black,  *  ;  repeat. 

nth.— •  1  black,  1  scarlet,  2  black,  • ;  repeat. 
.6th,  1th,  and  8th.— Black. 

9lh.— *  5  s,  1  b,  • ;  repeat. 

IQth.—*  1  s,  3  b,  1  s,  1  b,  * ;  repeat. 

ilth.—  •  1  s.  1  b,  5  s,  1  b,  4  s,  • ;  repeat. 

12th.— •  2  b,  1  s,  1  b,  1  8,  3  b,  1  s,  1  b,  1  s,  1 
b,  *  ;  repeat 

13th.— •  3  s,  1  b,  5  s,  1  b,  2  g,  •  ;  repeat 

14th,  15th,  and  16M.— Black. 

17th.— Like  5th.     18th.— Like  4th. 

19th.— All  scarlet. 

Knit  two  rounds  of  black,  and  then  take  the 
coarser  needles  to  form  the  hand,  which  is  done 
in  the  following  manner: — 

Take  half  the  stitches  on  one  needle,  and 
work  the  pattern  on  this  needle  only;  the  other 
half  of  the  stitches  will  occupy  two  needles, 
being  equally  divided  until  you  be?in  to  form 
the  thumb,  when  you  will  put  4  stitches  only 
on  one  needle,  and  26  on  the  other. 

For  the  right  hand  the  thumb  needle  will  fol- 
low the  long  needle,  for  the  left  hand  it  will 
precede  it.     The  needle  with  26  on  will  always 
vol.  li. — 15 


be  knitted  plain ;  as  will  every  alternate  round. 
The  directions  up  to  the  15th  pattern  round, 
refer  entirely  to  the  long  needle. 

1st  Pattern  round,  1  n,  (long  needle). — K  15, 
m  1,  k  15. 

3d.— K  13,  k  2  t,  m  1,  k  1,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  13. 

5th.— K  12,  k  2  t,  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  12. 

7th.— K  11,  k  2  t,  m  1,  k  5,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  11. 

9th.— K  9,  k  2  t,  m  1,  k  1,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  3,  k 
2  t,  m  1,  k  1,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  9. 

11th.— K  8,  k  2  t,  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  k 
2  t,  m  1.  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  8. 

13th.— K  7,  k  2  t,  m  1,  k  5,  m  1,  k  3  t,  m  1,  k 
5,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  7. 

15th.— K  5,  k  2  t,  •  m  1,  k  1,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  3, 
k  2  t,  *  twice,  m  1,  k  1,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  5. 

Begin  now  to  form  the  thumb,  thus,  4  stitches 
only  being  on  the  needle,  k  2,  m  1,  k  2.  The 
next  round  is,  of  course,  plain.  The  third,  fifth, 
and  every  other  alternate  round,  k  2,  m  1,  knit 
all  but  the  last  2 ;  m  1,  k  2.  In  the  3d  row 
there  is  1  to  knit  between  the  2  made  stitches: 
in  the  5th  there  are  3,  and  so  on,  until  there  are 
altogether  25  on  the  needle  (that  is,  an  increase 
of  21),  which  forms  the  thumb.  Then,  k  2,  m 
1,  k  2  t,  k  17,  k  2  t,  m  1,  k  2 ;  which  do  in 
every  alternate  round  until  the  length  for  the 
hand  is  done ;  the  directions  sufficing  for  the 
thumb,  until  separated  from  the  fingers ;  the 
following  directions  refer  wholly  to  the  long 
needle. 
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17M. — K  4,  k  2  t,  •  in  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1, 

k  2  t,  •  twice,  in  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  4. 

19th.— K  3,  k  2  t,  •  in  1,  k  5,  m  1,  k  3  t,  • 
Iwice,  m  1,  k  5,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  3. 

21s/.— K  4,  *  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  3,  k  2  t,  m  1,  k  1, 
•  twice,  in  1,  k  2  t,  k  3,  k  2  t,  m  1,  k  4. 

23d.— K  5,  *  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  k  2  t,  m  1,  k  3,  • 
twice,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1,  k  2  t,  in  1,  k  5. 

25th.— K  6,  •  m  1,  k  3  t,  m  1,  k  5,  *  twice,  m 
J,  k3  t,  m  1,  k  G. 

27//i.— K  5,  k  2  t,  •  m  1,  k  1,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  3, 
k  2  t,  •  twice,  m  1,  k  1,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  5. 

29/A.— K  4,  k  2  t,  *  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k  2  t,  k  1, 
k2  t,  •  m  1,  k  3,  m  1,  k2  t,  k  4. 


31s/.— K  3,  k  2  t,  •  m  1,  k  5,  m  1,  k  3  t,  • 
twice,  m  1,  k  5,  ni  1,  k  2  t,  k  3  ;  repeat  from  the 
21st  to  the  32d  inclusive.  Now  slip  on  the 
fine  needles  all  the  stitches,  except  the  21  which 
form  the  thumb,  which  distribute  on  three  of  the 
coarser  needles.  Cast  on  6  additional  Btit 
and  knit  6  plain  rounds,  taking  in  one  of  il/> 
6  in  every  round.  Cast  off.  Remove  the  fine 
needles  from  the  til  stitohea  that  are  left  for  the 
hand,  and  again  repeat  from  the  twenty-first  to 
the  thirty-second  rounds,  inclusive;  cast  off. 

Work  an  edging  in  scarlet  Pyrenees  wool  for 
the  trimmings  of  the  wrist,  and  a  very  narrow 
one  in  black  Pyrenees  for  the  top  of  the  mitten. 


D'OYLEY  IN  SQUAKE  CROCHET,  OR  SQUARE  NETTING. 


Materials  for  crochet. — Evan's  boar's  head 
eotton,  No.  24,  hook  No.  20,  will  make  the 
D'oyley  about  7  inches  square  ;  a  very  good 
size  for  ordinary  purposes.  For  netting,  use 
Evans's  Mecklenburgh  No.  7,  with  mesh  No.  17, 
and  darn  the  pattern  in  Mecklenburgh  No.  12. 


All  these  d'oyles  maice  pretty  mats  if  worked  in 
two  colors ;  the  open  squares  in  one,  and  the  close 
in  another.  The  colors  must  be  ingrain,  and 
contrast  well,  and  they  must  be  trimmed  with 
a  pretty  crochet  edging. 


POINT  LACE  CROCHET  COLLARS. 
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CROCHET    MAT. 


T^W^^W 


Matcri  -Is.— Evans's  boar's-head  cotton,  No.  10.  Cro- 
•het  hook,  No.  17;  eagle  card-board  guage. 

M  ake  a  chain  of  3  ;  unite  it  into  a  round. 

1st  round. — 6  dc. 

2d.— 12  dc. 

3d. — Sc,  *  5  ch,  miss  2,  so  on  3d,  *  all  round. 

4th. — *  sc  under  centre  of  5  ch  of  last  round, 
5  oh,  *  all  round. 

5th. — Dc  all  round. 

6ft. — Sc  on  a  stitch,  *  7  ch,  miss  3,  sc  in  4th, 
'  all  round. 

7th. — *  3  tc  under  loop  of  7  of  last  round,  5 
c4i,  *  ;  repeat. 
'  8th.— Tc  all  round. 

9th. — Dc  all  round. 

10/A. — Sc  in  first  dc,  *  9  ch,  miss  3,  sc  in  4th, 
*  all  round. 

11//;. — *  sc  under  loop  of  9  ch,  5  ch,  •;  re- 
peat. 

12th. — *  5  dc  on  ch,  1  ch,  *  ;  repeat. 

13th. — (Begin  to  work  this  round  in  the  1  ch) 
7  to,  1  dc  in  1  ch,  5  dc  on  5  dc,  turn  the  work, 
7  ch,  sc  in  4th  tc  stitch,  5  ch,  sc  in  next  but  1, 
5  ch,  sc  in  next ;  turn  again,  8  do  in  each  of  5 
ch,  13  dc  in  chain  of  7;  repeat. 

l-ith. — Sc  on  centre  of  the  middle  scallop,  13 
ch  ;  repeat. 

loth. — Dc  all  round. 

16th. — *  sc,  7  ch,  sc  in  same  stitch,  13  ch,  sc 
in  same,  7  ch,  sc  in  same,  3  ch,  miss  2,  1  tc  into 
3d  stitch,  3  ch,  miss  2,  tc  in  3d,  3  ch,  miss  2 ; 
repeat. 


j         POINT  LACE  CROCHET  COLLARS. 

i 

\         No.  3.— SWEDISH  LACE  A  LA  JENNY  LIND. 

Materials. — No.  21  Evans's  boar's-liead  cotton  ;  steel 
crochet  hook;  gauging  in  the  stem,  No. 20. 

Make  a  chain  of  168  stitche?. 

1st  row. — 2  long  into  1  loop  of  the  founda- 
tion, 1  chain,  miss  1  loop,  and  repeat. 

There  should  be  in  this  row  81  double  stitches. 

2d. — 7  chain,  dc  into  the  4th  loop,  repeat. 

3d.— 4  chain,  dc  into  the  centre  loop  of  the  7 
in  last  row. 

4th. — *  11  long,  7  chain,  miss  7  loops,  dc  into 
the  8th  loop,  repeat  from  *. 

5th. — *  11  long,  7  chain,  dc  over  the  do  in  last 
row,  repeat  from  *. 

6th. — 1  long  *,  9  chain,  dc  on  the  6th  of  the 
long  stitches  in  last  row,  9  long,  repeat  from  *. 

This  forms  the  band,  work  the  ends  in  dc. 

1th. — Commence  from  the  foundation  at  the 
right  hand,  1  long,  1  chain,  miss  1  loop,  and  re- 
peat (at  the  corners  work  into  every  loop, 
making  1  chain  over  as  before). 

8th. — *  5  long,  7  chain,  dc  into  the  7th  loop, 
repeat  from  *  (dc  into  5th  loop  at  the  corners). 

9th. — 2  long,  4  chain,  *,  dc  on  the  4th  of  the 
long  in  last  row,  7  long,  9  chain,  repeat  from  *. 

10th. — 2  long,  *,  9  chain,  dcon  the  3d  long  ir 
last  row,  7  long,  repeat  from  *. 

11th. — 2  long,  5  chain,  miss  8  loops*,  3  dc 
stitches,  6  long  the  1st  to  come  on  the  1st  long 
in  last  row,  9  chain,  repeat  from  *. 
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\2th.~ 2  long,  C  chain  •,  5  long  the  1st  to 
come  on  the  1st  dc  in  the  last  row,  6  chain  dc 
on  the  5th  loop,  9  chain,  repeat  from  *. 

13th. — 2  long,  7  chain,  4  long,  *  6  chain,  2  dc 
stitches  the  1st  to  come  on  the  1st  dc  stitch  in 
last  row,  8  chain,  miss  7  loops,  4  long,  repeat 
from  *. 

14th.—  2  long  *,  6  chain,  7  long  the  1st  to 
come  into  the  7th  loop,  4  chain,  3  dc  stitches 
the  1st  to  come  on  the  1st  dc  in  the  last  row, 
repeat  from  *. 

15th. — 2  long,  5  chain,  1  dc  into  the  6th  loop, 
1  long,  1  chain,  miss  1  loop,  1  long,  &c,  1  long, 
&0.,  dc  into  next  loop  *,  7  chain,  dc  into  the  12th 
loop,  1  long  into  next  loop,  1  chain,  miss  I  loop, 
1  long,  &.c,  1  long,  &c,  1  long,  1  chain,  dc  into 
next  loop,  repeat  from  *. 


16th. — 2  long,  4  chain,  dc  into  the  5th  loop,  1 
long  into  next  loop.l  chain,  miss  1  loop,  1  long, 
&c.,  1  long,  &c,  1  long,  &c,  1  long,  kc.  1  long, 
1  chain,  dc  into  next  loop  *,  1  chain,  dc  into  3d 
loop,  1  chain,  dc  into  2d  loop,  1  long  into  next 
loop,  1  chain,  miss  1  loop,  1  long,  &c.,  1  long, 
Stc.,  1  long,  &c,  1  long,  &c.,  1  long,  1  chain,  dc 
into  next  loop,  repeat  from  *. 

17/A. — 5  dc  stitches  *,  1  long  on  the  stitch  of 
dc  in  last  row,  1  chain,  miss  1  long,  1  long,  1 
chain,  miss  1  loop,  5  long,  1  chain,  miss  1,  1 
long,  1  chain,  miss  1,  1  long,  1  chain,  miss  1,  3 
dc  stitches,  repeat  from  *. 

18th. — 5  dc  stitches  *,  1  long  on  the  1st  long 
in  last  row,  2  chain,  miss  1  loop,  1  long,  2  chain, 
miss  1,  1  long,  &c,  1  long,  &.c,  1  long,  8tc,  1 
long,  &.c,  1  long,  4  dc  stitches,  repeat  from  *. 


CHILD'S    BIB 
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Materials. — Two-thread  white-colored  fleecy. 

Begin  with  thirty  stitches ;  work  in  in  ribbed 
or  treble  crochet,  first  increasing,  then  decreasing, 
on  *>ach  side.    For  the  neck  leave  twelve  stitches 


unworked  in  the  middle,  and  work  each  side 
separately,  decreasing  gradually  four  stitches 
more  on  the  inner  edge  of  each  side.  The  two 
loops  at  the  top  are  made  of  chains,  worked  over 
in  double  crochet. 


RECEIPTS. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRESERVING  FRUITS. 
{Fourth  Article.) 

Plums. — There  are  several  varieties  of  plums.  The 
richest  purple  plum  for  preserving  19  the  damson  ;  there 
are  of  these  large  and  small;  the  large  are  called  sweet 
damsons,  the  small  ones  are  very  rich  flavored.  The 
great  difficulty  in  preserving  plums  is  that  the  skins 
crack  and  the  fruit  comes  to  pieces;  the  rule  here  laid 
down  for  preserving  them  obviates  that  difficulty. 
Purple  gages,  unless  properly  preserved,  will  turn  to 
juice  and  skins;  and  the  large  horse  plum  (as  it  is  gene- 
rally known)  comes  completely  to  pieces  in  ordinary 
modes  of  preserving;  the  one  recommended  herein  will 
keep  them  whole,  full,  and  rich. 

To  Preserve  Purple  Plums. — Make  a  syrup  of 
clean  brown  sugar;  clarify  it  as  directed  in  these 
receipts ;  when  perfectly  clear  and  boiling  hot,  pour  it 
over  the  plums,  having  picked  out  all  unsound  ones  and 
Stems ;  let  them  remain  in  the  syrup  two  days,  then 
drain  it  off;  make  it  boiling  hot,  skim  it,  and  pour  it 
over  again;  let  them  remain  another  day  or  two,  then 
put  them  in  a  preserving  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  simmer 
gently  until  the  syrup  is  reduced,  and  thick  or  rich. 
One  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  plums.  Small 
damsons  are  very  fine,  preserved  as  cherries  or  any 
other  ripe  fruit;  clarify  the  syrup,  and  when  boiling  hot 
put  in  the  plums;  let  them  boil  very  gently  until  they 
are  cooked,  and  the  syrup  rich.  Put  them  in  pots  or 
jars;  the  next  day  secure  as  directed. 

To  Preserve  Plums  without  the  Skins. — Pour 
boiling  water  over  large  egg  or  magnum  bonum  plums  ; 
cover  them  until  it  is  cold,  then  pull  off  the  skins. 
Make  a  syrup  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  teacup  of  water 
for  each  pound  of  fruit;  make  it  boiling  hot,  and  pour 
it  over;  let  them  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  then  drain  it 
off  and  boil  again  ;  skim  it  clear,  and  pour  it  hot  over 
the  plums;  let  them  remain  until  the  next  day,  then 
put  them  over  the  fire  in  the  syrup;  boil  them  very 
gently  until  clear;  take  them  from  the  syrup  with  a 
skimmer  into  the  pots  or  jars ;  boil  the  syrup  until  rich 
arid  thick  ;  take  off  any  scum  which  may  arise,  then  let 
it  cool  and  settle,  and  pour  it  over  the  plums.  If  brown 
sugar  is  used,  which  is  quite  as  good  except  for  green 
gages,  clarify  it  as  directed. 

To  dry  Plums. — Split  ripe  plums,  take  the  stones 
from  them,  and  lay  them  on  plates  or  sieves  to  dry  in  a 
warm  oven  or  hot  sun  ;  take  them  in  at  sunset,  and  do 
not  put  them  out  again  until  the  sun  will  be  upon  them ; 
turn  them  that  they  may  be  done  evenly ;  when  perfectly 
.lry,  pack  them  in  jars  or  boxes  lined  with  paper,  or 
keep  them  in  bags ;  hang  them  in  an  airy  place. 

Green  Gages. — These  may  be  greened  as  directed 
far  greening  fruit;  when  taken  out,  smooth  the  skin?, 
make  the  syrup  boiling  hot  and  pour  it  over  until  the 
next  day  or  two,  then  put  them  in  the  syrup  over  the 
fire,  and  boil  very  slowly  until  they  look  clear  and  the 
syrup  i3  rich  and  thick;  then  take  them  from  the  syrup 
with  a  skimmer,  spread  them  on  flat  dishe3  to  cool,  boil 
the  syrup  quite  fast,  skim  it  clear,  then  let  it  settle  and 
cool;  put  the  plums  into  jars  and  pour  the  syrup  over, 
leaving  any  sediment  which  may  remain  at  the  bottom. 

Jam  or  Green  Gages. — Put  ripe  green  gages  into  a 
kettle  with  very  little  water,  and  let  them  stew  until 
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soft,  then  rub  them  through  a  sieve  or  colander,  and  to 
every  pint  of  pulp  put  a  pound  of  white  sugar  powdered 
fine  ;  then  put  it  in  a  preserving  kettle  over  the  fire,  stir 
if  until  the  whole  is  of  (he  consistence  of  jelly,  then 
take  a  offj  put  the  marmalade  in  small  jars  or  tumblers, 
and  cover  as  directed  for  jelly.  Any  sort  of  plums  may 
be  done  in  this  manner. 

To  Candy  Fruit. — After  peaches,  plums,  citrons, 
or  quinces  have  been  preserved,  take  the  fruit  from  the 
syrup;  drain  it  on  a  sieve;  to  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar 
put  half  a  teacup  of  water;  when  it  is  dissolved,  set  it 
over  a  moderate  fire;  when  boiling  hot,  put  in  the  fruit; 
stir  it  continually  until  the  sugar  is  candied  about  it; 
then  take  it  upon  a  sieve,  and  dry  it  in  a  warm  oven,  or 
before  a  fire;  repeat  this  two  or  three  times  if  you  wish. 

To  keep  Damsons. — Put  them  in  small  stone  jars,  or 
wide-mouth  glass  bottles,  and  set  them  up  to  their  necks 
in  a  kettle  of  cold  water;  set  it  over  the  fire  to  become 
boiling  hot,  then  take  it  olf,  and  let  the  bottles  remain 
until  the  water  is  cold;  the  next  day  fill  the  bottles  with 
cold  water,  and  cork  and  seal  them.  These  may  be 
used  the  same  as  fresh  fruit.  Green  gages  may  be  done 
in  this  way. 

To  preserve  Damsons  a  second  way. — Put  a 
quart  of  damsons  into  a  jar  with  a  pound  of  sugar 
strewed  between  them;  set  the  jar  in  a  warm  oven,  or 
put  it  into  a  kettle  of  cold  water  and  set  it  over  the  fire 
for  an  hour,  then  take  it  out,  set  to  become  cold,  drain 
the  juice  off,  boil  it  until  it  is  thick,  then  pour  it  over 
the  plums;  when  cold,  cover  as  directed  for  preserves. 

To  Preserve  Cucumbers  and  Melons.— Take 
large  cucumbers,  green,  and  free  from  seed ;  put  them 
in  a  large  jar  of  salt  and  water,  with  vine  leaves  on  the 
top;  set  them  by  the  fireside  till  they  are  yellow  ;  then 
wash  and  set  them  over  a  slow  fire  in  alum  and  water, 
covered  with  vine  leaves;  let  them  boil  till  they  become 
green ;  take  them  off,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  liquor 
till  cold;  then  quarter  them,  and  take  out  the  seed  and 
pulp;  put  them  in  cold  spring  water,  changing  it  twice 
a  day  for  three  days.  Hive  ready  a  syrup  made  thus : 
to  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger 
bruised,  with  as  much  water  as  will  wet  it ;  when  it  is 
quite  free  from  scum,  put  in,  when  boiling,  the  rind  of 
a  lemon  and  juice;  when  quite  cold,  pour  the  syrup  on 
the  melons.  If  the  syrup  is  too  thin,  after  standing  two 
or  three  days,  boil  it  again,  and  add  a  little  more  sugar. 
A  spoonful  of  rum  gives  it  the  West  Indian  flavor. 
Gherkins  may  be  preserved  the  same  way.  One  ounce 
of  alum,  when  pounded,  is  sufficient  for  a  dozen  melons 
of  a  middling  size. 

Baked  Sweet  Apples.— Wash  well  the  apples; 
place  them  in  a  pan  with  a  very  little  water,  that  the 
juice  may  not  burn,  if  they  are  to  be  cooked  in  a  brick 
oven;  then  put  the  apples  in  a  jar,  cover  them  close, 
and  bake  them  five  or  six  hours.  Sweet  apples  should 
be  baked  long  after  they  are  tender. 

Baked  Sour  Apples.— Wash  well  the  apples  ;  place 
them  in  a  pan  ;  pour  in  a  teacupful  of  water  and  one 
of  sugar;  bake  them  slowly  till  done.  Eat  them  with 
cream  and  the  juice  which  cooks  from  them. 

Coddled  Apples.— Take  windfalls,  or  fall  apples; 
wash  them,  and  put  half  a  peck  into  a  preserving  kettle; 
add  half  a  cup  of  water,  sweetened  with  a  large  cup 
of  sugar,  or  half  a  cup  of  molasses.  Cover  them,  ana 
boil  gently  until  tender. 

Pears  Dried.— Prepare  and  dry  them  the  same  aa 
apples. 
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PICKLES,  TOMATOES,  ETC., 

Universal  Sauce. — Two  gallons  of  vinegar,  quarter 
o.  a  pound  of  Cayenne  pods  bruised,  thirty-two  cloves 
of  garlic;  mix  the  above,  and  let  it  stand  live  days; 
then  strain  it;  add  three  pints  of  walnut  juice  and  three 
pints  of  Indian  soy.     Buttle  it  for  use. 

Walnut  Catsup. — Take  walnuts  fit  for  pickling; 
beat  them  well  in  a  mortar  till  they  are  pulped,  then 
Bqueeze  out  the  juice,  and  let  it  settle  a  day ;  pour  off 
the  clear.  To  a  pint  of  juice  put  one  pound  of  ancho- 
vies, with  one  ounce  of  shallots ;  stir  it  on  the  fire  till 
the  anchovies  are  dissolved  ;  strain  it  off  clear.  To 
every  quart  put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar; 
boil  the  whole  together  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  bottle 
it ;  it  will  keep  three  years.  A  tablespoonful  is  sufficient 
for  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter.  One  hundred  walnuts 
will  produce  one  quart  of  juice. 

To  Pickle  Lemons— Get  the  largest  you  can  ;  pierce 
the  rind  with  a  needle;  put  them  in  strong  salt  and 
water  for  nine  days,  stirring  them  every  day;  then  wipe 
them  dry,  and  put  them  in  jars  with  part  of  the  spice. 
Take  the  remainder  of  the  spice,  boil  it  with  the  vinegar, 
and  pour  it  upon  the  lemons  boiling.  Cover  them  close, 
and  tie  them  down  next  day.  Spice  for  one  dozen  :  One 
ounce  of  long  pepper,  one  ounce  of  pepper-corns,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Cayenne,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  mace,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  and  one  ounce  of  allspice. 

To  Green  Cucumbers. — Boil  salt  and  water  that 
will  bear  an  egg,  and  throw  over  the  cucumbers  in  a  jar, 
and  let  them  stand  one  hour;  then  put  the  brine  from 
them,  and  throw  them  in  boiling  vinegar;  they  will  green 
in  three  minutes,  or  if  not,  five.  It  must  be  distilled 
vinegar,  Asiatic  acid. 

Indian  Pickle. — One  gallon  of  vinegar,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  white  mustard  seed,  half  a  pound  of  flour 
of  mustard,  three  heads  of  garlic,  a  tablespoonful  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  one  ounce  of  shallots,  and  sufficient 
salt  to  relish  it;  to  be  boiled  and  poured  over  the  vege- 
tables hot ;  the  water  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  cucumbers, 
French  beans,  etc.,  with  salt,  and  to  be  quite  dry  before 
the  pickle  is  added. 

Dressed  Cucumbers. — Pare  and  slice  them  very 
thin,  strew  a  little  fine  salt  over  them,  and,  when  they 
have  stood  a  few  minutes,  strain  off  the  water  by  raising 
one  side  of  the  dish  and  letting  it  flow  to  the  other ; 
pour  it  away,  strew  more  salt  and  a  moderate  seasoning 
of  pepper  on  them ;  add  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
purest  salad  oil,  and  turn  the  cucumbers  well,  that  the 
whole  may  receive  a  portion  of  it;  then  pour  over  them 
from  one  to  three  dessertspoonfuls  of  Chili  vinegar,  and 
a  little  common,  should  it  be  needed;  turn  them  into  a 
clean  dish  and  serve  them. 

Tomatoes  en  Salade. — These  are  now  often  served 
merely  sliced,  and  dressed,  like  cucumbers,  with  salt, 
pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar. 

.For  Winter  Use.— Late  in  the  season,  take  tomatoes 
not  too  ripe,  cut  them  into  thick  slices,  salt  them  lightly 
in  a  flat  dish,  sprinkling  the  salt  over  them  as  you  cut 
them.  Pour  off  the  water;  put  them  in  a  jar,  strewing 
black  and  Cayenne  pepper  through  them  and  a  few  slices 
of  onion,  two  wineglassfuls  of  sweet  oil,  a  few  blades 
of  mace,  and  vinegar  enough  to  cover  them  up  tight  to 
exclude  the  air. 


M(  K-ROOM  AND  NURSERY. 

Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Youtuj  Children.    (Continued 
from  the  July  number.) 

Imperial  Drink.— Cream  of  tartar  half  an  ounce, 
loaf-sugar  one  ounce,  the  outer  rind  of  a  lemon  or 
orange,  pour  over  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  when 
cold  strain  off. 

Soda  Draught. — In  a  large  glass  dissolve  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  ciibonate  of  soda  in  cold  water,  in 
another  glass  dissolve  rather  more  than  a  half  teasiioon- 
ful  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  and  two  moderate  sized 
lumps  of  sugar,  in  boiling  water.  The  whole  quantity 
of  water  used  should  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  A 
very  small  portion  of  hot  will  serve  to  dissolve  the  acid, 
and  this  may  be  allowed  to  become  cold  Lefore  mixing, 
then  pour  all  into  the  large  glass,  and  drink  while  in  a 
state  of  effervescence. 

Whey — is  milk  detached  from  the  oily  particles  by 
means  of  some  acid,  which  separates  them  in  the  form 
of  curd.  It  is  chiefly  useful  as  promoting  perspiration. 
Wine,  which  is  often  used,  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  its  heating  tendency ;  and  every  good  purpose  may 
be  answered  by  using  whey  in  its  pure  state. 

Good  sweet  skim-milk  does  very  well  for  whey,  or  if 
new  milk  be  used  it  will  bear  the  addition  of  one-third 
or  one-fourth  part  water.  (This  is  merely  a  matter  of 
economy,  not  preference.) 

The  acid  may  be  set  on  at  first  with  the  milk,  or  be 
thrown  in  the  moment  it  boils;  the  latter  method  is 
preferable.  It  should  not  be  at  all  6tirred  or  shaken, 
but  left  to  boil  till  the  curd  is  entirely  separated,  and 
the  whey  quite  clear;  then  strain,  and  sweeten  with 
loaf-sugar.  No  more  acid  should  be  used  than  is  really 
required  to  turn  the  milk;  but  the  following  will  give 
some  idea  of  proportion:  To  a  pint  of  milk,  a  glass  of 
white  wine;  or  an  orange,  or  lemon ;  or  the  juice  only, 
and  a  little  water  in  which  the  rind  is  rinsed  ;  or  two 
small  apples  cut  in  slices,  and  boiled  with  the  milk;  or 
a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  or  of  honey,  or  molasses; 
either  of  these  things  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  the 
product  will  be  called  accordingly,  "white  wine  whey," 
"  vinegar  whey,"  "  orange  whey,"  molasses  posset,"  &o. 

Mustard  Whey. — Often  used  by  old  people  afflicted 
with  palsy,  rheumatism,  or  dropsy.  Mustard-seed, 
bruised,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  milk,  one  pint;  water, 
one  pint;  sugar,  either  loaf  or  moist,  two  ounces.  Boil 
the  milk,  throw  in  the  seed,  let  it  continue  to  boil  till 
the  curd  completely  separates,  strain,  and  add  the  water, 
which  should  be  in  a  boiling  state,  sweeten,  and  boil  up 
the  whole  together.  This  quantity  may  be  taken  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  a  teacupful  at  a  time.  The  seeds,  if 
washed  from  the  curds,  will  serve  once  or  twice  again. 

Cheese  Whey — is  reckoned  wholesome,  as  also  sweet 
butter-milk,  especially  for  consumptive  persons.  Fcr 
those  who  can  afford  it,  the  best  way  is  to  milk  the  cow 
into  the  churn,  let  the  milk  stand  ten  minutes,  then  begin 
churning,  and  as  soon  as  the  flakes  of  butter  oegin  to 
float,  and  the  milk  looks  thin  and  blue,  strain  it  off. 
This  should  be  repeated  twice  a  day,  and  be  used  as  the 
constant  beverage  of  the  sick  person,  indeed  a:most  his 
only  food,  with  hard  Discuits  and  fruit,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Cocoa. — This  nourishing  drink  may  be  made  by 
merely  pouring  boiling  water  over  it;  but  the  following 
plan  is  preferable:  If  a  pint  be  required,  in  a  clean 
brass  skillet  or  chocolate  pot,  have  rather  more  than  a 
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half  pint  of  water  perfectly  boiling,  or  quite  cold;  into 
this  put  a  tablespoonful  of  rock  cocoa,  and  let  it  boil 
My  till  the  cocoa  is  perfectly  dissolved ;  this  will 
take  two  or  three  minutes ;  it  should  be  stirred  or 
milled  all  the  time;  then  add  a  tablespoonful  of  fine 
moist  sugar,  and  a  half  pint  of  new  milk;  stir  it  well 
tor  another  minute  or  two,  but  do  not  again  sutler  it  to 
boil.  N.  B. — The  proportions  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
taste  or  the  digestive  powers  of  the  sick  person. 

SPOON  Heats. — Call's  feet  or  mutton  shanks  make 
mild  nourishing  broth,  but  have  little  richness  or  flavor 
of  meat.  To  clean  them,  have  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
07i  Hie  Jirc,  and  throw  in  the  feet  all  at  once,  or  in  suc- 
cession, as  the  size  of  the  vessel  allows.  Let  them  boil 
about  three  minutes,  then  take  one  out,  when  the  hoofs 
and  hairs  will  easily  come  off;  loosen  the  hoof  at  the 
root  and  turn  it  back,  scrape  the  hairs,  carrying  the 
knife  upwards.  This  must  be  done  immediately  on 
taking  out  of  the  boiling  water,  therefore  only  one  at  a 
time  must  be  taken  out.  Feet,  and  all  gristly  parts, 
require  long  boiling  (or  baking),  and  consume  a  large 
quantity  of  water  in  the  process. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Clean  Furniture. — An  excellent  method  of 
St<  ailing  mahogany  furniture,  which  is  not  French 
polished,  is  this:  Put  into  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  a 
small  quantity  of  alkanet-root,  and  a  little  rose-pink. 
Let  this  mixture  stand  for  three  days  in  a  vessel  that 
will  allow  stirring  it,  and  stir  it  three  or  four  times 
each  day,  and  then  put  it  into  a  bottle  for  use.  If  the 
furniture  is  very  dirty,  wash  it  with  soap  and  warm 
water,  and  then  rub  with  vinegar,  and  before  the  vine- 
gar is  thoroughly  dried  off,  lay  on  with  a  bit  of  old  flannel 
or  rag  a  covering  of  the  mixture,  and  continue  rubbing 
until  the  oil  is  well  soaked  in.  Then  rub  with  a  clean 
soft  cloth  until  it  is  quite  dry  and  bright.  If  the  furni- 
ture is  not  very  dirty,  the  vinegar  may  be  used  without 
the  soap  and  water. 

French  Polish. — French  polish  may  be  made  thus: 
1  quart  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  2  ounces  of  seed-lac, 
1  ounce  of  shell-lac,  1  ounce  of  gum-sandarach,  1  ounce 
of  gum-copal,  and  an  ounce  of  camphor.  Pound  the 
gums  into  powder,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  stone  bottle; 
cork'it  well,  and  place  the  bottle  in  boiling  water. 

Cement  for  Glass  on  China. — Steep  one  ounce  of 
isinglass,  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits 
of  wine.  Then  put  it  within  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
until  the  isinglass  is  quite  dissolved,  keeping  it  all  the 
time  covered,  that  the  spirit  may  not  evaporate.  Take 
six  cloves  of  garlic,  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  squeeze 
the  juice  through  linen  into  the  isinglass.  Cork  the 
whole  together  for  a  short  time,  and  the  mixture  will 
cement  either  glass  or  china.  In  making  it,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  spirit  does  not  catch  alight  at 
the  fire. 

To  Clean  Feathers. — Take  for  every  gallon  of 
clear  water  one  pound  of  fresh-made  quicklime;  mix 
them  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
then  pour  off"  the  clear  liquid.  Put  the  feathers  into  a 
tub,  and  pour  over  them  enough  lime-water  to  thoroughly 
cover  them.  Stir  them  round  and  round,  briskly  and 
rapidly,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  leave  them  to  soak  for 
three  days.  Then  remove  them  from  the  lime-water, 
and  thoroughly  rinse  in  clean  water,  and  spread  them 
to  dry.    They  will  dry  better  where  a  drought  of  air  can 


reach  them;  and  should  be  spread  very  thinly,  and 
frequently  moved,  until  they  are  quite  dry.  This  plan 
may  be  used,  either  for  new  feathers  or  for  such  ns  have 
become  heavy  or  impure  by  age  or  use. 

Cement  to  resist  Fire  and  Water. — Half  a  pint 
of  new  milk,  and  half  a  pint  of  good  vinegar.  Stir  them 
together  until  the  milk  coagulates;  remove  the  curd,  and 
mix  with  the  whey  the  whites  of  live  eggs  well  beaten 
up;  when  these  are  well  mixed,  add  sifted  quicklime 
until  the  whole  is  about  as  thick  as  putty.  It  this 
mixture  be  carefully  applied  and  properly  dried,  it  will 
firmly  join  what  is  broken,  or  fill  up  cracks  of  any  kind, 
and  will  resist  fire  and  water. 

Valuadle  Receipt. — A  correspondent  says:  An 
ox's  gall  will  set  any  color,  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen.  I 
have  seen  the  color  of  calico,  which  faded  at  one  wash- 
ing, fixed  by  it. 

Grease  for  the  Iron  Axles  of  Carriages,  &c— 
10  quarts  of  water,  10  lbs.  of  tallow,  1  lb.  soda,  and 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  palm-oil. 

To  Clean  Decanters. — Cut  some  raw  potatoes  in 
pieces,  put  them  in  the  bottle  with  a  little  cold  water, 
rinse  them,  and  they  will  look  very  clean. 

To  Renovate  Black  Silk.— Slice  some  uncooked 
potatoes,  pour  boiling  water  on  them  ;  when  cold,  sponge 
the  right  side  of  the  silk  with  it,  and  iron  on  Die  wjong. 

To  Make  Paper  Fireproof. — Dip  paper  into  strong 
alum-water,  and  it  will  resist  the  action  of  fire. 

To  Silver  Ivory. — Immerse  the  ivory  in  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  let  it  remain  until  the 
solution  has  given  it  a  deep  yellow  color;  then  take  it 
out  and  immerse  it  in  a  tumbler  of  clean  water,  expos- 
ing it  (in  the  water)  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  about 
three  hours  the  ivory  assumes  a  black  color;  but  this 
black  surface,  when  rubbed,  is  soon  changed  to  a  bril- 
liant silver. 

To  Clean  Carpets.— After  all  the  dust  is  taken  out, 
tack  your  carpets  down  to  the  floor.  Then  mix  half  a 
pint  of  bullock's  gall  with  two  gallons  of  soft  water; 
scrub  it  well  with  soap  and  this  gall-mixture;  let  it 
remain  till  dry,  it  will  then  look  like  new.  Be  careful 
your  brush  be  not  too  hard. 

To  Dye  White  Silk  Blue.— Soak  it  in  water,  then 
wring  it  out,  and  add  to  the  water  two  pounds  of  woad, 
one  pound  of  indigo,  and  three  ounces  of  alum.  Give 
the  water  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  dip  the  silk  till  the 
color  takes  completely. 

Mastic  Varnish  for  Pictures. — To  one  pint  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  put  ten  ounces  of  the  clearest  gum- 
mastic;  set  it  in  a  sand  bath  till  it  is  all  dissolved,  then 
strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  If  too  thick,  thin  it  with 
spirits  of  turpentine. 

To  Imitate  Bronze. — The  article  is  painted  or 
stained  in  the  dark  green  color  natural  to  bronze,  giving 
two  or  three  coats,  as  may  be  necessary ;  and  then,  before 
the  last  coat  is  dry,  the  parts  intended  to  look  bright  are 
sprinkled  with  bronze  powder,  which  may  be  bought  at 
paint  shops.  Among  the  trade  the  powder  goes  by  the 
name  of  tacky.  It  is  made  by  grinding  Dutch  foil  and 
mosaic  gold  together ;  and  a  species  of  copper  dust  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Straw  Matting. — Straw  matting  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  large  coarse  cloth  dipped  in  salt  and  water,  and 
carefully  wiped  dry.  The  salt  prevents  the  matting 
from  turning  yellow. 
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Cheap  mode  of  Filtering  Water. — As  efficient 
a  filter  as  can  pouibly  be  constructed  may  be  made  in 
a  few  minutes  by  any  person,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  very 
lew  cents.  Procure  a  clean  flower-pot  of  the  common 
kind,  close  the  opening  in  the  bottom  with  a  piece  of 
sponge  ;  then  place  in  the  inside  a  layer  of  small  stones, 
previously  well  cleansed  by  washing.  This  layer  may 
tie  about  two  inches  deep,  the  upper  stones  being  very 
small.  Next  procure  some  freshly  burnt  charcoal,  which 
has  not  been  kept  in  a  damp  or  foul  place,  as  it  rapidly 
absorbs  any  strong  smells  and  so  becomes  tainted  and 
unlit  for  such  purpose;  reduce  this  to  powder  and  mix 
it  with  twice  its  bulk  of  clear,  well  washed,  sharp  sand. 
With  this  mixture  fill  the  pot  to  within  a  short  distance 
,  of  the  top,  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  Btnall  stones,  or, 
what  is  perhaps  better,  place  a  piece  of  thick  close 
flannel  over  it,  large  enough  to  tie  round  the  rim  of  the 
pot  outside  and  to  form  a  hollow  inside,  into  which  the 
water  to  be  flittered  is  poured,  and  which  will  be  found 
to  How  out  rapidly  through  the  sponge,  in  an  exceedingly 
pure  state.  The  flannel  removes  the  grosser  impurities 
floating  in  the  water,  but  the  filter  absorbs  much  of  the 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  actually  dissolved 
in  it1;  when  it  becomes  charged  with  them  it  loses  its 
power;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  supply  of  fresh  charcoal 
at  intervals. 

Blacking  for  Stoves. — A  good  blacking  for  stoves 
may  be  made  with  half  a  pound  of  black  lead  finely 
powdered,  mixed  with  the  white  of  three  eggs,  to  make 
it  stick,  then  dilute  it  with  some  beer  till  it  becomes  as 
thin  as  shoe  blacking;  after  stirring,  set  it  over  the  fire 
to  simmer  for  twenty  minutes.  When  cold,  it  is  fit  for 
use. 

How  to  Light  a  Candle. — Hold  the  match  to  the 
side  of  the  wick,  and  not  at  the  top. 

How  to  Choose  a  Coffee-pot. — The  coffee-pot 
that  is  broadest  at  bottom  and  narrowest  at  top  will  in- 
fallibly make  the  best  coffee. 

To  Wash  Lace. — The  following  method  of  washing 
lace,  lace  collars,  and  crochet  collars,  will  be  found 
excellent,  while  it  does  not  subject  the  articles  to  so 
much  wear  and  tear.  Cover  a  glass  bottle  with  calico 
or  linen,  and  then  tack  the  lace  or  collar  smoothly  upon 
it;  rub  it  with  soap,  and  cover  it  with  calico.  Boil  it 
thus  for  twenty  minutes  in  soft  water ;  let  all  dry  to- 
gether, and  the  lace  will  be  found  ready  for  use.  If  a 
long  piece  of  lace  is  to  be  washed,  it  must  be  wound 
round  and  round  the  bottle,  the  edge  of  each  round  a 
little  above  (or  below)  the  last;  a  few  stitches  at  the 
beginning  and  end  will  be  enough  to  keep  it  firm.  A 
collar  requires  more  tacking  to  keep  it  firm. 

Jparlor  Amusements. 

Liquids  make  solids. — Dissolve  muriate  of  lime  in 
water  until  it  will  dissolve  no  more  ;  make  also  a  similar 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  both  will  be  transparent 
fluids,  but  if  equal  quantities  of  each  be  stirred  together 
they  will  become  a  solid  mass. 

Metallic  dissolvents.  Gold. — Pour  a  small  quantity  of 
nitro-muriatic  acid  upon  a  small  piece  of  thin  gold  or 
gold  leaf,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  completely  dis- 
solved. 

Silver. — Upon  a  small  piece  of  silver  pour  some  nitric 
acid  (aqua  fortis),  and  it  will  be  dissolved  in  a  few 
minutes. 


Copper. — Pour  a  little  diluted  nitric  acid  upon  a  thin 
piece  of  copper,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  will  be  of  a  beautiful  blue  color. 

Iron. — Pour  some  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water, 
upon  some  iron  filings;  a  violent  effervescence  will 
ensue,  and  in  a  short  time  the  filings  will  be  dissolved 

The  above  experiments  are  designed  to  show  the  greal 
solubility  of  the  metals,  when  submitted  to  a  prop  r 
menstruum. 

Changing  vegetable  colors. — Prepare  a  little  tincture  of 
litmus.  Its  color  will  be  a  bright  blue,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple;  put  a  little  of  it  in  a  phial,  and  add  a  few  drops 
of  diluted  muriatic  acid;  its  color  will  be  changed  to  a 
vivid  red;  add  a  little  solution  of  potash;  the  red  will 
now  disappear  and  the  blue  will  be  restored.  By  these 
means  the  liquor  may  be  changed  alternately  at  pleasure. 

Tests  for  acids  and  alkalies. — Make  an  infusion  of  re<l 
roses,  violets,  or  mallow  flowers ;  treat  it  with  a  solution 
of  potash,  and  it  will  become  green;  the  addition  of 
muriatic  acid  (diluted)  will  convert  it  instantly  into 
red.    The  experiment  may  be  frequently  varied. 

Magic  transmutations. — 1.  Drop  as  much  sulphate  of 
copper  (blue  vitriol)  into  water,  just  sufficient  to  make 
a  colorless  solution  ;  then  add  a  little  ammonia,  and 
the  mixture  will  be  intensely  blue. 

2.  Pour  a  little  tincture  of  litmus  into  a  wineglass,  and 
into  another  some  diluted  sulphate  of  indigo;  pour  these 
two  blue  fluids  together,  and  the  mixture  will  become 
perfectly  red. 

3.  Take  some  soda  water  or  water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  add  to  it  a  little  blue  tincture 
of  litmus.     The  above  will  be  changed  to  red. 

Curious  change  of  calico. — Dissolve  four  drachms  of 
copperas  in  one  pint  of  cold  water,  then  add  about  six 
drachms  of  lime  in  powder,  and  two  drachms  of  finely 
powdered  indigo,  stirring  the  mixture  occasionally  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  If  a  piece  of  white  calico  be 
dipped  into  this  solution  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  be 
dyed  green;  and  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  only  for 
a  few  seconds,  this  will  be  converted  to  a  permanent 
blue. 

Red  from  a  metal. — If  oxide  of  cobalt  be  dissolved  in 
aqua  ammonia,  a  red  solution  will  be  produced  different 
in  color  from  that  of  all  other  metallic  oxides. 

Black  from  white. — If  a  little  pure  white  calomel  be 
rubbed  into  a  glass  mortar  with  a  little  colorless  solution 
of  caustic  potash  or  lime-water,  the  whole  will  become 
intensely  black. 

Two  amalgam),  by  mixture  become  fluid. — Take  an 
amalgam  of  lead  >ind  mercury,  and  another  amalgam 
of  bismuth;  let  these  two  solid  amalgams  be  mixed  by 
triturition,  and  they  will  instantly  become  liquid. 

The  alchymisVs  liquid. — Make  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper;  if  a  piece  of  silver  be  dipped  into  this, 
it  will  come  out  unchanged,  but  if  the  polished  blade 
of  a  penknife  or  any  piece  of  polished  iron  be  dipped 
into  the  same  solution,  the  iron  will  instantly  put  on 
the  appearance  of  copper ;  take  the  piece  of  silver,  hold 
it  in  contact  with  the  iron,  and  then,  in  this  situation, 
dip  them  into  the  same  solution,  and  both  will  be 
covered  with  copper. 

Treble  transmutation. — Dissolve  some  oxide  of  nickel 
in  caustic  ammonia,  which  will  produce  a  solution  of  a 
rich  blue  color.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  this  gradually 
changes  to  a  purple,  and  lastly  to  a  violet.  The  addition 
of  an  acid  will,  however,  convert  the  whole  to  a  green. 
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THE   LADIES'   MOC.NT  VERNON   ASSOCIATION. 

A  noble  plan  has  been  formed  for  securing  to  the 
!>eople  of  America  the  "  Home  and  Grave  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country."' 

Who  that  breathes  the  free  air  of  our  republic  does 
not  feel  that  where  Washington  lived  and  died  is  the 
holiest  spot  in  all  our  landl  To  make  this  spot  the 
sacred  inheritance  of  America's  children  to  the  end  of 
time  is  the  object  now  in  view,  and  woman  is  the  honored 
agent  of  the  plan. 

Some  two  years  ago,  a  lady  of  South  Carolina  suggested 
the  idea  that  the  women  of  America  should  raise  money, 
\ud  purchase  such  portion  of  the  estate  at  Mount  Ver- 
non as  included  what  may  be  called  the  homestead  of 
■  nngton,  or  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  with 
the  old  mansion  and  the  sacred  tomb.  Many  of  our 
Is  have  doubtless  read  the  eloquent  appeals  of  "  A 
Southern  Matron"  on  this  interesting  subject.  These 
appeals  have  been  successful  in  awakening  a  deep  inte- 
rcut among  ladies  in  the  South,  and  funds  to  a  consider- 
able amount  are  already  collected.  Now,  a  systematic 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  enlist  all  generous  and  patriotic 
hearts.  We  want  contributions  from  every  section — 
we  want  the  daughters  of  the  North  to  come,  with  rich 
gifts,  and  join  their  sisters  of  the  South,  as  the  brave 
patriots  of  both  regions  united  in  the  glorious  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Washington's  fame  belongs  to  his  whole 
country — his  name  is  the  holy  cement  of  our  Union.  In 
order  that  our  readers  may  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  motives  which  have  originated  this  plan,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  we  will  give 
such  extracts  .is  our  space  admits  from  the  appeals  and 
letters  of"  The  Southern  Matron  :"— 

••  Ladies,  to  the  rescue  I  Manufacturing  speculators 
have  offered  $200,000  for  Mount  Vernon  ;  that  spot, 
.lear,  as  It  should  be,  to  all  American  hearts,  is  to  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder !  An  American  Congress  has  virtu- 
ally declined  to  purchase  it,  and  Virginia,  who  holds 
within  her  boundaries  the  sacred  ashes  of  our  Washing- 
ton, joins  in  the  refusal,  and  it  now  behooves  the  women 
of  the  nation  to  come  forward  to  its  rescue.  The  sum 
•h  is  required  to  save  it  seems  large,  startling  at 
first ;  but  what  is  it  to  a  nation  of  women  1  Let  it  not 
be  eaid  that  republican  women  are  ungrateful !  To  you, 
Is  lies,  we  turn — to  you,  who  reverence  the  noble  dead — 
who  retain  some  admiration  and  remembrance  of  exalted 
worth  when  they  are  no  more.  Can  you,  will  you  look 
i'.essly  on  while  the  home  and  the  grave  of  a  Wash- 
ington pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  and,  with 
all  the  sacred  associations  that  cluster  around  it,  behold 
it  become  the  seat  of  manufacturers  and  manufactories  ? 
It  cannot,  must  not  be  !  We  only  ask  one  dollar,  but  we 
trust  to  the  generosity  of  those  whose  means  are  abun- 
dant." 

•  •••»••• 

'•  Succeeding  in  the  purchase,  our  intention  is  to  leave 
the  mansion  as  it  now  is,  only  keeping  it  in  necessary 
repair,  to  beautify  and  improve  the  grounds,  and  to 
erect,  in  time,  a  mausoleum,  of  some  appropriate  design, 


over  the  long-neglected  tomb  of  Aim  who  was,  and  ought 
to  be  '  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  !'  We  also 
propose  that,  whenever  monuments  are  to  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  distinguished  Americans,  Mount  Vwooa 
should  be  selected  as  the  most  and  only  appropriate 
spot  in  the  Union  for  honoring  the  noble  dead  1  We 
make  the  suggestion,  and  accord  the  privilege." 

•  *•••*•• 

"  An  association  of  ladies  haabeen  formed  in  Virginia 
to  petition  their  Legislature  to  aid  them,  by  contracting 
for  the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon,  reserving  the  title, 
but  allowing  the  women  of  America  to  pay  for  it,  and 
carry  out  their  original  intentions,  in  order  that  their  pa- 
triotic objects  might  still  be  accomplished;  viz.,  to  r 
it  sacred,  and  keep  it  so  by  a  'trust  deed,'  surrounded  with 
every  requisite  condition — arrangement  permitted  byttwii 
'code  of  laws,'  and  thus  opening  the  way  for  its  future, 
improvement  by  patriotic  generosity  and  pride,  a  tnilt 
from  each  visitor  being  considered  sufficient  to  keep  it. 
Virginia  responds  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  her,  all  being 
ready  to  speed  the  noble  work  I" 

•  *«••••• 

"  The  existing  'organization'  has  been  published  aiul 
extensively  circulated.  To  prevent  any  misapprehen- 
sion, however,  we  make  a  synopsis.  It  consists  of  three 
departments : — 

"  1.  Associations  to  procure  subscribers,  receive  pay- 
ments, register  name,  sum,  residence,  uncommon  ser- 
vices (to  be  published  hereafter,  as  a  '  record  of  patriot- 
ism' for  their  descendants),  to  make  reports  of  their 
progress  to  the  acting  State  Association  called  the '  State 
Committee.'  If  there  be  no  regular  State  organization, 
associations  or  individuals  must  make  their  reports  to 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Union. 

"2.  State  Committee  (the  right  to  appoint  which  belongs 
to  the  individual  or  individuals  commencing  exertions 
in  the  State)  to  have  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
affairs  of  its  State,  as  local  circumstances  may  suggest, 
to  print  and  circulate  papers  in  it  needed  to  extend  the 
cause  or  transact  its  business,  and  to  make  a  report  on 
State  matters  once  a  month  to  the  Central  Committee, 
governing  the  whole  enterprise,  called  the 

'•3.  Mount  Vernon  Central  Committee  of  the  Union, 
located  at  Richmond,  Va..  to  whom  all  persons  or  asso- 
ciations, in  any  part  of  the  Union,  desirous  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  must  apply.  To  it  belongs  not  only 
the  entire  direction  of  the  whole,  but  the  care  of  unor- 
ganized portions,  to  whom  will  be  furnished  the  neces- 
sary information,  papers,  the  authority  to  act  in  the  use 
of  'subscription  papers,'  and  to  whom  reports  must  be 
made,  as  above  stated.  Their  organs  are  '  Godey's 
Lady's  Book'  and  '  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'  in 
which  will  be  published  their  'monthly  reports.'  These 
should  be  republished  by  the  organ  of  every  State  Com- 
mittee. Having  but  specified  objects,  all  who  unite 
with  us  are  considered  as  having  adopted  them  ;  there- 
fore, nothing  will  be  permitted  to  divert  our  concen- 
trated energies,  &c.  Any  necessary  consultation  in 
fulfilling  duties  will  be  held  with  the  Presidents  of  the 
State  Committees,  usual  rules  governing.     In  order  to 
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place  a  patriotic  opportunity  in  the  power  of  all,  one  dol- 
Ur  procures  membership  j  but  lew  are  the  hearts,  we 
trust,  unfettered  by '  restraining  circumstances,'  who  will 
content  for  tins  to  be  the  recorded  estimate  of  their  love 
for  Washington — their  Mural  in  Mount  Vernon!  \\  0 
i  -  "■cttully  suggest  the  appropriateness  of  such  practi- 
cal celebrations  of  our  4ths  of  July  and  22dsof  February 
as  will  permit  patriotic  ofFerings  to  such  a  cause.  Our 
i  islature  meets  next  winter,  when  our  petition  will 
be  presented.  We  entreat  continuous  and  ardent  efforts 
in  the  interim,  not  only  demonstrating  woman's  elti- 
etenoy  to  those  whose  interposition  we  ask,  but  to  has- 
ten the  day  when  Mount  Vernon  shall  be  secured  from 
all  contingencies!  We  do  so,  assured  that  all  may  rely 
as  confidently  on  Virginia's  sons  as  her  daughters. 

"  Sisters  of  the  North,  '  The  Southern  Matron'  only 
appealed  to  the  South.  Deeply  appreciating  the  patriotic 
hearts  which  embrace  one's  whole  country,  and  are 
alive  to  its  interest  and  honor — thankful  that  ours  con- 
tained so  many  in  its  every  portion  ready  to  unite  with 
them  wherever  found,  she  yet  felt  she  could  not  call  on 
you  for  aid  in  what  seemed  peculiarly  Southern  obliga- 
tions, which  the  South  could  fulfil,  whilst  there  were  so 
many  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Washington  and 
his  counsels — who  asperse  the  region  in  which  he  was 
born  and  is  buried!  She  knew  that  the  many  noble  and 
patriotic  amongst  you  loved  the '  common  father'  even  as 
we  do,  and  left  them  the  honor,  which  she  felt  should  be 
theirs,  of  offering  to  unite  in  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 
With  pride,  we  record  that  the  result  has  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  decision.  If  honorable  in  the  South  to 
move ,  how  much  more  in  the  North  to  offer  aid  !  It  was 
met  as  it  should  be.  While  we  express  our  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation of  these  acts,  we  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
publicly  announcing,  we  neither  desire  nor  intend  sec- 
tionality.  We  feel  none  to  those  whose  patriotism  knows 
no  North,  South,  East,  or  West.  We  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  all  such  who  approve  our  undertaking,  as 
placed  before  them,  and  desire  to  aid  in  its  success,  and 
we  hope  to  see  the  master  minds,  from  the  remotest  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  gathered  within  the  folds  of  this 
'  glorious  enterprise  !'  Is  it  not  enough  to  arouse  every 
patriot  to  action  i 

"  The  first  offering  laid  on  the  tomb  of  Washington 
was  seven  hundred  dollars.  The  donor  wept  that  she 
had  no  more  to  give  for  such  a  cause.  Happy  augury  ! 
Baptized  in  patriotic  tears,  sustained  by  patriotic  zeal, 
can  it  fail  of  patriotic  triumphs  t  Already  the  associa- 
tion numbers  thousands  of  names  and  thousands  of 
dollars. 

"  Ye  of  feeling  hearts  and  generous  souls,  come  up  to 
this  noble  work !  Ye  gifted,  influential,  and  energetic, 
stand  not  back,  for  it  needs  but  such  as  you  to  make 
worthy  of  him  and  of  us  that  spot  which,  even  in  ruins, 
stands  alone ! 

"Whose  signature  will  be  wanting?  In  distant  ages 
of  the  future,  our  children's  children  will  look  upon  the 
consecrated  memorial  of  our  love  and  gratitude,  as  do 
the  descendants  of  the  signers  of  our  Immortal  Declara- 
tion, and  from  it  proudly  claim  their  patriotic — their 
noble  ancestry !" 

(Signed,) 
Mount  Vernon  Central  Committee  of  the  Union. 

The  ladies  of  Virginia  held  a  meeting  in  Richmond, 
<Vpril  22d,  and  formed  the  "  Mount  Vernon  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union." 

The  following  officers  were  chosen,  after  unanimously 


voting  the  "Southern  Matron"  to  be  their  president: 
President,  "  The  Southern  Matron  ;"  Vice-presidents,  Mm. 
William  F.  Kit,  hie.  Mia.  E.  F.  Semmes,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
M a '■! arl and,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Blair,  Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  Mi 
Mrs.  John  Tyler,  of  Charles  City,  Mrs.  W.  C.  RiveB,  of 
Albemarle,  Mrs.  Heningham  C.  Harrison,  of  Gooch- 
land, Mrs.  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Washington  County. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Mead.  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Macfarland.  Honorary  members,  Mrs.  R.  Cunningham, 
Rosemonte,  S.  C,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Kve,  Augusta,  S.  C,  Mrs. 
P.  K.  Dickinson,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Mrs.  J.  Milward, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  association  passed  the  following  resolution  : 
"At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Union 
of  the  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Association,  held  at 
Richmond,  April  22d,  '  Godey's  Lady's  Book'  and  the 
'  Southern  Literary  Messenger'  were  unanimously 
chosen  as  the  national  organs  of  that  committee. 
Through  the  medium  of  these  widely  circulated  periodi- 
cals, they  design  to  publish  a  monthly  report  of  their 
proceedings." 

The  editors  of  the  "  Lady's  Book"  have  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  hope  to  interest  every  friend  of  theirs 
in  this  grand  effort  of  national  patriotism.  We  invite 
contributions  for  the  "  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion." Every  donation  sent  us  shall  be  registered,  and 
with  the  name  of  the  giver,  if  not  prohibited,  enrolled  in 
our  "  Book."  We  shall  furnish  monthly  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  this  grand  enterprise  in  every  part  of  our 
Union,  and  we  do  earnestly  hope  that  each  and  all  of 
the  "  Old  Thirteen"  will  unite  in  that  beautiful  spirit 
of  emulation  which  seeks  to  excel  in  well-doing. 

If  united  action  is  preferred,  an  association  of  ladies 
mi?ht  be  formed  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  of  New 
England.  The  young  ladies  might  get  up  fairs  or  sew- 
ing circles,  and  thus  raise  sums  to  be  sent  as  donations 
of  societies.  The  ladies  of  North  Carolina  have  already 
raised  over  tiaelve  thousand  dollars.  Will  not  the  "  Old 
Granite  State"  respond  to  the  "  Old  North  V 

Pennsylvania  Female  Medical  College. — We 
have  before  us  the  sixth  annual  announcement  of  this 
institution.  There  were  thirty-five  students  during  the 
last  session,  and  six  of  these  graduated.  The  profes- 
sors say,  in  their  announcement — 

"  From  year  to  year,  the  class  has  increased  in  num- 
bers and  interest,  and  the  stability  of  the  college  seems 
now  to  be  permanently  insured. 

"  That  women  can  study  medicine,  and  succeed  in  its 
practice,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubtful  experiment. 
The  success  of  those  who  have  graduated  in  this  insti- 
tution, and  have  been  engaged  in  practice,  has  realized 
the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  requests  for  them 
to  locate  in  different  parts  of  our  wide-spread  country 
are  continually  received,  and  it  will  be  long  before  the 
supply  can  equal  the  demand. 

"  Among  women,  the  desire  to  consult  with  their  own 
sex  as  physicians  is  widely  spreading,  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  at  once  a  sign  and  a  necessity  of  the  age. 

"  Wherever  women,  well  educated  and  truly  fitted 
for  the  office  of  physician,  have  entered  upon  its  duties, 
a  high  and  honorable  position  has  been  accorded  to 
them,  and  they  have  at  once  commenced  a  remunerative 
practice.  The  pecuniary  reward  of  their  labors  greatly 
exceeds  the  small  compensation  usually  received  by 
women  of  education  and  talent  engaged  in  teaching 
and  other  accessible  avocations." 
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Hints  about  Marriage. — When  a  young  wife 
leaves  the  society  of  her  own  kindred,  and  goes  to  re- 
side among  those  of  her  husband,  she  passes  under  a 
new  set  of  induences,  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  her 
character  and  wishes.  If  she  finds  their  sentiments 
harmonious  with  her  own,  and  if  both  are  elevated  and 
refined,  then  the  union  is  the  augmented  now  of  a  bright 
and  tranquil  stream.  Wore  happy  still  for  her  if  supe- 
rior worth  or  social  standing  on  their  part  affords  a 
welcome  influence  to  light  her  to  their  level.  But  often 
she  becomes  allied  to  those  whose  views  and  ways  are 
quite  diverse  from  hers.  Tire  two  families  or  races 
have  been  trained  on  different  systems,  trained  to  differ- 
ent habits,  prejudices,  and  aims.  Then,  supposing  their 
standard  to  be  inferior  to  hers,  it  will  usually,  and 
almost  necessarily  happen,  either  that  she  will  elevate 
them,  or  they  will  depress  her.  Especially  must  this 
ensue  with  regard  to  the  parties  must  intimately  re- 
lated and  concerned,  the  husband  and  wife,  and  it 
requires  great  force  and  constancy  of  character  on  her 
part,  or  on  his,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  escape  the  worse, 
and  secure  the  better  issue.  Hence,  in  such  a  connec- 
tion, of  how  much  deeper  consideration  is  the  question 
of  family — I  mean  in  the  social  and  moral  sense — than 
the  question  of  wealth  and  rank!  If  I  ally  myself  to 
sordid,  or  coarse,  or  worldly  minds,  and  oblige  myself 
to  intimacy  with  them,  and  to  mix  my  race  with  theirs, 
as  I  do  by  marriage,  there  are  no  external  advantages 
of  wealth  or  standing  that  can  balance  the  evil  to  me 
or  my  children,  not  even  if  wealth  and  distinction  were 
permanent,  which  cannot  be  expected.  Estates  melt 
away,  and  names — all  names  but  those  of  virtue  and 
of  goodness — fade,  and  are  destined  to  fade  and  be  for- 
gotten ;  but  the  race  lives  on ;  its  inherited,  and  still 
inheient  characteristics  descend  to  the  future  with  it, 
and  become  the  blessing  or  the  blight  to  my  own  poste- 
rity. There  are  races  with  which  I  would  not  mix  my- 
self" and  my  posterity  for  all  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the 
proudest  family  on  earth. 

Letter  to  the  Editor. — 

"My  Dc\n  Mrs.  Hale:  When  you  first  named  to 
me  your  '  Bible  Beading  Book,'  I  was  not  prepared  to 
approve  any  attempt  to  abridge  the  Bible.  After  a 
careful  and  candid  examination  of  your  compendium, 
I  am  prepared  to  give  my  opinion  in  its  favor,  and  to 
say  that  I  shall  introduce  it,  as  a  reading  book,  into 
one  of  the  classes  in  the  '  Patapsco  Institute.'  With 
the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  must 
acknowledge  there  are  portions  not  adapted  to  the  school 
or  the  family.  The  selections  in  your  compendium  give 
that  prominence  to  the  promises  and  prophecies  respect- 
ing the  blessed  Redeemer,  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  to  his  life  and  doctrines,  as  exhibited  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  must  tend  to  strengthen  the 
faith,  and  encourage  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe  in 
Him,  and  look  to  Him  a3  their  great  exemplar.  I  trust 
your  faithful  labor  in  these  selections  will  not  be  in 
vain.  Yours  faithfully, 

Almira  Lincoln  Phelps. 

"  Patapsco  bistilute,  Maryland." 

A  Good  Suggestion. — Among  other  matters  of  cour- 
tesy which  the  new  postage  law  imposes  upon  corre- 
spondents, it  is  very  properly  suggested  that  persons 
writing  on  their  own  business  should  inclose  stamps  in 
their  letlers,  to  prepay  the  answer  they  require,  since  it 
is  manifestly  unjust  to  tax  the  correspondent  from  whom 
the  reply  is  sought. 


Rivers. — We  find  the  following  pithy  verses  in  th« 
"  Life  of  Lady  Blessington,"  addressed  to  her  by  Jaium 
Smith,  the  poet : — 

"  In  England,  rivers  all  are  males 
(For  instance,  Father  Thames)  ; 
Whoever  in  Columbia  sails 
Finds  there  mamsclls  or  dames. 

"  Yes,  there  the  softer  sex  prevails, 
Aquatic,  I  assure  ye, 
And  Mrs.  Sippy  rolls  her  tides 
Responsive  to  Miss  Souri." 

Liberal  Bequest. — Mrs.  Sarah  Gregor,  late  of  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut,  has  bequeathed  $15,000  to  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  and  $3,000  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Norwalk. 

To  Correspondents. — The  following  articles  are 
accepted:  "  Beckonings" — "Dearest;  that  was  all" — 
"  Fancies  of  Home" — "  Lines  inscribed  to  Mrs.  J.  Rus- 
set on  the  Death  of  an  only  Son'' — "  I  went  to  gather 
Flowers"— and  "  The  Wife  at  Home." 

We  decline  the  following :  "  Alice  Irving"  (we  have 
no  room  at  present) — "A  Morning  in  Spring" — "Spark- 
ling Eyes,"  &c.  (pretty,  but  no  room) — "  Love"—"  1 
did  not  love  him"—"  To  B.  H.  White"—"  My  Sister's 
Picture"—"  The  Blossoms  of  May"—"  The  Ship"— 
"  The  Briget  Adventure"  (the  writer  will  succeed  un- 
doubtedly if  she  tries) — "  The  Ghost  of  Pine  Run" 
would  do  well  for  a  newspaper;  another  article  by 
"  Ernestine"  would  also  be  interesting  to  many  readers, 
but  we  are  "  full,"  technically  speaking.  Those  who 
desire  to  have  MSS.  returned  must  send  stamps  for  return 
postage.  We  have  a  number  of  contributions  on  hand, 
which  we  have  no  time  to  examine.  Next  month,  these 
shall  have  notice. 
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Books  by  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  for  our 
subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

From  Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia  : — 
A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  From  tlu 
Remotest  Times  to  Hie  Overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire, 
A.  D.,476.  By  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Rec- 
tor of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  With  copious 
chronological  tables.  The  object  of  the  author  of  this 
work,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  is  to  furnish  a  brief, 
but  complete  summary  of  the  history  of  antiquity  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West,  in  A.  D.  476.  It  will  be  found 
valuable,  as  a  book  of  reference,  in  the  hands  of  classi- 
cal and  biblical  students. 

Blanchard  &.  Lea's  catalogue  has  been  received ; 
it  is  full,  from  A  to  Z,  with  medical  and  scientific  works, 
college,  and  school,  and  miscellaneous  works. 

LEAVES  FROM  A  FAMILY  JOURNAL.  From  the 
French  of  Emile  Souvester,  author  of  the  "  Allie  Philo- 
sopher of  Paris."  A  very  pleasant  and  instructive  lit- 
tle volume. 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


From  Lippincott,  Grambo,  &  Co.,  No.  14  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia; — 

THE  LIVES  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICES OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  Henry  Flanders.  First  Series  :  John 
.lay,  John  Rutledge.  This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series, 
winch  promise  to  be  of  great  national  interest,  in  the 
authentic  development  of  the  biographical  and  political 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  style  is  pure,  calm, 
and  dignified,  and  worthy  of  the  illustrious  men,  the 
great  events,  and  the  important  subjects  brought  conti- 
nually under  the  author's  review.  We  have  not,  indeed, 
had  time  to  examine  the  work  critically,  but  feel  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  recommend  it,  for  the  candor  of  its  politi- 
cal research,  and  for  its  unquestionable  literary  merits 
and  honorable  American  feeling. 

From  Howard  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia: — 
PERCIVAL  HARFORD.  Another  book  for  children. 
There  cannot  be  too  many  books,  such  as  these  we  are 
noticing,  published  for  children.  An  interesting  story, 
good  paper,  large  type,  and  handsome  engravings  must 
interest  a  child.  The  children  of  this  generation  are 
better  supplied  with  food  for  the  mind  than  those  of  the 
last. 

From  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia : — 

THE  MISSING  BRIDE;  or,  Miriam,  the  Avenger. 
By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  author  of  "  The 
Lost  Heiress,"  "  Curse  of  Clifton,"  etc.  etc.  The  author 
of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  popular  of 
our  female  writers.  This,  the  last  of  her  productions, 
is  equal  to  any,  and  perhaps  ahead  of  most  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  in  point  of  literary  merit. 

SISTER  ROSE.  By  Charles  Dickens.  This  go-ahead, 
enterprising  publisher  has  already  given  us  this  delight- 
ful story  from  advanced  sheets  received  from  England. 
This  is  quite  a  novelty  of  Dickens's,  as  the  scene  of  the 
story  is  in  France,  and  he  seems  equally  at  home  there 
as  in  his  own  country. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Complete  in  one  volume.  Price  50  cents.  Also,  the 
iollowing  works  by  the  same  author,  Peterson's  uniform 
edition :  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  "  Valentine  Vox,  the 
Ventriloquist,"  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  "  David  Copper- 
field,"  "  The  Seven  Poor  Travellers."  Copies  of  these 
works  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  fifty  cents. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  No.  200  Broadway,  New 
York,  through  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia : — 

A  COMMONPLACE  BOOK  OF  THOUGHTS,  ME- 
MORIES, AND  FANCIES.  Original  and  Selected. 
Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character.  Part  II.  Literature  and 
Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  This  volume  is  the  result  of  a 
custom,  which  the  author  followed  for  many  years,  of 
/•nking  a  memorandum  of  any  thought  which  came 
across  her  mind,  and  to  mark  any  passage  in  a  book 
which  excited  either  a  sympathetic  or  antagonistic  feel- 
ing. Most  of  the  excerpts  found  in  the  book  will  awaken 
just  and  profitable  reflections  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

THE  TWO  GUARDIANS;  or,  Home  in  this  World. 
By  the  author  of"  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe,"  "  The  Castle 
B  jilders,"  etc.  This  volume  is  by  a  deservedly  popular 
author.  The  lessons  inculcated  in  the  present  work  are 
worthy  of  those  which  have  preceded  from  the  same 
pen.  Such  a  writer  will  never  want  admirers,  or,  as  we 
hope,  a  host  of  readers,  who  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
and  to  follow  the  virtuous  examples  set  before  them. 


From  the  Presbyterian  House,  No.  386  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia  : — 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
The  editors  of  this  work  are  among  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  in  the  N.  S.  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
articles  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  One  on  "  General 
Liteaturre ;  or,  Is  effective  writing  necessarily  volca- 
nic!" has  the  force  of  truth  and  the  vividness  of  im- 
agination to  render  it  interesting.  There  is  altto  an 
excellent  sketch  of  the  influence  now  wielded  by  the 
writings  of  "John  Calvin." 

From  Harper  &  Brother,  New  York,  through 
Parry  &.  McMillan,  Philadelphia: — 

LE  CURE  MANQUE;  or,  Social  and  Religious  Cus- 
toms in  France.  By  Eugene  De  Courcillon.  The  title 
of  this  volume — "  The  Unfinished  Priest" — will  proba- 
bly be  sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  character  of  its 
contents,  without  any  further  explanation. 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 
By  M.  Hue,  author  of  "  Recollections  of  a  Journey 
through  Tartary  and  Thibet."  In  two  volumes.  These 
interesting,  amusing,  and,  we  may  add,  important  vol- 
umes, are  from  the  pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
who  made  the  journey  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  from  the  frontiers  of  Thibet  to  Canton, 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  emperor.  In  this 
journey,  and  during  a  previous  residence  of  fourteen 
years  in  various  parts  of  China,  the  author  had  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  such  an  intimate  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  institutions,  religion,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Chinese,  as  has  never  before  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  European  traveller.  The  familiar  and 
attractive  narrative  which  he  presents  will  not  fail  to 
please  and  instruct  the  reader. 

HISTORY  FOR  BOYS;  or,  Annals  of  the  Nations  of 
Modern  Europe.  By  John  G.  Edgar,  author  of  "  The 
Boyhood  of  Great  Men." 

LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  MISCELLANIES. 
By  George  Bancroft.  The  contents  of  this  volume  have 
been  presented  to  the  public  in  different  forms,  and  at 
various  periods  since  the  year  1818.  They  are  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  "  Gray's  Studies  in  German  Litera- 
ture, 1824  and  following  Years,"  "  Studies  in  History," 
"  Occasional  Addresses."  Every  article,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  learning  and  reputation  of  the  author, 
is  replete  with  interest  to  the  student  and  the  general 
reader,  and  especially  to  such  of  them  as  desire  to  profit 
by  the  experiences  of  past  history. 

From  J.  C.  Derby,  New  York,  Phillips,  Sampson, 
&  Co.,  Boston,  through  Peterson,  Philadelphia: — 

STAR  PAPERS  ;  or,  Experiences  of  Art  and  Nature. 
By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  This  volume  comprises  a 
selection  from  letters  written  by  Mr.  Beecher  to  his 
friends  during  a  visit  to  Europe  of  only  four  weeks. 
Only  such  papers  as  related  to  art  and  rural  affairs  have 
been  published,  all  controversial  articles  being  reserved 
for  a  subsequent  volume. 

From  C.  Mortimer,  Charleston,  South  Carolina  :— 
THE  SOUTHERLY  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 
New  Series.  April,  1855.  This  is  a  very  valuable  work, 
and  the  present  number  has  articles  of  great  merit. 
"The  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States,"  and  "  Ame- 
rican Education,"  are  written  with  the  power  of  genius 
and  the  discrimination  of  sound  judgment.  A  critical 
review  of  "  Ruth  Hall"  is  far  from  complimentary  to 
the  authoress. 
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From  J.  C.  Derby,  New  York,  Phillips,  Sampson, 
St  Co.,  Boston,  H.  W.  Derby,  Cincinnati  :— 

BELL  SMITH  ABROAD.  Illustrated  by  Healy, 
Walcut,  and  Overarche.  A  very  agreeable,  gossiping 
book,  the  principal  incidents  and  scenes  of  which  are 
centred  in  Paris.  We  recommend  its  perusal.  Bell 
Smith  is  a  delightful  writer,  and  some  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  she  gives  are  of  a  very  mirth-provoking 
•ter. 

From  J.  S.  Redfield,  110  and  113  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  through  \V.  B.  Ziebek,  Philadelphia : — 

THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OP  CAPTAIN 
PRIEST.  A  Tale  of  but  few  Incidents,  and  no  Plot  in 
particular.  With  other  legends.  By  the  author  of  "  A 
Yankee  in  Texas."  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  funny 
and  extremely  amusing  book;  but  unfortunately,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  have  the  authority 
of  its  author  for  announcing  "  that,  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 
paring his  volume  for  the  press,  the  instructive  portion 
was  entirely  forgotten  until  too  late  for  this  edition." 

From  Charles  Scribner,  N.  Y.,  through  Parry  Sc 
McMillan,  Philadelphia : — 

PEEPS  FROM  A  BELFRY;  or,  the  Parish  Sketch- 
Book.  By  Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton,  author  of  "  The  Rector 
of  St.  Bardolph's,"  "  Salander,-'  etc.  The  wholesome 
vein  of  satire  which  runs  through  the  pages  of  this  vol- 
ume will  be  found  as  applicable  to  the  members  of  other 
denominations  as  it  is  to  those  for  whose  special  benefit 
it  appears  to  have  been  prepared. 

JOY  AND  CARE.  A  Friendly  Book  for  Young  Mo- 
thers. By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuttle.  This  instructive  and  in- 
teresting work  was  originally  published  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Nursery  Book,''  which,  led  many  to  suppose  that 
it  was  intended  for  children.  Under  a  new  and  more 
appropriate  title,  it  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  author,  and  presents  numerous  practical  lessons  for 
the  government  of  children,  which,  if  strictly  followed, 
cannot  fail  to  relieve  mothers  of  much  unnecessary  care 
and  solicitude. 

From  Bunce  &  Brother,  134  Nassau  Street,  New 
York,. through  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia  :— 

BLANCHE  DEARWOOD.  A  Tale  of  Modern  Life. 
This  is  a  new  American  novel,  which  appears,  from  a 
hurried  glance,  to  have  been  written  with  unusual  taste 
and  skill.  Bunce  &  Brother  are  very  careful  in  their 
selection  of  works  for  publication,  and  are  taking  a  very 
prominent  place  as  publishers  of  excellent  books. 

From  Phillips,  Sampson.  &  Co.,  Boston,  through 
C.  G.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia:— 

WOODSWORTH'S  AMERICAN  MISCELLANY 
OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE.  By  Francis 
C.  Woodworth,  author  of  "  Stories  about  Animals," 
etc.  etc.    Two  volumes,  appropriately  illustrated. 

From  Garrett  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  T.  B. 
Peterson,  Philadelphia : — 

THE  WONDERFUL  AND  AMUSING  DOINGS, 
BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  OF  OSCAR  SHANGHAI. 
Twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  fun,  and  good  measure  at 
that. 

LEGENDS    AND    STORIES    OF    IRELAND  ;    or, 
iadhj  MuUoumey't  Travels.    By  Samuel  Lover,  author 
of"  Handy  Andy,"  etc.     Price  25  cents. 
vol.  li. — 16 


From  Harper  &.  Brothers,  New  York  : — 
HARPER'S    story    BOOK.      No.    6.     "  Emma." 

Beautiful,  as  usual;  a  good  story,  pretty  engravings. 

\\  e  commend  the  publication  to  all  heads  of  families. 

From  De  Witt  &.  Davenport,  New  York: — 
Till:    CONTROVERSY     BETWEEN      SENATOR 
BROOKS  AND  ARCHBISHOP   HUGHES.     Qrov/ing 

out  of  the  Speech  of  Senator  Brooks  on  the  Church  Praj 
Bill  in  the  Hew  York  State  Senate.     Price  25  cents. 

From  Merriam,  Moore,  &  Co.,  Troy,  New  York:— 
ASTRONOGRAPHY;  or,  Agronomical  Geography 
With  the  use  of  the  globes.  By  Emma  Willard.  Wl 
have  examined  this  book  with  much  care,  and  ha . 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  instructs  the  young 
scholar  thoroughly,  by  a  series  of  clear  and  familiar 
essays,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  glorious 
science  of  astronomy.  The  authors  method  of  treating 
the  subject  is  original,  and,  at  the  same  time,  simple 
and  comprehensive.  The  illustrations  are  exceedingly 
happy  and  forcible,  bringing  the  grandest  ideas  within 
the  limits  of  the  youthful  powers.  There  is  one  feature 
of  the  work  especially  to  be  commended.  The  writer 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  leading  the  student  "  to 
look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God ;"  and  this  is 
done  in  a  manner  so  easy  and  unconstrained,  that  it 
seems  but  the  natural  result  of  the  great  truths  that  are 
enforced. 

From  Leonard,  Scott,  &  Co.,  No.  54  Gold  Street, 
New  York : — 

We  have  received — 

THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  (Conservative). 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  (Whig). 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW  (Free  Church). 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW  (Liberal). 

BLACKWOOD'S  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE 
(Tory). 

The  present  critical  state  of  European  affairs  will 
render  these  publications  unusually  interesting  during 
the  forthcoming  year.  They  will  occupy  a  middle  ground 
between  the  hastily  written  news-items,  crude  specu- 
lations, and  flying  rumors  of  the  daily  journals,  and 
the  ponderous  tome  of  the  future  historian,  written 
after  the  living  interest  and  excitement  of  the  great 
political  events  of  the  time  shall  have  passed  away.  It 
is  to  these  periodicals  that  readers  must  look  for  the 
only  really  intelligible  and  reliable  history  of  current 
events,  and,  as  such,  in  addition  to  their  well-established 
literary,  scientific,  and  theological  character,  we  urge 
them  upon  the  consideration  of  the  reading  public. 

Mr.  Scott  republishes  these  British  periodicals,  so  that 
they  can  be  procured  at  a  very  low  rate,  the  whole  being 
furnished  for  ten  dollars  per  year  in  advance,  or  any  one 
of  the  number  for  $3  per  annum.  We  warmly  commend 
this  series  of  periodical  literature  to  those  who  desire  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  shall  advert  to 
the  different  works  as  they  appear. 

From  Gould  &  Kendall,  Boston  . — 

MY  MOTHER;  or,  Recollections  of  Maternal  In  fluence. 
Fourth  edition.  We  learn  from  the  preface  that  this 
work  was  first  issued  in  1S49,  when  it  passed  rapidly 
through  three  editions.  It  is  enlarged,  and  again 
issued.  We  should  think  that  thrice  three  editions 
would  be  now  demanded.    Seldom  have  we  read  a  book 
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more  worth  attention.  It  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel, 
and  then  it  is  all  true.  We  feel  the  actual  life  of  the 
family  brought  before  us,  as  the  story  is  told  by  a  son, 
now  a  man  of  mature  years,  of  his  early  recollections, 
and  the  influences  which  formed  his  character.  Head 
it;  every  family  should  have  the  book.  We  give  an 
extract  in  the  "Editor's  Table;"  see  "Hints  about 
.Marriage. " 

From  Ticknor,  &  Fields,  Boston,  through  W.  P. 
Hazard,  Philadelphia: — 

PKG  WOFFINGTON.  A  Novel.  By  Charles  Reade, 
author  of  "  Christie  Johnstone."  This  book  relates  to 
theatres,  actors,  and  actresses,  as  they  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE  is  a  novel  by  the  same 
author,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  same 
publishers. 


©ofceji's  SUm-t&ljatr. 

A  VERY  COMMON  THING.— 

"  May,  1855. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  '  Literary  Institute,'  a  committee  was  appointed 
-.0  solicit  donations,  in  the  way  of  books  and  papers  ; 
we,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  you  to  aid  us  in  our 
undertaking,  by  sending  us  your  magazine,  the  'Lady's 
Book.'  Direct :  '  Literary  Institute,'  Box  No.  — ,  post- 
office.  Yours  respectfully,  &c. 

"L.  A.  Godey,  Esq." 

The  above  trick  is  often  attempted  upon  us.  Some 
two  or  three  persons,  or  perhaps  only  one,  anxious  to 
get  periodicals  and  newspapers  for  nothing,  constitutes 
nimself  into  a  society,  gives  it  a  very  hard  name,  which 
perhaps  he  don't  know  the  meaning  of,  issues  a  circular, 
and  very  often  gets  supplied  with  a  number  of  publica- 
tions for  the  mere  postage.  We  advise  the  members  of 
the  "  Tzroyrut  Society"  to  purchase  their  periodicals. 

"  Self-sealing  Cans." — In  answer  to  several  corre- 
spondents, we  have  no  confidence  in  any  but  Arthur's 
patent ;  they  are  more  certain,  and  less  trouble.  There 
are  no  screws,  and  no  pouring  in  melted  rosin,  and, 
besides,  they  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  after  they  have 
been  used,  which  is  a  most  desirable  thing,  and  which 
quality  the  others  do  not  possess. 

Some  Advice  to  Ladies  purchasing  Carpets. — 
A  carpet  should  be  always  chosen  as  a  background, 
upon  which  the  other  articles  of  furniture  are  to  be 
placed,  and  should,  from  its  sober  colors  and  unattrac- 
tive features,  have  a  tendency  rather  to  improve,  by 
comparison,  objects  placed  upon  it,  than  command  for 
itself  the  notice  of  the  spectator.  It  should  vie  with 
nothing,  but  rather  give  value  to  all  objects  coming  in 
contact  with  it.  Composed  of  sombre  shades  and  tones, 
and  treated  essentially  as  a  fiat  surface,  it  exerts  a  most 
valuable,  though  subordinate  influence  upon  all  the  other 
decorations  of  the  day.  Upon  it,  the  eye  rests  while 
surveying  the  more  important  furniture,  and  its  presence, 
properly  treated,  supplies  the  necessary  material  for  a 
satisfactory  contrast  with  other  portions  of  the  decora- 
tion, which  comparison  in  nowise  detracts  from  its  own 
peculiar  degree  of  merit,  but  proves,  from  this  circum- 
stance, how  valuable  it  is,  as  contributing  to  the  pleas- 
ing effect  of  the  whole  department. 


"  We  did  not  remit  you  because  we  waited  for  the 
collector  to  come  along." " 

This  is  sometimes  the  answer  we  receive.  We  must 
again  say  that  money  must  be  remitted  direct  to  us  ; 
and  do,  ladies,  inquire  and  ascertain  if  your  subscription 
has  been  paid.  The  "  Book"  will  possess  tenfold  more 
charms  for  you  when  you  know  that  it  is  paid  for. 
There  is  sense,  as  well  as  poetry,  in  the  following  : — 

"  In  seasons  when  our  funds  are  low, 
Subscribers  are  provoking  slow, 
And  no  supplies  keep  up  the  flow 

Of  dimes  receding  rapidly. 
The  prospect  darkens !     On,  ye  brave, 
Who  would  our  very  bacons  save ; 
Waive  patrons,  all  your  pretexts  waive, 
And  pay  the  printer  cheerfully." 
The  only  true  way  to  subscribe  and  pay  subscription 
is  to  remit  money  direct  to  the  publisher. 

"  Cupid  in  a  Laundry." — So  the  Portsmouth  "  Mes- 
senger" notices  our  "  Cupid  in  a  Quandary."  Not 
far  out  of  the  way,  for  as  Cupid  is  always  represented 
very  deficient  in  the  clothing  department,  perhaps  he 
went  there  to  get  a  supply  of  the  needful  article. 

Independence  Hall. — Formerly,  it  required  two  or 
three  visits  to  the  State  House  before  you  could  get  ad- 
mittance into  this  justly  celebrated  hall;  and  when  you 
gained  admittance,  there  was  but  little  to  be  seen  but 
the  bare  walls.  It  has  now  been  put  in  neat  order ;  the 
walls  hung  with  portraits  of  Revolutionary  worthies ; 
and,  as  attendant,  we  have  a  very  polite  and  gentle- 
manly man,  who  is  always  there  from  morning  to  night. 
Mr.  Moran  (we  name  him  with  pleasure,  for  he  takes  a 
pride  in  the  old  hall)  keeps  it  scrupulously  clean,  gives 
you  all  the  information  you  require,  and  is  particularly 
attentive  to  children,  who  may  visit  there  unaccompa- 
nied by  their  parents. 

The  Schuylkill  Boats. — We  have  done  some  good 
in  our  time,  and  particularly  in  our  efforts  to  prevail 
upon  our  citizens  to  give  their  children  the  benefit  of  this 
health-giving  trip.  It  is  a  pleasure  now  to  see  the  young 
and  smiling  faces  that  hourly  throng  the  boats  in  their 
trips  to  and  from  Manayunk.  The  morning,  we  prefer 
as  the  boats  are  not  so  crowded. 

"Your  humble  colaborer  at  the  oar  editorial  has 
been  instrumental  in  changing  the  name  of  your  sub- 
scriber. I  presume  you  allow  such  liberties  to  be  taken 
with  your  subscribers." 

Undoubtedly,  Brother  Johnson,  and  we  congratulate 
you.  Have  we  not  always  contended  for  this  ?  But  it 
is  a  singular  fact  that  our  lady  subscribers  seem  to  have 
a  faculty  in  getting  husbands  quickly.  There  must  be 
something  in  the  "  Book." 

A  new  Anjesthetic.  Ice  and  Salt. — Dr.  E.  H. 
Dixon,  of  New  York,  states  that  we  possess  a  new  and 
harmless  anaesthetic,  adapted  to  almost  every  operation, 
serious  or  otherwise.  It  consists  of  ice  and  salt,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
finely  pounded  and  applied,  in  a  fine  gauze  bag,  from 
four  to  five  minutes,  directly  to  the  skin  where  the  inci- 
sion is  to  be  made.  The  operations  of  amputating  the 
entire  breast,  applying  caustic,  &c,  have  been  per- 
formed, by  means  of  this  agent,  without  the  slightest 
pain. 
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Godey's  Monthly  List  ok  New  Music,  which  will 
be  furnished  at  the  prices  annexed  : — 

"  Lelia,"  a  simple,  but  beautiful  melody.  Words  by 
David  Bates.    Music  by  Mark  Hassler.     Price  25  cents. 

"What  is  Home  without  a  Father  1"  The  most 
popular  song  ever  published  ;  it  has  a  splendid  chorus. 
Words  and  music  by  Louis  S.  D.  Rees.     Price  25  cents. 

"  The  Echo  Voice  Waltz,"  composed  by  E.  Mack.  It 
contains  a  popular  air  from  Lucretia  Borgia,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  young  beginners,  and  a  pleasing  piece 
for  a  finished  performer.     Price  25  cents. 

"  Down  where  the  Bluebells  Grow."  Sung  by  Sims 
Reeves,  the  popular  tenor  of  London.  Words  by  Blan- 
chard.    Music  by  A.  Lee.     Price  25  cents. 

"  The  New  Year's  March,,"  composed  by  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Burtis.  A  piece  for  all  classes  of  performers.  Price 
12>£  cents. 

"  The  Meade  Polka,"  composed  by  Mrs.  S.  R.  Burtis. 
A  fine  dancing  Polka,  and  much  used  at  the  most  fash- 
ionable balls,  parties,  &c.    Price  25  cents. 

The  N.  Y.  "  Dutchman"  says  :  "  It  is  said  that  the 
most  intolerable  old  maids  are  rendered  approachable, 
and  wear  a  smile  for  a  week  after  a  perusal  of  its  richly 
freighted  columns."    Here  is  a  chance  tor  you,  bachelors. 

Our  Patterns. — Ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  these  patterns  are  facsimiles  of  the  originals  in 
color,  trimming,  &c.  They  are  not  cut  our  of  old  paper. 
At  a  distance,  they  would  be  taken  for  the  garment  itself. 
They  could  be  worn  in  a  tableau  without  being  detected. 

One  of  our  lady  friends,  signing  herself"  A  Daughter 
of  Israel,"  has  favored  us  with  a  long  and  very  interest- 
ing letter,  from  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making 
one  or  two  extracts,  trusting  thereby  to  insure  that 
mutual  esteem  and  charity  between  our  correspondents 
which  we  cherish  for  all  our  subscribers  : — 

"  I  have  undertaken  thus  humbly  to  write  to  you, 
and,  with  your  permission,  will  exceed  a  little  your 
correspondent,  Mrs.  B.  S.,  Illinois,  February  number. 
With  her,  I  can  truthfully  aver  that  '  your  "  Lady's 
Book"  has  ever  been  a  favorite  with  me.'  With  regard 
to  the  length  of  subscription  (eight  years),  I  surpass 
her,  having  been  a  subscriber  fifteen  years ;  and  not 
only  do  I,  '  with  confidence,  recommend  it  to  every 
Christian  lady,'  but  to  every  lady  of  every  denomination. 
I  worship,  trust,  and  hope  for  mercy  from  the  same 
God  (the  God  of  Israel)  as  Christians  do,  and  yet  I  am 
not  a  Christian. 

"  I  do  not,  for  one  moment,  impugn  the  motives  of 
your  correspondent,  but  rather  admire  her  zeal,  though 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  her  to  extend  her  com- 
mendation, as  already  observed,  to  every  lady  of  every 
denomination." 

We  heartily  coincide  with  the  above  sentiments. — 
Editors  of  the  Lady's  Book. 

Patterns  of  the  cloak  in  this  number,  from  Brodie's 
celebrated  establishment,  our  Fashion  Editor  will  fur- 
nish at  $1  10  each.  Patterns  may  be  selected  from 
anything  we  publish,  colored  fashion  plate,  &c,  and 
they  will  be  furnished  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  each 
number. 

Caution  to  those  Remitting  Money. — Don't 
depend  upon  the  adhesive  matter  on  the  envelops; 
•lways  use  a  wafer  in  addition. 


A  lady  sends  us  the  following,  for  gathering  the  per- 
fume of  flowers  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and  without 
apparatus ;  and,  as  this  is  the  season,  it  comes  very 
opportune : — 

"  Gather  the  flowers  with  as  little  stalk  as  possible, 
and  place  them  in  a  jar  three  parts  full  of  olive  or  al- 
mond oil.  After  being  in  the  oil  twenty-four  hours,  put 
them  in  a  coarse  cloth,  and  squeeze  the  oil  from  them. 
This  process,  with  fresh  flowers,  is  to  be  repeated,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  perfume  desired.  The  oil 
being  thus  thoroughly  perfumed  with  the  volatile  prin- 
ciple of  the  flowers,  is  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  pure  rectified  spirit,  and  shaken  every  day  for  a 
fortnight,  when  it  may  be  poured  off  ready  for  use.  As 
the  season  for  sweet-scented  blossoms  is  just  approach- 
ing, this  method  may  be  practically  tested,  and  without 
any  great  trouble  or  expense.  It  would  add  add'tional 
interest  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers." 

Langenheim's  Exhibition.— We  take  great  plea- 
sure in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  esta- 
blishment. Their  beautiful  stereoscopic  views  of  Nia- 
gara Falls  and  other  beautiful  places,  groups  of  statuary, 
&c.,  are  well  worthy  a  visit.  The  proceeds  of  the  exhi- 
bition are  also  for  a  most  excellent  charity. 

West  Point  Hotel. — Among  the  many  delightful 
summer  resorts  in  our  country,  this  hotel  and  its  situa- 
tion claim  a  preference.  William  B.  Cozzens,  the  gal- 
lant and  accomplished  proprietor,  known  all  over  our 
vast  country,  presides  with  his  usual  kindness  and 
ability.  "The  governor"  makes  every  one  feel  at  home, 
and  this  is  the  true  secret  of  a  hotel  proprietor.  But 
the  situation!  Is  there  any  place  that  can  compare 
with  it  for  beautiful  scenery  1  And  we  will  merely 
whisper  to  the  young  ladies  that,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  cadets  are  camped  out,  and  they  are  a  very 
good-looking  and  gallant  set  of  young  gentleman. 

Very  True. — "  The  contributes  to  '  Godey'  are 
among  the  first  writers  in  the  country"  (we  have  always 
insisted  upon  that).—"  He  has  during  the  year  more 
than  fulfilled  his  promises"  (we  always  intend  to).— 
"  He  has  kept  far  ahead  of  all  his  contemporaries"  (we 
always  mean  to  do  so).  The  above  three  facts  are  from 
the  "  Logan  Sentinel." 

Our  fashion  editor  complains,  and  justly  too,  at  the 
small  amount  of  money  that  is  sent  to  her  to  make  large 
purchases.  Articles  of  value  cannot  be  bought  without 
paying  a  high  price  for  them ;  and  if  purchasers  send 
but  a  few  dollars  for  an  article,  they  must  expect  the 
goods  to  correspond  with  the  price. 

We  have  always  on  hand  more  than  200  engravings 
of  embroidery,  crochet  netting,  and  other  fancy  work. 
We  give  as  much  as  we  think  will  last  our  subscribers 
from  month  to  month.  Indeed,  they  could  not,  in  four 
months,  work  what  we  give  in  one  number.  One  of  our 
contemporaries  says  :  "  What  is  given  in  the  '  Lady's 
Book'  in  one  month  would  take  any  lady,  however  in- 
dustrious, six  months  to  work."  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  our  filling  the  "  Book"  with  engravings,  but 
we  conceive  that  our  readers  want  more  than  engrav- 
ings ;  we,  therefore,  make  the  "  Book,"  from  month  to 
month,  as  varied  as  possible — literature  of  various  kinds, 
useful  employment,  receipts,  Sic.  What  we  give  as 
fashions  and  embroidery,  &c,  may  always  be  depended 
upon. 
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Prices  of  Arthur's  Self-sealing  Cans  and 
Jars.— Aa  we  have  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  these 
:ntic!es,  touching  sizes,  prices,  &c,  we  make  here  a 
,  tor  the  information  of  our  housekeeping 
subscribers.  The  sizes  and  prices  are  :  Pint  cans,  $2  a 
dozen;  quart  cans,  $2  50;  half  gallon,  $3  60;  three 
quart  size,  $1  25;  gallon,  $5.  Pint  self-sealing  glass 
jars,  $2  a  dozen  ;  quart  glass  jars,  $2  50  a  dozen ;  same 
prices  as  the  cans.  We  would  also  state  that  the  cans 
and  jars  are  all  prepared  for  sealing,  the  cement  being 
in  the  channel  or  groove  that  surrounds  the  mouth,  so 
that  all  that  is  required  is  simply  to  heat  the  cover 
slightly,  and  press  it  down  into  its  place.  Brief,  clear 
directions  for  putting  up  fresh  fruits  by  hcrmetical  seal- 
ing accompany  these  preserving  vessels.  One  great 
advantage  possessed  by  "  Arthur's  Self-sealing  Cans" 
over  all  other  cans  used  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  that  the  cover  fits  over  the 
whole  top,  so  that  when  the  contents  are  emptied  out, 
it  may  be  cleansed  like  any  other  open  vessel.  All 
orders  sent  to  the  manufacturers,  Arthur,  Burnham.  & 
Co.,  No.  60  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  cash,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
If  any  of  our  subscribers  wish  to  order  through  us,  we 
will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  article  for  them. 

To  Preserve  a  Bouquet. — A  florist  of  many  years' 
experience  gives  the  following  receipt  for  preserving 
bouquets  for  an  indefinite  period,  which  may  be  useful 
to  our  readers  :  "  When  you  receive  a  bouquet,  sprinkle 
it  lightly  with  fresh  water.  Then  put  it  into  a  vessel 
containing  some  soapsuds;  this  will  nutrify  the  roots, 
and  keep  the  flowers  bright  as  new.  Take  the  bouquet 
out  of  the  suds  every  morning,  and  lay  it  sideways  (the 
sock  entering  first)  into  clean  water;  keep  it  there  a 
minute  or  two,  then  take  it  out,  and  sprinkle  the  flowers 
lightly,  by  the  hand,  with  water.  Replace  it  in  the 
soapsuds,  and  it  will  bloom  as  fresh  as  when  first 
gathered.  The  soapsuds  need  changing  every  three  or 
four  days.  By  observing  these  rules,  a  bouquet  can  be 
kept  bright  and  beautiful  for  at  least  a  month,  and  will 
last  still  longer  in  a  very  passable  state ;  but  attention 
to  the  fair,  but  frail  creatures,  as  directed  above,  must 
be  strictly  observed,  or  all  will  perish." 

True  Charity. — A  gentleman  from  Baltimore  (his 
name  we  do  not  remember)  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
at  the  post-office,  and  paying  the  postage  on  foreign  let- 
ters deposited  there  for  the  packets  by  those  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  post-office  laws,  such  depositors  being 
mostly  poor  persons. 

Particular  Caution  to  our  Subscribers  about 
Postage. — Having  received  several  complaints  from 
our  subscribers  that  they  are  not  allowed  the  benefit  of 
prepayment  quarterly,  we  give  the  following  extract 
from  the  last  "  Post-Office  Book,"  page  6:  "  Quarterly 
payments  in  advance  may  be  made,  either  at  Vie  mailing 
office  or  the  office  of  delivery."  Signed  James  Campbell, 
P.  M.  G. 

We  have  reweighed  our  "Book,"  and  find  that  it 
does  not  weigh  five  ounces ;  we  therefore  make  another 
extract,  with  the  same  signature  of  James  Campbell, 
P.  M.  G.,  attached  to  it:  "  Over  four  ounces  and  not 
over  five  ounces  i}4  cents  for  three  months."  Sub- 
scribers will  therefore  please  resist  any  attempt  made 
to  extort  more  postage  than  the  above  extract  from  the 
post-office  laws  calls  for.  An  appeal  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  will  be  answered  by  that  gentleman. 


Getting  into  Society.— How  often  we  havt 
for,  and  pitied  the  poor  dupe  whose  only  aim  is  to 
into  society"  which  she  considers  better  or  higher  than 
her  own,  as  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  higher  society 
in  our  country.  There  are  richer  people ;  but  trace  their 
origin.  There  is  one  of  our  leading  fashionables,  whose 
father  drove  a  cart ;  none  the  worse  is  he  for  that.  An- 
other, whose  mother  has  often  been  seen  scrubbing  the 
front  steps,  and  so  we  might  go  on ;  and  the  above  are 
facts.  And  this  is  the  society  that  females  try  to  get 
into  ! 

When  once  a  woman  becomes  infected  with  this 
mania,  she  forgets  all  others.  She  has  a  pleasant  circle 
of  friends,  mostly  relatives  and  old  acquaintances,  who 
are  tender  of  her  faults,  and  appreciate  her  merits,  and 
with  whom  and  her  family  she  can  be  perfectly  happy, 
if  she  only  will.  But  somebody  has  told  her  that  Mrs.  A. 
is  a  leader  of  fashion,  that  everybody  who  "  pretends  to  be 
anybody"  knows  Mrs.  A.,  and  that  she  must  get  on  the 
visiting  list  of  the  great  lady  if  she  wishes  to  have  "  po- 
sition. Forthwith,  the  poor  creature  becomes  tormented 
by  the  desire  to  receive  a  card  for  one  of  Mrs.  A.'s  par- 
ties. If  she  succeeds,  it  is  only  to  meet  at  the  ball  some 
other  lady  as  much  mor,e  fashionable  than  Mrs.  A.  as 
Mrs.  A.  was  above  herself,  and  her  next  struggle,  ac- 
cordingly, is  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  new  Mrs. 
Potiphar.  From  the  moment  she  begins  this  life,  her 
happiness  is  gone.  She  is  mortified  by  slights,  fancied 
or  real;  she  is  envious  of  others  more  successful  than 
herself;  a  moment's  rebuff  gives  her  a  week  of  torture  ; 
a  rival,  who  secures  an  invitation  where  she  fails,  is 
hated  forever  after.  Instead  of  passing  her  days  in 
making  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  friends 
happy,  and  thus  securing  her  own  felicity,  she  wastes 
her  temper  and  destroys  the  peace  of  those  about  her  in 
a  constant  strife  after  absurd  distinctions,  that  only 
morbid  minds  can  understand,  or  fools  strive  after. 
Does  she  not  also  chase  shadows  ? 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  following  advice  may 
be  of  some  service  We  know  it  to  be  true,  for  we  can 
float  for  an  hour  at  a  time  without  moving  a  muscle  of 
our  body.  We  prefer  stretching  the  arms  out,  as  it 
prevents  you  from  turning  over.  At  Cape  May,  most 
of  the  ladies  float  very  well :  "  Any  human  being  who 
will  have  the  presence  of  mind  to  clasp  the  hands  behind 
the  back,  and  turn  the  face  toward  the  zenith,  may  float 
at  ease,  and  in  perfect  safety,  in  tolerably  still  water — 
ay,  and  sleep  there,  no  matter  how  long.  If,  not  know- 
ing how  to  swim,  you  would  escape  drowning  when  you 
find  yourself  in  deep  water,  you  have  only  to  consider 
yourself  an  empty  pitcher,  let  your  mouth  and  nose  (not 
the  top  of  your  heavy  head)  be  the  highest  part  of  you, 
and  you  are  safe.  But  thrust  up  one  of  your  bony  hands, 
and  down  you  go ;  turning  up  the  handle  tips  over  the 
pitcher.  Having  had  the  happiness  to  prevent  one  or 
two  from  drowning  by  this  simple  instruction,  we  pub- 
lish it  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  either  love  aquatic 
sports,  or  dread  them." 

A.  beautiful  Conceit. — Some  author — we  remem- 
ber not  who — informs  us  how  we  became  indebted  for 
the  red  rose.  They  were  all  of  a  pure  and  spotless  white 
when,  in  Eden,  they  first  spread  out  their  leaves  to  the 
morning  sunlight  of  creation.  Eve,  as  she  gazed  upon 
the  tintless  gem,  could  not  suppress  her  admiration  of 
its  beauty,  but  stooped  down  and  imprinted  a  warm  kiss 
on  its  snowy  bosom.  The  rose  stole  the  scarlet  tinge 
from  her  velvet  lip,  and  yet  wears  it. 
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GROVER,  BAKER,  &  CO.'S  SEWING-MACHINES. 


The  cut  at  the  head  of  this  article  represents  one  of 
those  celebrated  family  aids.  It  is  like  the  one  we  have 
in  our  own  family,  and  we  speak  by  the  card  when  we 
say  that  every  family  in  the  United  States  ought  to  have 
one,  and  would  if  they  only  knew  the  saving  and 
the  quantity  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  a  day.  The 
editor  of  the  "  Saturday  Post"  says : — 

"  These  valuable  aids  to  female  industry  are  becoming 
quite  a  familiar  thing  in  private  families.  One,  manu- 
factured by  Grover,  Baker,  &  Co.,  has  been  for  some 
weeks  in  daily  use  in  our  own  family,  and  as  seeing  is 
believing,  we  can  now  testify  in  hearty  and  unqualified 
terms  to  the  value  of  the  invention.  Once  having  mas- 
tered the  little  difficulties  incident  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  machine,  the  housekeeper  feels  that 
with  its  help  she  can  easily  compass  that  important 
part  of  her  duties — the  clothing  of  her  family.  The 
spring  sewing  or  the  fall  sewing  for  half  a  dozen  chil- 
dren, loses  its  formidable  aspect,  when  a  yard  of  hand- 
some and  substantial  stitching  can  be  run  off  in  two 
minutes.  And  the  burden  of  care  and  anxiety  and  labor 
thus  removed  from  '  the  patient  shoulders  of  women, 
probably  only  those  who  have  borne  it  can  fully  un- 
derstand. That  never-ending,  still-beginning  drudgery 
of  the  needle,  immortalized  by  Hood  in  his  mournful 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  need  not  much  longer  be  counted 
among  the  grievances  of  humanity ;  for  no  woman  of  the 
least  enterprise  or  spirit  will  long  submit  to  sit  stitching 
from  dawn  till  dark,  at  a  garment  which  could  be  better 
done  in  forty  minutes.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  machine, 
where  that  is  an  objection,  several  families  in  a  neigh- 
borhood may  contribute  to  the  purchase,  and  let  this 
dumb  but  most  efficient  help  pass  round  among  them. 
A  friend  of  ours  from  Chester  county,  lately  visited 
Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  sewing-ma- 
chine which  should  do  the  work  of  her  neighborhood. 
She  herself  calculated  to  do  up  her  year's  sewing  in  a 
week,  and  then  have  plenty  of  time  for  mental  culture, 
for  society,  and  general  recreation,  privileges  from 
which  women  are  often  excluded  solely  by  the  never- 
ending  labors  of  the  needle.  She  is  not  one  of  the  class 
of  visionaries  who  build  up  extravagant  hopes  upon  a 
plausible  new  idea,  but  an  intelligent,  well-informed, 
thoroughly  sensible  person,  whose  character  alone  is 
warrant  enough  for  the  practical  utility  of  anything  she 
might  patronize." 
As  to  any  injury  to  be  done  to  seamstresses,  there  are 
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not  enough  of  them.  We  know  something  of  this  mat- 
ter. We  would  like  to  see  a  person  in  want  of  a  seam- 
stress try  to  find  one.  We  will  suppose  he  has  found 
her— she  will  be  engaged  for  three  months  ahead.  Why 
is  it  that  there  are  not  morel  We  have  asked  all  oui 
lady  acquaintances,  and  none  of  them  can  answer  the 
question.  What  becomes  of  them  1  or  rather :  Why  are 
there  not  more  seamstresses!  Messrs.  Grover,  Baker, 
&  Co.  will  furnish  testimonials  of  manufacturers  or 
others  as  regards  the  efficacy  of  these  machines  to  any 
person  on  application. 

How  the  Empress  Eugenie  wears  her  Bonnet. 
— The  London  "  Morning  Post''  was  very  great,  during 
the  late  Imperial  visit,  upon  matters  of  dress ;  and  is 
regarded  as  high  authority  upon  all  questions  connected 
with  that  important  subject.  This  journal  says  :  "  In 
regard  to  the  much-mooted  question  as  to  whether  a 
bonnet  should  be  worn  on  the  head  or  off  of  it,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  take  advantage  of  the  actual  presence 
of  her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced 
this  popular  feminine  eccentricity,  to  place  on  record 
that,  although  the  bonnet  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  dis- 
plays fully  her  face  and  hair,  it  does  not  convey  to  the 
beholder  the  idea  of  its  being  likely  to  fall  from  the  head 
behind,  but  rather  seems  to  cling  to  and  support  the 
hair  in  that  position.  This  gives  a  lightness  and  grace 
of  carriage  to  the  head  totally  distinct  from  that  bold- 
ness and  barefacedness  which  have  characterized  the 
English  adoption  of  the  French  Imperial  fashion." 

While  upon  the  subject  of  bonnets,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing from  "  Punch"  :— 

POETICAL  TRIMMINGS  FOR  LADIES'  BONNETS. 

Air — "  The  Blue  Bonnets  arc  over  the  Border. 

March,  march,  change  and  variety, 

Fashion  than  one  month  should  never  be  older, 
March,  march,  hang  all  propriety, 
All  the  girls'  bonnets  hang  over  the  shoulder. 

Never  rheumatics  dread, 

More  and  more  bare  the  head, 
The  danger  is  naught  but  an  old  woman's  story  : 

Back  with  your  bonnet  then, 

Spite  of  satiric  pen, 
Fight  for  the  bonnets  that  hang  over  the  shoulder. 

Come  to  the  Park  where  the  young  bucks  are  gazing, 

Come  where  the  cold  winds  from  all  quarters  blow; 
Come  from  hot  rooms  where  coal-fires  are  blazing, 
Come  with  your  faces  and  heads  in  a  glow . 

Natives  astounding, 

Slow  folk  confounding, 
It  makes  the  profile  come  out  so  much  bolder : 

England  shall  many  a  day 

Talk  of  the  stupid  way — 
Girls  wore  their  bonnets  once  over  the  shoulder. 

Pleasant  Situation. — His  Highness  Vely  Pashaw 
gave  a  farewell  ball  upon  being  recalled  from  his  con- 
sulate. As  it  was  his  last,  he  was  determined  to  do  the 
thing  up  in  the  right  way,  so  he  sent  invitations  to 
everybody.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  was  long 
after  midnight  before  the  company  could  arrive,  and 
when  they  reached  the  door  they  found  that  they  could 
not  get  in,  and  those  who  were  in  could  not  get  out, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  those  who  wished  to  partake  of 
the  festivities.  There  we  'eft  *hem  ;  how  they  man 
aged  it  we  have  not  ascertained  ;  perhaps  they  are  tin  >■« 
yet. 
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I>i  m  iuption    of    Dresses   woiin    at  the    late 
PRESENTATION   TO    the   Qi  \m>.— The 

n   wore  a  train   of   white  and  gold  moire  silk, 
trimmed  with  white  satin  ribbon,  gold  blonde,  and  bows 
of  red  velvet;  the  petticoat  was  while  satin,  tin 
with  gold  blonde,  and  hows  of  red  velvet. 

Her  Majesty  wore  on  her  head  an  opal  and  diamond 
diadem,  and  feathers. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  wore  a  train  of  gray  satin, 
trimmed  with  Ifoniton  lace,  the  corsage  ornament., l 
with  diamonds  and  pearls.  The  petticoat  was  covered 
with  seven  flounces  of  Iloniton  lace.  Her  Koyal  High- 
ness's  headdress  was  composed  of  a  tiara  of  pearls  and 
diamonds,  feathers,  and  Honiton  lace  lappets. 

The  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  wore  a  train  of  rich 
blue  glacfi  silk,  festooned  with  blue  tulle,  satin  ribbon, 
and  bunches  of  pink  roses ;  the  corsage  was  ornamented 
with  diamonds  and  turquoise.  The  petticoat  was 
blue  tulle,  over  rich  glacS  silk,  and  was  festooned  to 
match  the  train  with  bunches  of  pink  roses.  The  neck- 
lace was  pearls  and  diamonds.  Her  Royal  Highness's 
headdress  was  formed  of  a  tiara  of  roses  and  stars  in 
diamonds,  lace  lappets,  and  white  feathers. 

Countess  Colloredo. — A  train  of  cerise  glacd, 
richly  trimmed  with  deep  black  lace  and  bows  of  ribbon, 
over  a  petticoat  of  the  same,  trimmed  with  deep  flounces 
of  black  lace ;  corsage  trimmed  alike.  Headdress  of 
white  jasmin  and  cerise  belles  de  jour,  two  magnificent 
tiaras  of  diamonds  and  riviere,  court  plumes  and  lap- 
pets ;  and  necklace  of  perles  fines  and  diamonds. 

Duchess  of  Northumberland. — Train  of  blue 
moire  antique,  lined  with  glacfi  and  trimmed  with  point 
lace  j  petticoat  of  blue  tulle  over  glace,  with  flounces 
of  Brussels  point,  trimmed  with  bouquets  of  white 
azalias.  Headdress,  feathers  and  lace  lappets  ;  orna- 
ments, diamonds  and  pearls. 

Duchess  of  Bedford. — Costume  de  cour,  composed 
of  a  train  of  the  richest  velours,  violet,  lined  with  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  magnificent  point  lace  and  nceuds 
de  ribbon,  with  diamonds  in  the  centre ;  corsage  to 
correspond,  with  stomacher  of  diamonds  and  amethysts 
and  point  lace;  skirt  of  violet  moire  antique,  brocaded 
in  gold,  opened  on  white  satin,  entirely  covered  with 
the  same  costly  point  lace,  and  trimmed  with  ribbon 
and  agraffes  of  diamonds.  Coiffure  composed  of  fea- 
thers, lace  veil,  and  diadem  of  diamonds  and  amethysts. 
This  costume  was  much  admired  for  its  extreme  rich- 
ness and  perfect  taste. 

Duchess  of  St.  Albans. — Costume  de  cour,  a  train 
of  very  rich  brocade,  white  and  lilac,  lined  with  rich 
white  satin,  and  very  elegantly  trimmed  with  blonde 
tulle  bouillonne  and  wreaths  of  the  aim  cactus  and 
date-blossoms ;  corsage  very  elaborately  ornamented 
with  pearls,  and  a  stomacher  of  diamonds  ;  la  jupe  en 
blonde,  with  tulle  bouffants,  and  intertwined  with 
wreaths  of  feuillage  and  flowers,  over  a  rich  white  satin. 
Headdress  composed  of  feathers,  flowers,  black  lace 
lappets,  and  a  tiara  of  diamonds. 

Countess  of  Derby. — Train  of  rich  blue  brocade, 
lined  with  white  glace,  and  trimmed  round  with  tulle 
bouillonnes,  nceuds  of  ribbon,  and  fine  Brussels  lace; 
petticoat  of  rich  white  moire  antique,  trimmed  en  tablier, 
with  fine  Brussels  lace,  white  Canadian  apple-blossom, 
and  nceuds  of  blue  velvet.  Brussels  lappets,  white 
plume ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Viscountess  Palmerston. — Train  of  gray  moire 
antique,  lined  with  gray,  and  trimmed  with  Blussels 
iace  and  bouquets  of  violets  ;   petticoat  of  gray  silk, 


bouillonne   with  crape,   and  covered  with   tunic  and 
flouip  lelfl  lace,  looped  with  violets.    Brussels 

lappets,  white  plume,  and  diamond  ornaments. 

At  a  juvenile  ball  at  Buckingham    palace 
the  following  is  A  DESCRIPTION  01  THE 

presses.— The  Prinoeai  Koyal  and  the  other  Koyal 
Princesses  wore  dresses  of  light  blue  tulle  over  a  blue 
silk  glac6  slip,  trimmed  with  ruches  of  white  blonde  and 
ribbon.  A  bouquet  of  white  hyacinths.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  each  wore  a  wreath  of  white  hyacin 
The  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  wore  a  dress  with 
three  skirts  of  pink  tulle  over  a  rich  pink  glace  silk 
petticoat,  looped  up  with  bunches  of  apple-blossoms 
and  green  crape  leaves.  Her  Royal  Highness  wore  a 
wreath  of  apple-blossoms  and  green  crape  leaves.  The 
Princess  Adelaide  and  Feodore  of  Hohenlohc-Langen- 
burg  wore  flounced  dresses  of  white  tarletan,  trimmed 
with  white  silk  fringe.  The  Princess  Adelaide  wore  a 
garland  of  pink  roses  and  white  lilac.  The  Princess 
Feodore  a  garland  of  pink  roses.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Prince  Alfred  appeared  in  the  Highland  dress, 
which  costume  was  also  worn  by  the  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  and  other  young  Scottish  nobles  present. 

\       Magic  Copying  Paper. — See  our  advertisement  on 
!    our  cover  for   this  invaluable  preparation.    Send  25 
cents  and  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Combs  and  the 
S  Hon.  Mr.  Farwell,  and  several  other  members  of  the 
;     California  Legislature,  for  public  documents. 

< 

!       "  Arthur's  Magazine"  earnestly  and  very  properly 

j  protests  against  the  publication  of  the  precocious  say- 

'/  ings  and  doings  of  miraculously  smart  or  saucy  little 

<  children.  Of  course,  many  of  the  extraordinary  per- 
\  formances  alluded  to  are  merely  creations  of  idle  copy- 

<  writers  ;  but,  although  they  may  provoke  a  smile  on  the 
j  face  of  the  careless,  their  influence  must  be  pernicious 
!  upon  many  of  the  young  children  who  read  them  or 
(  hear  them  read. 

The  above  is  from  the  Angelica  "  Whig  and  Adver- 
j    tiser."     We  also  earnestly  enter  our  protest — the  say- 
ings for  the  most  part  are  very  blasphemous. 

Wte  clip  the  following  from  a  criticism  in  a  New 
York  paper  as  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  best  -comedian 
of  the  age : — 

"  Mr.  Burton  was  in  his  element  as  Dromio  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  that  gentleman  is  a  natural  comedian,  as  well  as 
one  by  study  ;  he  appreciates  the  fun,  so  much  so  that 
he  often  makes  a  character  of  what  the  author  has  only 
given  a  sketch.  He  is  not  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
author,  but  he  enters  into  the  character  with  such  a 
spirit,  and  imparts  such  a  vivid  and  forcible  coloring  to 
the  portraiture,  that  we  forget  Mr.  Burton,  and  see 
before  us  the  Dromio.  Any  man  that  can  look  at  that 
man's  face  and  not  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  must 
be  a  most  comical  individual  himself." 

The  editor  of  the  "  Leavenworth  Journal"  has  the 
most  sensible  sweetheart  of  any  one  in  that  portion  of 
the  country.  Just  hear  her  :  " '  With  the  ladies,  the 
'  Book'  is  the  queen  of  periodicals — the  great  Kohinoor 
of  publications,  compared  with  which  all  others  sink 
down  into  utter  insignificance.'  So  says  our  sweet- 
heart, and  she  ought  to  know."  Why  don't  you  marry 
her?    She  would  make  vou  an  inestimable  wife. 
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The  Superintemlent  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  has 
devise  iwing  very  judicious 

Directions  for  Aiding  Persons  to  Escape  from  Premises 
on  fire. 

1.  Ite  careful  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  best  means 
Of  exit  fi'Mii  the  house  both  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

2.  On  the  first  alarm,  reflect  before  you  act.  If  in  bed 
at  ihe  time,  wrap  yourself  In  a  blanket  <>r  bedside  car- 
pet ;  open  no  more  doors  or  windows  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  shut  every  door  after  you. 

3.  There  is  always  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  of 

air  close  to  the  ground;  it  you  cannot  therefore 
walk  upright  through  the  smoke,  drop  on  your  hands 
and  knees,  and  thus  progress.  A  wetted  silk  handker- 
chief, a  piece  of  flannel,  or  a  worsted  stocking,  drawn 
over  the  face,  permits  breathing,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
excludes  the  smoke. 

•1.  If  you  can  neither  make  your  way  upwards  nor 
downwards,  get  into  a  front  room ;  if  there  is  a  family, 
see  that  they  are  all  collected  here,  and  keep  the  door 
closed  as  much  as  possible,  for  remember  that  smoke 
always  follows  a  draught,  and  fire  always  rushes  after 
smoke. 

6.  On  no  account  throw  yourself,  or  allow  others  to 
throw  themselves,  from  the  window.  If  no  assistance 
is  at  hand,  and  you  are  in  extremity,  tie  the  sheets  to- 
gether, and  having  fastened  one  end  to  some  heavy  piece 
of  furniture,  let  down  the  women  and  children  one  by 
one,  by  tying  the  end  of  the  line  of  sheets  around  the 
waist  and  lowering  them  through  the  window  that  is 
over  the  door,  rather  than  through  one  that  is  over  the 
area.  You  can  easily  let  yourself  down  after  the  help- 
less are  saved. 

6.  If  a  woman's  clothes  should  catch  fire,  let  her 
instantly  roll  herself  over  and  over  on  the  ground;  if  a 
man  be  present,  let  him  throw  her  down  and  do  the 
like,  and  then  wrap  her  in  a  rug,  coat,  or  the  first  woollen 
thing  that  is  at  hand. 

See  advertisement  on  cover  of  "  Summer  Beverages  " 
and  "  Magic  Copying  Paper." 

"  Bridal  Presents." — We  have  received  several 
letters  upon  the  subject  of  this  story  in  our  June  number. 
They  contain  some  strange  revelations,  which,  if  we  can 
get  the  consent  of  the  parties,  we  will  give  to  the  public. 

The  following  is  a  railroad  epitaph.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that  in  most  railroad  accidents  nobody  is  to 
blame. 

"  Here  are  deposited  the  bones 

(the  flesh  being  torn  off) 

of  an  unknown  man, 

who,  being  deaf,  blind,  and  lame, 

neglected  to  obey  the  customary  signals, 

and  was  run  over  as  a  punishment 

for  his  contumacy. 

The  engineer  promptly  stopped  the  engine 

after  it  had  cut  the  body  in  two, 

and,  with  most  exemplary  humanity, 

conveyed  the  remains  to  an  adjacent  wood-shed, 

where  all  means  of  resuscitation  were  tried, 

but,  alas  ! 

the  vital  spark  had  fled! 

For  the  humanity  they  displayed, 

the  engineer  and  signal  men  were  presented  by  the 

company  with  a  service  of  plate. 

GO  THOU  AND  DO  LIKEWISE  !" 


A  genius  remarked,  the  other  day,  with  a  grave  face, 

that,   however    prudent    and   virtuous   young   widows 
might  be,  he  had  seen  many  a  young  widow-err. 

Bu  hki.ors  are  not  entirely  lost  to  the  refinement  of 
sentiments,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  toasts, 
offered  by  one  of  the  much  abused  fraternity  at  a  cele- 
bration :  "  Ladies — sweetbriers  in  the  garden  of  life." 

Our  Fashion  Editor  will  furnish  any  of  the  following 
at  the  prices  aflixed  : — 

Ladies'  Cloaks,  -       -       -    $1  10 


do. 

Mantles, 

- 

- 

50 

do. 

Full  Dresses, 

- 

- 

1  37^ 

do. 

Basques, 

- 

- 

75 

do. 

Dress  Bodies, 

- 

- 

75 

do. 

Sleeves, 

- 

- 

31 

do. 

Aprons, 

- 

- 

31 

Children's  Dresses, 

- 

- 

56to$l  10 

do. 

Basques, 

- 

- 

66 

do. 

Paletots, 

- 

- 

56 

do. 

Jackets, 

- 

- 

31  to  56 

do. 

Overcoats, 

- 

- 

56 

do. 

Tants,    - 

- 

- 

31 

do. 

Aprons, 

- 

- 

31 

cut  in  tissue  paper,  and  trimmed  as  to  be  made,  or  any 
of  the  patterns  of  cloaks  in  this  or  any  other  number  of 
the  "Book." 

Hair  Ornaments. — Ladies  wishing  hair  made  into 
bracelets,  pins  (which  are  very  beautiful),  necklaces, 
or  ear-rings,  can  be  accommodated  by  our  Fashion 
Editor.  A  very  large  number  of  orders  have  recently 
been  filled,  and  the  articles  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  give  the  prices  at  which  we  will  send  these  beau- 
tiful articles : — 

Breast-pins,  from  $4  to  $12. 

Ear-rings,  from  $4  50  to  $10. 

Bracelets,  from  $3  to  $15. 

Rings,  from  $1  to  $2. 

Necklaces,  from  $4  50  to  $7. 

Fob-chains,  from  $4  to  $S. 

The  Definition  or  a  Gentleman. — The  late  Judge 
Talfourd,  in  a  case  tried  at  Bristol,  England,  assizes, 
shortly  before  his  sudden  death,  thus  defined  the  cha- 
racter of  a  gentleman  : — 

"  The  evidence  proved  that  the  defendant,  while  in 
the  theatre,  had  said  to  the  plaintiff:  '  Do  not  speak  to 
me.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  you  are  a  tradesman.' 
'  Gentleman,'  said  the  learned  judge,  '  is  a  term  which 
does  not  apply  to  any  station.  The  man  of  rank,  who 
deports  himself  with  dignity  and  candor,  and  the  trades- 
man, who  discharges  the  duties  of  life  with  honor  and 
integrity,  are  alike  entitled  to  it ;  nay,  the  humblest 
artisan,  who  fulfils  the  obligations  cast  upon  him  with 
virtue  and  with  honor,  is  more  entitled  to  the  name  of 
gentleman  than  the  man  who  could  indulge  in  offensive 
and  ribald  remarks,  however  big  his  station.'" 

Fetridge  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  opened  a  new  esta- 
blishment in  New  York ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  their 
enterprise,  they  have  purchased  the  advance  sheets  of  the 
new  novel,  "  Moredun,"  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  English  price  of  the  novel  is 
$S;  but  the  American  publisher  furnishes  it  at  fifty 
cents. 
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Our  fashion  editor  lias  on  hand  some  beautiful  pat- 
terns :  embroidered  collar  patterns,  infants'  dresses, 
breakfast  and  night-caps,  fronts  of  skirts,  baby's  caps, 
netted  antimacassars,  crochet  mats,  &c.,  which  are 
too  large  for  the  "  Book,"  which  she  will  furnish  at 
twenty-five  cents  each. 

Prepayment  of  Postage.— On  the  first  of  April 
this  new  regulation  went  into  operation.  Those  who 
write  us  making  inquiries  on  any  subjects  which  only 
interest  ihemselves,  must  inclose  a  stamp  to  pay  return 
postage.  Remember,  that  a  letter  placed  in  the  post- 
office,  on  which  the  postage  is  not  paid,  will  not  be  sent. 

Soft  Gingerbread—  A  lady  has  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing receipt,  which  she  says  she  can  recommend  ;  and, 
from  personal  experience  in  the  eating  thereof,  we  can 
also  give  our  favorable  testimony  in  its  favor :  One  cup 
of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  to  be  mixed  together  as  the 
first  ingredients  ;  one  cup  of  molasses,  in  which  a  spoon- 
ful of  sal&ratus  is  to  be  dissolved  ;  three  eggs  beaten ; 
one  cup  of  milk ;  four  spoonfuls  of  ginger ;  three  cups 
of  flour.  To  be  beaten  to  a  moderate  consistency.  Time 
for  baking,  with  a  quick  fire,  half  an  hour. 

Servantgalism;  or,  "What's  to  become  of 
the  Missuses?' — The  consequential  servant  gal  say, 
with  the  draggled  feather  in  her  bonnet,  politely  reti- 
culed  and  genteelly  parasoled,  who  is  observing  super- 
ciliously to  the  lady  having  a  vacant  situation  :  "  Well, 
mam,  heverything  considered,  I'm  afraid  yeu  won't  suit 
me.  I  've  always  been  brought  up  genteel,  and  I  couldn't 
go  nowheres  where  there  ain't  no  man  servant  kep." 

Another. — That  cinderous  housemaid,  with  the  red 
nose,  looking  through  the  area  railing,  as  her  hand- 
somely dressed  old  missus  encounters  the  small  errand- 
boy  on  the  door-step. 

Old  Lady.—"  What  is  it,  boy?" 

Boy. — "  Please  'm,  it 's  a  pair  of  white  satin  shoes, 
and  the  lady's  fan  wot 's  bin  mended — name  of  Miss 
Julia  Pearlash  !" 

Old  Lady.— "  Miss  1  !!???" 

Voice  from  Area. — "Oh,  it's  all  right,  mum!  It's 
me." 

Another  (servant  gal  "  who  has  quarrelled  with  her 
bread  and  butter"). — "  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  find 
there  's  cold  meat  for  dinner  in  the  kitchen.  Did  you 
expect  me  to  eat  it?" 

Lady  Mistress. — "  Of  course,  I  expect  you  to  eat  it ; 
and  an  excellent  dinner,  too." 

Upon  which,  servant  gal,  with  her  nose  in  the  air : 
"  Oh,  then,  if  you  please  'm,  I  should  like  to  leave  this 
day  month." 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

"  Miss  M.  M."— Sent  patterns  9th. 

"  Miss  S."— Sent  box  9th. 

"  J.  S."— Sent  patterns  10th. 

"  E.  P.  C."— Sent  pattern  10th. 

"  Miss  S.  B.  B."— Sent  collar  patterns  10th. 

"M.  R.»— Sent  Mrs.  Hale's  Bible  Reading  Book  10th. 


"Miss  A.  G."— Sent  Rapp's  pen  11th. 

"Mrs.  A.  G.  C."— Sent  hair  pin  11th. 

"  Adaleta  M." — The  lndy  may  faint  or  not,  just  as 
she  feels  inclined.     Purple  is  not  becoming. 

"  B.  M.  McD."— To  take  white  spots  out  of  furniture; 
a  little  soap  and  water  first,  and  then  the  polishing- 
brush  and  beeswax,  or  a  shovelful  of  coals  held  i 
and  then  it  should  be  rubbed  with  flannel  while  warm. 
Thank  you  for  your  compliments. 

"Birdie." — Wrote  you,  addressed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
11th. 

"  Miss  A.  A.  S."— Sent  pattern  12th. 

"  Mrs.  E.  E.  T."— Sent  pattern  12th. 

"  Mrs.  H.  T."— Sent  patterns  12th. 

"  Mrs.  S.  H.  A."— Sent  pattern  12th. 

"  Mrs.  S.  B.  H." — Sent  box  by  Harnden's  express  12th. 

"  Jabe2ella." — There  is  your  name,  agreeably  to  your 
request. 

"  Mrs.  E.  M."— Sent  patterns  16th. 

"  Mrs.  H.  A." — Sent  pattern  for  embroidered  night- 
cap 16th. 

"  Mrs.  L.  R.  S."— Sent  embroidered  pattern  for  infant's 
dress  16th. 

"  Miss  O.  H."— Sent  Mrs.  Hale's  Bible  Reading  Book 
16th. 

"  Miss  M.  W."— Sent  bonnets  by  Adams  &,  Co.'s  ex- 
press 17th. 

"  Mrs.  L.  A.  M."— Sent  rings  ISth. 

"  Mrs.  M.  S.  W." — Sent  your  patterns  by  Adams  & 
Co.'s  express  18th. 

"Mrs.  E.  D."— Sent  pattern  19th. 

"  Mrs.  V.  O.  R."— Sent  bonnets  19th. 

"  Miss  S.  A.  D."— Sent  mantilla  19th. 

"  Mrs.  A.  N.  O." — Sent  breakfast-cap  pattern  19th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  L."— Sent  tidy  patterns  19th. 

"  Mrs.  B.  A."— Sent  pattern  for  front  of  skirt  19th. 

"  Miss  S.  J.  C."— Sent  hair  ring  19th. 

"  Emily  Buell." — Have  received  a  number  of  "  Lady's 
Book"  from  you.    Where  is  your  post-office  ? 

"  M.  E.  McA."— Sent  embroidery  pattern  23d. 

"  Mrs.  S."— Yes  !    Mrs.  G.  L.  Jones. 

"  Mrs.  B.  A.  W."— Sent  pattern  23d. 

"Miss  Sparks,  Warm  Springs,  Va."— We  have  $1  24, 
belonging  to  you,  returned  from  the  dead  letter  office. 
Please  write  where  we  shall  send  it. 

"  D.  H." — Any  light  color.  Wear  the  hair  in  ban- 
deau. Cannot  give  you  the  remedy;  it  is  dangerous; 
better  let  them  be.     Poetry  received. 

"  M.  S.  L."— Sent  green  blonde  edging  24th. 

"  Miss  A.  McC."— Sent  tidy  pattern  24th. 

"  Mrs.  V.  A."— Sent  pattern  24th. 

"Miss  S.  A.  E." — Sent  6ide-saddle  by  Kinsley's  ex- 
press 24th. 

"J.  D.  L."— Sent  pattern  24th. 

"  Miss  R."— Sent  chenille  24th. 

"  Miss  O.  A.  K."— Sent  worsteds  24th. 

"  Miss  M.  L.  G."  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for 
the  patterns ;  they  are  very  pretty. 

"  Mrs.  S.  E.  H."— Sent  hair  pin  24th. 

"  Mrs.  S.  O."— Sent  pattern  for  cap  25th. 

"  Mrs.  A.  H.  M."— Sent  pattern  for  infant's  robe  25th. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C." — Received  your  card,  and  con- 
gratulate you.  Wrote  to  Mr.  C,  addressed  to  Kanka- 
kee city,  111. 

"  Mrs.  F.  H.  M."— Sent  embroideries  25th. 

"  Miss  H.  M.  W.  J."— Sent  patterns  25th. 

"  M.  B.  F.,"  Maine. — You  sent  no  stamp  to  pay  return  . 
postage. 

"  Miss  N.  L.  P."— Sent  pattern  and  chenille  26th. 
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"  Miss  R.  M.  S."— Sent  Rapp's  pen  26th. 

'•  Mrs.  M.  C.  H." — Sent  two  pairs  hair  rings  and  two 
hair  breastpins  28th. 

•■  I).  V.  I'."— Sent  patterns  28th. 

"  Mrs.  K.  A.  W."— Sent  hair  pin  28th. 

'■  Miss  A.  G."— Returned  pen,  fixed,  29th. 

■  Elena  Phillips." — Please  let  us  know  where  your 
post-office  is  ;  your  letter  is  not  dated  or  post-marked. 

'•  Mrs.  D.  G."— Sent  hair  ring  29th. 

"  Mrs.  E.  M."— Sent  Bible  Reading  Book  29th. 

"J.  S.  W."— Sent  patterns  29th. 

"D.  C.  F."— Returned  money  31st. 

••  Miss  A.  E.  W."— Sent  patterns  31st. 

"  Mrs.  M.  E.  B."— Sent  a  pattern  of  breakfast-cap  2d. 

•■  Mrs.  A.  T."— Returned  the  money;  not  enough  to 
purchase  half  of  such  a  hat,  even  supposing  that  they 
would  cut  one. 

"  Mrs.  H.  A.  P."— Sent  patterns  5th. 

"  Mrs.  S.  C."— Sent  box  by  Kinsley's  express  5th. 

"  Miss  M.  M.  C." — Sent  dress  material  by  mail  6th. 

"  Miss  C.  A.  J."  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for 
patterns. 

"  A." — Honey  in  its  natural  state.  Will  give  the 
music,  as  you  desire. 

••  Mrs.  M.  E.  T."— Sent  patterns  7th. 

"  M.  S.  C."  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  patterns. 

"  E.  II.  R." — Paper  llowers  ;  we  can  furnish  the 
materials  for  their  manufacture.     Price  $1  25. 

'■  Miss  W.  S."— Sent  tidy  pattern  8th. 

"  Mrs.  O.  L."— Sent  pattern  lor  iront  of  infant's  skirt 
Sth. 

••  Mrs.  A.  McR."— Sent  pattern  for  breakfast-cap  8th. 

"  Mrs.  D.  R."— Sent  mantle  by  Kinsley's  express  Sth. 

"  Mrs.  N.  R.  V."— Sent  bonnet  by  Adams  &  Co.  Sth. 

i;  Mrs.  D.  S.  T." — Sent  hair  ear-rings  Sth. 

"  Miss  V.  H."— Sent  hair  ear-rings  Sth. 
•   "  Mrs.  E.  D."— Sent  music  Sth. 

"  S.  C.  J."— Sent  hair  ear-rings  9th. 

"  Mrs.  J.  K."— Sent  hair  pin  9th. 

'•  Mrs.  L.  M.  D."— Sent  hair  bracelet  9th. 

'•  Miss  E.  M."— Sent  hair  necklace  9th. 

"  Cilda." — It  is  noi.  necessary  to  send  your  real  name. 

"  M.  A.  M."  will  lind  a  good  lot  of  clothing  for  little 
responsibilities  in  July  number. 

'•  Miss  M.  J.  R.  T."— Sent  patterns  11th. 

"  Mrs.  J.  \\V— Sent  patterns  12th. 

li  Miss  M.  E.  M."— Sent  box  by  Adams  &.  Co.  13th. 

"  Maria." — There  is  no  rule;  either  way  is  proper. 


(Ecntrc-SabU  (Gossip. 

BED    FURNITURE. 

The  days  of  feather  beds  may  be  considered  as  en- 
tirely past,  at  least  among  people  who  have  sufficient 
good  sense  and  education  to  understand  their  enervat- 
ing unhealthiness.  It  requires  a  little  courage  at  first 
to  persist  in  the  use  of  a  mattres3  when  a  person  has 
been  otherwise  educated,  but  the  gain  of  comfort  more 
than  repays  the  trial,  leaving  all  other  advantages 
aside. 

Mattresses  are  principally  made  of  hair,  straw,  moss, 
and  hemp,  though  other  materials  are  introduced.  If 
really  good  hair-mattresses  cannot  be  afforded,  the  sub- 
stitutes even  are  better  than  feathers.  Of  these,  we 
prefer  straw,  as  being  cleaner,  and  keeping  fresh  longer. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  furnish  thoroughly  will  find 
the  best  quality  of  hair  cheapest  in  the  end.    Mattresses 


of  this  kind  cost  from  $14  to  $30,  and  even  $40,  accord- 
ing to  their  size  and  weight.  If  properly  cared  for,  they 
will  last  from  five  to  ten  years,  without  the  necessity 
of  being  remade.  Even  when  seeming  hopeless,  rliey 
may  be  repicked,  washed,  and,  with  a  fresh  tick,  are 
as  good  as  new,  without  going  to  any  great  expense. 
Most  careful  housekeepers  use  bed-covers  of  stout  do- 
mestic muslin  or  check ;  that  secures  the  tick  from 
accident,  and  can  be  washed  as  easily  as  a  sheet. 

It  is  customary  to  have  a  6traw  palliasse  or  mattress 
below.  We  prefer  a  mattress  to  the  palliasse,  aB  moro 
manageable,  lighter,  and  costing  about  half  as  much,  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  straw  bed,  that 
required  stirring  every  morning,  and  refilling  every 
spring.    These  may  be  had  from  $1  50  to  $3. 

The  pillows  and  bolster  are  still  most  usually  feather 
filled.  Hair  pillows  are  more  generally  in  use  than 
ever  before ;  but  most  people  seem  to  consider  them  as 
belonging  to  invalids  or  "notional  folks."  Theyrequire 
pulling  out  every  morning,  and  to  be  repicked  and 
washed  every  year  or  two.  This  can  be  done  at  home, 
without  the  expense  or  trouble  of  an  upholster. 

Square  pillows  are  most  generally  seen,  though  many 
prefer  a  larger  size  of  the  old  shape.  To  use  the  bolster 
alone  at  night,  or  one  pillow,  will  preserve  the  figure 
best  against  curvature ;  an  almost  upright  posture, 
which  the  use  of  square  pillows  makes  necessary,  can- 
not be  as  healthful.  In  the  way  of  bed-coverings,  most 
in  use  are  the  sheets,  bolster,  and  pillow-cases,  blank- 
ets, counterpanes,  comfortables,  and  spreads,  of  which 
we  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

Mattresses  should  be  turned  every  day,  or  at  least  as 
often  as  every  other  morning.  It  is  well  to  examine  the 
seams  and  edges  once  a  fortnight,  and  turn  them  end 
for  end.  This,  with  dusting  the  bedstead  thoroughly — a 
stiff  brush  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose — will  prevent 
the  harboring  of  insects.  All  beds,  pillows,  etc.,  should 
be  exposed  to  a  current  of  fresh  air  a  few  minutes  every 
morning.  Pillows  and  bolsters  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
sun  now  and  then,  to  remove  all  tendency  to  unplea- 
sant effluvia. 

We  have  never  seen  a  plea  for  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  the  best  of  all  exercise,  walking,  more  gracefully  or 
affectionately  urged  than  in  the  little  poem  by  Mrs. 
Townsend,  which  we  subjoin.  We  commend  the  "  Plea 
of  Mother  Nature"  to  our  circle  these  languid  summer 
evenings,  when  the  pen,  and  pencil,  and  needle  are 
alike  wearisome.  The  whole  volume  of  lyrics,  though 
intended  for  the  little  people  and  favorites,  as  we  hap- 
pen to  know,  with  them  have  made  their  gentle  and 
unpretending  way  to  more  than  one  centre-table  and 
work-basket,  the  pleasant  companion  of  a  leisure  hour. 
Mary  Howitt's  best  vein  is  not  better  than  "  The  White 
Dove"  and  its  companions  : — 

THE    WALK. 

The  lady  in  her  chamber 

Sat,  with  a  drooping  head  ; 
Her  dreamy  eyes  were  resting 

Upon  the  book  she  read. 

It  was  a  fine  old  story, 

Vet  her  pulses  slowly  beat ; 
She  could  not  see  its  beauty, 

Nor  feel  its  music  sweet. 

There  came  a  sound,  soft  falling, 
Which  she  rather  felt  than  heard  ; 
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ll  w.ta  Mother  Nature  calling, 
And  she  spoke  thus,  word  lor  word — 

"  There  is  sunshine  in  the  meadow — 
There  is  shade  beneath  the  tree — 
There  is  music  in  the  thicket — 
There  are  waters  leaping  free ! 

"  There  are  mosses  in  the  hollows— 

In  the  forest  waving  ferns, 

All  pleasant  lessons  teaching ; 

And  wise  is  he  who  learns. 

"  Come  forth — the  birds  are  singing ; 
Insects  are  sporting  free; 
The  first  wild-flowers  are  springing — 
Come  pass  an  hour  with  me." 

And  the  lady  rose  up  slowly, 

And,  with  gentle  gliding  feet, 
She  sought  the  open  hill-side, 

Where  the  air  was  fresh  and  sweet. 

And  she  heard  the  south  wind  linger 

In  the  tall  and  slender  pines, 
With  its  unseen  finger  lifting 

The  graceful  climbing  vines. 

Then  she  reached  the  upland  level, 

And  saw  beneath  her  lie 
The  broad,  green,  fertile  valley 

And  above,  the  smiling  sky ; 
v 

Heard  sounds  of  village  labor, 

With  a  softened  murmur,  come 
To  mingle  with  the  sylvan  song 
Of  insects'  ceaseless  hum; 

Felt  the  sweet  sunshine,  like  a  hand 

Of  kindness,  warm  and  soft ; 
Saw  the  bright  oriole  leave  his  nest, 

And  carol  up  aloft. 

She  spoke  not,  but  her  very  soul 

Uttered  a  hymn  of  praise, 
And  that  sweet  hour  she  treasures  yet 

Against  all  wintry  days. 

Oh,  gracious  Mother  Nature  ! 

Were  but  thy  children  wise — 
Did  they  but  heed  thy  teaching, 

With  open,  hearts  and  eyes — 

The  smallest  flower  that  opens 

In  the  wilderness  waste  place 
Would  have  its  balm  for  healing — 

Would  be  an  "  herb  of  grace." 

THE    CITY    OF   PALACES. 

Glancing  through  the  various  new  sketches  of 
Triropean  travel,  which  load  our  book-table  the  present 
y«'ir,  we  come  upon  this  bit  of  clever  description  by 
Dck  Vinto: — 

Its  palaces  have  given  this  city  its  title  of  Genova  la 
Suptrba.  There  are  three  streets — Balbi,  Nuovissima, 
and  Nuova — which  are  continuous,  and  seem  as  one. 
This  is  the  Fifth-avenue,  or  Beacon-street,  of  the  days 
of  the  Dorias,  the  Brignolis,  and  the  Spinolas.  The 
palaces  are  nearly  all  on  the  same  plan.  As  you  pass 
along  the  street,  you  look  in  through  enormous  arched 
gates  or  doorways  on  both  sides.  Here  you  see  a  large 
hall  leading  to  a  court,  surrounded  by  arcades,  resting 
upon  columns.     You   also  catch  glimpses  of   marble 


flights  of  steps,  and  beyond,  the  grand  stairway,  fit  for 
the  footsteps  of  kings.  Still  beyond,  you  see  a  garden 
and  orange-trees,  with  the  oranges  hanging  thick  on 
their  branches,  even  though  it  be  November.  The  wholo 
is  bo  far  open  to  view,  that  the  eye  is  dazzled  with  a 
wilderness  of  halls,  courts,  columns,  arches,  flights  of 
steps,  in  long  perspective.  The  whole  effect  is,  indeed, 
beautiful,  and,  associated  with  historical  reminiscences 
of  the  days  when  these  palaces  were  filled  with  fair 
dames  and  brave  men — when  music  breathed  in  the  air, 
and  pride  and  pleasure  danced  in  the  heart — they  are 
wonderfully  suggestive.  Upon  visiting  the  interior  of 
some  of  these  edifices,  I  found  the  rooms  by  no  means 
to  correspond  to  the  exterior  grandeur.  They  were 
comparatively  small ;  the  ornaments  being  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  frescoes,  many  of  which,  however,  were 
works  of  real  artistic  merit.  It  is  clear  that  the  taste 
of  the  builders  of  these  mansions  was  highly  ostenta- 
tious ;  and,  indeed,  history  seems  to  show  that  in  the 
best  days  of  the  Genoese,  they  were  largely  influenced 
by  a  mere  rivalry  of  expense  and  display. 

After  all,  the  palace  of  the  highest  interest  is  that  of 
Doria  Pamfili,  built  by  the  famous  Andrea  Doria,  early 
in  the  Sixteenth  century.  This  has  certainly  somewhat 
of  a  regal  character,  and  well  displays  the  sumptuous 
taste  of  him  who  was  called  by  Charles  V.  and  by  popular 
consent,  II  Principle.  He  was  employed  in  many  capaci- 
ties by  the  state,  and  thus  acquired  great  wealth.  He 
had  a  fleet  of  22  galleys,  and  seems  to  have  made  war 
at  sea  on  his  own  account.  Indeed,  commerce  itself,  at 
that  day,  was  but  little  more  than  piracy.  In  the  con- 
flict with  France,  Doria  brought  his  fleet  to  the  aid  of 
his  country,  and  thus  accomplished  its  deliverance  in 
1528. 

His  palace  was  a  fitting  residence,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  day,  for  such  a  man.  In  its  construction 
and  decoration  he  employed  the  most  famous  artists, 
and  thus  gave  direction  to  public  taste,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  peculiar  style  which  afterwards  prevailed 
and  now  remains  in  the  Genoese  palaces.  In  the  cor- 
ridor which  leads  to  the  terraced  garden  are  pictures  of 
the  Doria  family  in  semi-heroic  costume.  Andrea  is  a 
gray-headed  old  man ;  his  sons  are  helmeted,  and  rest 
on  their  shields.  From  this  gallery  the  visitor  looks 
upon  the  gardens,  where  gravel  paths  are  bordered  with 
trees  of  cypress  and  orange.  From  the  latter,  amid  the 
chill  dripping  of  sleet,  hang  festoons  of  ripe  and  ripening 
fruit,  oranges,  green  and  yellow.  Moved  by  the  per- 
suasions of  an  uncurrent  French  coin,  the  guardian 
pretended  to  look  the  other  way  while  we  six  picked  a 
baker's  dozen.  Never  did  oranges  smell  or  smack  like 
those  we  plucked  ourselves.  On  all  sides,  fountains, 
statues,  and  vases  richly  carved,  embellish  the  grounds. 
Beyond  the  garden,  which  is  washed  by  the  sea,  are  the 
moles  of  the  city,  the  lighthouse,  the  roadstead,  and 
here  and  there  a  spreading  sail  upon  the  distant  bay. 

A  group  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  illustrative  of 
the  taste  of  the  age  and  of  the  master  of  the  place.  It 
is  a  fountain  over  which  is  Andrea  himself,  in  the 
character  of  Neptune,  armed  with  his  trident,  and 
guiding  his  customary  span.  Modesty,  surely,  is  of 
modern  growth,  for  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  mediaeval 
ages,  it  was  not  deemed  ridiculous  for  a  prince  or  a  hero 
to  erect  a  statue  of  himself,  by  Which  he  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  god.  A  Genoese  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, possessor  of  twenty-two  galleys,  did  not  sin  against 
the  canons  of  propriety  in  borrowing  the  attributes  of 
the  god  of  the  sea.    Over  another  fountain  in  thi"  garden 
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if>  a  suggestive  group ;  the  chief  figure  being  a  merman, 
copied,  as  we  are  told,  from  one  that  was  caught  in  the 
adjacent  waters! 

THE  DUTIES  OF  A  GUEST. 

That  the  duties  of  a  hostess  are  many  and  onerous, 
no  one  attempts  to  dispute.  Guests  have  a  way  of 
thinking  that  none  are  owing  in  return.  This  being  the 
season  of  innumerable  country  visitations,  which  fall 
with  especial  weight  upon  a  hostess  so  situated,  let  us 
see  what  Mrs.  Manners,  the  highest  authority  in  these 
matters,  thinks  should  be  the  duty  of  the  visitor: — 

"  To  accommodate  yourself  to  the  habits  and  rules  of 
the  family,  in  regard  to  hours  of  rising  or  retiring,  and 
particularly  the  hours  for  meals,  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
guest.  Inform  yourself,  as  soon  as  possible,  when  the 
meals  occur — whether  there  will  be  a  dressing-bell — at 
what  time  they  meet  for  prayers,  and  thus  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  family  regulations.  It  is  always 
the  better  way  for  a  family  to  adhere  strictly  to  all  their 
usual  habits  ;  it  is  a  much  simpler  matter  for  one  to  learn 
to  conform  to  those  than  for  half  a  dozen  to  be  thrown 
out  of  a  routine,  which  may  be  almost  indispensable  to 
the  fulfilment  of  their  own  importunate  duties. 

"  Of  course,  in  case  of  an  invalid  guest,  or  to  accom- 
modate any  in  arriving  late,  or  leaving  at  an  early 
hour,  every  one  would  willingly  make  any  desirable 
change.  I  now  refer  to  an  ordinary  visit.  It  certainly 
must  promote  the  happiness  of  any  reasonable  person 
to  know  that  his  presence  is  no  restraint,  and  no  in- 
convenience. 

"  Your  own  good  sense  and  delicacy  will  teach  you 
the  desirability  of  keeping  your  room  tidy,  and  your 
articles  of  dress  and  toilet  as  much  in  order  as  possible. 
If  there  is  a  chambermaid  or  a  servant,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  arrange  the  chambers,  call  upon  her  to  do  for  you 
any  extra  service  you  may  need.  If  you  put  her  to 
great  trouble,  you  know  a  trifle  of  money  will  reward 
her  for  it,  if  your  pleasant  smile  and  polite  manner  have 
not  sufficed  to  insure  you  good-natured  and  prompt 
serv.ice.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  servants,  you  would 
certainly  not  hesitate  to  make  your  own  bed,  and  to  do 
for  yourself  as  much  as  possible,  and  for  the  family  all 
that  was  in  your  power.  I  never  saw  an  elegant  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  appear  to  better  advantage  than 
when  once  performing  a  service  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  been  considered  menial ;  yet, 
in  her  own  house,  she  was  surrounded  by  servants,  and 
certainly  she  had  never  used  a  broom,  or  made  a  bed  in 
her  life." 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  A  Young  Mother"  will  find  the  style  of  out-of- 
door  caps  for  infants  in  "  The  Nursery  Basket,"  and  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Meigs,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  ordinary 
summer  exercise.  Stamped  cap-crowns,  for  embroidery, 
can  be  procured,  either  of  fine  French  cambric  or  muslin. 
The  whole  pattern  is  simply  traced,  and  sewed  over, 
with  a  thread  held  in,  except  the*  border,  which  is 
worked  in  very  fine  buttonhole-stitch.  Infants'  caps 
are  usually  neater,  if  only  the  crown  is  worked,  unless 
the  embroidery  is  of  the  very  best  description,  and  this 
is  often  too  expensive  to  be  attainable.  Tac  runnings 
should  always  be  stitched,  and  the  needlework  generally 
of  the  neatest  and  finest  description.  The  lining  is  of 
plain  Florence  silk,  and  both  soft  and  warm. 

"  Mrs.  H." — Many  persons  now  use  rape-seed  oil  in- 


stead of  lard  or  lard  oil.  Spermaceti  candles  are  now 
considered  the  most  expensive  lights.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  candles  improve  by  keeping.  If  laid 
by  in  the  spring,  the  air  and  water  they  hold  is  evapo- 
rated by  the  time  they  are  needed  for  winter  use. 

"Mrs.  Arthur  H."— A  safe  rule  with  regard  to  paper- 
hangings  is  to  choose  nothing  that  looks  extravagant 
or  unnatural ;  no  staring  pattern  or  color,  which  would 
only  be  fit  to  make  caps  for  May-day  sweeps.  Regard 
should  be  had  to  the  uses  of  an  apartment ;  a  drawing- 
room  should  be  light  and  cheerful ;  a  parlor  should  look 
warm  and  comfortable,  without  I  ting  gloomy ;  bedroom 
papers  should  be  cool  and  quiet,  and  generally  of  a  small 
pattern,  and  of  such  colors  as  harmonize  with  bed-fur- 
niture and  other  fittings.  A  painted  wall  is  generally 
considered  more  suitable  for  bed-chambers  than  any 
paper,  no  crevice  being  thus  allowed  for  harboring 
insects. 

"  Madaline"  will  find  our  opinion  on  the  subject 
substantially  embodied,  in  the  following  right-minded 
paragraph : — 

"  No  absurd  notions  of  etiquette  should  prevent  us 
from  doing  our  duty.  It  is  in  the  power  of  young  girls 
to  make  themselves  very  dear  and  very  useful  to  their 
married  friends,  and  to  render  them  such  services  as  are 
beyond  all  price.  In  sickness  and  sorrow,  the  sympathy 
and  presence  of  a  beloved  female  friend  are  among  the 
best  of  heaven's  gifts,  while  she  who  ministers  to  the 
afflicted  is  as  much  blessed  as  blessing.  Let  no  young 
person  stay  away  from  a  friend  who  is  sick  or  in  afflic- 
tion, from  the  fear  that  her  inexperience  will  render 
her  company  undesirable ;  all  who  have  strong  affec- 
tions and  a  ready  power  of  sympathy  can  make  them- 
selves acceptable,  and,  in  endeavoring  to  do  so,  will 
increase  their  own  happiness." 

"  Mb.  E.,"  of  Eltonville. — The  Bedott  papers  were 
written  by  a  lady,  and  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  col- 
lected, and  are  to  be  issued  by  Derby. 

"  Anne  S." — It  is  never  necessary  to  be  in  service  to 
avoid  impoliteness.  Waive  unpleasant  subjects;  but, 
if  pressed  upon  your  attention,  the  truth  is,  in  all  cases, 
the  truest  courtesy,  despite  the  proverb. 

"  Mrs.  W.  C.  R."  will  find  her  inquiries  answered  in 
the  fashion  article. 


$  a  s!)i  o  n  s. 

NOTICE  TO   LADY  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase 
of  jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance, 
the  Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter 
execute  commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with 
the  charge  of  a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  re- 
search required.  Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  mate- 
rials for  dresses,  jewelry,  envelopes,  hair-work,  wor- 
steds, children's  wardrobes,  Rapp's  gold  pens,  mantillas, 
and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  economy, 
as  well  as  taste  ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last,  dis- 
tinct directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture, to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  mojiey  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  ac- 
countable for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompa- 
nied by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general 
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style  of  the  person,  on  which  much  depend!  in  choice. 
goods  from  Levy'Bor  Evans  i*.  Co.'s;  cloaks,  man- 
tillas, or  talmas,  from  Brodie'a,  61  Canal  Street,  New 
York;  bonnets  from  T.  White  &  Co.'s;  jewelry  from 
Warden's  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphj 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHION-PLATE 
FOR  AUGUST. 

Fig.  1st. — Walking-dress  of  green  glaco  silk ;  black 
mantle.  La  Broderuse,  trimmed  with  ruches  of  narrow 
black  satin  ribbon,  and  a  fall  of  lace.  Drawn  bonnet 
of  pink  crape  and  black  blonde  ruched ;  a  wreath  of 
alternate  black  and  white  roses  inside  the  brim. 

Fig.  2d. — Half  mourning-dress  of  slate-colored  taffeta, 
trimmed  with  black  moire  antique  bands  on  the  flounces, 
headed  by  a  row  of  heavy  black  chain  embroidery. 
Bows  of  broad  moire  ribbon,  to  correspond.  Cap  of 
white  tulle,  with  pale  lavender  ribbons. 

■ 

MOURNING. 

Mourning  Attire  to  be  worn  by  a  Step-mo- 
•iiir.R. — Morning-dress  of  black  muslin;  plain  cape 
collar  and  cutis.  White  tulle  cap,  trimmed  with  crape 
ribbon. 

Walking-dress. — Black  silk  dress  ;  flounced  man- 
tilla of  moire  antique.  Black  lace  bonnet ;  black  para- 
sol and  gloves ;  handsome  collar  and  sleeves. 

Evening-dress. — Black  grenedine  dress,  made  over 
black  silk.  Tulle  cap,  trimmed  with  crape  ribbon  and 
flowers. 

Attire  for  a  Step-daughter. — Steel-color  cash- 
mere morning-dress ;  handsome  chemisette,  and  sleeves. 

Evening-dress. — Lavender  grenedine  robe-dress  ; 
embroidered  collar  and  sleeves;  black  velvet  on  the 
h  lir  and  wrists.    Jet  ornaments ;  white  kid  gloves. 

Walking-dress. — Gray  glace  silk  dress,  flounced; 
mantle  made  of  Honiton  lace  and  velvet.  White  chip 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  white  ribbon  and  flowers  ;  white 
kid  gloves  ;  fancy  white  parasol. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

Among  the  coolest-looking  dresses  for  this  hottest 
month  of  the  year,  we  notice  the  so-called  "pine-apple" 
tissues,  that  are  more  particularly  imported  by  the  In- 
dia stores  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

One  of  these  establishments  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
Crapes  of  every  description  in  dress  goods,  shawls,  and 
soarfe,  cashmere  shawls,  pine-apple  handkerchiefs  of 
almost  inconceivable  fineness  and  delicacy,  gorgeously 
embroidered  taffetas,  everything  for  which  the  India 
trade  is  celebrated,  which  sea  captains  bring,  and  ship 
owners  import  for  their  wives  after  a  successful  voy- 
age, are  here  gathered  together. 

The  pine-apple  tissues  of  which  we  speak  come  in 
patterns,  from  ten  to  fourteen  yards  each,  and  are  less 
expensive  than  ever  before,  ranging  from  $4  to  $8. 
They  are  in  stripes,  plaids,  and  checks,  on  a  white 
ground,  and  almost  transparent,  or  "see-through  mus- 
lin," as  some  gentleman  happily  characterized  the  pre- 
sent style  of  gossamer  summer  fabrics  on  their  first 
introduction.  As  they  do  not  rumple  or  crush,  they  are 
especially  suitable  for  flouncing.  The  shade  of  blue, 
purple,  green,  etc.,  in  which  they  come,  being  rather 
dull,  a  bright  gauze  ribbon  trimming  adds  much  to  their 


,  running  around  the  edge  of  the  flounces,  and  dis- 
I  OD  the  waist  and  sleeves  in  bretellee,  bows,  etc., 
with  flowing  ends. 

Our  Pari  -pondents  tell  us  that  the  leign  of 

ribbon  trimming  is  at  its  height.  "  Ribbons,"  Bays  the 
"  Moniteur,"  flutter  on  the  skirt  behind,  or  in  front,  from 
the  waist;  ribbons  failing  from  the  body  are  now  the 
very  height  of  fashion  ;"  and  an  article  is  mentioned  as 
celebrated  for  "  lavishing  them  with  exceeding  1  tste." 

Skirt3  are  made  very  full.  Fashion  exacts  an  im- 
mense use  of  crinoline.  Many  are  gathered  at  the  waist 
into  large  round  and  hollow  plaits.  The  front  of  the 
skirt  is  not  as  full  or  as  long  as  the  back  ;  the  first  should 
leave  the  foot  visible,  while  the  second  just  clears  the 
ground,  or,  for  evening-dress,  forms  a  demi-rounded 
train. 

Underskirts  are  arranged  so  as  to  meet  the  exactions 
of  the  modern  hoop.  Corsets  are  cut  much  shorter,  no 
longer  compressing  the  hip.  Crinoline  i3  worn  with  one 
or  two  flounces,  the  object  being  as  much  breadth  as 
possible  to  the  figure.  Cambric  skirts,  embroidered  en 
tablicr,  or  on  the  front  breadth,  have  in  a  measure 
given  place  to  flounced  petticoats,  the  flounces  being 
edged  with  embroidery.  When  they  are  hemmed,  a 
narrow  straw  braid  is  run  in  to  stiffen  them.  It  is  a 
good  way  to  manage  skirts  when  the  hem  has  frayed, 
while  the  rest  is  unworn,  as  is  often  the  case.  Cut  off 
two  or  three  fingers'  length  from  the  bottom  of  the 
breadths,  and  add  a  flounce.  This  prevents  that  un- 
graceful falling  in  of  the  skirt,  where  a  graceful  sweep 
to  the  ground  is  desirable. 

There  is  no  absolute  fashion  for  sleeves.  Nearly 
every  one  follows  her  own  fancy,  though  puffs,  or 
wide  frills  from  the  elbow  are  considered  the  style. 
Undersleeves  are  also  puffed,  the  fall  of  lace  or  embroi- 
dery that  finishes  them  about  the  wrist  coming  from  a 
loose  band  of  insertion,  d  la  duchess,  below  the  puffs. 
Ribbons,  from  a  quarter  to  an  inch  in  width,  are  much 
used,  in  bows  and  loops,  to  separate  the  frills  when 
more  than  one  is  used  on  chemisettes  or  sleeves.  Nar- 
row black  velvet  loops  and  bows,  disposed  in  this  way, 
it  is  said,  will  be  a  striking  feature  the  approaching  fall 
and  winter.  With  low  corsages,  much  worn  the  present 
month,  a  lace  blonde,  or  muslin,/?cAtt,  bretelle,  or  berthe 
is  indispensable.  There  is  no  neck  so  beautiful  that  it 
is  not  improved  by  a  delicate  shading  of  lace. 

Parasols,  which  always  occupy  a  prominent  place 
among  the  requirements  of  the  summer  season,  are  this 
year  more  than  ever  varied  in  color,  and  rich  in  orna- 
ment. Their  variety  ranges  from  moire  silk  of  one 
plain  color  to  the  richest  figured  silk.  They  are  usually 
lined,  and  have  elaborately  ornamented  handles.  One 
of  the  newest  parasols  is  composed  of  apricot-color 
moire,  and  is  edged  with  satin  stripes  in  white  and 
maize-color.  At  the  top,  it  is  finished  by  a  large  bow  of 
ribbon,  with  flowing  ends.  The  stick  is  of  wrought  ivory, 
and  the  handle  gilt  and  set  with  imitation  emeralds. 
A  parasol  of  white  moire  antique,  covered  with  guipure 
lace,  is  ornamented  all  over,  at  intervals,  with  small 
bows  of  ribbon.  One  of  the  most  elegant  we  have  seen 
consists  of  plain  white  silk,  sprigged  with  small  rose- 
buds and  leaves,  in  the  natural  colors  of  the  flowers. 
This  parasol  is  lined  with  white,  and  edged  with  white 
fringe ;  the  stick  is  ivory,  inlaid  with  silver.  Among 
the  prettiest  parasols  of  the  season  may  be  mentioned 
some  composed  of  silk  of  a  beautiful  sea-green  hue, 
ornamented  with  a  sprigged  pattern  in  the  same  tint  as 
the  ground.  These  are  lined  with  white,  and  edged 
with  green  fringe.  Fashion. 
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EMBROIDERY  FQR  CHILDREN'S  DRAWERS. 


EMBROIDERY    FOR    MANTLES, 

(V, 


THE    EOSALINE. 


[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  Vork. 

articles  of  costume.] 


Drawn  by  L.  T.  Voigt,  from  actual 


The  trimming  of  this  beautiful  variety  of  mantillas,  which  we  furnish  for  this  month's  issue  of  the  Lady's 
Book,  constitutes  its  especial  difference,  in  style,  from  those  which  have  recently  appeared.  Like  them,  it  is 
composed  of  a  plain  body,  with  a  box-plaited  skirt — the  material  from  which  the  present  illustration  was 
drawn  being  a  black  moire  antique.  The  beautiful  trimming,  to  which  especial  reference  is  made,  is  black 
ostrich  plumes.  A  more  effective  ornament,  we  imagine,  it  would  be  difficult  to  invent.  An  elegant  combi- 
nation of  gauze  ribbons  and  lace  adds  the  finishing  grace  to  this  beautiful  article  of  costume. 
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PEKFUMES  FOR  THE  LADIES,  AND  WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM, 


COLOGNE. 


Of  all  the  lesser  articles  ot  usefulness  or 
luxury  which  have  ever  been  invented  for  the 
convenience  of  man,  none  perhaps  ever  attained 
such  a  world  wide  celebrity  as  Farina's  Cologne 
Water,  generally  known,  even  in  the  land  of 
its  origin,  under  its  French  name  of  Eau  de 
Cologne.  Certainly  no  article,  the  manufacture 
of  which  has  been  kept  a  profound  secret,  ever 
called  forth  such  a  host  of  imitators,  and  no 
name  has  been  surreptitiously  used  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  that  of  Farina ;  hence,  nothing  is 
more  difficult  for  the  general  public  than  to  be 
thoroughly  assured  that  the  Cologne  water  which 
they  purchase  is  the  genuine  article  of  the  ori- 
ginal inventor. 

John  Maria  Farina,  the  original  inventor  of 
Eau  de  Cologne,  was  born  of  poor  parents,  in 
1685,  at  Santa  Maggioris,  in  the  valley  of  Vi- 
gczza,  in  the  district  of  Domo  d'Ossola.     Like 


so  many  youth  of  his  rank  of  life  in  Italy,  both 
then  and  at  the  present  day,  he  quitted  the  land 
of  his  birth  at  an  early  age  to  seek  his  fortune 
on  the  wide  theatre  of  Europe.  With  a  slender 
supply  of  money,  and  the  whole  of  his  property 
contained  in  the  small  bundle  which  he  carried 
with  him,  this  founder  of  a  splendid  fortune 
and  a  celebrated  name  quitted  the  humble  cot- 
tage home  of  his  fathers,  and  commenced  on 
foot  his  travels  towards  the  north.  Of  the  pro- 
bable struggles,  trials,  and  vicissitudes  of  his 
early  career,  we  are  unable  to  speak ;  but, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  prudence  and 
perseverance  must  soon  have  enabled  him  to 
vanquish  all  difficulties,  for  we  find  him  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four  naturalized  in  Cologne, 
and  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  in  objects  of  art, 
silk  mercery,  and  perfumery.  His  shop  was 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  maskers  of  the  carni- 
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val,  in  the  celebration  of  which,  Cologne  at 
that  time,  and  indeed  up  to  a  late  period,  vied 
with  its  ancient  parent,  Rome.  The  masks, 
dominoes,  and  gay  dresses  of  silk,  satin,  and 
velvet,  were  all  imported  by  Farina  from  his 
native  country,  the  manufacture  of  such  articles 
having  been  first  introduced  into  Germany  at  a 
much  later  time. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in  Cologne, 
he  invented  his  celebrated  perfume,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  it  now  bears,  after  the  town 
of  his  adoption.  The  agreeable  qualities  of  the 
new  Eau  de  Cologne  soon  spread  its  fame  among 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  it  became  so  important 
a  branch  of  his  business,  that  he  invited  over 
his  brother  from  Italy  to  come  and  join  him  as 
a  partner.  The  latter  dying  in  1732,  John 
Maria  Farina,  who  was  unmarried,  sent  for  his 
nephew,  John  Maria,  from  Italy.  The  remit- 
tances of  money  sent  to  Italy  by  the  elder  Fa- 
rina for  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  younger 
one,  cannot  have  been  upon  a  very  extended 
scale,  as  the  youthful  John  Maria  arrived  at 
Cologne  with  no  other  clothes  than  the  thread- 
bare ones  on  his  back,  and  scarcely  a  franc  in 
his  pocket.  The  account  of  his  journey  formed 
one  of  the  old  gentleman's  favorite  stories,  at 
the  time  when  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  richest 
citizens  of  his  adopted  city.  This  nephew  suc- 
ceeded to  the  secret  and  business  of  his  uncle 
in  1766.  He  had  three  sons,  the  last  of  whom 
died  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  leaving 
behind  him  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  John 
Maria  Farina,  who  was  born  in  1809.  The 
present  proprietor  carries  on  the  business  in 
partnership  with  the  widow  of  his  cousin,  the 
only  son  of  the  eldest  of  the  three  above-men- 
tioned brothers.  The  portraits  of  the  original 
inventor,  with  his  long  venerable-looking  wig, 
as  also  those  of  his  successors,  are  carefully 
preserved  by  the  present  Farina  as  family  relics. 

The  sale  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  though  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  induce  the  inventor  and  his 
nephew  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  its 
manufacture,  was  of  course  very  limited  com- 
pared with  that  which  it  has  obtained  of  late 
years.  Its  merits  became  gradually  known. 
The  French,  who  occupied  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces during  the  seven  years'  war,  soon  ap- 
preciated the  excellent  qualities  and  agreeable 
perfume  of  the  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  were 
principally  the  means  of  extending  its  fame  to 
France  and  distant  parts  of  Germany,  whence 
it  afterwards  found  its  way  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  civilized  world. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  original  inventor 
settled  in  Cologne,  other  branches  of  the  family 


settled  at  Maestricht  and  Dusseldorf.  In  1750, 
the  Cologne  water  was  already  so  celebrated  that 
it  was  considered  as  a  profitable  speculation  to 
:  embark  in ;  accordingly,  John  Anthony  Farina, 
|  of  Dusseldorf,  established  in  Cologne  a  manu- 
j  factory  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  under  the  firm  of 
John  Anthony  Maria,  of  the  city  of  Milan.  He 
transmitted  his  business  to  his  eldest  son,  while 
his  youngest  established  another  firm  under  the 
title  of  John  Maria  Farina,  of  the  city  of  Turin. 
These  three  firms  are  the  only  ones  to  whom 
the  name  of  Farina  legitimately  belongs,  though 
the  official  gazette  of  Cologne,  in  1819,  num- 
bered sixty  manufactories  of  Eau  do  Cologne, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  Farina.  It  may  be  asked,  how  could 
so  many  Farinas  have  arisen,  there  being  but 
three  in  reality,  and  it  being  unlawful  to  assume 
the  name  of  another  man  ?  The  unscrupulous 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  expedients  to  profit  by  the 
invention  of  others ;  and  many  ingenious  con- 
trivances have  been  resorted  to  by  the  imitators 
to  become  possessed,  with  a  shadow  of  legitimacy, 
of  the  coveted  name. 

The  name  of  Farina  has  become  so  closely 
associated  with  Eau  de  Cologne,  that  it  was 
soon  found  that  all  attempts  to  gain  a  sale  for 
the  imitation  were  useless,  unless  under  the 
sanction  of  the  name.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  a  Charles  Francis  Farina,  residing  in 
Dusseldorf,  sold  the  use  of  his  name  to  a  maker 
of  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  within  a  very  short 
space  of  time  six  other  houses  sprang  up,  all 
using  the  name  of  Farina,  and  all  derived  from 
the  same  source.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  number  amounted  to  sixty.  One  of  these 
firms  at  last  took  a  house  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  original  Farina,  and  usurped  the 
words  "  Opposite  Julich's  Place,"  which  words 
had  been  till  then  the  sole  property  and  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  inventor.  This  was  too 
much  for  his  patience,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  two  legitimate  owners  of  the  name, 
recourse  was  had  to  law.  It  was  decided  by  the 
court  that  it  was  unlawful  to  purchase  a  name 
as  an  article  of  trade.  This  was  a  great  blow 
to  the  interlopers,  who  were  obliged  to  carry  on 
their  business  under  their  own  names,  and,  to 
their  cost,  they  soon  learned  to  appreciate  the 
magical  properties  that  reside  in  a  name.  Others 
gave  up  their  business  at  once. 

But  the  means  of  evading  inefficient  laws  were 
soon  found  by  ingenious  manufacturers,  whose 
consciences  were  none  of  the  tenderest.  Many 
of  the  discomfited  Eau  de  Cologne  makers 
posted  oflf  with  all  speed  to  Italy,  where  the 
name  of  Farina  is   by  no   means  uncommon. 
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Among  the  Italian  peasantry  there  were  many 
Farinas  found  who  were  willing  enough,  for 
the  consideration  of  a — to  them — large  sum  of 
money,  to  become  the  heads  of  establishments 
for  the  manufacturing  of  Eau  dc  Cologne.  Of 
course,  they  were  merely  the  nominal  heads  of 
the  firms,  giving  only  their  name,  but  without 
receiving  any  part  of  the  profits,  or  having  any 
authority  whatever  in  the  business.  Thus,  by 
this  ingenious  contrivance,  the  mere  name  was 
no  longer  purchased,  but  the  Farina  was,  accord- 
ing to  law,  the  head  of  the  firm.  The  last  street 
directory  of  Cologne  mentions  twenty  of  these 
Bpurious  firms,  the  law  affording  no  protection 
against  this  abuse  of  the  name. 

But  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Farinas  gave 
rise  to  increasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  was  no  longer  enough  to  usurp  the 
name  of  Farina,  for  the  name  of  "  Julich's  Place" 
became  as  intimately  associated  with  the  article 
as  that  of  Farina  itself.  Firms  were  established 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  words  "  Opposite 
Julich's  Place"  were  again  appropriated  by 
them  to  their  own  use.  When  brought  before 
the  law  courts,  the  use  of  the  word  opposite  only 
could  be  forbidden,  so  that  those  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  adopted  at,  near,  or  by,  which  they 
continue  to  use  to  this  day. 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  its  manufacture. 
In  visiting  the  establishment  of  John  Maria 
Farina,  at  Cologne,  there  is  little  to  interest  the 
sight-seer,  compared  with  what  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  great  breweries,  manufactories,  and  gigantic 
establishments  at  London.  The  little  that  there 
is,  however,  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor, 
when  we  recently  visited  his  premises  at  Co- 
logne, has  enabled  us  to  lay  before  the  readers. 

The  manufacture  is  conducted  in  a  few  rooms, 
none,  with  the  exception  of  the  cellar,  being 
larger  than  a  good-sized  sitting-room  ;  and,  while 
passing  through  them,  we  could  hardly  help  ex- 
pressing our  surprise  that  an  article  so  exten- 
sively in  use,  and  so  well  known  in  all  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  earth,  should  emanate 
from  so  small  a  manufactory.  The  first  room 
into  which  we  were  introduced  was  the  labora- 
tory, a  small  room  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold 
a  dozen  men.  Here  were  rows  of  large  glass 
bottles,  each  containing  about  a  couple  of  gal- 
lons, filled  with  the  different  essential  oils  and 
essences.  To  secure  uniformity  in  the  quality 
of  the  oils,  upon  which,  of  course,  in  some 
degree  depends  the  uniformity  of  the  Eau  de 
Cologne,  M.  Farina  imports  all  the  oils  and 
essences  he  requires  from  one  distiller  in  the 
south  of  France,  who  supplies  him,  not  only 


with  those  he  distils  himself,  but  also  with 
several  others  whose  native  land  is  Italy.  They 
are  exported  in  small,  copper,  barrel-shaped 
vessels,  tinned  over  in  the  inside,  each  contain- 
ing about  a  gallon.  There  were  hundreds  of 
these  vessels  piled  up  in  the  laboratory.  After 
their  arrival,  the  essences  arc  drawn  off  into 
the  glass  bottles,  and  allowed  to  repose  till  all 
sediment  is  deposited.  A  mixture  of  these  sedi- 
ments is  much  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of 
Cologne,  as  an  embrocation  equal  to  the  genuine 
Eau  de  Cologne  itself  as  a  medicament,  in  all 
countries  where  the  duty  imposed  upon  it  has 
not  rendered  it  too  expensive  for  common  use. 

The  only  apparatus  in  the  laboratory  is  a 
large  copper  cylinder,  holding  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  gallons.  Small  as  the  room  is,  it  is 
fully  large  enough  for  those  who  have  to  work 
in  it,  the  number  being  confined  to  one,  namely, 
the  proprietor  himself.  Entering  here,  and 
turning  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  door,  he 
mixes  the  oils  in  their  due  proportions  till  the 
cylinder  is  full.  It  will  be  needless  to  inform 
the  reader  that  we  were  not  initiated  into  this 
part  of  the  secret,  which  is  known  only  to 
the  proprietor  himself,  and  with  which  his  suc- 
cessor will  not  be  made  acquainted  until  the 
death  or  retirement  from  business  of  the  present 
head  of  the  firm.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  manufacture  of  Eau  de  Cologne  is  no 
longer  a  mystery;  but,  as  the  original  receipt 
has  descended  from  father  to  son  as  a  profound 
secret,  the  composition  can  have  been  only  in 
part  discovered  by  long  experience  in  the  imita- 
tion of  it.  Modern  chemistry  has  worked  won- 
ders ;  but  though  it  informs  us  of  the  proportion 
of  elementary  matter  that  any  substance  con- 
tains, it  has  not  reached  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection as  to  discover  the  proportion  of  essential 
oils  dissolved  in  a  given  quantity  of  spirits  of 
wine.  It  is  true  that  the  most  sensitive  olfactory 
organs  can  distinguish  scarcely  any  difference 
between  the  odor  of  the  original  and  that  of  some 
of  the  imitations;  the  superiority  of  the  original, 
therefore,  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  care 
taken  in  its  manufacture  than  to  the  secret  of  the 
essences  which  impart  to  it  its  peculiar  fragrant 
odor.  It  is  mainly  on  the  quality  of  the  spirits 
of  wine  which  are  used  that  the  excellence  of 
the  Eau  de  Cologne  depends.  Most  of  the 
manufacturers,  the  success  of  whose  business 
rests  upon  the  cheapness  of  the  article  they  pre- 
pare for  exportation,  are  compelled  to  use  an 
inferior  kind  of  spirit  made  in  Germany,  and, 
indeed,  in  Cologne  itself,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  prepared  from  potatoes  and  othe» 
vegetable  fruits.     M.  Farina  makes  use  only  of 
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the  purest  French  spirit,  of  which  ho  imports 
many  hogsheads  at  a  time  from  Montpellier. 
The  heavy  duly  upon  imported  spirits,  and  the 
expense  of  carriage,  raise  the  price  to  nearly 
double  the  cost  of  that  which  he  might  purchase 
at  home,  the  superiority  of  the  quality,  how- 
ever, fully  compensating  him  for  the  loss  he 
sustains  by  tho  difference  in  price. 

Wo  were  now  shown  into  an  immense  cellar, 
running  under  tho  whole  of  the  house.  Here 
were  arranged  twelve  huge  casks,  filled  with 
the  manufactured  Eau  de  Cologne,  the  whole 
process  of  manufacture  being  simply  the  mixing 
of  the  essences  in  the  due  proportion  with  the 
pure  spirit.  Each  of  these  casks  holds  about  500 
dozen  of  tho  common-sized  bottles,  thus  making 
in  all  72,000  bottles.  This  large  stock  gives 
the  proprietor  another  advantage  over  his  com- 
petitors with  regard  to  quality,  for  the  amount 
of  capital  sunk  in  it  would  prevent  them  from 
furnishing  the  article  at  the  cheap  rate  on  which 
alone  they  can  depend  for  an  extensive  sale. 
The  Eau  de  Cologne  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
these  casks  for  a  considerable  period  before  being 
bottled  off,  in  order  to  give  the  spirit  full  time 
to  dissolve  every  portion  of  the  essential  oil. 
When  ready  for  bottling,  the  cask  which  was  first 
filled  is  drawn  off,  and  its  contents  carried  to 
another  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  kind 
of  fountain.  In  this  fountain  is  a  large  woollen 
bag,  through  which  the  spirit  is  filtered.  It 
thus  descends  in-to  a  vessel  below,  from  which, 
by  means  of  four  cocks  pointed  at  the  end,  it 
is  drawn  off  into  the  bottles,  which  are  then 
corked,  sealed,  labelled,  and  packed  in  boxes 
containing  half  a  dozen  bottles.  The  boxes  are 
principally  for  exportation. 

Ascending  the  staircase,  we  were  now  shown 
the  two  storerooms,  where  the  water  lies  packed 
ready  for  sending  away.  One  of  these  rooms  is 
partitioned  off  by  wooden  lattice-work,  with  a 
door  at  each  end.  Tho  object  of  these  two 
doors  is  to  admit  of  the  newly  made  article 
being  piled  up  at  one  end  in  proportion  as  that 
which  has  been  made  the  longest  is  taken  from 
the  other ;  it  being  a  strict  rule  always  to  sell 
that  first  which  has  been  warehoused  the  long- 
est, as  the  article  materially  improves  in  quality 
by  long  keeping.  The  average  stock  on  hand 
ready  for  sale  is  about  70,000  bottles,  there 
being  in  this  one  room,  at  the  time  we  saw  it, 
75,800.  The  second  room  contained  single  bot- 
tles for  home  sale,  bottles  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  champagne  bottles  inclosed  in 
wicker-work.  Of  the  long-necked  inconvenient 
bottles,  formerly  so  well  known  among  us  as 
Eau  de  Cologne  bottles,  there  were  only  a  few 


dozen  cases,  which  were  chiefly  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whom  prejudice  had  not  yet 
suffered  to  believe  that  the  article  can  begenuino 
in  any  other  bottles  than  those  they  were  ac- 
customed to  see  in  their  youth. 

It  was  this  John  Maria  Farina  who  obtained 
a  medal,  at  the  Great  London  Exhibition,  for 
the  superior  quality  of  his  manufacture. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  may  visit 
Cologne,  and  wish  to  purchase  the  genuine 
article,  we  may  state  that  the  address  of  tho 
John  Maria  Farina  whose  establishment  we 
have  visited  is  No.  23,  opposite  Julich's  Place, 
and  we  especially  caution  them  against  all  the 
importers  and  guides  who  conduct  the  unwary 
traveller  to  that  shop  where  they  can  obtain  the 
largest  fee  for  their  trouble. 


M  I  N  O  O  N  A. 


E.   K.   COQGINS. 


Bv  the  green  grass  growing  on  the  Mississippi  shore, 
And  the  wild  rose  cluster'd  by  the  water, 

There  glimmered  a  canoe,  and  there  sounded  low  an  oar, 
And  there  sang  alone  a  Sioux  chieftain's  daughter  :— 

"  Where  the  Giant  Bluff  rises  to  scowl  on  all  beneath ; 

And  its  thousand  trees  throw  afar  their  shadows ; 
On  Redwing's  lodges,  and  their  smoke  in  many  a  wreath, 

And  the  river,  and  the  flower-beaded  meadows — 

"  There  my  Father  and  his  braves  are  searching  woods 
and  caves, 
And  the  name  of  Minoona  is  sounding, 
For  little  do  they  dream  that  against  the  wind  and 
stream, 
So  long  and  so  far  away  I  'm  bounding. 

"  And  they  never  could  believe  that  the  forest  girl  would 
grieve 

For  the  love  of  a  stranger  and  a  foeman, 
But  the  Chippewa  to-night,  in  my  ear  his  love  will  plight, 

Or  false  will  be  every  happy  omen. 

"  For  the  Manitou  smiles  on  the  willow-covered  isles, 
While  the  dove  flits  across  the  glassy  billow, 

And  by  that  I  'm  very  sure,  when  myjourney  shall  be  o'er, 
That  my  head  upon  his  breast  will  find  a  pillow. 

"  He  is  waiting  for  my  skiff,  by  the  hemlock  o'er  the  cliff, 
'Tis  a  shelter  for  wild  love  and  mystery ; 

There  the  fathers  of  our  tribe,  the  sachem  and  the  scribe, 
Have  carved  upon  the  gray  rock  their  history. 

"  But  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  should  they  rise  to  see  us 
wed, 
Would  encircle  us  with  frowning  and  shrieking; 
For  the  eagle  feathers  white,  o'er  my  lover's  forehead 
write 
A  story  too  terrible  for  speaking. 

"  But  love  is  blind  and  strong ;"  thus  died  away  the  song : 
And  the  spangles  her  dark  hair  adorning, 

And  the  blanket  of  vermilion  vanished  o'er  the  wave 
As  a  dream  disappearing  in  the  morning. 


ANNA,    OR    COTTAGE    DEVOTION. 


BY     VIRGINIA     DE     FORREST. 


(See  Plate.) 


Anna  Fisher  was  a  farmer's  daughter,  but 
her  beauty  might  have  been  coveted  by  many  a 
high-born  dame.  As  her  father  was  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  proud  of  their  lovely  daughter,  she  was 
allowed  to  work  or  be  idle  at  her  own  fancy, 
and  her  only  regular  duty  was  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  her  blind  sister  Ella.  Still,  although 
preserving  her  delicate  hands  soft  and  white, 
and  her  form  stately  and  tall,  Anna  was  by  no 
means  a  useless  member  of  the  cottage  family. 
Her  busy  fingers  shaped  the  snowy  caps,  which 
her  mother  declared  "fitted  her  head  as  if  they 
were  made  for  it."  Ella's  spotless  dresses  and 
muslins  owed  much  of  their  purity  to  her  sis- 
ter's watchful  care,  and  many  a  dainty  dish 
found  its  way  to  the  farmer's  table  which  he 
well  knew  was  provided  by  Anna.  So,  with 
light  pleasant  duties,  rendered  dear  by  home 
affections,  the  young  girl's  life  sped  on.  But  a 
change  came. 

There  arrived  at  the  pleasant  village,  for  re- 
creation, a  young  man  of  handsome  face  and 
figure,  and  winning  address — one  skilled  in  the 
art  of  pleasing.  With  his  time  unoccupied,  and 
his.fancy  struck  by  Anna's  exceeding  loveliness, 
he  determined  to  win  the  love  of  the  young 
country  girl. 

It  was  just  after  sunset,  one  pleasant  spring 
evening,  that  Anna  was  walking  slowly  through 
one  of  her  father's  meadows  on  her  way  home, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  report  of  a  gun 
from  a  little  thicket  near  her.  With  a  feeling  of 
terror,  for  the  sound  was  not  a  common  one  in 
that  peaceful  neighborhood,  she  quickened  her 
pace,  and  was  hurrying  on,  when  a  voice  calling 
her  made  her  pause ;  in  an  instant  the  sportsman 
stood  before  her,  apologizing  for  the  fright  he 
had  caused  her,  and  pleading  the  unfrequented 
spot  as  an  excuse  for  his  having  chosen  it  for 
sporting. 

"  But  what  were  you  shooting  so  late  as 
this?" 

The  young  man  was  unprepared  for  this  ques- 
tion, and  stammered  something  about  an  acci- 
dental discharge. 

Accidental !  So  far  so  as  watching  for  some 
hours  for  Anna's  return,  and  then  firing  in  the 
vol.  li. — 18 


hopes  of  startling  her,  could  make  it.  He  intro- 
duced himself  as  Edwin  Parker,  from  Boston, 
and  she  in  return  told  him  her  name.  When 
they  parted  at  Farmer  Fishers  gate,  it  was  with 
a  determination  on  his  part  that  this  should  not 
be  their  last  meeting,  and  a  strong  desire  on 
hers  to  see  him  again. 

Somehow  it  happened  that  Anna  grew  very 
fond  of  taking  long  strolls  about  sunset ;  and 
Edwin,  by  some  unaccountable  magic,  was  al- 
ways going  the  same  way  about  the  same  time. 

I  will  now  give  my  readers  the  substance  of 
a  conversation  which  passed  between  the  lovers 
one  evening,  some  four  or  five  weeks  after  their 
first  meeting.  They  were  walking  in  the  old 
meadow,  Edwin's  arm  was  thrown  round  Anna's 
waist  in  the  most  natural  way  possible. 

"Anna,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "you  do  not 
answer  me ;  I  say  I  must  return  to  Boston  to- 
morrow." 

"  It  is  so  sudden  !"  murmured  the  young  girl. 
"But  you  will  be  here  soon  again,  Edwin  ?" 

"  That,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell.  It  may 
be  years  before  I  can  visit  this  spot  again.  Oh, 
Anna  !"  he  cried,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  passion, 
"  how  can  I  live  without  you?  Why  must  we 
part?" 

"Hush,  Edwin,  you  are  too  violent.  You 
will,  you  must  return  soon  !" 

"  Soon  !  A  whole  year  ynust  pass  before  I  can 
come  here  again." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  bending 
over  her,  Edwin  whispered:  "Anna,  do  you 
love  me?" 

"  You  know  I  do,"  she  answered. 

"  Do  you  love  me  well  enough  to  trust  your 
future  happiness  in  my  hands,  to  be  my  wife?'-' 

"  I  do,  but  my  father"— 

"  Hates  me ;  I  know  it  well,"  said  Edwin, 
bitterly.  "  He  believes  because  I  am  no  farm- 
er's lad,  but  a  gentleman,  that  there  is  no  truth 
or  goodness  in  me.  Believe  me,  Anna,  it  is 
only  his  prejudice  against  cities  that  causes 
your  father's  dislike  to  me." 

"  But,"  faltered  Anna,  "  that  prejudice  is  so 
strong  that  I  fear  he  will  never  consent  to  my 
wedding  you." 

"  Once  my  wife,  dearest,  and  he  will  forgive 
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you.  Though  he  might  not  be  willing  to  let  his 
child  go,  still,  believe  me,  if  the  knot  was  tied, 
he  would  forgive." 

It  took  long,  even  with  Edwin's  most  sub- 
tle reasoning,  to  win  Anna's  consent  to  a  clan- 
destine marriage,  but  it  was  given  at  length,  and, 
with  a  promise  to  bo  in  the  meadow  that  night 
prepared  for  a  journey  to  Boston,  she  left  him. 

When  she  reached  home,  she  found  the  family 
only  awaiting  her  return  for  the  customary 
evening  devotions.  Seating  herself  opposite 
her  father,  Anna  listened  to  the  words  of  Divine 
truth  which  he  read.  After  reading  a  chapter 
from  the  New  Testament,  he  read,  in  a  clear, 
distinct  voice,  the  commandment:  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee."  Then  rising,  he  kissed  Ella  and 
Anna,  and  left  the  room. 

Anna  sat  motionless  where  he  had  left  her; 
her  mother,  the  servant,  her  little  brother,  and, 
last  of  all,  Ella  left  the  room,  but  still  she  re- 
mained. 

"  Heavenly  Father,"  she  murmured,  bowing 
h-er  head  upon  her  hands,  "  strengthen  this 
poor  head,  and  guide  me  in  the  right  way." 
Heavy  sobs  choked  her  voice,  and  she  gave  way 
to  a  violent  fit  of  weeping. 

"  Sister  Anna,"  said  the  low,  sweet  voice  of 
her  blind  sister,  coming  in,  "you  are  weeping! 
Will  you  not  tell  me  what  troubles  you  ?" 

Choking  back  her  sobs,  Anna  endeavored  to 
speak  cheerfully  to  Ella  ;  it  was  in  vain  ;  and, 
after  one  or  two  fruitless  efforts,  she  silently 
embraced  her,  and  sought  her  own  room. 

Edwin  Parker  was  early  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  and  awaited  impatiently  for  Anna. 
The  hour  was  past,  and  si  ill  she  came  not.  At 
length,  weary  with  watching,  Edwin  strode 
from  the  meadow  to  the  little  country  inn  where 
he  was  boarding.  On  his  table  he  found  a  tiny 
note  directed  to  himself. 

"  Ah !"  he  murmured,   as   he  tore  it  open, 
"detained  at  home,  I  imagine  ;  this  will  explain 
all." 
Within,  he  found  these  words — 

"Dear  Edwin  :  Could  one  who  forsook  her 
first  duty,  that  to  her  parents,  fulfil  the  holy 
duties  the  name  of  wife  would  bring?  I  dare 
no*  come  :  it  has  cost  me  much  to  write  this, 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  right,  and  that 
strengthens  me.  Win  my  father's  consent,  and 
I  am  yours.  Anna." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Edwin,  tossing  the  note  im- 
patiently into  the  fire,  "  it  ain't  worth  the 
trouble." 


The  next  morning,  Edwin  Parker  had  left 
the  village. 

About  a  month  after  this,  Anna  was  in  tho 
garden  watering  some  plants  when  her  father 
joined  her. 

"  Anna,"  said  he,  "  do  you  recollect  a  young 
man  who  was  here  some  weeks  ago,  named 
Parker?" 

How  her  heart  bounded  ! 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  said. 

"  He  has  been  arrested  for  forgery,  and  is — 
Heavens,  Anna,  how  pale  you  are !  Are  you 
faint?" 

"  I  am  better  now,"  said  Anna,  struggling  for 
composure.  "  Father,  I  will  tell  you  all,  and 
then  pray  for  your  forgiveness." 

"  Dear  Anna,  did  you  think  your  old  father 
was  blind;  no,  no  my  child,  you  need  tell  me 
nothing;  the  commandment  was  not  selected 
by  chance  ;  I  knew  all  then,  and  Heaven  alone 
knew  the  joy  of  your  father's  heart  when  he  saw 
you  still  with  him  after  the  tempter  had  left  the 
place." 

"How  did  you  know?"  asked  the  astonished 
girl." 

"  I  was  passing  in  the  thicket  when  your 
appointment  was  made,  and  overheard  all.  I 
watched  your  chamber  door  all  night,  thinking 
to  stop  you  by  force  if  you  ventured  out ! 
Thank  God,  it  was  not  needed." 

"Thank  God,  indeed!"  said  Anna.  "Had  I 
not  called  upon  his  name,  I  should  now  be 
either  the  forger's  wife,  or  the  wretched,  sus- 
pected daughter." 


TO     CARY. 


Mt  love  is  like  the  gentle  dew 
Upon  the  opening  flower, 

Refreshing  with  its  purity 
Each  dark  and  dreary  hour. 

My  love  is  like  the  queenly  rose, 
With  beauty  rich  and  rare ; 

Its  fragrance  makes  thy  soul  forget 
Its  troubles  and  its  care. 

My  love  is  like  the  stars  of  night 
In  yonder  deep  blue  heaven, 

Gemming  with  rays  of  light  thy  life 
So  oft  with  anguish  riven. 

My  love  is  like  the  sweet  pale  moon ; 

With  gentle,  soothing  power 
It  calms  thy  heart  when  weary  woes 

Over  thy  pathway  lower. 

My  love  is  like  the  glorious  sun, 
So  high,  so  strong,  so  bright, 

It  heightens,  strengthens,  elevates, 
It  makes  our  darkness  light ! 


TRIALS  OF  AF  ENGLISH  HOUSEKEEPER. 


NO.    II.  — MY    "AT    HOME    DAY." 


"  I  see  her  dancing  in  the  hall— I  see  her  dancing  in 
the  hall— 
I  see  her  dancing— she  heeds  me  not !" 

Henry  Russell  (The  Maniac). 

I  thought  I  should  have  gone  mad  on  my 
"  at  home  day."  I  really  expected  it  would 
have  been  the  death  of  poor  dear  Edward  ;  and, 
I  am  sure,  for  myself,  I  made  up  my  mind  that, 
come  what  would,  I  'd  never  go  through  another 
such  a  time,  not  even  if  I  was  to  be  made  a 
princess. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  I  rang  the  bell  for 
Mary  to  help  me  dress  ;  but,  when  she  came  up, 
she  was  so  overcome  with  drink  that  I  could 
scarcely  bear  to  have  her  come  near  me,  though 
where  she  could  have  got  it  at  that  hour  I  could 
not  conceive;  but  I  found  it  all  out  before  the 
end  of  the  day.  Nothing  in  the  house,  with  any 
spirit  in  it,  was  safe  from  that  abominable  toper 
of  mine.  As  for  locks  and  keys,  they  were  of 
no  more  use  than  policemen.  She  had  positively 
been  drinking  all  my  cau  de  Cologne,  and  filling 
the  bottle  up  with  turpentine,  so  that  I  saturated 
all  my  things  with  the  horrid  stuff;  and  anyone 
would  have  thought  I  had  been  newly  French- 
polished. 

When  I  came  down  stairs,  I  found  that  the 
door-  step  had  never  been  touched,  nor  the  hall 
or  stairs  swept — not  even  so  much  as  a  mat 
shaken,  nor  a  thing  dusted,  so  that  you  might 
have  written  your  name  on  the  backs  of  the 
chairs  and  tables  in  the  drawing-room ;  and  it 
was  past  twelve  before  I  could  get  that  wretch 
of  a  Mary  even  to  clear  away  the  breakfast- 
things  out  of  the  parlor,  and  I  had  the  greatest 
diificulty  to  make  her  go  and  dress  herself  fit.  to 
be  seen.  I  had  to  light  the  fire  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  dust  the  place  myself,  dressed  as  I 
was,  or  else  it  would  never  have  been  done. 

I  had  hardly  finished  when  there  came  the 
first  double-knock  at  the  door,  and  Mary  not 
down  stairs  to  answer  it.  So,  I  rushed  up  to 
her  room,  and  bundled  her  down  as  quick  as  I 
could,  though  she  had  been  at  her  old  tricks 
again,  I  could  see,  and  was  really  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  trusted  to  go  to  the  door ;  but  what 
could  I  do?  I  had  only  time  to  seat  myself, 
and  take  up  one  of  the  books  off  the  drawing- 
room  table,  when  the  street-door  was  opened, 


and  then,  to  my  great  horror,  I  heard  Mary 
talking,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  to  the  visitors 
in  the  passage,  and  demanding  to  shake  hands 
with  them,  and  calling  them  a  set  of  stuck-up 
things  because  they  wouldn't.  So  I  hurried 
down,  and,  looking  at  her  as  if  I  could  have 
eaten  her,  told  her  to  go  down  stairs  directly, 
and  remember  who  and  what  she  was,  and  where 
she  came  from. 

I  found  it  was  poor  Mrs.  Baylies  and  her 
lovely  girls  that  Mary  had  been  insulting  in 
this  dreadful  manner,  and  who  were  quite  flur- 
ried at  her  strange  goings-on.  There  was  not  a 
single  person  who  came  into  the  house  that  day 
that  she  did  not  insult  in  some  way  or  other ; 
and  she  would  go  singing  and  dancing  about  like 
a  downright  maniac,  and  it  was  only  by  promis- 
ing her  some  warm  spirits  and  wTater  at  last  that 
I  induced  her  to  be  quiet. 

I  was  so  distressed  that,  instead  of  my  friends 
congratulating  me  on  my  improved  appearance, 
they  did  nothing  but  tell  me  that  they  could 
perceive  that  Mary  was  worrying  me  dreadfully, 
and  that  they  had  never  seen  me  look  so  badly. 
And  they  kindly  advised  me  to  get  the  girl  out 
of  the  house  as  soon  as  possible,  saying  that,  if 
she  were  a  servant  of  theirs,  they  should  expect 
to  be  burned  alive  in  their  beds,  while  dear 
mamma,  who  is  naturally  a  long-headed  woman, 
said  that  every  morning  she  confidently  expected 
to  find  the  place  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  her 
dear  children  had  perished  in  the  flames,  all 
which  took  such  a  hold  on  my  mind  that  I 
could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  for  a  week  after- 
wards, and  was  always  fancying  I  could  hear 
the  boards  crackling,  and  kept  getting  up  and 
going  over  the  house,  shivering,  in  my  night- 
dress, to  satisfy  myself  that  all  was  safe. 

We  had  twelve  visitors,  at  one  time,  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  all  of  them  highly  desirable 
acquaintance,  being  people  well  to  do  in  the 
world.  Mamma  had  made  me  a  present  of  two 
bottles  of  her  cherry  brandy,  and,  as  she  thought 
it  was  uncommonly  fine,  she  wished  our  friends 
to  try  it ;  so  I  had  to  find  my  keys  and  go  down 
stairs  for  it,  which  I  could  not  see  the  use  of, 
for  there  was  plenty  of  excellent  red  and  white 
wine  on  the  table,  and  that  was  good  enough  for 


)    any  one,  I  should  think. 


However,  I  returned, 
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with  one  of  the  bottles,  and  an  agreeable  smile 
on  ray  countenance,  to  the  drawing-room;  then, 
giving  it  to  mamma,  I  told  her  pleasantly  that 
she  should  fill  the  glasses,  and  have  all  the  credit 
of  it  to  herself.  And  so  she  did,  and,  handing 
them  around,  observed  to  Mrs.  Lockley,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Edward's  best  client,  and  of  highly 
genteel  connections,  that  she  should  like  her  to 
try  that,  for  she  flattered  herself  that  she  would 
find  it  very  fine,  and  not  to  be  had  everywhere, 
as  she  had  made  it  herself,  after  her  own  pecu- 
liar way,  and  that  she  felt  convinced  that  any 
pastry-cook  would  gladly  give  her  twenty  guineas 
for  the  receipt,  and  that  she  always  made  a  point 
of  using  none  but  the  very  best  cognac,  together 
with  the  finest  morella  cherries  that  were  to  be 
picked  up  in  the  market. 

When  she  had  filled  all  their  glasses,  dear, 
unconscious  mamma  sat  down  with  a  self-con- 
tented smile,  waiting  for  the  approbation  and 
eulogiunis  with  which  she  confidently  expected 
to  be  overwhelmed.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Lockley 
had  taken  one  spoonful  of  the  wash,  mamma  ob- 
served that  she  made  a  wry  face  after  it  (as  well 
the  poor  thing  might),  and  said  :  "I'm  afraid 
the  brandy  is  too  strong  for  you,  Mrs.  Lockley ; 
but  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  it,  my  dear.  A 
bottle  of  such  as  that  would  not  hurt  you,  I 
assure  you.  Now,  really,  I  shall  begin  to  think 
you  don't  like  it,  if  you  don't  finish  it."  On 
which,  Mrs.  Lockley,  who  is  an  extremely  well- 
bred  woman,  answered :  "  You  are  very  good. 
It  is  very  nice,  I  am  sure;"  and  then  the  poor 
thing  tried  to  taste  it  again,  whereupon  poor, 
dear  mamma,  determined  not  to  lose  the  compli- 
ments she  innocently  thought  she  was  entitled 
to,  tried  to  prevail  on  some  of  the  other  poor 
tilings,  who  really  had  borne  it  like  martyrs,  to 
go  on  with  theirs. 

But  Mrs.  Baylies  politely  excused  herself,  by 
saying  she  thought  it  was  not  quite  so  rich  as 
some  of  mother's  that  she  had  the  pleasure  of 
tasting  before ;  and  that  sweet  woman,  Mrs.  Car- 
ter, said  that  she  was  afraid  the  brandy  had  gone 
off  a  little :  and  so  it  had,  with  a  vengeance. 
On  which,  Edward,  lawyer-like,  fancying  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  thinking  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  tease  his  dear,  innocent  mother-in-law, 
took  a  glass  himself,  and  had  no  sooner  tasted  it 
than,  instead  of  swallowing  it  like  a  gentleman, 
he  spit  the  whole  into  the  fireplace,  declaring 
he  had  never,  in  all  his  life,  tasted  such  stuff; 
whereupon  dear  mamma,  who  naturally  thought 
he  only  said  that  to  annoy  her,  tasted  it  herself, 
and  scarcely  had  she  put  her  lips  to  it,  wheh  she 
gave  a  scream,  exclaiming  :  '•  Oh,  that  shameful 
minx  of  a  Mary  !     If  she  hasn't  been  and  drank 


all  the  brandy,  and  filled  the  bottle  up  again 
with  nothing  but  cold  tea  and  unripe  cherries." 
No  sooner  had  she  made  the  discovery  than  all 
the  poor,  dear  ladies  who  had  partaken  of  the 
mixture  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  while  that 
unfeeling  wretch,  Edward,  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  and  I  could  hear  him  bursting  with  laugh- 
ter on  the  landing-place. 

All  the  visitors  agreed  with  mamma,  who  was 
boiling  over,  if  I  might  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, that  it  was  very  shameful  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  maid,  and  hoped  she  would  not  mind 
it  on  their  account;  and  then,  taking  a  glass  of 
sherry  to  take  the  taste  out  of  their  mouths,  they 
all  hurried  away. 

When  mamma  and  I  were  left  alone,  we  both 
agreed  to  make  that  Mary  finish,  before  our 
eyes,  the  whole  of  the  other  bottle,  which  we 
thought,  of  course,  she  had  served  in  the  same 
manner,  and  directly  afterwards  to  give  her 
warning.  So  down  stairs  we  went,  and,  having 
brought  the  bottle  from  the  store-room,  we  mads 
her  drink  it  all  on  the  spot,  though,  from  the 
ready  way  in  which  the  creature  resigned  her- 
self to  her  fate,  and  from  the  effect  it  had  upon 
her  shortly  afterwards,  we  found,  to  our  horror, 
that  she  had  never  touched  that  bottle  at  all, 
and,  indeed,  she  told  me  as  much  when  she  had 
finished  it,  and  had  the  impudence  to  say  she 
should  like  to  be  punished  again.  So,  we  imme- 
diately gave  her  warning,  and  told  her  not  to 
think  of  sending  to  us  for  a  character ;  but  in 
the  evening,  the  cherry  brandy  made  her  so 
dreadfully  bad,  that  we  had  to  carry  her  up 
stairs,  and  put  her  to  bed,  all  of  which  was  a 
mere  nothing  to  us  compared  with  the  good 
humor  it  put  Edward  into,  who  kept  telling  us, 
with  a  provoking  giggle,  that  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  driving  the  poor  girl 
into  another  fit,  and  said  he  hoped  dear  mamma 
would  take  care  that  the  next  servant  she  engaged 
for  him  wasn't  subject  to  epilepsy. 

The  next  morning,  when  we  came  down,  we 
found  everything  just  as  we  had  left  it  over 
night;  no  fire,  no  breakfast,  and  all  in  confu- 
sion. As  soon  as  Mary  appeared,  Edward,  being 
determined  to  see  mamma's  treasure,  as  he  called 
her,  off  the  premises  before  he  left  for  business, 
paid  her  wages  up  to  the  very  day,  and  bundled 
her,  with  her  trunk  and  bandbox,  into  the  street, 
where  the  brazen-faced  creature  stopped,  ringing 
at  the  bell,  and  declaring  that  she  would  not  go 
without  a  month's  warning,  until  she  collected 
quite  a  crowd  all  round  the  house,  and  kept 
telling  them,  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  all  the 
neighbors  could  hear,  that  I  had  treated  her 
shockingly,  and  that  she  had  been  half  starved, 
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and  that  I  took  a  delight  in  making  her  tipsy, 
and  that  we  either  couldn't  or  wouldn't  pay  her 
her  wages;  nor  did  she  cease  her  abuse  until 


Edward  asked  a  policeman  to  take  her  away. 
So,  there  was  I  left  without  a  servant. 


WONDERFUL    CHILDREN. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  the  present  limes, 
we  have  none  of  those  precocious  prodigies  so 
numerous  in  the  olden  time.  It  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors  to  produce  those  infrnt 
miracles  of  learning  and  science,  the  "admirable 
Crichtons"  of  the  nursery,  who  studied  in  cra- 
dles, and  lectured  from  go-carts.  "  I  was  not," 
says  the  quaint,  but  most  amusing  Mr.  Evelyn, 
"  initiated  into  any  rudiments  till  I  was  four 
years  old,  and  then  one  friar  taught  us  at  the 
church  door  of  Wotton  !  This — "  till  I  was  four 
years  old" — marks  his  conviction  of  his  own 
backwardness  in  comparing  himself  with  other 
children  of  his  age  and  times  ;  but  it  was  more 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  superior  wit, 
talent,  and  learning  of  his  own  son  at  that  early 
period  of  his  brief  existence,  who  was,  to  use 
his  afflicted  father's  words,  "a  prodigy  for  wit 
and  understanding."  A  prodigy  indeed  !  for, 
'•  at  two  years  and  a  half  old,  ho  could  perfectly 
read  any  of  the  English,  French,  Latin,  and 
Gothic  characters,  pronouncing  the  first  three 
languages  exactly,"  8cc.  &c. 

The  termination  of  this  most  short,  splendid, 
and  unnatural  career  is  worth  remarking.  "He 
died,"  says  Evelyn,  "  at  five  years,  after  six  fits 
of  quartan  ague,  witli  which  it  pleased  God  to 
visit  him,  though,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  suffo- 
cated by  the  women  and  maids  who  tended  him, 
and  covered  him  too  hot  with  blankets  as  he 
lay  in  a  cradle,  near  an  excessive  hot  fire,  in  a 
quartan  fever!  I  suffered  him  to  be  opened, 
when  they  found  he  was  what  is  vulgarly  called 
livergrown  !"  "What  a  picture !  What  a  history 
of  the  times,  the  state  of  science,  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  !  In  the  first  instance,  the  at- 
tributing an  infliction  to  the  Divine  visitation, 
which  was,  at  the  same  time,  assignable  to  vul- 
gar nursery-maids  and  hot  blankets.  In  the 
next,  the  vain  father  not  perceiving  that  the 
genius  of  his  child  was  but  disease,  and  his 
supernatural  intelligence  only  the  unnatural 
development  of  faculties,  most  probably  produced 
by  mal-organization,  which  the  f-tyle  of  his  rear- 
ing and  education  was  so  calculated  to  confirm. 
"  Before  his  fifth  year,  he  had  not  only  skill 
to  read  most  written  hands,  but  to  decline  all 
nouns,  conjugate  the  verbs,  regular  and  irregn- 
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lar,  learned  out '  Pucrilis,'  got  by  heart  almost 
the  entire  vocabulary  of  Latin  and  French  pri- 
mitives, could  make  congruous  syntax,  turn 
English  into  Latin,  construe  and  prove  what  he 
had  read,  knew  the  government  and  use  of  rela- 
tives, verbs,  substantives,  ellipses,  and  many 
figures  and  tropes,  and  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Comonius's  'Janua,'  and  had  a  strong 
passion  for  Greek." 

This  is  too  frightful ;  it  makes  one  shudder  to 
transcribe  it.  Such,  however,  was  the  education 
by  which  an  accomplished  and  really  knowing 
parent — knowing  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
— hesitated  not  to  hurry  his  wonderful  child  to 
an  untimely  grave. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  natural  abilities 
of  this  poor  child,  to  have  made  such  a  progress 
in  the  learned  languages  at  five  years  old,  he 
must  have  been  the  object  and  victim  of  a  very 
laborious  system  of  study,  all  applied  to  the 
exercise  of  his  memory.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  submitted  to  close  confinement  in  warm 
rooms,  to  the  privation  of  air  and  exercise,  and 
to  a  sedentary  and  cramped  position ;  and  he 
was  probably  much  injured  by  the  gross  habit 
of  eating  and  the  want  of  personal  purity,  so 
remarkable  in  an  age  when  meat  was  devoured 
three  or  four  times  a  day  even  by  the  most 
dainty,  and  when  general  ablutions  were  resorted 
to  more  as  a  remedy  than  a  daily  habit. 

The  overworking  of  the  brain  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  other  functions  must  also  have  had  a 
fatal  effect  even  on  children  of  robust  tempera- 
ments ;  and  the  Indian  practice  of  flinging  their 
offspring  into  the  sea  to  sink  or  swim,  as  strength 
or  feebleness  decided,  was  humanity  and  civili- 
zation to  the  system  pursued  in  times  quoted 
with  such  approbation — a  system  by  which  infant 
intelligence  was  tortured  into  intellectual  preco- 
city, and  hurried  to  an  early  tomb  under  the 
precipitating  concurrences  of  "  maids,  women, 
hot  blankets,  and  excessive  hot  fires." 

What  is  most  notable  in  all  this  is  that  Mr. 
Evelyn,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  infant, 
was  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  advanced 
men  of  his  time,  and  much  celebrated  for  his 
translation  of,  and  his  essay  prefixed  to  (ho 
"  Golden  Book"  of  St.  Chrysostom,  "concern 
ing  the  education  of  children." — Lady  Morgan. 


BLIND    MINNIE. 


BY     C  A  L  L  A     EL  II. 


"  Blind — blind  !  Can  it  be  possible  ?  Alas, 
my  poor  father  !     My  poor  sister  !" 

"What  is  the  matter?  What  has  so  dis- 
tressed you,  my  dear  fellow'?"  exclaimed  a  young 
man,  entering  the  room  where  sat  his  sick  friend, 
propped  in  a  large  chair  by  pillows. 

"Read  this,  Frank,"  said  the  invalid,  handing 
him  a  letter  ;  then,  burying  his  face  in  his  thin 
hands,  he  trembled  with  anguish. 

"  This  is  truly  sorrowful  news  !"  ejaculated 
his  companion. 

"What  will  become  of  them?  My  lovely 
Minnie  !  My  poor,  infirm  father !  They  will 
die  of  want,  or — the  hospital !  Oh,  misery  !" 
and  the  sufferer  again  bent  down,  and  wept  in 
agony. 

"Is  it  really  so  sad  as  that?  Do  you  not 
exaggerate  in  your  distress  ?  Have  they  no 
friends — no  relatives  ?"  asked  his  friend. 

"None  on  whom  they  have  any  claim,"  an- 
swered the  invalid.  "  My  father  has  none,  and 
my  mother's  relations  would  never  notice  her 
after  her  marriage  with  my  father." 

"This  is  indeed  heart-rending!"  cried  Frank 
Howard.  "  Something  must  be  done  for  them ; 
but  we  will  think  of  it  after  you  have  rested 
awhile.  At  present,  you  are  overcome  by  the 
shock.  Come  and  lie  down ;"  and,  perceiving 
that  his  friend  had  fainted,  Frank  lifted  him 
upon  the  bed,  and  applied  restoratives,  which 
soon  brought  him  to  consciousness.  A  violent 
burst  of  grief  followed,  which  Frank  at  length 
succeeded  in  soothing ;  and  the  sick  man  lay  in 
apparent  listlessness.  Frank  seated  himself  at 
the  bedside,  and  soon  became  lost  in  thought. 
Suddenly,  snapping  his  fingers,  he  joyously  ex- 
claimed: "  Cheer  up,  man  !  I  have  it.  It  is  a 
glorious  plan !" 

"  How?  What?"  And  the  wan  face  of  the 
sufferer  for  an  instant  beamed  with  hope. 

"Send  for  them  to  come  here." 

"Impossible  !" 

"Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  easier! 
Our  salaries  for  the  last  six  months  will  pay 
their  passage  to  us,  and  enable  us  to  hire  a  com- 
fortable apartment  for  them  when  they  arrive. 
ft 's  a  splendid  idea !" 

"  Alas,  Frank  !"  objected  his  companion, 
gloomily,  "your  plan  would  be  admirable  were 
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I  in  health;  but  I  may  not  live,  and,  under  the 
most  hopeful  circumstances,  months  must  pass 
before  I  shall  again  be  able  to  labor.  What, 
meanwhile,  will  support  them?" 

"  Be  not  so  downcast,  my  dear  friend.  Re- 
member the  lessons  you  used  to  impress  upon 
me.  The  merciful  Father  of  mankind  has  never 
yet  forsaken  one  who  trusted  in  his  help.  Only 
have  faith.  Do  as  well  as  you  can,  and  God 
will  provide  the  rest.  And  how  you  wrong  me, 
too,  Frank  !"  he  continued,  taking  his  hand. 
"  When  I  came  here  an  orphan,  friendless  and 
homeless,  you  adopted  me  as  your  brother. 
Have  I  not,  then,  a  right  to  claim  your  father 
and  sister  as  mine,  and  do  my  share  towards 
their  support,  as  a  dutiful  son  and  brother? 
Don't  look  at  me  so  doubtingly.  It  shall  be  so, 
I  say." 

"  What  an  unselfish,  noble  soul  you  have, 
Frank  !"  exclaimed  the  invalid.  "  But  I  can- 
not consent  to  this  self-sacrifice,  for  I  feel  that 
I  shall  never  recover.     You  would  then" — 

"In  such  a  sad  case,"  interrupted  Frank, 
hastily,  "  I  could  and  would  glory  to  be  their 
sole  support;  but  I  anticipate  no  such  calamity. 
On  the  contrary,"  he  added,  cheerfully,  "  I  pre- 
dict that  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  well  again, 
and  that  the  two  Frank  Howards  will,  arm-in- 
arm, take  their  long- accustomed  way  to  the 
office  of  Robson  &  Co.,  there  to  puzzle  anew 
old  John,  the  porter,  who  can  never  comprehend 
the  possibility  of  two  people  of  the  '  same  identi- 
cal' name,  as  he  says,  finding  their  way  to  Bombay 
from  such  different  countries,  and  there  living 
together,  'just  as  though  they  wasn't  but  one  per- 
son after  all.'  And  shame  upon  us,  for  a  couple 
of  ungrateful  fellows !  Have  not  our  employers 
generously  offered  to  continue  your  salary  during 
your  sickness,  so  that,  even  should  you  linger  a 
long  time,  which  Heaven  forbid,  you  have  ample 
means  of  subsistence  for  them  and  yourself." 

"Oh,  you  comforting  angel!"  ejaculated  the 
invalid. 

"  Nonsense,  you  stupid  boy !"  laughingly  criec 
his  friend.  "Just  let  me  manage  it,  and  you 
shall  acknowledge  that,  though  no  angel,  I  am 
a  right  sensible  young  fellow,  and  an  honor  to 
my  Yankee  blood  and  birth  for  planning." 

The  sick   young  man  pressed  his  hand,  yet 
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objected  to  the  plan,  as  being  too  hazardous  ; 
but,  after  a  rather  lengthy  discussion,  strength, 

as  usual,  though  not  often  in  so  generous  a 
cause,  conquered  weakness.  The  letter  Was 
written  and  dispatched,  offering  to  Mr.  Howard 
and  his  blind  daughter  a  home  with  their  son  in 
India. 

Mr.  John  Howard,  our  sick  hero's  father,  had 
wooed  and  won  the  fair  Minnie  Dale  upon  the 
lovely  borders  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scotland. 
He  was  one  of  a  class  very  common  throughout 
Europe,  a  poor  artist,  and  Minnie's  wealthy 
parents,  therefore,  opposed  their  union ;  but 
love,  who  will  not  always  be  reasonable,  led 
the  fair  girl  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  her 
lover,  and  to  marry  him  without  the  consent 
of  her  parents,  who  refused  to  pardon  her.  or 
notice  her  again.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
to  London,  where  he  obtained  scanty  employ- 
ment from  some  of  the  picture-dealers.  Music 
had  been  a  favorite  pursuit  with  Minnie.  She 
had  become  a  good  performer  upon  the  harp, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  assist  her  husband,  by 
giving  lessons  to  a  few  pupils  in  a  boarding- 
school  ;  but  their  united  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions, and  the  strictest  economy,  barely  sufficed 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  son  and 
daughter  who  had  been  given  unto  them. 

They  had  but  one  friend  on  earth,  Mr.  How- 
ard's only  brother,  whose  means,  although  limit- 
ed, were  often  and  generously  brought  forward 
in  aid  of  their  own  insufficient  funds.  When 
Frank  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  this  uncle 
determined  to  seek  to  better  his  fortunes  as  a 
merchant  in  India,  whither  he  invited  his  young 
nephew  to  accompany  him  as  assistant. 

His  parents  were  loth  to  part  with  their  son, 
but  they  were  too  poor  to  support  him  longer  ; 
he  must  work  for  himself,  and  this  opportunity 
with  his  uncle  offered  many  advantages  which 
might  never  again  be  opened  to  him.  The  boy 
was  eager  to  go.  India  was,  to  his  young  mind, 
a  place  where  gold  was  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
Streets,  or  at  least  where  a  fortune  might  be 
amassed  speedily.  He  already  saw,  in  his  glo- 
rious anticipations,  his  parents  living  in  comfort 
and  ease,  and  his  lovely  little  sister  Minnie 
grown  into  a  lovelier  woman,  accomplished, 
educated  among  the  daughters  of  nobles,  all 
through  his  exertions.  His  parents  consented  to 
let  their  boy  go,  and,  with  tearful  eyes  and  sad 
heart  for  the  present  separation,  but  full  of  joy- 
ous hopes  for  the  future,  Frank  started  with  his 
uncle,  on  board  the  ship  Admiral,  for  Bombay. 
But. alas  for  his  air-castles!  his  uncle,  in  endea- 
voring to  aid  the  sailors  during  a  fearful  storm, 
was  knocked  overboard  by  a  blow  from  a  sud- 


denly shifted  sail,  and  drowned  instantly,  so 
that,  on  arriving  at  the  land  of  his  golden  dre 
the  poor  boy  found  himself  aline,  without  a 
friend,  except  the  captain  with  whom  he  had 
made  the  long  voyage,  from  %\*hom  he  could 
claim  assistance  or  advice.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  this  captain,  he  was  enabled  to  procure 
a  room  and  board  in  the  family  of  a  missionary. 
This  good  man  and  his  wife  advised  the  boy  to 
return  with  the  captain  to  England,  as  he  was 
unfitted,  both  by  youth  and  inexperience,  to 
struggle  alone  for  a  livelihood,  to  battle  and  hold 
his  footing  among  the  set  of  men  with  whom  ho 
would  be  thrown,  most  of  them  adventurers  like 
himself,  and  eager  of  gain,  and  unscrupulous,  in 
many  cases,  in  imposing  upon  and  ensnaring  the 
unwary.  This  advice  was  no  doubt  correct ; 
but  it  struck  like  ice  upon  the  heart  of  the  poor 
boy.  How  could  he  return  to  be  a  burthen  to 
his  parents,  who  could  with  difficulty  support 
themselves  and  their  little  six  years  old  Minnie  ? 
At  least,  he  would  not  do  it  without  making 
some  effort  to  gain  employment  here.  True,  he 
was  a  stranger,  unknown,  and  with  no  friend 
save  the  captain  to  whom  he  could  apply  for 
recommendation.  He  might  be  rudely  repu 
perchance  insulted;  but  Frank  was  no  coward. 
He  boldly  examined  the  unpromising  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  him.  He  believed  his 
appearance  would  be  in  his  favor,  for  the  society 
of  his  parents,  who  had  been  almost  his  sole 
companions,  had  served  to  give  him  a  certain 
gentlemanly  refinement  of  manner.  His  father 
had  carefully  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments, 
at  least,  of  a  good  education.  His  handwriting 
was  neat,  and  he  was  an  excellent  arithmetician 
for  his  age ;  besides,  he  was  not  afraid  of  labor. 
He  would  do  almost  anything  that  was  honora- 
ble. Try,  he  would  ;  if  one  merchant  repulsed 
him,  another  might  receive  him.  Youth  is  so 
full  of  hope  !  Having  procured  from  Mr.  Braun, 
the  missionary,  the  addresses  of  the  principal 
merchants  in  Bombay,  he  hastened  to  prepare 
himself  outwardly  for  his  adventurous  expedi- 
tion. The  thought  suddenly  struck  him  that 
his  uncle's  name  might  be  of  some  assistance, 
and  he  opened,  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival, 
his  uncle's  trunk.  In  seeking  among  his  papers 
for  a  card  bearing  his  uncle's  name,  his  eye  fell 
upon  a  small  package  of  letters,  bearing  the  name 
of  some  of  the  very  merchants  whose  addresses 
Mr.  Braun  had  given  him  :  they  were  introduc- 
tory letters  !  With  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy,  he 
seized  these  treasures  and  sallied  forth. 

We  will  not  follow  our  young  hero  in  his  long 
and  fatiguing  search.  Suffice  it,  that  after  re- 
peated and  insulting  repulses,  he  at  length  sue- 
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ccedcd  in  procuring  a  situation,  which  offered 
him  the  means  of  present  subsistence,  lie  en- 
tered upon  his  new  duties  the  following  day, 
and  his  efforts  to  please  his  employers  were  so 
satisfactory  that,  when  the  year  for  which  they 
had  engaged  him  had  expired,  they  increased 
his  salary  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
send  to  his  parents  a  considerable  remittance. 
A  letter  from  his  father,  a  few  months  later,  in- 
formed him  that  this  remittance  had  arrived  just 
in  time  to  aid  in  paying  the  expenses  for  the 
funeral  of  his  mother,  whose  health  had  been 
gradually  failing  for  many  years  under  the  dis- 
comfort and  hardship  to  which  she  had  been 
unavoidably  subjected  since  her  marriage.  They 
were  on  the  eve  of  selling  her  harp,  in  their 
distress,  when  Frank's  gift  had  so  opportunely 
relieved  them  from  this  necessity,  to  Minnie's 
great  relief;  for,  besides  the  value  of  the  harp 
to  them,  as  having  been  used  by  her  mother, 
Minnie  herself  had  become,  young  as  she  was, 
quite  a  proficient  upon  the  instrument,  of  which 
she  was  very  fond. 

Frank  continued  to  send  them  frequently  such 
sums  of  money  as  he  could  save  from  his  salary 
and  his  own  small  wants,  and  these,  with  the 
aid  of  Minnie's  exertions  (she  had  become  very 
skilful  in  embroidery,  as  well  as  in  designing, 
and  obtained  as  much  employment  as  she  could 
undertake  in  both  of  these  arts),  had  lately  placed 
them  in  a  state  of  .comfort  which  they  had  never 
before  known,  and  provided  many  a  luxury  to 
soothe  the  declining  health  of  Mr.  Howard. 

It  might  have  been  four  years  before  the  date 
of  our  story  that  Frank  Howard,  who  had  now 
been  for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  Robson 
&  Co.,  was  shipping  some  cases  of  silk  goods  at 
one  of  the  wharves  of  Bombay,  when  he  noticed 
a  youth,  apparently  of  his  own  age,  watching 
him  with  a  sad,  earnest  gaze.  Frank  accosted 
him,  and  found  that  he  had  worked  his  passage 
from  America  to  Bombay.  Having  had  a  dis- 
pute with  his  step-father,  which  ended  in  his 
being  driven  from  his  home,  he  had,  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  taken  the  first  vessel  which  met  his  eye, 
to  remove  him  from  the  shores  where  he  felt 
himself  so  ill  treated  and  unhappy.  He  had  no 
desire  to  go  to  sea  again,  but  "guessed  he  should 
have  to  do  it,"  as  he  was  an  utter  stranger  in 
Bombajr,  and  had  no  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Struck  by  the  handsome  open  countenance  of 
the  stranger,  and  interested  in  his  story,  as  well 
as  sorry  for  his  present  friendless  position,  Frank 
invited  him  to  dine  with  him,  saying  that  he 
woul^  afterwards  take  him  to  Robson  &  Co., 
who  were  in  need  of  an  assistant  packer,  and 


might  perhaps  be  willing  to  try  him.  The  stran- 
ger gladly  consented,  and,  on  their  way  to  Frank's 
boarding-house,  said — 

"May  I  ask  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  such 
unexpected  generous  kindness  I" 

"I  am  from  England,"  answered  his  com- 
panion, "and  my  name  is  Francis  Howard." 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  the  stranger. 

"  And  why  impossible?" 

"  Because  that 's  my  name." 

"  Nonsense  !     You  are  surely  jesting  now  !" 

"No,  on  my  honor,'-  replied  the  stranger.  "  I 
was  baptized  Francis  Howard,  and  ever  since 
rejoiced  in  the  more  familiar  title  of  Frank." 

"  Well,  this  is  the  strangest  coincidence  1" 
ejaculated  our  Frank,  and  the  two  boys  laughed 
merrily. 

After  dinner,  Frank  introduced  his  new  ac- 
quaintance to  Mr.  Robson.  When  he  mentioned 
his  name,  the  merry  old  gentleman  called  to  his 
brother:  "John,  John,  come  here  !  This  is  as 
good  as  a  play  !" 

He  explained  the  circumstances. 

"  Faith,"  replied  his  brother,  "  and  they  are 
almost  as  similar  in  looks  as  in  name.  Give 
our  Frank  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  and  a  little  more 
sinew,  and  I  defy  you  to  know  them  apart ;" 
then,  shaking  hands  with  the  stranger,  he  added : 
"  We  will  take  you  in  our  service  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  friend,  your  namesake,  and  if 
you  serve  us  as  faithfully  as  he  has  done,  we 
shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  our  confidence." 

Our  Frank  soon  discovered  the  generous, 
honorable  nature  of  his  American  namesake, 
shared  his  apartment  with  him,  and  adopted  him 
as  his  brother.  Their  devoted  affection  had 
known  no  change  up  to  the  present  dale,  when 
they  had  nearly  attained  manhood,  being  abou 
twenty  years  of  age.  No  wonder  that  the  Ame- 
rican Frank  should  demand,  as  his  right,  to  look 
upon  his  friend's  relatives  as  his  also. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  scene  with  which  our 
story  opened,  Frank  Howard,  while  assisting  to 
lift  a  bale  of  goods  into  a  vessel,  had  received  a 
severe  blow  on  the  chest,  which  knocked  him 
backwards.  He  was  taken  up  stunned,  and 
carried  home.  A  physician  was  immediately 
called,  but,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
injury,  pronounced  it  impossible  that  he  should 
ever  entirely  recover  from  the  effects  of  it.  This 
decision  was,  however,  concealed  from  the  two 
friends,  and  the  brothers  Robson  offered  to 
tinuc  the  invalid's  salary  during  his  illness,  even 
should  it  be  a  long  one.  His  friend  determined 
that  their  generosity  should  cause  them  no  loss  ; 
he,  therefore,  took  the  sick  man's  responsible  situ- 
ation in  their  office  in  addition  to  his  own  lighter 
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one.  Howard  had  been  for  several  days  free 
fcom  great  pain,  and  Frank,  not  perceiving  his 
increasing  weakness,  imagined  him  convalescing; 
aiul  when  he  wrote  the  letter  in  his  name,  in- 
viting Howard's  father  and  sister  to  come  out  to 
them,  he  mentioned  nothing  of  his  illness,  be- 
lieving that  ere  they  could  arrive  Howard  would 
be  quite  well  again.  But  the  intelligence  of  his 
Bister's  misfortune  had  been  too  great  a  shock 
for  his  exhausted  frame.  Violent  bodily  suffer- 
ing again  seized  him,  and  though,  after  many 
weary  days,  the  racking  pain  was  lulled,  it  be- 
came evident  even  to  the  hopeful  eyes  of  Frank 
that  his  poor  friend  was  worn  out,  and  must  die. 
But  months  passed,  and  the  poor  fellow  still 
lingered,  never  complaining,  and  sometimes 
slightly  rallying  for  a  few  hours.  At  length, 
one  evening,  as  Frank  sat  wistfully  gazing  upon 
the  still  emaciated  face  of  the  sufferer,  the  Latter 
suddenly  beckoned  him  to  his  bedside,  and 
whispered — 

"  Frank,  my  dear  friend,  I  ought  not  longer 
to  conceal  from  you  what  I  had  long  known 
myself,  that  I  cannot  recover.  I  now  feel  that 
death  is  not  many  days  away  from  me.  We 
shall  soon  be  separated  by  the  only  power  which 
could  have  parted  us.  Do  you  not  see  that  I 
am  right  I" 

A  groan  and  a  shudder  from  the  young  man 
beside  him  was  his  only  reply. 

"My  friend,"  continued  the  sufferer,  "be  not 
distressed  for  my  sake.  To  me,  personally, 
death  will  be  but  a  relief  from  suffering.  I  fear 
it  not !  I  am  ready  !  But  for  you,  and  still 
more  for  those  helpless  ones  who  will  now  so 
soon  be  here,  I  would  gladly  have  the  cup  pass 
from  mc.  For  their  sakes,  I  have  earnestly 
prayed  to  God  that  my  life  might  be  spared ; 
but  he  wills  otherwise,  and  I  must  be  satisfied. 
I  know,  my  brother,  that  my  father  and  sister 
will  never  want  shelter  or  food  while  you  live. 
I  give  them,  under  God,  into  your  charge — to 
your  protection.  You  will  never  abandon  them ; 
of  that,  I  feel  sure.  Now,  I  see  plainly  the 
providence  of  God  in  directing  me  towards  you 
on  that  day  when  you  sat  alone  on  the  pier. 
He  drew  my  heart  towards  you  that  you  might 
be  raised  up  to  be  a  son  unto  my  father  in  my 
place." 

His  friend  pressed  his  hand  fervently ;  and, 
after  a  pause,  Howard  continued  :  "  My  father, 
in  all  probability,  must  soon  die,  for  he  is  very 
infirm  ;  but  my  sister — she  may  need  your  care 
through  a  long  lifetime.  Will  you  not  some- 
times weary  of  the  burden,  Frank,  and  blame 
me  for  having  imposed  upon  you  a  charge  which 
will  cause  you  so  much  self-sacrifice  and" — 


"  Fear  not !"  interrupted  Frank,  in  a  firm, 
earnest  tone.  "  I  swear  to  you  that,  while  1 
live,  she  shall  never  lack  a  brother  and  protec- 
tor. Whatever  I  may  possess,  she  shall  share 
with  mc.  May  Clod  give  me  strength  and  buc 
equal  to  my  will,  to  shield  her  from  all  sorrow 
or  want !" 

"Thanks,  true  brother,"  murmured  the  suf- 
ferer, with  a  grateful  glance  at  the  earnest, 
manly  face  of  his  friend. 

The  young  men  were  then  silent  for  an  hour 
or  more,  during  which  Frank  seated  himself  at 
a  table  near  one  of  tho  windows,  and  pretended 
to  be  busy  with  one  of  the  books  which  had 
been  their  regular  night  study  during  the  years 
of  their  intimacy.  The  invalid  lay  watching 
him,  and  from  time  to  time  brushing  away  the 
tears  wmich  would  gather  to  his  eyes. 

At  length,  Frank  arose  suddenly,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  bed,  said — 

"  My  dear  fellow,  are  you  strong  enough  to 
talk  a  little  more  with  me?" 

"  Yes,  I  feel  very  much  better  to-night,"  an- 
swered Howard. 

"  One  thing  gives  me  anxiety,"  continued 
Frank.  "  Your  family  are  proud,  and  unwil- 
ling to  receive  aid  from  strangers.  Your  sister 
has  inherited  that  pride ;  this  is  evident  from  her 
former  letters  to  you.  I  fear  she  will  refuse  to 
recognize  my  right  to  claim  a  brothers  privilege 
of  protecting  her.  How  shall  I  be  able  to  per- 
suade her  to  consider  me  thus?" 

"  I  have  also  thought  of  that,  Frank,"  said 
the  other ;  "  but  I  think  we  can  overcome  their 
objections.  The  steamer  which  brings  them 
arrives  this  wrcek.  I  hope  to  linger  to  embrace 
them  once  again  before  I  go  to  rejoin  my  blessed 
mother.  I  will  tell  them  of  the  ties  between  us, 
tics  which  your  long  tender  care  of  me  has  ren- 
dered even  more  indissoluble  than  those  which 
nature  alone  forms  ;  and,  with  my  dying  breath, 
I  will  enjoin  upon  you  and  upon  them  mutual 
protection  and  affection,  that  you  shall  be  unto 
them  a  son  and  brother,  and  that  they  shall  cher- 
ish you  as  such.  They  will  not  refuse  at  first  for 
my  sake,  afterwards  through  confidence  and  love 
for  you  yourself.  Or,  should  I  not  live  to  see 
them,  I  will  write  to  them  ;  and  to  true  noble 
souls  like  theirs  and  yours  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  dead  will  be  sacred." 

"  'Tis  a  well  thought  of  plan  ;  God  grant  it 
success  !"  responded  his  friend,  warmly.  "And 
now  let  me  arrange  your  pillows,  that  you  may 
sleep,  for  you  have  been  gazing  at  me  until  your 
eyes  must  ache ;  and  you  must  rest,  if  you  would 
keep  your  strength.*' 

The  next  morning,  Frank,  at  his  friend's  re 
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quest,  placed  by  his  bedside  writing  materials, 
which  Howard  said  he  should  use  as  the  day 
advanoed;  but  when,  during  the  day,  Frank  re- 
turned home,  he  found  the  writing  materials 
untouched,  and  his  friend  lying  peaceful  and 
cold.  He  summoned  assistance,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  restore  life  to  the  rigid  limbs,  but 
in  vain  ;  the  spirit  had  fled,  apparently  without 
a  struggle  or  a  pang. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  inter  the  body  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and,  a  few  hours  later,  our 
hero  returned  to  his  now  companionless  cham- 
ber with  a  desolation  of  heart  such  as  he  had 
never  before  felt. 

As  he  sat  lonely  in  the  dim  twilight,  the 
thought  of  those  who  were  so  soon  to  arrive  to 
his  care  came  over  him.  How  should  he  meet 
them?  Would  they  trust  him,  and  receive  him 
instead  of  the  relative  they  expected?  How 
should  he  announce  to  them  their  heart-rending 
sorrow?  Would  not  the  shock  be  too  great  for 
the  feeble  old  man  and  the  delicate  girl  to  bear, 
unprepared  as  they  were  for  such  intelligence  ? 
During  these  distressing  reflections,  a  plan  flashed 
upon  his  mind  like  a  ray  of  light.  Might  he  not 
pass  for  his  friend,  meet  the  old  father  as  his 
own  son,  and  then,  after  they  became  settled  in 
their  new  home,  break  the  sad  truth  to  them 
gradually?  He  might  easily  do  it,  as  Mr.  How- 
ard had  not  seen  his  son  since  the  latter  was  a 
mere  child.  He  was  now  nearly  blind,  and  very 
weak.  Minnie  was  but  six  years  old  when  her 
brother  had  left  them.  She  was  now  blind,  and 
could  not  detect  the  difference  between  her  bro- 
ther and  himself.  He  would  do  this,  and  ac- 
quire, by  his  devoted  attention  and  care,  the 
right  to  protect  and  console  them;  then  he  would 
undeceive  them. 

Reader,  can  you,  from  your  heart,  condemn 
him  quite  that  he  received  this  suggestion,  not 
as  the  temptation  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  as  an 
illumination  from  Heaven?  that  when,  on  the 
next  day,  the  "  Victoria"  entered  the  port,  he 
mastered  his  emotion,  and  prepared  to  meet  the 
new-comers  as  their  rightful  protector  ?  that  he 
embraced  the  old  man  with  the  warmth  and  re- 
spect of  a  son?  that  he  pressed  the  young  girl 
to  his  heart  with  a  tenderness  which  their  mutual 
loss,  although  unknown  to  her,  rendered  a  sacred 
and  genuine  feeling  within  him  ?  that  when  her 
soft  voice  called  him  "  brother,"  his  lips  trem- 
blingly responded  "  my  sister  ?" 

The  old  man  had  been  so  much  weakened  by 
the  long  and  fatiguing  over-land  route  that  he 
could  not  walk  without  support.  Frank  lifted 
him  to  a  carriage,  while  Minnie  followed,  led  by 
their  faithful  servant  Ann.     This  good  woman 


had  entered  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Howard 
about  two  years  before  Minnie's  affliction,  and 
had  become  so  much  attached  to  her  that,  when 

her  brother  had  written  that  they  should  bring 
with  them  an  English  attendant,  she  had  offered 
to  leave  her  home  and  friends  to  accompany  her 
dear  young  lady  to  India. 

On  arriving  at  the  apartments  prepared  for 
them,  the  old  man  was  placed  upon  a  couch, 
which  Frank  made  comfortable  for  him  by  pil- 
lows, and  then,  while  Ann  attended  to  the 
bringing  and  placing  of  their  trunks,  seated 
himself  at  some  distance,  and  watched  Minnie 
with  astonishment  as  she  hovered  around  her 
father,  gently  smoothing  his  thin  hair,  passing 
her  soft  hand  across  his  brow,  or  speaking  to 
him  in  her  gentle  voice.  Howard  had  often 
spoken  of  his  lovely  sister.  Frank,  therefore, 
expected  to  see  a  delicate,  pretty  blonde ;  but 
for  the  purity  and  angelic  type  of  face,  for  the 
holy  expression  of  serenity  and  love  of  the  brow 
and  closed  eyelids,  for  the  smile  of  ineffable  peace 
which  ever  hovered  over  her  features,  he  was 
totally  unprepared.  Frank  gazed  upon  her  with 
a  feeling  of  almost  terror;  for  her  impression 
upon  him  was  as  a  vision  from  Heaven,  for 
which  there  could  be  no  home  upon  earth.  He 
remained  speechless  and  bewildered  until  Min- 
nie, feeling  her  way  to  where  he  sat,  caressingly 
passed  her  hands  over  his  face,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Brother,  what  a  strong,  large  man  you  have 
grown !  The  boy  of  my  childish  recollections 
was  so  small  and  delicate  that  I  can  scarcely 
realize  that  this  great  man  can  be  my  little  bro- 
ther. But  why  are  you  so  silent  ?"  she  asked, 
after  a  pause,  as  he  made  no  reply.  "Talk  to 
me!" 

"  I  am  lost  in  admiration  of  you,"  answered 
he,  rousing  himself  and  pressing  her  hands  to 
his  lips. 

"  Ah,  now  I  know  you  are  my  brother,  you 
silly  boy !  Just  so  you  used  to  behave  to  me 
years  ago.  Do  you  know,  for  a  long  time  after 
you  left  us,  I  used  seriously  to  miss  the  incense 
of  adoration  you  were  so  constantly  offering  me? 
'Tis  well  you  left  home,  for  you  would  have 
made  a  very  vain,  silly  girl  of  me.  But  do  tell 
me  when  you  will  bring  your  friend  to  visit  us  ? 
You  wrote  so  much  about  him,  your  second  self, 
that  I  long  to  know  him." 

Frank  started  up,  and,  pushing  her  aside, 
paced  the  room  rapidly.  What  should  he  an- 
swer? He  looked  upon  the  pallid  face  of  the 
old  man,  who  lay  weak  and  helpless,  and  who 
must  so  soon  die,  then  upon  the  wondering  young 
girl,  whose  fragile  frame  looked  as  though  a 
severe  shock  might  break  it. 
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"  Is  it  not  my  duty,"  thought  he,  "  to  continuo 
tor  the  present  my  false  character,  to  spare  this 
dying  father  the  knowledge  that  his  few  remain- 
ing days  on  earth  are  soothed  by  a  stranger's 
?  that  he  must  leave  his  Minnie  without 
one  relative  on  earth  ?  My  vow  to  his  son, 
my  grateful  affection,  could  not  console  him. 
Does  not  Minnie  herself  need  all  her  strength 
to  bear  the  loss  which  must  so  soon  come  upon 
her?  She  will  need  a  brother's  sheltering  arm. 
They  are  so  happy  now  in  the  belief  that  I  be- 
long to  them  as  truly  by  naturo  as  by  affection  ! 
No,  I  must  not  undeceive  them — not  yet.  God 
will  surely  pardon  the  deceit  in  such  distressing 
circumstances." 

""Why  arc  you  thus  agitated,  my  brother?" 
cried  the  young  girl.  "  Pray,  come  to  me — speak 
to  me." 

By  a  violent  effort,  conquering  his  emotion,  he 
approached  her,  and  answered,  in  a  low,  broken 
voice — 

"  Minnie,  my  sister,  our  brother -we  shall  never 
again  see  on  earth.  The  all-merciful  Father  has 
taken  him,  I  trust,  into  a  life  of  eternal  and  infi- 
nite joy  ;  but  he  has  left  me  very  sad  and  desolate." 

"  Oh,  my  brother,  how  mournful !  Did  you 
then  love  him  so  deeply?" 

"  Love  him  ?  Better  than  aught  else  on  earth. 
Minnie,  pardon  me,  not  that  you  are  less  be- 
loved ;  but  for  years  he  has  been  my  constant 
companion  and  guide,  for  his  clear  judgment  saw 
the  right  at  a  glance,  and  his  pure,  strong  soul 
had  power  to  strengthen  and  soothe  mine  when 
I  felt  restless  and  weary.  We  had  never  parted 
for  a  single  day.  We  were  bound  together  by 
the  closest  ties  of  sympathy  and  mutual  love." 

"  Alas,  how  sadly  you  must  miss  him  !  But 
when  did  he  die,  and  how?" 

"  Yesterday,  he  left  me,  and" — 

'■  How  fortunate  that  we  have  arrived  so 
soon  !"  interrupted  Minnie.  "  Can  we  not  as- 
asist  to  make  your  life  less  lonely  without  him? 
Dear  Frank,"  she  added,  fervently,  throwing  her 
arms  around  him,  "  I  may  not  fill  his  place  in 
your  heart  or  life  ;  but  oh,  I  will  love  you  bet- 
ter than  he  could  have  done  !  for  I  will  love 
you  as  friend,  sister,  mother,  all  combined." 

"  God  bless  you  !"  ejaculated  Frank.  "  But 
will  you  never  leave  me?  You  are  so  lovely! 
Oh,  promise  me  that  you  will  not  forsake  me  so 
long  as  we  both  live  !" 

"Brother,  how  can  you  doubt  that?  I  do 
promise  I  will  never  leave  you  until  you  send 
me  away."  Then,  in  a  tone  of  sadness,  she 
added  :  "Why,  Frank,  to  whom  should  I  go?  a 
poor  blind  girl.  Where  should  I  seek  other 
protection?" 


"You  shall  never  need  other,  my  sweet  sister, 
so  long  as  Heaven  grants  me  strength." 

"I  am  sure  of  that,  Frank,  and  I  rejoice  to 
be  dependent  upon  you  ;  but  even  a  weak  blind 
girl  need  not  be  utterly  helpless.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  can  procure  a  few  pupils  for  the  harp, 
and  thus  aid  you  a  little." 

"  Minnie,  you  insult  me  !"  exclaimed  Frank, 
in  a  tone  of  distress.  "  Do  you  not  believe  me 
capable  and  willing  to  support  you,  without  re- 
quiring labor  from  those  delicate  little  fingers  '.'' 

"  Oh,  brother,  I  did  not  mean  to  wound  you  ! 
I  only  would" — 

"Minnie,"  he  interrupted,  seizing  her  hands, 
"do  not  speak  of  such  things.  For  the  present, 
at  all  events,  your  duties  are  around  that  couch  ; 
they  will  not  be  light  or  easy.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  aid  you  much  in  them.  Are  you  strong 
enough  to  tend  alone  that  dying  old  man  ?"' 

"Dying?  Frank,  do  you  think  him  dying? 
Is  there  no  hope  of  his  recovery?"  asked  the 
young  girl,  eagerly. 

"I  fear  not,"  answered  Frank;  "but  while  life 
remains,  there  is  still  hope.  Be  not  downhearted. 
You  must  keep  yourself  cheerful  and  strong  for 
his  sake;"  but, as  he  said  this,  he  glanced  doubt- 
fully at  the  slight  figure  beside  him. 

"  I  wall !  I  will !  Poor,  dear,  old  father  !" 
murmured  the  young  girl,  in  a  sorrowful  voice. 

"  And  now,  Minnie,  I  must  leave  you.  Can 
you  do  without  my  assistance  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  brother !  My  good  Ann  is  with 
me,"  answered  Minnie;  "you  forget  her.  But 
you  will  surely  return  to  us  to-night !  Father 
has  been  so  feeble  that  he  has  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  talking  with  you  ;  and  we  have  not  yet 
spoken  of  our  mother,"  she  added,  turning  her 
sightless  face  toward  the  couch  where  the  old 
man  lay  sleeping  quietly  as  an  infant. 

Frank  returned,  with  a  bursting  heart,  to  his 
own  chamber.  There,  where  each  object  which 
met  his  eye  was  sacred  from  association  with 
his  lost  friend,  where  space  itself  seemed  filled 
with  his  presence,  the  young  man  knelt  and 
prayed  God's  pardon  for  the  deceit  he  had  been 
tempted  to  practise  towards  the  father  and  sister 
of  his  friend,  that  it  might  work  good,  and  not 
evil  unto  them.  He  again  renewed  his  vow  to 
serve  and  protect  them  until  they  should  be  be- 
yond his  aid,  and  besought  the  all-wise  Father 
to  instruct  him  how  he  might  best  and  most 
faithfully  perform  that  vow,  that  when  the  proper 
moment  came  for  him  to  cast  aside  his  disguise, 
strength  might  be  granted  him  to  make  the  con- 
fession, and  poorer  to  soothe  and  console  the 
sorrow  he  must  cause.  And  no  monitor  within 
warned  him  that  now  was   the   time,  that   h9 
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ought  at  once  to  confess  his  deceit,  even  at  the 
risk,  nay,  almost  with  the  certainty  that  the  sud- 
den blow  would  hasten  the  death  of  the  old 
father,  and  leave  the  young  girl  desolate  and 
alone  (for  the  young  man  judged  rightly,  that 
his  protection,  under  such  circumstances,  she 
would  not  accept),  that  a  continuation  in  decep- 
tion, no  matter  for  what  end,  was  unpardonable 
in  the  sight  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  he  arose 
strengthened  in  his  course,  and  with  renewed 
courage  to  stifle  the  emotion  which  had  so  .nearly 
betrayed  him  in  his  first  interview  with  those 
who  were  henceforth  to  look  upon  him  as  their 
sole  earthly  stay.  For  their  sakes,  he  must,  at 
least  for  a  few  months,  wear  the  mask  he  had 
donned. 

Frank  returned  in  the  evening  to  his  newly 
adopted  relatives,  and  listened,  with  apparent 
calmness,  to  the  old  man  as  he  spoke  of  his  lost 
Minnie,  his  wife — the  only  subject  which  had 
now  power  to  rouse  him  from  the  mental  weak- 
ness into  which  long  physical  suffering  had 
thrown  him. 

Neither  father  nor  daughter  could  see  the 
changes  which  rapidly  passed  over  the  young 
man's  face  when  the  old  man  would  say:  "My 
son,  your  mother,"  or  when  the  fair  girl  laid  her 
gentle  arm  around  his  neck,  and  said :  "  Oh, 
brother,  she  loved  you  so  well !  One  of  her  last 
wishes  was  that  we  might  be  again  united,  that 
our  father  might  have  the  happiness,  which  was 
denied  her,  of  seeing  you  again.  Her  last  breath 
blest  you!"  then,  bending  her  head,  allowed  her 
tears  silently  to  flow,  a  weakness  in  which,  de- 
spite his  self-restraint,  he  could  not  help  joining 
her. 

Days  passed  into  weeks,  weeks  to  months,  and 
still  old  Mr.  Howard,  although  more  helpless 
daily,  lingered  under  the  watchful  care  of  his 
son  and  fair  daughter.  The  physician,  Dr.  Hall, 
could  do  nothing  for  him;  nevertheless,  he  per- 
sisted in  paying  almost  daily  visits  to  the  old 
man.  The  true  object  of  these  visits  was,  how- 
ever, the  gentle  girl,  who  sat  so  patiently  at  her 
sick  father's  side,  busy,  in  her  quiet  way,  with 
her  needle,  which  she  used  with  dexterity,  not- 
withstanding her  blindness,  or  moved  noiselessly 
around  the  bed  or  through  the  chamber,  perform- 
ing various  little  necessary  duties  of  a  house- 
keeper with  the  precision  and  neatness  of  a 
keen-sighted  matron.  The  young  doctor  would 
sometimes  forget  his  patients  for  hours  together, 
watching  the  quiet  motions  of  her  slight  form, 
or  listening  to  her  soft  heart-touching  voice. 
At  times,  he  would  unconsciously  gaze  upon  her 
pure  face  with  an  adoration  which,  although  she 
could  not  see  it  (by  that  species  of  magnetic  in- 


fluence which,  inexplicable,  is  still  undeniable), 
she  felt,  and  which  would  bring  the  blush  to  her 
checks,  tinging  them  with  the  pure  hue  which 
the  morning  sun  spreads  over  the  freshly  fallen 
snow  upon  a  mountain  side. 

They  had  already  been  nearly  six  months  in 
Bombay  when,  about  sunset  one  evening,  the 
old  man,  after  having  lain  for  several  hours  in 
a  state  of  unconsciousness,  called  his  children 
to  him,  intrusted  Minnie  anew  to  her  brother's 
care,  blessed  them  both,  requested  Frank  to  read 
to  him  certain  portions  of  Scripture,  after  which, 
he  desired  Minnie  to  sing  a  hymn  which  her 
mother  had  composed  and  taught  her.  The  poor 
girl  seated  herself  upon  the  bed  beside  him,  and, 
taking  his  hand  within  hers,  began  in  a  trembling 
voice.  Frank  saw  that  the  old  man  was  dying, 
and,  ere  she  had  sung  the  concluding  line  of  the 
hymn,  his  spirit  passed  away. 

Minnie  lay  for  some  time  speechless,  tearless, 
embracing  the  stiff  form  of  her  father;  then, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  grief,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  Frank,  who  stood  at  the  bedside. 

"  Sister !"  exclaimed  he,  pressing  her  fervently 
to  him,  "we  stand  alone  now  !  We  must  be  all 
in  all  to  each  other.     Oh,  love  me,  Minnie  !" 

"Brother,  whom  have  I  now  but  you  to  love?" 

"Minnie,  will  you  cling  to  me,  love  me,  what- 
ever the  future  may  bring?" 

Her  tears  choked  her  utterance;  but  a  fond 
embrace  answered  him. 

"God  in  Heaven  bless  you,  my  Minnie!"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  which  was  almost  a  groan,  as  he 
thought  of  the  startling,  mournful  revelation  he 
must  make  to  her  ere  many  hours. 

Meanwhile,  he  must  attend  to  the  present 
emergencies.  With  the  assistance  of  Ann  and 
her  friend,  the  landlord's  wife,  all  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  burial,  and  the  next  day, 
followed  by  Frank,  Dr.  Hall,  and  the  brothers 
Robson,  the  old  man  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his 
son ;  this  fact  was,  however,  known  to  Frank 
alone. 

Poor  Minnie's  grief  was  so  intense  that  Frank's 
heart  was  wrung.  He  could  not  summon  forti- 
tude to  add  to  her  misery,  or  rather  to  withdraw 
from  her  her  only  consolation,  which  was  her 
trust  in  him. 

Thus,  a  week  passed,  at  the  end  of  which, 
Dr.  Hall  sought  our  hero,  told  him  he  loved  his 
sister,  and  begged  his  aid  in  proffering  his  suit. 
His  aid  !  Frank  was  paralyzed.  The  idea  of 
Minnie's  marrying  had  never  entered  his  mind. 
The  young  physician  spoke  eloquently  of  his 
deep  love  for  her,  of  the  unceasing  tenderness 
with  which  his  affection  should  make  bright  her 
earthly  path ;  each  word  found  a  wildly  respons- 
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lve  echo  in  Frank's  heart  also.  His  own  feel- 
ings were  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  him. 
Now  the  truth  flashed  upon  him;  his  love  for 
Minnie  was  not  the  brother's  love  he  had  im- 
agined, but  a  yearning,  jealous  devotion,  which, 
during  the  intimate  intercourse  and  seclusion  of 
their  lifo  during  the  past  few  months,  had  taken 
deep  root,  and  spread  through  every  fibre  of  his 
heart  with  a  strength  which  now  overpowered 
him.  Its  stormy  throbbing  choked  his  voice  as 
he  attempted  to  stammer  some  reply;  then,  with 
a  deep  groan,  he  fell  senseless. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
abruptly  left  the  astonished  physician,  rushed 
to  his  own  home,  and,  passing  rapidly  through 


the  room  where  Minnie  sat,  heedless  of  ner 
question :  "  Brother,  what  has  brought  you 
home  so  early?"  locked  himself  in  his  own 
chamber. 

Who  can  picture  the  anguish  with  which  his 
soul  was  torn?  He  raved  wTildly  until  recalled 
to  reason  by  Minnie's  voice  at  the  door,  beseech- 
ing him,  in  tones  of  terror,  to  tell  her  what  mis- 
fortune had  so  distressed  him.  The  sound  of 
the  beloved  voice  sent  a  shudder  through  his 
frame ;  then,  conquering  himself,  ho  replied,  in 
a  hollow  tone:  "Don't  bo  alarmed,  Minnie. 
Leave  me  alone  for  awhile.  I  will  come  and 
speak  with  you  afterwards." 

Sorrowfully,  the  poor  girl  obeyed. 
(To  be  continued). 


HINTS    FOR    LADIES. 


Rose  red  cannot  bo  put  in  contact  with  the 
rosiest  complexions  without  causing  them  to  lose 
some  of  their  freshness.  Dark  red  is  less  ob- 
jectionable for  certain  complexions  than  rose 
red,  because,  being  higher  than  this  latter,  it 
tends  to  impart  whiteness  to  them  in  consequence 
of  contrast  of  tone. 

Green  Drapery. — A  delicate  green  is,  on  the 
contrary,  favorable  to  all  fair  complexions  which 
are  deficient  in  rose,  and  which  may  have  more 
imparted  to  it  without  inconvenience ;  but  it  is 
not  so  favorable  to  complexions  that  are  more 
red  than  rosy,  nor  to  those  that  have  a  tint  of 
orange  mixed  with  brown,  because  the  red  they 
add  to  this  tint  will  be  of  a  brick-red  hue.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  dark  green  will  be  less  objec- 
tionable than  a  delicate  green. 

Yellow  Drapery. — Yellow  imparts  violet  to  a 
fair  skin ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  less  favorable 
than  delicate  green.  To  those  skins  which  are 
more  yellow  than  orange,  it  imparts  white ;  but 
this  combination  is  very  dull  and  heavy  for  a 
fair  complexion.  When  the  skin  is  tinted  more 
with  orange  than  yellow,  we  can  make  it  roseate 
by  neutralizing  the  yellow.  It  produces  this 
effect  upon  the  black-haired  type,  and  it  is  thus 
that  it  suits  brunettes. 

Violet  Draperies. — Violet,  the  complimentary 
of  yellow,  produces  contrary  effects;  thus,  it 
imparts  some  greenish  yellow  to  fair  complex- 
ions ;  it  augments  the  yellow  tint  of  yellow  and 
orange  skins.  The  little  blue  there  may  be  in 
a  complexion,  it  makes  green.  Violet,  then,  is 
one  of  the  least  favorable  colors  to  the  skin,  at 
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least  when  it  is  not  sufficiently  deep  to  whiten 
it  by  contrast  of  tone. 

Blue  Drapery. — Blue  imparts  orange,  which 
is  susceptible  of  allying  itself  favorably  to  white 
and  the  light  flesh  tints  of  fair  complexions, 
which  have  already  a  more  or  less  determined 
tint  of  this  color.  Blue  is  then  suitable  to  most 
blondes,  and,  in  this  case,  justifies  its  reputation. 
It  will  not  suit  brunettes,  since  they  have  already 
too  much  of  orange. 

Orange  Drapery. — Orange  is  too  brilliant  to 
be  elegant;  it  makes  fair  complexions  blue, 
whitens  those  who  have  an  orange  tint,  and 
gives  a  green  hue  to  those  of  a  yellow  tint. 

White  Drapery. — Drapery  of  a  lustreless  white, 
such  as  cambric  muslin,  assorts  well  with  a  fresh 
complexion,  of  which  it  relieves  the  rose-color ; 
but  it  is  unsuitable  to  complexions  which  may 
have  a  disagreeable  tint,  because  white  always 
exalts  all  colors  by  raising  their  tone,  conse- 
quently, it  is  unsuitable  to  those  skins  which, 
without  having  this  disagreeable  tint,  very  nearly 
approach  it.  Very  light  white  draperies,  such 
as  muslin,  plaited  or  point  lace,  have  an  entirely 
different  aspect. 

Black  Drapery. — Black  draperies,  lowering 
the  tone  of  the  colors  with  which  they  are  in 
juxtaposition,  whiten  the  skin;  but  if  the  ver- 
milion or  rosy  parts  are  to  a  certain  point  distant 
from  the  drapery,  it  will  follow  that,  although 
lowered  in  tone,  they  appear  relatively  to  the 
white  parts  of  the  skin  contiguous  to  this  same 
drapery  redder  than  if  the  contiguity  to  the  black 
did  not  exist. 


GODEY'S  COURSE   OF  LESSONS  IN  DRAWING. 
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LESSON    XX. 
perspective  drawing.     (Continued.) 

Fig.  26  shows  the  manner  by  which  the  various 
lines  of  an  oblique  perspective  view  of  a  house 
are  obtained.  Let  A  B  be  the  base-line,  and  let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  perspective  plan  of  the 
house  has  been  obtained  in  the  proper  manner ; 
required  to  find  the  true  perspective  heights  of 
the  house  and  its  various  parts,  namely,  the  roof, 
cornice,  upper  and  lower  windows,  string-course, 
heads  and  sills  of  windows,  and  plinth,  includ- 
ing also  the  three  steps  at  the  front-door.  Pro- 
duce the  lower  line  a  b  of  one  side  of  the  house 
till  it  meets  the  base-line,  and  at  the  intersection 
C  erect  a  perpendicular  C  d,  on  which  set  off, 
according  to  the  scale,  the  proper  heights  of  the 
various  points  and  objects  desired;  set  off  also 
from  the  same  line,  and  in  proper  proportion,  all 
projections  from  it,  such  as  the  steps,  window- 
sills,  and  cornice;  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  all 
depressions,  such  as  the  window-recesses.  This 
will  give  the  outline  of  the  house  in  elevation ; 
and  the  true  dimensions  of  these  parts,  according 
to  the  scale,  being  thus  obtained  at  the  plane 
of  delineation,  must  now  be  transferred  to  their 
perspective  positions  in  the  picture.  From  the 
various  points  and  angles  of  the  different  parts 
on  this  line,  draw  lines  to  the  vanishing-point 
V  1,  which  lines  will  denote  the  perspective 
heights  of  those  points  and  angles  at  any  dis- 
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tance  in  the  picture.  Obtain  from  the  base  of 
the  plane  of  delineation  on  the  ground-plan,  the 
vertical  lines  denoting  the  three  corners  of  the 
house  ;  as  also  those  showing  the  front  corners 
of  the  cornice,  plinth,  and  steps.  From  the 
intersections  of  these  front  corner-lines  with 
the  vanishing-lines  to  V  1  draw  similar  vanish- 
ing-lines to  V  2,  which  will  give  the  perspective 
heights  of  the  corresponding  windows,  sills,  &c. 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  The  sides  of 
the  windows,  sills,  and  door  may  now  be  deter- 
mined by  vertical  lines  obtained  as  shown  in 
fig.  25,  and  the  sides  of  the  steps  by  lines  from 
their  points  in  the  elevation  to  their  respective 
vanishing-points  V  1  and  V2. 

The  student  will  perceive  that  by  this  process 
not  only  perspective  heights,  but  also  breadths 
or  widths  are  determined ;  for  the  points  of  the 
projections  and  recesses,  as  of  the  cornice,  sills, 
and  steps,  are  obtained  in  their  horizontal  as 
well  as  vertical  distance  from  each  other.  Thus 
the  breadth  e  C  of  the  lower  step  is  shown  in 
true  perspective  width  at  g ;  and  the  same  of  the 
widths  of  the  sills,  projection  of  cornice,  and 
depth  of  window-recesses.  All  these  are  deter 
mined  by  the  intersections  of  perpendiculars  from 
the  base-line  (transferred  from  intersections  of 
visual  lines  with  the  base-line  on  the  plan)  with 
vanishing-lines  from  the  elevation  at  the  plane 
of  delineation. 

By  the  aid  of  the  examples  which  have  been 
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given,  it  is  hoped  the  student  will  have  acquired 
a  general  idea  of  the  principles  and  rules  by 
winch  perspective  drawings  are  regulated.  He 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  work  out  each  ex- 
ample for  himself,  by  the  aid  of  the  descriptions 
given,  to  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  admissible 
from  the  size  of  these  lessons;  such  a  course  will 
give  him  a  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  art  than  simply  reading  them  over.  As  the 
vanishing-points  and  point  of  distance  will  be 
found  frequently  to  have  their  situations  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  drawing,  which  would 
necessitate  a  much  larger  sheet  of  drawing-paper 
than  the  drawing  itself  actually  requires,  he  is 
advised  to  stretch  a  sheet  of  common  cartridge- 
paper  on  aboard  of  large  dimensions;  and  having 
cut  his  drawing-paper  somewhat  larger,  but  not 
very  much  so,  than  the  size  of  the  proposed 
drawing,  to  fasten  it  down  on  the  centre  of  the 
board  over  the  cartridge-paper  by  small  brass- 
headed  pins  at  each  corner,  taking  care,  by  the 
aid  of  the  T  square,  that  the  sides  of  the  draw- 
ing-paper are  parallel  with  those  of  the  drawing- 
board.  By  following  this  plan,  those  lines  and 
points  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  draw- 
ing will  be  continued  on  the  cartridge-paper, 
and  when  the  drawing  is  finished  it  may  be 
taken  off  by  loosening  the  pins;  and  if  the  lines 
on  the  cartridge-paper  be  then  obliterated  with 
india-rubber,  and  another  piece  of  drawing-paper 
pinned  down,  the  same  cartridge-paper  will  serve 
for  several  successive  drawings.  Of  course,  care 
must  be  taken  that  when  a  drawing  has  been 
pinned  down  and  once  commenced,  it  ought  not 
to  be  removed  till  finished ;  otherwise  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  may  not  be  rcfixed  in  precisely 
the  same  position,  which  would  alter  the  relative 
positions  of  all  the  points  and  lines  with  respect 
to  the  drawing. 

The  student  being  thus  familiarized  with 
parallel  and  oblique  perspective — which  two 
terms  comprise  the  representation  of  the  forms 
of  all  objects  at  any  distance  and  from  any 
given  point  of  view — will  find  no  difficulty  in 
applying  their  principles  and  modes  of  proceed- 
ing to  more  complicated  objects  than  have  been 
here  illustrated;  keeping  always  the  leading 
principle  in  view.  In  most  of  the  examples, 
the  existence  of  a  ground-plan  of  the  object  has 
been  presupposed ;  and  this  will  generally  be 
found  the  most  convenient  way  of  working 
(sometimes  further  aided  in  elaborate  objects  by 
an  elevation).  It  will  mostly  be  found  in  large 
drawings  convenient  to  have  the  plan  and  ele- 
vation on  separate  paper,  drawing  a  line  across 
the  plan  to  represent  the  situation  of  the  imagi- 
nary transparent  plane  of  delineation,  marking 


the  station  in  its  assumed  situation  on  the  plan, 
and  drawing  thence  visual  lines  to  the  points  of 
the  object. 

When  objects  are  to  be  drawn  in  perspective 
to  a  scale  of  feet  or  inches,  which  is  neccssary 
in  architectural  and  some  other  subjects,  the 
scale  must  in  all  cases  be  set  off  at  the  plane  of 
delineation,  that  is,  either  at  the  upper,  lower, 
or  side  lines  of  the  drawings ;  and  must  never 
be  set  off  on  the  objects  themselves,  unless  they 
are  supposed  to  be  close  to  lhat  plane. 

In  most  of  the  preceding  illustrations  the  per- 
spective view  has  been  drawn  with  four  lines, 
representing  the  boundary  of  the  imaginary 
transparent  plane  through  which  the  objects  are 
seen ;  but  in  figs.  25  and  26  these  lines  arc 
omitted,  as  they  are  in  no  way  essential  to  the 
drawing,  though  often  useful  as  a  boundary, 
representing  an  opening  or  glazed  frame,  through 
which  the  picture  is  supposed  to  be  seen.  Draw- 
ings in  which  this  boundary  does  not  exist  are 
called  vignettes;  and  are  in  all  cases  supposed 
to  be  seen  through  such  imaginary  plane,  though 
its  outline  be  not  represented  by  lines. 

The  elements  of  linear  perspective  being  now 
explained,  let  us  pass  on  to  that  which  refers  to 
the  force  and  distinctness  with  which  objects 
should  be  drawn  in  proportion  to  their  supposed 
distance  from  the  spectator,  and  which  is  called 
aerial  perspective.  As  objects  apparently  dimin- 
ish in  size  according  to  their  distance,  it  follows 
that  at  a  certain  distance  small  objects,  and  at  a 
greater  distance  those  of  somewhat  larger  size, 
will  be  so  diminished  as  to  be  imperceptible. 
Lines,  therefore,  near  the  eye,  of  great  thickness 
(speaking  artistically,  not  with  strict  geometrical 
truth),  lose  a  portion  of  their  apparent  thickness 
as  they  recede  from  it,  till  they  are  altogether  lost 
in  the  distance ;  and  if  prolonged,  would  fade 
long  before  they  reached  the  horizon.  For  this 
reason,  objects  at  a  certain  distance  lose  a  portion 
of  their  distinctness,  and  become  more  or  less 
confused  with  each  other.  There  is  also  another 
reason:  the  further  an  object  is  removed  from 
the  spectator,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  air 
between  it  and  him  through  which  it  has  to  be 
viewed  ;  and  though  the  atmosphere  is  a  highly 
rare  medium,  it  still  possesses  a  certain  small 
degree  of  density,  which  tends  still  further  to 
diminish  the  distinctness  of  distant  objects,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  through  which 
the  visual  rays  have  to  pass.  In  certain  states 
of  weather,  such  as  a  damp  or  cloudy  day,  this 
density  is  increased,  and  distant  objects  become 
consequently  less  distinct.  These  circumstances 
being  duly  kept  in  view  by  the  artist,  and  having 
their  proper  influence  on  the  strength  of  his  Une9 
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and  depth  of  his  tints,  materially  enhance  the 
perspective  effect  of  his  drawing.  The  lines  of 
distant  objects  should  be  very  lightly  traced  with 
a  fine-pointed  pencil,  while  the  strength  and 
breadth  of  those  representing  objects  nearer  the 
plane  of  delineation  should  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approach  it.  The  same  rule 
must  apply  to  the  depth  of  tints  and  shadows ; 
those  of  objects  supposed  to  be  at  a  great  dis- 


tance should  be  faint  and  light,  those  in  the 
foreground  must  be  dark  and  forcible,  and  those 
of  the  middle  picture  must  have  an  intermediate 
strength.  In  short,  in  proportion  as  objects 
approach  the  plane  of  delineation  from  the  hori- 
zontal line  which  forms  the  limit  of  the  distance 
that  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye,  so  must  the 
thickness  of  their  lines  and  depth  of  their  tints 
and  shadows  increase  in  the  same  proportion. 


— 4  -•  ♦  •->— 


NOTES    FROM    DREAMLAND 


Deah  Book  : — 

On  the  morning  of  this  dreary  day,  I  thought 
I  would  write  you  a  letter;  but,  being  a  stranger 
to  you,  though  you  are  not  to  me,  I  must  intro- 
duce myself.  My  name  you  will  see  at  the  end 
of  this  letter,  and  did  you  possess  the  talismanic 
glass  of  which  the  story  tells,  you  would  see  it 
deeply  engraven  on  a  human  heart.  There  is 
but  one  that  bears  the  impress,  and  that  is 
"  Charlie's."  We  are  wedded,  Charlie  and  I,  and 
dwell  in  a  little  paradise  above  the  haunts  of 
men.  We  are  a  world  within  ourselves,  holding 
but  little  communion  with  the  outer.  True, 
he  leaves  me  sometimes,  and  goes  forth  into  the 
world,  hut  'tis  only  to  gather  the  bright  and 
beautiful  things  that  are  to  deck  my  fairy  home. 

I,  too,  have  a  source  of  joy  for  him.  I  have 
a  spirit-harp  that  sometimes  sends  forth  strains 
that  glad  his  inmost  being.  My  songs  are  silent 
ones  to  other  ears ;  but  to  him  they  are  fraught 
with  a  living  melody,  whose  notes  will  linger, 
echo,  and  vibrate  after  the  hand  that  created 
them  shall  be  cold  in  death. 

Hearken,  and  I  will  sing  a  strain.  It  should 
be  sung,  with  only  the  chosen  near,  in  the  dim 
twilight,  when  most  we  feel  the  spirit  of 

DREAMING. 

'Tis  eve,  and  a  shadowy  stillness 

Steals  silently  o'er  my  soul, 
And  the  murmurs  of  distant  music, 

In  rippling  accents,  roll 
O'er  my  spirits,  light  and  joyous 

And  dreamy  visions  glide 
Adown  my  soul's  clear  pathway, 

Liue  a  bark  upon  the  tide. 

This  eve  is  the  last  and  the  brightest — 

The  last  of  my  seventeenth  year ; 
And  oh,  the  bright  visions  of  gladness 

That  memory  reveals  to  me  here ! 
And  shadowy,  too,  are  the  visions, 

And  dampened  with  grief's  pearly  dew  ; 


The  clouds  do  but  soften  the  radiance 
That  else  were  too  brilliant  to  view. 

•  •••••• 

I  gaze,  and,  my  spirit  beholding 

The  year  that  is  fleeting  away, 
It  yearns  for  the  scenes  now  departing, 

As  longs  the  lone  watcher  for  day ; 
And  it  flies  to  the  place  it  has  chosen, 

The  breast  of  its  own  spirit-love, 
And  whispers,  in  tenderest  accent, 

Its  message  of  hope  from  above. 

•  •••••• 

To  know  him  is  to  love  him  ; 

And  other  hearts  than  mine 
Their  happiest,  brightest  blessings 

Around  his  path  will  twine ; 
And  fairy  forms  will  greet  him, 

And  beauty's  eye  will  beam, 
And  the  dark-eyed  poetess  soon  will  be 

To  him  as  a  distant  dream. 

But  he'll  dwell  not  long  'mid  the  sons  of  men; 

And  when  his  spirit  flies 
From  its  beautiful  tenement  here  on  earth 

To  its  home  in  the  starry  skies, 
My  soul  shall  follow,  and  among 

The  blessed  robed  in  white, 
I  will  appear  his  spirit  bride 

In  those  glittering  halls  of  light. 

To  wander  is  the  dreamer's  privilege ;  hence, 
I  make  no  excuse  for  straying  from  my  first  in- 
tent. I  was  writing  a  letter,  but  I  will  no  more. 
I  know  not  if  this  will  be  accepted.  As  I  said 
before,  you  are  no  stranger  to  me.  I  have  bent 
over  your  pages  when  the  voice  of  duty  called 
me  elsewhere.  Now,  if  my  letter  please  you, 
come  to  Dreamland  and  spend  an  hour  with  me, 
and  you  shall  see  the  beauties  of  my  home,  the 
jewels  in  my  casket,  my  regal  diadem,  for  I  am 
queen  of  this  retreat,  and  I  will  serve  you  dainty 
viands  with  my  own  hand  in  a  manner  befitting 
my  princely  guest ;  and  I  will  show  you  my  he- 
loved,  my  immortal.  I  cannot  offer  more  in- 
ducements. Should  these  be  sufficient,  you  will 
ever  be  thrice  welcome.  Etheria. 


THE    CHAPEL    CHORISTEKS. 


BY     ALICE     B  .     N  E  A  L . 


"Gloria  in  excelcis"  rang  through  the  little 
chapel  in  a  clear  volume  of  sound  that  rose  above 
the  accompaniment  of  the  organ,  and  was  just 
shaded  and  softened  by  the  flute-like  tenor  that 
accompanied  that  single  female  voice. 

Many  of  the  sunbrowncd  seamen  who  wor- 
shipped there  knew  the  voice  and  the  singer, 
and  listened  the  more  earnestly,  because  of  her, 
to  the  chants  and  psalms,  and  the  sermon  that 
followed.  It  was  "  English  Bessie"  who  came 
among  their  wives  and  children  on  many  a  kindly 
errand,  and  had  always  a  cheerful  word  for  the 
sick  and  desponding.  The  men  called  her  "  a 
hearty  lass,"  and  wished  many  a  "  blessing  on 
her  honest  face."  Their  wives,  in  Sunday  dress, 
and  proud  of  the  stalwart  arms  in  which  they 
leaned,  "  thought  it  shame"  that  she  had  not 
chosen  from  among  the  rough  and  hardy  wooers 
by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

Prayer  and  chant  were  over,  and  the  still 
sermon  time  came,  when  Bessie's  duties  were 
ended ;  and  she  drew  the  crimson  curtain  aside 
to  look  and  listen  with  the  rest.  The  warm 
summer  sun  came  quivering  from  the  water 
through  the  lance-shaped  windows,  and  lighted 
up  the  pale,  grave  face  of  the  clergyman  in  his 
pulpit  and  the  strangely  gathered  audience. 

Some  were  boatmen,  or  hands  from  coasting 
vessels,  whose  occupation  allowed  them  leisure 
for  home  and  its  comforts.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  their  wives  and  little  ones  in  all  the 
smartness  of  their  Sunday  costume,  relieved  by 
scarfs  or  shawls  of  bright  foreign  weaving,  the 
gift  of  some  successful  relative  on  a  return 
voyage.  The  children  sat  uneasily  on  the  high 
benches,  and  looked  at  the  flies  on  the  window, 
or  studied  the  pictures  in  their  prayer-books,  as 
children  will.  These  were  the  more  regular 
attendants  of  the  chapel.  Beyond  them,  the 
trim  blue  jacket  of  a  man-of-war's  man  was  the 
contented  neighbor  of  some  "  lubberly  whaler," 
in  ordinary  intercourse  a  special  aversion.  And 
there  were  men  whose  dress  had  no  pretension 
to  Sunday  neatness,  who  scarcely  knew  one  day 
of  the  week  from  another,  except  that  the  se- 
venth was,  in  some  sort,  a  day  of  rest  even  with 
the  hardest  captains  under  whom  they  sailed, 
who  were  there  they  scarcely  knew  how  or  why, 
from  idle  whim  or  vague  curiosity,  to  hear  the 
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music  or  "  what  the  parson  would  have  to  say," 
gathered  literally  from  the  highways  and  by- 
ways, and  compelled  to  come  in. 

There  were  unusual  sights  and  sounds  for 
church-goers  without.  Now  loud  oaths  or 
snatches  of  a  sailor  song  from  some  group  stroll- 
ing along  the  wharves,  then  a  hiss  of  steam,  a 
flitting  past  of  streamers,  as  the  Sunday  plea- 
sure-boats left  on  their  crowded  hourly  trips 
down  the  bay.  Bells  rang  and  dogs  barked, 
men  shouted  or  laughed  with  coarse,  unseemly 
merriment  at  coarser  jests,  the  chapel  rocked 
and  swayed  in  the  swell  of  some  arriving  or 
departing  vessel,  and  a  steady,  glaring  heat 
struck  upon  the  small  organ-loft,  whoso  occu- 
pants were  familiar  with  all  this  in  the  discharge 
of  their  self-appointed  duty. 

Heat  and  cold  were  alike  to  them  so  long  as 
they  could  lead  in  the  "common  praise"  and 
respond  to  the  "  common  prayer"  of  those  in 
whom  they  thus  evinced  untiring  interest. 
English  Bessie,  for  the  sake  of  the  father  and 
brother,  buried  by  one  wave  from  the  same 
wreck ;  and  the  blind  man  at  her  side,  whose 
white  hands  drew  such  noble  music  from  the 
organ's  keys,  while  he  sang  the  pure,  clear  tenor 
of  which  we  spoke. 

He  sat  with  his  face  turned  towards  Bessie,  as 
if  his  sightless  eyes  longed  to  know  the  features 
of  this  familiar  friend,  whom  he  had  never  yet 
seen.  His  long  hair,  thrown  backwards  from  a 
forehead  that  had  never  known  exposure, 
touched  the  broad  linen  collar,  turned  over  a 
simple  ribbon,  tied  carelessly  about  the  throat. 
His  dress  was  simple  and  far  from  new,  but  neat, 
so  neat  that  you  wondered  to  know  a  woman's 
hand  had  not  arranged  it.  Music  was  at  once 
his  passion  and  his  livelihood.  For  the  rest,  he 
had  no  relatives  and  no  dependence. 

It  was  a  singular  friendship  that  had  grown 
up  between  these  two,  who  met  not  elsewhere ; 
and  when  the  sermon  was  done,  it  was  pleasant 
to  sec  the  sisterly  care  with  which  she  handed 
him  his  hat  and  staff,  and  led  him  down  the 
narrow  stairs,  where  he  must  have  groped  slowly 
but  for  her  hand. 

"Here  is  the  sill,  Richard,"  she  said,  "anu 
here  the  door;  and  there  is  the  rector  waiting 
to  speak  with  you." 
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But  the  quick  car  of  the  blind  man  discovered 
another  step,  and,  though  he  listened  to  the 
kindly  words  of  the  grave  rector,  he  heard  an 
invitation  given  and  refused  where  Bessie  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  vestibule. 

"  What  did  he  want?"  asked  Richard,  in  the 
quick,  excited  manner  peculiar  to  him,  as  his 
hand  was  once  more  placed  in  that  firm,  reliant 
clasp,  and  she  led  him  over  the  swaying  plank 
to  the  shore. 

"  Steady !  There,  now  you  are  on  the 
wharf,"  Bessie  said,  as  she  might  have  soothed 
an  excited  child.     "Who?     What?     Allen?" 

"Yes,  Allen.  I  heard  his  voico  when  Mr. 
Storey  was  talking.  When  did  the  '  Bess'  come 
in?     He  has  had  a  quick  trip." 

"Not  very;  the  usual  time.  There,  now, 
you  do  not  need  my  hand  any  longer." 

"Why  do  you  take  it  away,  Bessie?  There 
is  a  crossing  yet,  and  those  piles  of  lumber." 

"  Yes" — and  she  laughed  pleasantly — "  but 
you  know  them  as  well  as  I  do.  You  could 
lead  me  here." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  he  answered  below  his 
breath,  for  the  blindness  was  still  a  dark  horror 
to  him.     "  But  Allen." 

"  He  only  asked  about  to-night,  if  I  should 
go  to  chapel,  and" — 

"  If  he  could  walk  with  you.  When  are  you 
going  to  be  married  ?"  he  added,  abruptly. 

But  Bessie  only  pointed  out  a  loose  round 
stone  in  the  crossing,  as  if  she  did  not  hear  the 
question. 

"  Mother 's  not  so  well  to-day,  and  I  cannot 
go  as  far  as  usual,"  she  said,  as  they  entered  a 
narrow,  crooked  street.  "  How  bright  and  plea- 
sant it  must  look  out  at  the  asylum  now,  with 
all  the  roses  in  bloom  !" 

"  Yes,  if  one  could  see  them." 

"  Richard,  you  are  not  thankful  to-night  for 
what  you  can  enjoy,"  said  the  young  girl,  ear- 
nestly. "  You  have  a  cheerful  home  and  fresh, 
sweet-scented  air  and  cheerful  society." 

"Go  on,  Bessie.  You  mean  'while  you  are 
shut  up  in  this  close  street  with  a  sick  mother, 
and  your  bread  to  gain  by  your  needle.'  But 
then  there  is  Allen !"  and  the  gloomy  tone  came 
back  again. 

"  Let  him  be  there,"  Bessie  answered,  de- 
cidedly, pausing  at  her  own  door-stone.  "Ri- 
chard, you  sang  'Benedic,  anima  mea'  this 
afternoon  ;  remember  it  on  your  way  home.  I 
shall  so  long  as  my  mother  has  a  shelter,  and  I 
have  health  and  strength  to  work  for  her.  Take 
care  now,  and  look  out  for  the  carriages  and  the 
crossings.     I  shall  have  time  for  a  practice  hour 


on  Wednesday  evening.     You  may  come  to  tea 
if  you  like." 

The  blind  man's  staff  rang  upon  the  pave- 
ment as  he  went  on  his  lonely  way,  not  know- 
ing that  she  stood  upon  the  door-stone,  and 
watched  for  his  safety  60  long  as  he  was  in 
sight.  He  did  not  know  what  should  make  him 
so  restless  and  disturbed  about  this  marriage. 
It  was  right  and  natural,  and  what  he  could  have 
wished  for  Bessie.  They  would  be  finely  paired, 
the  high-spirited,  energetic  woman  and  her  sailor 
lover.  He  so  tall,  and  bronzed,  and  stalwart,  as 
Bessie's  husband  ought  to  be,  frank  and  gene- 
rous, as  sailors  ever  are. 

Richard  Langdon,  the  blind  music-teacher, 
still  lived  in  the  asylum  where  he  had  studied 
his  beautiful  art,  with  the  love  and  confidence 
of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  rooms  were  of  no- 
ble proportions,  the  grounds  fragrant  with  sweet- 
scented  shrubbery,  and  cool  with  the  shadow  of 
heavy  foliage.  Here,  he  walked  that  still  Sab- 
bath afternoon,  and  thought  upon  his  aimless, 
joyless  childhood,  and  what  if  he  had  had  a  sis- 
ter like  Bessie  to  cheer  it.  There  were  many 
hours  when  his  mind  preyed  upon  itself;  it  had 
always  been  so  in  the  pauses  of  study,  but  never 
so  much  as  now. 

So,  he  wandered  down  the  rose-walk,  listen- 
ing to  the  murmur  of  voices  that  rose  from  the 
play-ground  beyond  the  garden,  and  envying  the 
children  their  Sabbath  rest  and  peace.  But  his 
mind  would  go  back  to  Bessie  and  their  first  ac- 
quaintance, when  she  came  to  offer  her  fresh, 
strong,  but  untrained  voice  to  assist  him  lead  in 
the  chapel  music.  His  nature  was  so  gentle  that 
her  quick,  stirring  way  was  not  pleasant  to  him 
at  first;  it  was  not  his  idea  of  womanliness. 
He  liked  her  better  when  he  found  how  much  in 
earnest  she  was  to  improve  this  one  talent,  and 
how  grateful  for  his  instructions.  Now  when 
they  were  together,  he  laid  aside  the  timid  un- 
certainty of  step  and  manner,  trusting  to  her 
guidance.  When  she  was  married,  all  these 
pleasant  walks  and  rehearsals  must  end,  for  she 
would  have  new  duties  and  companionship  and 
pleasures.  No  wonder  he  was  restless  and  dis- 
turbed. 

The  pale,  gentle  widow  had  a  welcome  for 
him  when  the  appointed  evening  came;  and  he 
sat  down  near  her,  in  the  open  door,  until  Bes- 
sie should  come  in.     He  could  feel  the  neatness 
of  all  around  him,  and  heard  the  cat  purring  in 
the  door-sill  and  the  kettle  singing  its  pleasant 
\    evening  song  in  the  outer  room.     It  was  all  so 
[    still  and  homelike  to  him,  though  he  had  never 
5    known  a  home  but  in  his  dreams ;  so  different 
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from  the  clatter  of  feet  through  the  corridors  of 
the  asylum,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors, 
the  hum  of  children  conning  their  lessons,  or  tho 
discordance  o"f  the  tortured  musical  instruments 
under  the  hands  of  unskilful  pupils.  He  won- 
dered if  the  gay,  boisterous  sailor  would  appre- 
ciate this  quiet  rest,  so  dear  to  him,  and  Bessie's 
invalid  mother,  with  her  delicate  tastes  and 
instincts. 

When  tea  was  over,  and  the  household  duties 
were  ended  for  the  day,  though  it  was  pleasant 
to  hear  Bessie  go  so  easily  about  them,  she  came, 
for  the  first  time,  and  sat  down  by  him  on  the 
door-stone,  for  the  house  was  one  of  those  low, 
old-fashioned  tenements  where  you  step  from  the 
street  into  tho  dwelling-room  at  once.  The 
street  was  still  and  deserted,  save  now  and  then 
a  solitary  footstep  echoed  along  the  pavement, 
and  died  away  in  the  shadows  beyond.  A  mas- 
sive, but  long-disused  warehouse,  built  when  this 
narrow  street  had  its  great  commercial  fame  and 
influence,  loomed  opposite  to  them,  the  iron- 
bound  doors  and  shuttcrless  windows  gleaming 
in  the  moonlight,  an  old,  decayed,  but  to  Bessie 
a  pleasant  neighbor.  It  was  better  to  sit  by  her 
window  and  imagine  the  days  of  its  ancient  bus- 
tle and  opulence  than  to  watch  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  some  thriftless  housekeeper,  or  her 
neglected  children  quarrelling  on  the  pavement. 
To-night,  it  was  especially  pleasant  to  see  it  so 
softly  shadowed;  and  she  described  it  to  the 
blind  man  as  she  would  have  drawn  the  picture 
of  a  friend. 

And  yet  she  could  not  draw  a  portrait  of  her- 
self that  satisfied  him.  She  always  turned  away 
with  some  jest  upon  her  stout  figure  and  heavy 
features,  which  displeased  and  annoyed  him,  for 
he  never  could  make  her  anything  but  beautiful 
in  his  mind. 

"I  will  ask  her  now,"  thought  Richard,  "  be- 
fore any  one  lias  a  claim  upon  her ;"  and,  with 
quick  impulse,  he  preferred  a  long-indulged,  but 
unspoken  request. 

"  If  you  will  only  let  me  touch  your  hair — 
your  face  one  instant,  Bessie,  as  I  do  when  I 
wish  to  know  my  friends  and  pupils  better,  I 
shall  be  more  contented  when  you  are  Allen's 
wife.  You  have  been  such  a  dear,  true  friend 
to  me !" 

She  took  up  both  his  hands,  and,  stooping,  laid 
them  on  her  bowed  head. 

u  As  I  thought,"  he  murmured  rather  than 
spoke ;  and  his  hands  shook  and  trembled,  though 
she  was  so  quiet  beneath  their  touch.  "  Soft, 
wavy  hair;  it  is  brown,  I  know,  brown  and 
silken  as  a  child's.  The  broad,  open  forehead, 
that  belongs  to  you,  Bessie.     I  know  how  your 


eyes  look  now,  honest  and  fearless  and  very 
truthful ;  such  long  lashes,  and  your  check  so 
round  and  smooth  !  How  could  you  tell  me 
that  you  were  not  beautiful !" 

"Because  I  am  not,"  she  said,  taking  his  hands 
again.  "  And  feel  how  hardened  my  hands  are, 
while  yours  arc  soft  and  white.  It  is  an  ugly 
contrast,  and  so  are  our  faces  and  characters  and 
dispositions,"  she  added  presently. 

"  I  knew — but  Allen  is  manly  and  hardy  and 
cheerful.  I  was  not  alwajs  so  gloomy,  Bessie  ; 
truly,  I  was  not.  But  I  grew  so  restless  and 
dependent  and  homesick — I  cannot  describe  it 
any  other  way — yet  I  never  have  had,  and  ncvor 
shall  have  a  home  such  as  other  men  win  for 
themselves,  who  do  not  know  how  to  prize  it  as 
I  should." 

"  It  is  almost  time  for  the  rehearsal,"  said 
Bessie,  as  if  to  lead  him  from  this  hopeless  mood, 
"  and  mother  has  fallen  asleep  there  upon  her 
pillows.     Come,  let  us  go,  Richard." 

She  drew  his  arm  within  hers  as  they  rose, 
and  they  walked  on  towards  the  river,  for  the 
chapel  was  scarcely  a  stone's  throw.  He  loDgcd 
to  say  more,  to  tell  her  all  that  the  touch  of  that 
bowed  head  had  revealed  to  him,  how  passion- 
ately he  loved  her,  how  doubly  hateful  his  blind- 
ness and  dependence  were  to  him  for  her  sake, 
how  doubly  solitary  his  life  would  always  be  for 
having  known  her  and  for  her  care  over  him : 
but  he  struggled  with  this  stormy  mood  bravely, 
for  he  knew  he  had  no  right  to  lay  the  burthen 
of  his  misfortunes  at  any  woman's  feet,  even  if 
she  were  free  to  take  it  up  and  bear  it  onward 
for  him. 

So,  they  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  little  time 
until  they  began  to  hear  the  soft  plash  of  the 
incoming  tide  against  the  wharves  and  the  sides 
of  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor.  It  recalled  the 
trim  schooner  "Bess"  and  her  captain  to  his 
mind. 

"When  are  you  to  be  married?"  he  asked, 
abruptly.     "  Soon,  I  hope." 

"Do  you,  Richard?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  better  to  be  soon  ;"  and  agaii.  the 
strong  tide  of  feeling  rushed  to  his  lips.  He 
pressed  his  teeth  into  them,  so  that  he  sho  lid 
say  no  more. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Bessie,  her  voice  trembling 
a  little — he  had  never  known  this  before — "  I 
am  going  to  make  you  a  strange  proposal,  not 
strange,  for  it  is  right  and  best;  mother  thinks 
as  I  do.  You  are  to  be  my  husband,  Richard, 
when  I  do  many,  for  you  love  me  as  Allen  docs 
not  and  cannot,  and  you  need  me  more  than 
he,  as  I  told  him  when  he  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife." 
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"  I,  Bessie !  Poor  and  blind !  I  your  hus- 
band !" 

He  reeled  as  if  a  sudden  blow  had  been  struck, 
but  she  upheld  him  steadily. 

"  If  you  do  not  wish  it,  Richard,  it  ends  here. 
You  know  me  well  enough  in  these  three  years 
to  know  that  I  mean  all  I  say,  and  that  I  had 
only  to  assure  myself  of  your  love  before  I  al- 
lowed mine  to  be  seen.  You  would  never  have 
asked  this  of  mc ;  but  here  I  am.  I  oflcr  my- 
self, my  love,  and  care,  and  companionship  to 
you,  if  you  will  take  it.  Richard,  let  mc  be 
home,  and  strength,  and  sight  to  you  always." 

It  was  well  that  they  had  reached  the  chapel, 
for  the  courage  with  which  she  had  nerved  her- 
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self  was  fast  forsaking  her.  By  the  dim  light, 
she  saw  their  rector  bending  over  his  books  in 
the  vestry,  as  was  his  wont  when  ho  expected 
them  there.  The  blind  man  heard  the  advancing 
step  and  kindly  welcome,  as  ho  came  forward 
to  the  chancel,  and  the  sound  of  other  voices  in 
the  loft  above  them. 

"Make  it  real;  it  is  all  a  dream,"  he  said  ; 
and  they  knelt  down  together  for  their  pastor's 
blessing,  for  he  knew  all  that  was  in  their  hearts, 
and  that  henceforth  the  chant  of  thanksgiving 
would  come  from  the  innermost  depths  of  Ri- 
chard Langdon's  soul — 

"  Who  crowneth  me  with  mercy  and  loving 
kindness." 


THE  CUKIOSITIES  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 


BY     HARLAND     COULTAS. 


The  Hedysarum  gyrans,  or  moving  plant  of 
British  India.  A  portion  of  the  stem  and  leaf 
of  this  wonderful  plant  is  seen  in  our  engraving. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  in  constant  motion 
by  night  and  by  day.  We  know  that  there  may 
be  motion  in  animals  without  consciousness,  as, 
for  instance,  during  deep  sleep.  The  functions 
of  animal  life,  which  consist  in  sensation  and 
locomotion,  are  then  totally  suspended,  and  those 
of  vegetable  life  are  full  of  activity.  Circulation 
and  respiration,  by  means  of  which  nutrition  is 
carried  on  in  both  animals  and  plants,  proceeds 
during  the  period  of  repose.  The  heart  conti- 
nues its  pulsations,  and  the  blood  is  aerated  in 
the  lungs.  In  the  Hedysarum  gyrans,  we  have 
a  parallel  instance  of  the  same  perpetuity  of 
motion.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  believing 
that  the  differences  among  the  organic  produc- 
tions of  nature  are  not  so  great  as  is  usually 
supposed.  There  is  a  simplicity  and  oneness  in 
creation  which  has  yet  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated. 

The  leaf,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  a 
compound  one,  having  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  B, 
articulated  to  the  petiole,  and  a  large  terminal 
leaflet,  A.  The  terminal  leaflet  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  light.  It  takes  the  posi- 
tion represented  in  the  figure  during  the  night, 
but  becomes  horizontal  during  the  daytime,  its 
midrib  forming,  with  the  petiole,  a  continuous 
and  direct  line.  The  terminal  leaf  is,  however, 
manifestly  depressed  if  the  plant  is  only  placed 
in  the  shade  for  a  few  minutes.     In  the  changes 


of  its  position  with  reference  to  the  ever  varying 
intensity  of  light  throughout  the  day,  the  termi- 


nal leaf  forms,  in  fact,  a  natural  photometer  or 
light  measurer  of  great  delicacy  and  power. 

The  movements  of  the  lateral  leaflets  are,  on 
the  contrary,  entirely  independent  of  the  influ- 
ences of  light,  and  are  continuous  by  night  and 
by  day,  even  when  the  terminal  leaflet  is  asleep. 
They  move,  like  the  second-hand  of  a  time 
keeper,  by  a  succession  of  little  jerks,  each  leaf- 
let describing  the  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  point. 
Whilst  one  leaflet  is  rising,  the  other  is  sinking, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axes  of  both  leaf- 
lets always  remain  in  the  same  straight  line. 
These  movements,  although  independent  of  light, 
arc  rendered  more  active  by  heat,  and  by  a  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  condition  of  the  plant. 
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The  point  of  the  leaflets  describe  the  arc  in 
about  thirty  or  forty  seconds ;  the  movement 
then  stops  for  about  a  minute,  and  is  again  re- 
sumed in  the  contrary  direction.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  of  these  movements  has  yet  been 
given. 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Legu- 
minosa,  of  which  the  pea  and  bean  arc  familiar 
examples. 

Before  food  can  enter  the  tissues  of  any  or- 
ganized being,  whether  animal  or  plant,  it  is 
necessary  for  it  to  bo  reduced  to  a  fluid  and 
gaseous  state,  in  order  that  it  may  pass  readily 
through  the  minute  vessels  and  the  walls  of  the 
cells  which  constitute  tho  substance  of  their 
organism.  With  reference  to  plants,  no  such 
preparation  of  their  food  is  necessary,  because 
they  live  in  the  midst  of  it,  drawing  it  from  the 
earth  and  atmosphere  by  means  of  their  roots 
and  leaves.  But  the  food  of  animals  is  not  thus 
prepared  for  them  by  nature ;  it  comes  into  con- 
tact with  their  organs  in  a  more  or  less  solid 
stale,  and  a  cavity  is,  therefore,  provided  in  their 
interior  for  its  reception  and  reduction  to  a  state 
fit  to  enter  the  circulation.  They  have  organs 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  food,  and 
senses  for  discriminating  its  character,  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  their  peculiar  habits  and 
instincts.  In  man,  whoso  wants  arc  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  inferior  crea- 
tures, these  organs  exist  in  the  highest  condition 
of  development.  He  is  provided  with  a  hand 
which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  most  per- 
fect of  prehensile  instruments.  To  its  skilful 
use,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  he  owes  his 
superiority  over  tho  animal  creation.  The  other 
organs  consist  of  an  alimentary  tube,  with  an 
opening  called  the  mouth,  furnished  with  an 
appropriate  arrangement  of  hard  pieces,  named 


teeth,  for  cutting  and  grinding  the  food.  This 
tube  is  dilated  into  a  cavity  in  the  interior  of  his 
body  for  its  reception,  where  it  is  prepared  and 
ultimately  absorbed  into  the  system. 

Is  there  anything  like  this  amongst  plants? 
Most  undoubtedly.  "We  have  already  shown  that 
one  plant  at  least  is  furnished  with  organs  for 
obtaining  its  food — Vcnus's  Fly-catcher.  And 
concavities  for  the  collection  of  moisture  and 
dew  may  be  frequently  seen  on  the  exterior  of 
plants  ;  and  these  vary  from  the  simple  hollow 
formed  in  the  leaf  of  tho  Dipsacus  or  Teasel,  to 
the  pitchers  of  a  Sarracenia  purpurea,  the  side- 
saddle flower,  and  those  of  Nepenthes  distillatoria. 
Tho  bodies  of  insects  are  digested  in  the  fluid 
formed  by  these  pitchers,  and  their  substance 
absorbed  into  the  plant  contributes  to  their 
growth,  like  the  similar  process  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Fly-catcher.  The  water  collected  in  the 
pitchers  of  these  plants  may  be  useful  to  travel- 
lers when  they  grow  in  warm  climates ;  but  of 
what  use  is  the  water  which  collects  in  the 
pitchers  of  tho  Sarracenia,  a  plant  which  grows 
in  bogs  and  in  countries  well  supplied  with 
water?  It  is  obvious  that  nature  has  another 
object  in  view.  The  water  is  not  required  in 
this  case  for  the  thirsty  traveller,  but  to  act  as 
a  solvent  on  the  bodies  of  those  insects  which 
it  invariably  contains.  The  interior  of  the 
cavity  is,  in  fact,  lined  with  long  bristles,  which 
prevent  the  return  of  the  insects  when  they 
have  once  entered  these  pitchers  ;  and  the  same 
appears  to  be  the  design  of  their  formation  in 
every  instance. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  departure  from  the 
usual  plan,  for  the  plant,  like  the  animal,  is,  in 
these  instances,  provided  with  organs  for  the 
preparation  of  its  food  before  it  is  absorbed  into 
its  system. 


TEANSIENT    TH  OUGHT  S.—N  0.    III. 


BY     MRS.     SUSAN     H.     WADDEIL. 


«  And  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

Eccksiastcs. 

The  autumnal  tints  of  1631  draped  the  west- 
ern sky  of  Trimountain,  or  Boston,  in  crimson, 
purple,  and  gold,  and  had  woven  upon  the  forest, 
now  "  echoing  the  voice  of  many  waters,"  gar- 
lands of  varied  hues ;  for  the  leaves  had  been 
falling  in  thick  masses,  and  still  fell — fell  inscrib- 
ing upon  earth  the  elegy  of  another  year,  meet 


lesson  for  the  children  of  Time.    '•'  The  spirit 
was  returning  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

The  site  of  Boston  was  selected  for  its  pure 
water  by  a  colony  of  nine  hundred  emigrants, 
who  possessed  a  charter,  with  privileges  of  go- 
vernment, from  the  king.  Twelve  montls  after 
its  settlement,  famine  was  at  their  threshold, 
while  the  Indian  crouched  in  ambush,  and  the 
wolf  and  other  ferocious  animals  howled  around 
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[hem.  Many  a  steeple-crowned  hat  stooped 
down  to  gather  acorns  and  mussels  for  daily 
support,  while  beneath  them  were  uttered  ana- 
themas on  the  bigotry  which  had  driven  them 
into  exile  and  starvation  ;  others,  following  the 
Divine  rule,  prayed  for  their  persecutors,  "  that 
God  would  turn  their  hearts,  and  forgive  them." 
In  this  state  of  the  little  colony,  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  fasting  and  prayer.  It  came,  and 
they  were  "returning  their  spirits  in  prayer  unto 
God"  when  a  sail !  a  sail !  burst  from  the  wor- 
shippers, and,  rushing  out  to  the  seashore,  they 
hailed  a  vessel  laden  with  provisions  for  them. 
The  day  was  changed  to  one  of  thanksgiving — 
the  first  observed  in  the  New  World. 

The  latter  season  of  autumn,  we  should  think, 
was  most  appropriate  for  a  national  return  of 
grateful  thanks  to  God  for  the  harvest  of  his 
bounties  to  man.  The  reaper  has  sung  his  song, 
and  the  ploughman  placed  aside  his  plough,  and 
the  barns  arc  full  to  overflowing  with  the  fruits 
of  the  earth ;  the  fleece  is  ready  for  the  loom, 
and  the  axe  is  heard  as  it  cleaves  the  wood  for  the 
winter's  fire  :  so  when  Boreas  comes,  wrapped 
in  ice  and  fringed  with  icicles,  he  "  piles  not 
the  drifty  heap"  upon  an  unprotected  land. 
Plow  beautiful  is  the  lesson  taught  us  in  the 
glad,  outstretched  wings  of  the  butterfly,  and  the 
warble  of  praise  chanted  by  birds  at  dawn  of 
day  !  these  rejoice  in  God's  bounties.  So  opens 
the  flower  to  the  genial  sun,  exhaling  its  per- 
fume in  return  for  refreshing  dews  and  warm 
sunbeams.  Midst  autumn's  yellow  leaves  and 
peaceful  scenes  flit  migratory  birds ;  they  plume 
their  wings  for  their  long  journey  over  land  and 
water,  and  sleep  in  mezzotinto  shades.  Man 
leaves  the  wild  wood  and  the  glebe  to  Nature. 
His  song  is  "  Home,  sweet  home ;"  but  where'er 
his  footsteps  bend,  he  sees  his  God  around, 
above,  below — the  great  I  Am — that  was,  and  is, 
and  shall  be. 

In  place  of  material  typical  sacrifices,  we  now 
offer  our  humble  thanks.  Ere  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour,  and  from  remote  and  primitive 
times,  sacrifices  are  mentioned  as  synonymous 
with  sin.  Time  found  this  type  in  the  worship 
of  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Per- 
sians, Germans,  Gauls,  Scythians,  and  of  all  the 
people  of  the  islands;  in  short,  of  the  North, 
South,  East,  and  West.  Degeneracy  and  sin 
darkened  into  idolatry  the  original  worship  of 
the  primitive  sacrifice,  until  Carthagenian  and 
Tyrian  mothers  gloried  in  throwing  their  most 
cherished  children  into  the  arms  of  the  god 
Kronus,  so  soon  as  flames  were  kindled  around 
it,  and  the  molten  statue  stood  lurid  with  heat. 
These  "  whitened  sepulchres,"  which  are  filled 


with  darkness  and  decay,  blight  and  deform  the 
soul,  as  untimely  frosts  the  germs  of  vegetable 
life.  How  perfectly  sublime,  yet  how  simple  is 
the  sermon  on  the  mount!  From  this  we  learn 
the  true  sacrifice.  In  different  ages  of  the  world, 
we  have  been  led  step  by  step  from  moral  infancy 
to  maturity,  and  now  need,  with  God's  help, 
onlv  to  continue  the  effort,  and  sacrifice  all  evil 
in  our  hearts,  to  arrive  at  the  fullest  perfection 
our  natures  arc  capable  of.  All  truths  are  sim- 
ple and  unostentatious.  We  have  no  develop- 
ments in  science  or  the  arts  but  may  be  traced 
to  a  simple  origin  ;  the  greatest  discoveries  that 
have  ever  crowned  the  head  of  man  with  laurels 
are  often  circumscribed  to  the  circumference  of 
a  square  foot  or  a  few  inches,  to  be  afterwards 
traced  wherever  the  light  of  civilization  dwells. 
The  lessons  taught  by  our  Saviour  are  all  of  this 
character.  They  are  confined  to  a  miniature 
globe,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  human 
heart ;  but  that  heart  is  for  infinitude,  nor  was 
He,  when  an  infant,  carried  in  the  arms  of  a 
Jenghiz-khan  or  a  Crcesus,  but  in  those  of  a  poor 
carpenter. 

We  regard  gratitude  in  our  fellow-beings,  who 
have  received  benefits  from  us,  as  a  cardinal 
virtue;  and  the  contrary  as  almost  enough  to 
render  him  despicable;  yet  our  Heavenly  Father 
is  ever  bestowing  blessings  upon  us ;  many 
of  them  we  are  sensible  of,  but  scarcely  ac- 
knowledge ;  many  we  are  unconscious  of  from 
neglect  and  want  of  attention,  while  each  hour, 
were  we  to  regard  life  as  it  passes  before  us,  is 
an  added  leaf  to  the  immense  chronicle  of  boun- 
ties, and  mercies,  and  blessings  bestowed  upon 
us. 

Father  of  light  and  life,  fill  our  hearts  with 
grateful  thanks  for  thy  countless  and  neglected 
mercies  to  us  ;  encourage  us  to  unite  in  thanks- 
giving as  each  cycloid  of  the  harvest  of  thy 
bounty  returns,  and  when  the  great  Reaper  of 
life  gathers  us  unto  the  harvest  of  eternity,  may 
each  "  spirit  return  unto  God  who  gave  it !" 


THE    PASSION    FLOWER. 

There  is  a  plant  whose  name  oft  brings 

To  minds  of  men  most  sacred  things, 

And  holy  feelings,  too,  inspires, 

And  oft  renews  the  sacred  fires 

Which  religion's  torch  had  lit 

To  man's  eternal  benefit. 

The  Passion  Flower  is  the  name 

That  ever  doth  this  plant  proclaim, 

For  in  the  hollow  stamen  lies 

The  badge  most  dear  to  Christian  eyes ) 

A  cross  the  purple  flowers  reveal, 

On  which  was  wrought  man's  future  weal. 


LIFE    OF    ISABELLA    I..    QUEEN    OF    SPAIN* 


BY    PAULINE      FORSYTH. 


(INSCRIBED    TO    OUR    YOUNG    LADY    READERS.) 
(Continued  from  page  117.) 


CHAPTER    III. 
The  Infanta  Joanna,  and  the  War  of  Granada. 

While  Isabella  was  prosecuting  her  reforms 
in  the  internal  management  of  the  affairs  of  her 
kingdom,  she  was  obliged  to  resist,  with  the 
utmost  vigilance,  the  unceasing  attempts  of  the 
partisans  of  the  young  Joanna  to  place  her  on 
the  throne. 

This  ill-starred  princess  is  a  sad  proof  of  the 
influence  that  the  parents'  character  has  on 
the  fate  of  their  offspring.  The  imbecile  and 
wretched  government  and  character  of  her  fa- 
ther made  the  people  look  with  distrust  upon 
one  who,  if  she  were  his  child,  would  probably 
inherit  his  failings ;  they  could  turn  with  no 
feelings  of  loyalty  or  respect  to  the  daughter  of 
him  who  never  excited  such  emotions  in  the 
breast  of  any  of  his  subjects.  And  even  this 
poor  claim  to  the  crown  was  rendered  more  than 
doubtful  by  the  open  and  well-known  levity  and 
faithlessness  of  Queen  Joanna.  The  name  La 
Beltraneja,  everywhere  given  to  this  luckless 
girl,  shows  plainly  the  scornful  estimation  in 
which  she  was  held. 

She  was  about  twelve  at  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.  Her  mother  died  six  months  after,  leaving 
her  in  the  hands  of  certain  nobles,  who  took  up 
arms  in  her  cause,  either  from  a  conviction  of 
the  justice  of  her  claims,  or  from  motives  of 
self-interest. 

Finding  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  Isa- 
bella's adherents,  who  far  outnumbered  them, 
they  looked  around  for  a  prince  whom  the  offer 
of  Joanna's  hand  might  bribe  to  undertake  their 
cause.  She  had  already  been  betrothed  by 
Henry  to  the  Duke  of  Guienne,  formerly  an 
aspirant  to  the  hand  of  Isabella;  but  his  death 
had  defeated  the  hopes  of  the  king,  who,  always 
regarding  Joanna  as  his  daughter,  had  trusted 
that  in  this  way  he  had  procured  for  her  the 
powerful  protection  of  France. 

Alfonso,  King  of  Portugal,  also  a  former 
suitor  of  Isabella,  and  the  uncle  of  the  young 
Joanna,  was  the  one  selected  as  her  champion. 

•  Copyright  secured  according  to  law. 


His  adventurous  and  warlike  character,  and  the 
fact  that  from  his  dominions,  just  on  the  borders 
of  Castile,  an  army  could  be  easily  thrown  into 
the  country  for  whose  throne  they  were  contend- 
ing, were  circumstances  that  outweighed  tho 
objections  arising  from  his  age  and  his  near  re- 
lationship. In  effect,  this  latter  obstacle  was 
removed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  a  papal 
dispensation. 

Alfonso  readily  accepted  the  proposal ;  the 
betrothal  between  him  and  Joanna  was  per- 
formed with  great  pomp  at  Placcntia,  in  May, 
1475,  and  the  ceremony  was  followed  by  several 
days  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  taken  completely 
unawares  by  this  proceeding,  and  if  Alfonso 
had  hastened  to  the  attack,  the  consequences 
would  probably  have  been  most  unfortunate  to 
them.  But  he  delayed,  first  for  his  betrothal, 
and  then  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  and  the 
sovereigns  made  good  use  of  the  time  thus  af- 
forded them.  Isabella  frequently  spent  the 
whole  night  in  dictating  dispatches,  and  she 
performed  so  many  long  and  painful  journeys 
on  horseback,  riding  from  one  citadel  to  another, 
that  she  brought  on  an  illness  which  came  near 
proving  a  fatal  one.  To  increase  her  troubles, 
the  haughty  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  so  long  her 
firm  and  efficient  friend,  had  become  irritated  at 
having  his  advice  disregarded  by  Ferdinand, 
who  was  too  fond  of  authority  himself  to  give 
it  up  willingly  to  another,  and  had  gone  over  to 
Joanna's  party,  boasting  that  he  "  had  raised 
Isabella  from  her  distaff,  and  would  send  her 
back  to  it  again." 

The  cities  of  Toro  and  Zamora  both  sided  with 
Alfonso,  who  fortified  himself  in  the  first-named 
place,  and  thither  Ferdinand  marched  in  July, 
with  an  army  hastily  collected  and  imperfectly 
equipped.  They  found  themselves,  on  their 
arrival,  in  such  disadvantageous  circumstances 
that,  after  a  little  skirmishing,  they  made  an 
inglorious  retreat. 

Still  Isabella  kept  up  a  brave  heart  and  a  firm 
spirit;  and  when  Alfonso  sent  word  that  ho 
would  resign  the  claims  of  his  betrothed  to  tho 
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throne  if  she  would  relinquish  to  him  Gallicia, 
with  the  two  cities  already  in  his  power,  and 
send  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  she  resolutely 
refused  to  part  with  an  inch  of  Castilian  terri- 
tory. Ferdinand  remonstrated,  but  in  vain ; 
and  Alfonso,  who  had  already  begun  to  feel  that 
Isabella  was  too  firmly  enthroned  in  the  hearts 
of  her  subjects  to  be  easily  dispossessed  of  her 
rights,  was  forced  to  prepare  for  a  new  attack. 

The  clergy  came  forward  to  Isabella's  assist- 
ance, and  offered  her  half  the  plate  of  the 
churches  on  condition  of  her  replacing  it  within 
a  stipulated  time.  She  shrank  from  this  step  as 
sacrilegious,  but  they  themselves  urged  her  ac- 
ceptance so  strongly  that  she  at  last  consented. 
With  the  funds  thus  obtained  she  raised  and 
equipped  a  stronger  army.  Ferdinand  again 
marched  after  Alfonso,  and  after  attempting  in 
vain  for  some  time  to  bring  him  to  a  close  en- 
counter, the  rivals  met  at  last  near  Toro,  in 
March,  1476. 

After  a  long  and  fierce  combat,  Alfonso  was 
defeated.  Although  after  this  he  made  several 
attempts  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  partisans  of 
his  betrothed,  they  were  all  without  result.  To 
crown  his  disappointment,  the  pope,  finding  he 
had  been  on  the  losing  side,  revoked,  through 
Isabella's  influence,  the  bull  of  dispensation  he 
had  sent  to  Alfonso,  saying  he  had  granted  it 
under  false  representations. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  in  1479,  between 
Isabella  and  Alfonso,  after  a  war  of  four  years 
and  a  half.  In  this  it  was  agreed  that  Joanna's 
pretensions  to  the  crown  should  be  no  longer 
agitated ;  that  she  should  decide  between  taking 
the  veil,  or  marrying  the  infant  son  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  when  he  came  of  age.  The  un- 
fortunate princess,  so  long  the  sport  of  a  malig- 
nant destiny  which  seemed  to  delight  in  blighting 
not  only  her  fortunes,  but  those  of  all  her  pro- 
tectors, decided  to  become  a  nun. 

She  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Clara  at 
Coimbra,  where  she  spent  a  greater  part  of  a 
life  prolonged  to  old  age.  She  now  and  then 
left  her  retreat,  when  induced  by  the  vain  hopes 
held  out  to  her  by  the  Portuguese  sovereigns  of 
regaining  the  inheritance  she  always  regarded 
as  her  own.  But  these  expectations  were  never 
gratified.  She  consoled  herself  as  well  as  she 
might  by  keeping  up  a  royal  state,  and  always 
signing  her  name  "I  the  Queen."  In  these 
harmless  pleasures  she  was  left  undisturbed. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  this  war  was 
Drought  to  so  propitious  a  conclusion,  Ferdinand 
became,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  king  of 
Arragon,  and  thus  nearly  all  Spain  was  united 


under  the  government  of  the  same  sovereigns, 
and  "  pe  in  all  their  borders." 

But  there  still  remained,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
most  Catholic  queen,  one  great  blemish  un  tho 
fair  peninsula.  If  there  was  one  especial  object 
Isabella  had  at  heart  during  her  reign,  it  was 
the  establishing  of  the  unity  of  the  faith.  To 
effect  this  she  allowed  the  Inquisition  to  be  set 
up  in  her  dominions ;  an  institution  against 
which  her  merciful  and  loving  nature  must  havo 
revolted,  if  not  overpowered  by  the  strongest 
motives.  She  expelled  from  Castile  and  Leon 
the  Jews,  many  of  whom  were  among  her  best 
and  most  industrious  and  wealthy  subjects. 
How  could  one  so  constituted  and  trained  do 
otherwise  than  regard  the  Mohammedans,  who 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  sunny  and  fer- 
tile valleys  and  highlands  of  Granada,  as  hea- 
then, against  whom  a  war  might  be  considered 
as  an  act  approved  and  almost  commanded  by 
her  religion,  a  sort  of  holy  crusade  1  She  could 
hardly  prevent  a  feeling  of  self-upbraiding  at 
allowing  so  fair  a  part  of  her  ancestral  domains 
to  be  still  quietly  held  by  the  Moorish  invaders. 
And  she  stood  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  that  might  offer  itself  to  commence 
hostilities,  which  once  began  by  a  spirit  so  stead- 
fast as  hers,  would  only  end  with  complete 
victory  or  defeat. 

For  more  than  seven  hundred  years  had  the 
Saracens  held  rule  in  Spain.  During  the  first 
years  after  their  invasion,  they  had  overrun  the 
whole  country,  and  driven  the  native  Christians 
into  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  among  the 
rocks  and  caves  of  the  Sierras;  gradually  the 
bold  intruders  had  been  driven  back  by  the 
people  of  the  land  gathering  in  their  secret 
holds  and  falling  unexpectedly  upon  them.  In 
these  guerrilla  wars,  the  Cid,  the  hero  of  old 
Spain,  acted  an  important  part.  Slowly,  almost 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  the  Moors  were  forced 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  now, 
for  many  generations,  the  boundary  lines  of  tho 
little  kingdom  of  Granada  had  remained  the 
same.  Amid  the  tumults,  and  feuds,  and  occa- 
sional attacks  of  their  Christian  neighbors,  the 
Moors  had  held  their  own  with  but  little  diffi- 
culty. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  Granada 
had  been  ruled  by  the  same  family.  Free  from 
the  dissensions  and  quarrels  that  weakened 
Castile,  Arragon,  and  Navarre,  the  sceptre  wa3 
peacefully  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and 
the  people,  trusting  with  perfect  confidence  in 
the  kind  and  paternal  government  of  their  rulers, 
showed  the  utmost  loyalty  and  affection  to  them. 
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It  was  a  united  and  prosperous  kingdom,  crowd- 
ed with  a  happy  and  industrious  people. 

Every  valley  and  hillside  bore  traces  of  care- 
ful cultivation  ;  the  cities  and  towns  were  filled 
with  skilful  artificers,  learned  scholars,  and  in- 
genious writers,  so  that  even  the  proud  Castilians 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  resort  for  improvement 
to  the  Arabian  masters  ;  they  had  a  style  of 
poetry  peculiarly  their  own,  and  their  architec- 
ture has  never  been  surpassed  in  its  way  ;  light, 
graceful,  and  luxurious  in  its  details,  and  gor- 
geous and  magnificent  as  a  whole. 

It  is  impossible  to  repress  a  regret  that  so 
much  that  was  good  and  beneficent  was  to  be 
swept  away,  because  of  the  error  and  untruth 
with  which  it  was  connected. 

Meantime,  Muley  Abul  Hacen,  King  of  Gra- 
nada, ignorant  of  the  storm  slowly  gathering 
above  him,  rashly  took  the-  very  steps  to  pro- 
voke its  outburst.  He  had  learned  to  despise 
the  monarchs  of  Castile  during  the  reigns  of 
John  and  Henry,  and  when  the  sceptre  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  woman,  he  folt  still  less  in- 
clined to  respect  it. 

The  sovereigns  of  Granada  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  paying  tribute  to  the  monarchs  of 
Castile.  This  custom  had  fallen  into  disuse 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  but  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  wished  to  revive  it.  To  their  de- 
mand to  this  effect,  the  fiery  king  sent  word  that 
■"'  the  mints  of  Granada  coined  no  longer  gold, 
but  steel." 

At  that  time  Castile  had  not  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  war  that  had  been  carried  on 
against  Joanna's  partisans,  and  insolent  though 
the  reply  of  the  Moorish  king  was,  Isabella  did 
not  immediately  resent  it.  She  "  bided  her 
time,"  and,  meanwhile,  did  all  that  was  in  her 
power  to  strengthen  and  give  unity  and  peace 
to  her  own  land. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  Moorish  king 
were  prompted  by  some  evil  spirit  to  seek  his 
own  destruction;  for  in  1481,  at  a  time  when 
Castile  had  become  in  a  measure  tranquil  and 
prosperous,  better  able  than  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time  to  cope  with  a  vigorous  enemy,  he  led 
a  band  against  Zahara,  a  fortress  which  an  an- 
cestor of  Ferdinand  had  taken  from  the  Moors, 
and,  coming  unexpectedly  upon  it  in  the  night, 
he  took  it  almost  without  resistance,  put  some 
of  the  people  to  death,  and  carried  all  the  rest  to 
Granada,  where  they  were  sold  for  slaves  to  the 
Moors. 

The  news  of  this  conquest  created,  strangely, 

similar  feelings  both  among  the  Moors  and  the 

Spaniards.    While  the  one  heard  it  with  feelings 

of  anger  and  shame,  the  other  listened  to  the 
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tidings  with  a  dread  presentiment  of  the  retalia- 
tion  that   their  strong  and   exasperated   enemy 
might    inflict.     "  Woe   is    mc,"   said    an    aged 
Moor,  on  leaving  the  hall  of  audience;    "the 
;    ruins  of  Zahara  will  fall  on  our  own  heads  ;  the 
j    days  of  the  Moslem  empire  in  Spain  are  now 
';    numbered." 

Strict  orders  were  instantly  issued  by  Ferdi- 

!    nand  and  Isabella,  that  a  close  watch  should  be 

maintained  along  the  frontier  to  discover  some 

means  of  avenging  this  outrage.     The  nobles  in 

|    Andalusia,  deprived  by  Isabella's  resolute  con- 

|    trol  of  their  usual  occupation  in  waging  mimic 

;    wars  against  each  other,  were  delighted  at  this 

|    prospect  of  engaging  once  more  in  the  pursuit 

the  most  congenial  to  their  nature. 

Granada,  well  fortified  as  it  was,  could  not 
;  long  defy  this  watchful  scrutiny.  All  the  more 
;  exposed  places  were  carefully  guarded,  but  there 
was  one  fortress  which  was  considered  so  secure 
that  the  Moors  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  any 
advice  as  to  its  better  protection.  This  was  the 
fort  and  town  of  Alhama,  lying  in  the  very 
midst  of  Granada,  and  but  eight  leagues  from 
its  principal  city.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  wealthy 
place,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Moorish  king 
with  his  court  on  account  of  its  baths,  and 
noted  for  its  manufactures.  It  was  slfcated  on 
a  bluff  projecting  over  a  rapid  stream,  and  was 
thought  unapproachable ;  consequently,  there 
was  but  a  small  garrison  maintained  there,  and 
they  performed  their  duties  very  carelessly  and 
imperfectly. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Zahara, 
the  condition  of  Alhama  was  made  known  to 
Don  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz, 
a  cavalier  noted  for  his  martial  skill  and  courage. 
Ever  since  Isabella's  visit  to  Seville,  he  had 
been  condemned  to  a  life  of  peaceful  inactivity 
within  his  own  domains,  and  he  boro  it  as  a 
lion  bears  his  confinement  to  a  cage,  restless 
and  inwardly  chafing,  with  a  glance  ever  turned 
outwards  to  see  if  by  some  favorable  chance  he 
might  not  once  more  regain  the  power  to  rend 
and  destroy  in  full  freedom. 

Ponce  de  Leon  was  not  one  to  let  obstacles, 
be  they  few  or  many,  deprive  him  of  the  long 
desired  opportunity.  He  summoned  his  follow- 
ers, led  them  over  mountain  passes  and  through 
rocky  ravines  in  the  dead  of  night,  for  to  travel 
by  day  might  have  led  to  their  discovery,  and 
on  the  third  night  they  halted  within  two  hours' 
march  of  Alhama. 

Before  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February,  the  Spanish  soldiers  had 
scaled  the  walls,  and  ere  the  unwary  sentir^' 
and  garrison  had  shaken  off  the  untimelv  slum- 
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bers  in  which  they  were  securely  reposing,  they 
were  wrapped  in  that  deeper  bleep  that  "knows 
no  waking." 

The  people  in  the  city  were  roused  from  their 
morning  repose,  not  by  the  customary  call  to 
prayer,  but  by  the  triumphant  peal  of  De  Leon's 
trumpet.  They  sprang  to  resistance  with  the 
energy  of  despair — women  and  children  fighting 
with  the  men  ;  but,  taken  unawares,  they  were 
conquered  at  last,  their  beautiful  city  given  up 
to  pillage,  and  they  themselves  either  massacred 
or  reserved  for  a  worse  fate — to  be  carried  as 
slaves  and  captives  into  their  enemy's  land. 

When  the  people  of  Granada  heard  the  sad 
story  of  the  fall  of  Alhama,  their  hearts  died 
within  them.  They  must  indeed  be  weak  and 
the  enemy  strong,  if  he  would  venture  thus 
into  their  nearest  citadel.  One  of  their  poets 
composed  a  song,  since  translated  by  Lord 
Byron,  describing  the  sensation  caused  by  the 
mournful  tidings, 'the  refrain  of  each  verse  be- 
ing, "  Woe  is  me,  Alhama  !"  but  it  caused  such 
depression  and  melancholy  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  be  sung. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  offering  up  their  public  thanks  to  God  for 
this  victory,  prepared  to  follow  it  up  with  all 
the  meaae  in  their  power.  Ferdinand  took 
command  of  a  force  that  marched  to  the  support 
of  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  while  Isabella  exerted 
herself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  the  necessary 
men  and  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

In  order  to  be  nearer  her  husband  and  the 
seat  of  hostilities,  that  she  might  support  the 
courage  of  her  troops  if  they  faltered,  and  im- 
part to  their  wavering  hearts  some  of  her  own 
enthusiastic  resolution,  she  hastened  to  Cordova 
as  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  arrangements  in 
the  north.  Here  she  was  informed  that  the 
Spaniards  were  thinking  of  abandoning  Alhama. 
For  nearly  two  months  they  had  held  it  against 
the  vigorous  and  constant  assaults  of  Abul 
Hacen,  but  began  to  grow  weary  and  disheartened 
at  holding  out  against  such  great  odds.  Many 
of  the  wise  counsellors  advised  this  course, 
urging  that  the  place  could  only  be  kept  by  a 
great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  Isabella 
alone  opposed  it,  saying  that  "glory  was  not 
to  be  won  without  danger.  The  present  war 
was  one  of  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers. 
These  had  been  well  counted  before  entering 
upon  it.  The  strong  and  central  position  of 
Alhama  made  it  of  the  greatest  importance, 
since  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
enemy's  country.  This  was  the  first  blow 
Struck,  and  honor  and  policy  alike  forbade  them 


to  adopt  a  measure  which  could  not  fail  to  damp 
the  ardor  of  the  nation." 

The  people  listened  to  their  wise  high-hearted 
queen,  as  to  some  inspired  oracle.  Ferdinand 
again  assembled  a  strong  force,  and  led  them  to 
the  assistance  of  the  besieged.  The  Moorish 
king  drew  off  at  his  approach,  and  Alhama 
might  at  last  be  fairly  considered  a  Spanish 
possession. 

Even  after  this,  the  people  of  Granada  might 
have  opposed  effectual  resistance  to  further  ag- 
gression by  the  Spaniards;  but  now, for  the  first 
time  for  a  long  series  of  years,  internal  disunion 
came  to  aid  the  foes  without. 

Muley  Abul  Hacen  had  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  Sultana  Zoraya,  by  his  fondness  for  a 
Greek  slave  in  his  harem.  It  was  not  the  with- 
drawal of  his  affection  that  caused  her  anger, 
for  the  love  that  is  shared  by  many  seldom 
awakens  so  strong  a  feeling,  but  she  dreaded 
lest  the  children  of  the  Greek  should  usurp  the 
place  that  belonged  to  her  own. 

Zoraya  played  her  part  so  skilfully  that,  aided 
unwittingly  by  Abul  Hacen  himself,  who  by  his 
tyrannical  self-willed  conduct  had  made  himself 
unpopular,  she  contrived  to  expel  the  old  king 
from  Granada,  and  place  on  the  throne  her  son 
Abdallah,  or  Boabdil  the  Little,  as  he  was  called 
to  distinguish  him  from  Abdallah  the  Valiant, 
his  uncle. 

Abul  Hacen  took  refuge  in  Malaga,  and, 
whenever  the  Moorish  territories  were  allowed 
respite  from  the  attacks  of  the  Castilians,  they 
wasted  their  strength  and  means  in  futile  skir- 
mishing with  each  other. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  chapter,  to  relate  in  detail  all  the  romantic 
and  interesting  incidents  of  this  war,  during  the 
whole  progress  of  which  the  Spaniards  suffered 
but  one  disastrous  defeat,  their  rout  in  the 
Axarquia,  a  chain  of  mountains  near  Malaga, 
by  the  old  king  of  Granada  and  his  brothei 
Abdallah  the  Valiant.  In  every  important 
action  after  that  the  Spaniards  were  victorious. 
In  one  Boabdil  was  taken  prisoner,  but  ran- 
somed by  his  mother  after  he  had  signed  a 
treaty  most  humiliating  to  him,  both  as  a  king 
and  a  son  ;  promising  among  other  things  to 
aid  the  Spaniards  against  his  own  father. 

The  cities  of  Malaga,  Baza,  and  several  other 
important  places  were  one  after  another  besieged 
and  taken,  and  at  the  last  Granada  itself  sur- 
rendered, on  the  second  of  January,  1492. 

The  war  had  lasted  more  than  eleven  years, 
and  during  all  this  time  Isabella  had  been  its 
guiding  and  animating  spirit.     It  was  peculiarly 
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her  war.  She  had  entered  upon  it  from  strictly 
religious  motives,  to  free  the  land  wbloh  had 
once  belonged  to  the  cross  from  the  defiling 
shadow  of  the  crescent.  Motives  stronger  and 
higher  than  merely  selfish  ones  had  steeled  her 
humane  and  tender  heart  against  any  relenting 
or  faltering  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Faith 
upheld  and  conscience  nerved  her  spirit  to  its 
stern  task.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  knew  no  way 
but  the  way  of  the  sword  to  accomplish  her 
worthy  ends. 

Some  scope  her  benevolence  must  have,  and, 
foe  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  war,  regular 
camp  hospitals  were  provided  for  the  wounded, 
furnished  and  appointed  at  her  own  expense. 
She  showed  also  her  forethought,  by  sending 
skilful  men  into  all  the  countries  around  to 
investigate  the  improvements  in  the  making  or 
use  of  artillery,  and  by  always  keeping  ready 
a  full  supply  of  whatever  might  be  needed,  so 
that  when,  from  the  seat  of  war,  her  husband 
sent  to  her  for  men,  horses,  ammunition,  food, 
or  clothing,  his  demand  was  always  responded 
to  promptly  and  fully. 

When,  in  the  long-protracted  sieges  which 
some  of  the  large  cities  required  before  sur- 
rendering, the  spirits  of  the  Christians  sank, 
and  the  enemy  grew  elated  and  defiant,  Ferdi- 
nand knew  no  better  means  to  damp  the  hopes 
of  the  one  and  raise  those  of  the  other  than  to 
send  for  his  queen. 

Whenever  Isabella  received  the  summons,  she 
left  all  other  business  or  occupation,  and  repaired 
to  the  spot ;  and  when  she  was  seen  approaching 
with  her  brilliant  train  of  lords  and  ladies,  her 
countenance  radiant  with  cheerful  hope  and 
kindly  encouragement,  a  new  enthusiasm  seemed 
to  seize  her  royal  subjects ;  and  when  inspired 
by  her  presence,  defeat  never  stained  their  ban- 
ner. She  loved  to  give  to  every  valiant  act  the 
meed  of  praise  that  rightly  belonged  to  it,  and 
by  honors  and  munificent  gifts  to  show  that  she 
appreciated  the  services  of  her  soldiers. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  its 
close,  she  turned  all  her  thoughts  and  all  her 
energies  to  bringing  it  to  a  triumphant  conclu- 
sion. Once,  when  the  king  insisted  on  attend- 
ing for  a  time  to  a  little  private  contest  of  his 
own  in  Arragon,  she  left  him  there,  and  went  to 
Cordova  to  carry  on  the  war  with  a  general  of 
her  own  appointing ;  but  her  husband,  finding 
her  so  resolute,  joined  her  in  time  to  take  his 
usual  post.  Her  nobles  needed  occasionally  the 
stimulus  of  her  unflagging  zeal  to  keep  them 
from  wearying  of  their  long  and  arduous  duties, 
and  her  people  would  have  welcomed  a  time  of 
inactivity  and  repose ;  but  Isabella  would  allow 


no  rest  until  the  gates  of  Granada  itself  were 
thrown  open  to  them,  and  they  could  enter  at 
their  will  into  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra. 

Isabella  had  joined  her  husband  at  the  siege 
of  Malaga,  where,  but  for  a  fortunate  mistake, 
she  might  have  met  with  a  serious  disaster.  A 
Moor  asked  admission  to  her  tent  under  some 
pretext,  but  was  ushered  instead  to  that  of  Doila 
Beatriz  de  Bobadilla,  with  whom  a  Portuguese 
nobleman  was  conversing.  The  Moor,  supposing 
that  he  was  introduced  to  the  king  and  queen, 
sprang  upon  them  with  a  dagger,  and  inflicted  a 
severe  wound  on  the  nobleman,  but  was  fortu- 
nately arrested  before  he  could  injure  the  lady. 

Before  Granada,  also,  Isabella  had  a  narrow 
escape.  Her  pavilion  caught  fire  duiing  the 
night,  and  she  and  her  children  were  for  a  time 
in  great  danger.  To  prevent  another  accident 
of  the  kind,  and  also  to  let  the  people  of  Gra- 
nada see  how  determined  they  were  not  to  raise 
the  siege,  they  set  to  work  with  great  industry, 
and  built  on  the  place  of  their  encampment  a 
town  of  substantial  stone  dwellings,  with,  all 
their  appurtenances. 

To  this  marvellous  monument  of  Isabella's 
energy  and  resolution — this  city  which  rose  in 
two  months  from  the  earth — she  gave  the  name 
of  Santa  Fe. 

The  Moorish  king  felt  that  his  destiny  was 
written  in  its  blocks  of  stone  and  marble,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  after  its  erection  offered  to 
capitulate.  His  people  remonstrated  and  threat- 
ened rebellion  in  vain.  He  made  as  favorable 
terms  as  he  could  for  them,  and,  considering 
that  this  was  the  last  act  of  the  war,  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns  exacted  only  the  necessary  con- 
cessions. Boabdil  himself  was  assigned  a  small 
territory  among  the  mountains  in  the  south, 
which  he  was  to  hold  as  a  vassal  of  Castile. 

On  the  second  of  January,  1492,  Boabdil  rode 
sadly  from  his  beautiful  city,  followed  by  his 
dejected  escort,  and  passing  with  marks  of 
humility  and  respect  before  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, drawn  up  with  their  troops  in  proud 
array,  he  gave  to  the  former  the  keys  of  the 
Alhambra,  and,  without  waiting  to  hear  his 
words  of  courteous  sympathy,  passed  slowly  on. 
As  he  reached  a  hill  from  which  he  might 
obtain  a  last  view  of  Granada,  he  turned,  and 
as  he  looked  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  "  Alas  !" 
said  he,  "  when  were  woes  ever  equal  to  mine?" 

"You  do  well,"  said  his  mother,  "to  weep 
like  a  woman  for  what  you  could  not  defend 
like  a  man." 

The  hill  where  this  little  episode  occurred  is 
still  known  as  "  The  Last  Sigh  of  the  Moor." 

He  soon  after  went  over  to  Africa,  and  died 
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there  in  a  battle  in  which  he  engaged  for  one  of 
in-  relatii  <■-.  an  African  pru 

When  the  Castilian  army  had  entered  Granada, 
the  royal  procession  set  forward.  The  Spanish 
historian  describes  "  the  king  and  queen  moving 
in  the  midst,  emblazoned  with  royal  magnifi- 
cence ;  and,  as  they  were  in  the  prime  of  life, 


and  had  now  achieved  the  completion  of  this 
glorious  conquest,  they  seemed  to  represent 
even  more  than  their  wonted  majesty.  Equal 
with  each  other,  they  were  raised  far  above  the 
rest  of  the  world.  They  appeared,  indeed,  more 
than  mortal,  and  as  if  sent  by  Heaven  for  the 
salvation  of  Spain." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A    EOYAL    HOUSEHOLD    EOLL. 


A  very  interesting  document  has  been  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
John  of  Brabant,  afterwards  Duke  of  Brabant, 
surnamed  the  Peaceful,  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
youth  at  the  English  court,  and  married  on  the 
2d  of  January,  1294,  Margaret,  fifth  daughter 
of  Edward  1.,  by  Eleanor  of  Castile.  The  docu- 
ment in  question  is  the  "  Household  Roll"  of 
this  prince;  it  refers  to  the  years  1292  and  1293, 
and  affords  many  curious  illustrations  of  domes- 
tic manners. 

Prince  John  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  tournaments,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  at  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  been 
present.  We  may  observe  that  his  father,  John 
the  First,  Duke  of  Brabant,  was  celebrated 
among  his  contemporaries  for  his  skill  in  mili- 
tary exercises;  and,  indeed,  lost  his  life  at  a 
tournament,  held  on  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Henry,  Comte  de  Bar,  in  1294.  "  It  was  he," 
says  an  old  writer,  "who  first  established  the 
custom  that  a  prince  or  lord,  however  great, 
could  bring  but  two  valets  to  a  tournay,  to  the 
end  that  thereby  knights  of  lower  degree  might 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  exercising  them- 
selves at  arms."  Or  December  29th,  Prince 
John  attended  a  tournament  at  Warwick.  He 
then  went  to  another  at  Wolverhampton,  in 
which  two  of  his  destriers,  or  chargers,  were 
severely  hurt,  and  laid  up  for  twenty  days,  cost- 
ing for  attendance  fifteen  shillings.  Another 
tournament  being  proclaimed  at  Royston  in 
April,  Penant,  Prince  John's  man,  was  sent  to 
Dunstable  to  seek  two  of  his  master's  chargers, 
and  to  lead  them  thither.  On  arriving  at  the 
tournament,  the  Prince  found  he  had  lost  one 
of  his  falcons,  whereupon  a  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  enjoining  him 
to  search  for  it.  This  tournament  was  followed 
by  another  at  "  Croeuden,"  in  the  same  month. 
To  this  also  Prince  John  went ;  and  there  is  an 
item  for  repairing  the  saddle  and  bridle  of  one 


of  his  charges,  and  its  head-stall,  amounting  to 
13d.  At  this  tournament  a  little  incident  oc- 
curred which  is  noted  in  the  Roll.  The  king's 
daughters,  who  were  present,  to  one  of  whom, 
Margaret,  John  was  affianced,  gave,  in  his  pre- 
sence, a  gift  to  a  poor  minstrel  towards  buying 
him  a  gown  or  robes,  and  thereupon  the  Prince 
gave  him  3s. 

The  account,  which  was  written  by  one  of  the 
Prince's  foreign  attendants,  Richard  de  Louth er- 
burg,  gives  many  other  curious  items.  Thus, 
in  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Roll,  under  the 
date  of  the  22d  November,  1292,  the  scribe  re- 
cords the  payment  of  Id.  for  "  securing  John's 
(the  Prince  is  referred  to  throughout  the  docu- 
ment by  the  familiar  name  of  John)  chamber  in 
Berwick  Castle  against  the  rain."  At  this  time 
he  was  on  his  road  to  join  the  king  in  Scotland. 
From  Berwick  the  Prince  went  to  Roxburgh, 
"to  the  ladies,"  as  the  writer  notes — namely, 
to  see  the  English  princesses  then  sojourning 
there.  From  Roxburgh  he  proceeded  to  Led- 
burgh,  where  it  is  noted  he  lost  12d.  in  a  shoot- 
ing-match, and  paid  \5d.  for  furbishing  his 
sword  and  helmet ;  he  paid  also  9d.  for  the  hire 
of  a  hackney  which  brought  his  "  night-gown" 
from  Berwick.  The  Prince  appears  to  have 
been  choice  in  regard  to  linen,  as  he  had  two 
linen  shirts  made  for  him  at  Ely,  and  a  pair  of 
sheets,  which  cost  him  13d.  He  left  Scotland 
for  the  south  sometime  before  Christmas-day, 
as  it  is  recorded  that  "  John's"  clothes  for  that 
festival  were  made  at  Newcastle  with  silken- 
thread,  by  Henry,  his  tailor.  At  the  same  place 
his  accountant  gave  him  2s.  to  play  at  chess 
with,  and  bought  him  a  dozen  of  gloves  for  23d. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  items  occurring  in 
the  Roll,  are  these: — 

For  the  purchase  of  two  swords  at  London, 
3s. ;  of  hauberts  and  basinets,  2s.  Sd. ;  for  silver 
rings  and  thongs  for  the  basinets,  Is.  6d. ;  for 
four  pairs  of  small  spurs,  \2d. 
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•'There  !   "Who  says  I  have  not  been  happy?" 
cried  the  beautiful  Emily  Travers,  as  she  threw 
her  jewels  carelessly  into  their  casket.     '-This 
cant  and  hypocrisy  about  earthly  pleasures,  and 
all  that !     I  'm  sick  of  it.     What 's  the  use  of 
one's  secluding  one's  self  forever  from  the  mul- 
titude.    I  was  made  to  reign  in  society,  and  to- 
night I  have  received  confirmation  of  my  royal 
right.     Heigh-ho!    There  were  none  there  more 
beautiful  than  I,  none  as  brilliant,  they  told  me." 
Then  why  that  sigh,  lady?     Why  the  listless 
gaze  at  the  tall   French  mirror,  as  if  memory 
were  turning  away  from  the  gate  of  splendor, 
and  looking  down  some  quaint  old  road  back  to 
the  ancient  gable-roof  of  the  homestead  she  has 
left?     Why,  if  she  hacTbeen  as  happy  as  she  said, 
came  that  look  of  listless  indifference,  as,  one 
by  one,  she  suffered  her  maid  to  lay  by  the  pearls 
and  the  bracelets,  the  rings  and  bands  that  had 
bound  back  from  her  snowy  temples  her  gleam- 
ing curls?     Because  it  was  the  first  time  for 
months  that  she  had  gone  as  a  participant  amidst 
Bcenes  of   heartless  pleasure.     She  knew   the 
measure  of  their  hollowness.     She  had  tasted 
the  bitter  fruit  of  flattery  before.     She  had  seen 
the  golden  adulation  and  the  drossy  scorn  of  what 
the  world  calls  society.    Two  years  before,  her 
father  had  died  a  beggar,  and,  by  the  labor  of  her 
hands,  had  Emily,  the  peerless,  supported  her- 
self bravely  ;  but  in  that  time  of  trial  no  homage, 
clad  in  queenly  garments,  came  to  her  poor  home. 
She  had  forgotten  none  of  her  former  wealthy 
friends ;  they  had  forgotten  her. 

During  that  time,  and  before  the  period  of 
mourning  had  elapsed,  Emily  had  bent  her  steps 
towards  the  worshipping  place  of  the  humble — 
the  plain,  unpainted  village  church.  A  man  of 
slight  figure,  but  surpassing  eloquence  of  look 
and  manner,  occupied  the  low  pulpit.  Simple 
in  speech  (yet  a  simplicity  attained  by  his  best 
years  of  arduous  study),  the  stranger  more  than 
interested  her.  From  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  the 
little  church  was  her  sanctuary,  the  village  pas- 
tor her  spiritual  guide.  Dearer  than  all  the 
flattering  unction  of  her  former  friends  was  his 
low  and  thrilling  salutation  when  he  had  learned 
to  know  her;  and  when  at  last  they  loved  each 
other,  as  both  did,  no  matter  how  the  knowledge 
came  to  each,  she  was  more  tenderly  and  tho- 
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roughly  happy  than  in  her  palmiest  days.     Inno- 
cence reigned  over  her  heart.     It  seemed  as  if 
angels  were  constantly  coming  and  going,  bringing 
and  bearing  away  messages  of  love.    The  humble 
room  in  the  little  cottage  where  she  boarded  be- 
came a  paradise  to  the  once  haughty  Emily.     Hei 
labor  seemed  in  a  manner  sanctified  by  the  sweet 
mission  of  her  inner  nature;  love  had  changed, 
;    regenerated  all.     Love  made  her  beautiful  face 
\    more  beautiful ;  the  language  of  her  eyes  needed 
j    little  interpretation  ;  every  glance,  either  lifted 
>    in  worshipping  homage  to  Heaven,  or  bent  down 
|    upon  the  dewy  splendor  of  earth,  seemed  to  say, 
i    "  I  love." 

And  all  this  the  spiritual  Linaden  saw,  and 
;  for  all  this  humbly  thanked  God.  He  had  found 
;  at  last  the  treasure  so  long  sought;  he  had  found 
:  humility  waiting  upon  regal  beauty,  gentleness 
|  joined  hand  in  hand  with  lofty  genius,  and 
!  seemingly  genuine  piety  following  all  her  words 
and  works. 

The  time  came  in  which  he  resolved  to  unfold 
his  love,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  secret — for 
he,  pure  and  good,  and  set  aside  as  he  was  from 
ordinary  mortality,  had  yet  a  guarded  secret — 
but  be  sure  that  it  affected  not  his  honor.  He 
had  been  for  a  few  days  in  the  neighboring  city, 
and  consequently  knew  not  into  what  a  commo- 
tion the  village  had  been  thrown  by  the  departure 
of  a  new  heiress.  As  soon  as  supper  was  dis- 
patched, he  threw  on  his  cloak  and  bent  his  steps 
towards  the  home  of  the  beautiful  Emily.  No 
sound  of  happy  singing  came  from  within.  He 
even  ventured  to  look  over  the  low  blinds  into 
the  room  where  Emily  usually  sat  busy  with  her 
embroidery-frame ;  only  an  old  lady  bent  drow- 
sily knitting  by  the  fire.  The  cat  filled  her  ac- 
customed place ;  but  the  little  stand  was  not 
drawn  into  the  area  of  chimney  comfort,  and 
the  new  glass  lamp  stood,  tall  and  unlighted,  on 
the  mantel.  Still,  he  laughed  a  little  at  the 
sudden  gloom  that  fell  over  him,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  with  a  motion  braver  than  his  heart. 
"  Oh,  come  in  !"  said  prim  little  Mrs.  Coles, 
with  her  usual  bustling  manner.  "  Happy  to 
have  you  here  again  so  soon,  minister,  only  it's 
queer  how  we  've  lost  Miss  Emily,  ain't  it?" 

"Lost  Miss  Emily!"  exclaimed  Linaden, with 
an  emphasis  that  made  Mrs.  Coles  feel  double 
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importance  as  a  newstcllcr.  "  What  do  you 
mean,  madam  ?" 

"  Oh,  sit  down,  minister !  They  say  bad 
tidings  comes  easier  that  way,  though  the  tidings 
isn't  so  very  bad  neither,  only  that  Miss  Emily 's 
a  great  lady  again,  and  her  uncle  that  was — I 
don't  know  his  name — has  died  and  left  her  a 
large  fortin — I  can't  say  how  much — and  the 
t'other  uncle  that  is  has  come  and  taken  her 
away  in  a  grand  carriage,  and  all  that,  and — but 
how  'b  your  health,  minister  ?  Well,  now,  that's 
queer,  too,"  she  continued,  with  a  mortified  air, 
while  her  needles  stood  bolt  upright  with  aston- 
ishment. "  Wonder  if  he  calls  that  a  pastorial 
visit i  Who  did  he  come  to  see,  I  wonder? 
What  does  it  mean  ?  I  'm  sure  I  never  thought 
on  such  a  thing,"  she  mumbled,  half  audibly, 
after  a  momentary  cogitation,  falling  upon  her 
stocking-toe  again  ;  "  but  it  might  be." 

The  good  dame's  soliloquy,  and  her  slight 
show  of  anger,  were  not  entirely  uncalled  for. 
Linaden,  at  her  strange  story,  had  suddenly 
paled ;  he  felt  his  brain  reel,  snatched  up  his 
hat,  and,  with  hardly  a  civil  good-by  hurried 
from  the  house.  The  news  had  seriously  affected 
hin.  Never  before  had  his  love  been  tried,  and 
it  was  stronger  about  his  heart  than  bands  of 
iron.  Emily  was  gone — and  where?  The  hum- 
ble, childlike,  yet  too  lovely  creature  thrown 
Suddenly  upon  the  glittering  surface  of  a  golden 
stream,  dazzled  by  splendor,  surrounded  by  assi- 
duous flatterers,  he  feared  for  her  integrity  ;  he 
would  not  say  to  himself  he  feared  for  her  love. 
Yet  it  seemed  so  almost  cruel.  He  had  so  longed 
to  win  her  from  a  cottage  home,  to  wed  her  in 
the  free,  glad  country,  to  cultivate  her  noble 
nature,  and  fashion  it  to  the  mould  of  his  own ; 
but  now — 

Again  rich,  envied,  courted  Emily's  weak  will 
(weak  only  in  the  first  flush  of  gratitude)  led 
her  with  the  tide,  although  her  heart,  once 
wounded  by  the  thorny  pride  and  neglect  of  sum- 
mer friends,  bade  her  beware  of  their  caresses ; 
yet,  little  by  little,  she  yielded.  Once  more  she 
occupied  her  olden  seat  at  the  gray  cathedral; 
and  Emily  tried  to  believe  that  the  dark-visaged 
pastor,  whose  bands  and  whose  prayers  were 
always  just  so  long,  imaged  young  auburn-haired 
Linaden,  with  his  earnest  eye  and  graceful 
motion,  but  in  vain.  The  sweet,  eloquent  face 
of  the  village  preacher  vanished  before  the  stern 
lines  nature  had  given  the  excellent  curate ;  and 
sorry  am  I  to  say  that  Emily's  head  was  too 
often  bent  upon  the  golden-clasped  prayer-book, 
and  Emily's  heart  and  thoughts  travelling  to  a 
distant  humble  pulpit,  and  resting  fondly  upon 
its  occupant. 


"  Why  did  she  not  go  there?"  the  reader  will 
say.  In  vain  might  I  try  to  explain  the  subtle 
reasoning  of  a  woman,  especially  one  loving 
as  she  did,  and  remember  that  on  neither  side 
had  the  lore  been  spoken  ;  remember,  too,  that 
to  her  he  was  now  the  poor  pastor,  whose  pride 
perchance  might  smother  the  germ  that  lowli- 
ness had  fostered.  Her  delicacy  of  sentiments 
prevented  her  from  going  in  person,  although 
she  often  yearned  to  visit  the  humble  church 
where  she  had  spent,  she  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge, the  best  years  of  her  life.  Her  uncle's 
home  was  one  of  beauty,  luxury,  and  refinement; 
ever  ready  handmaidens  waited  on  her  every 
wish ;  while,  like  courtiers  to  a  queen,  came 
suitors  of  distinction ;  and  the  gay  world  mar- 
velled that  she  gave  them  no  heed. 

The  first  grand  fete  of  the  winter  came  off. 
Emily  attended,  and  persuaded  herself  for  a 
while  that  it  was  very  delightful,  that  she  was 
immensely  happy ;  but  in  a  pause  of  the  dance, 
she  fancied  (it  could  surely  be  but  fancy)  that  a 
pale  face  lifted  itself  above  the  crowd  of  listless 
gazers  at  the  saloon-door,  that  those  deep,  search- 
ing eyes,  those  soft  auburn  locks  could  belong  to 
no  other  than  the  village  pastor.  For  a  moment, 
her  heart  stood  still ;  the  bright  blood  flushed 
her  temples,  then  receding,  left  her  deadly  pale  ; 
and  not  till  she  had  taken  several  measures  in 
the  now  uncared-for  dance  did  absolute  con- 
sciousness come  back. 

In  dreamy  mood,  she  had  seated  herself  on 
her  return  to  be  attired  for  the  night. 

"  Who  says  I  have  not  been  happy?"  was  on 
her  lips — "  I  am  very,  very  wretched,"  in  her 
heart. 

As  slender  fingers  carefully  smoothed  out  and 
annointed  the  glossy  curls,  Emily  glanced  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror.  She  made  a  pretty  picture, 
she  and  her  maid ;  more  beautiful  was  fair  Emily, 
with  her  locks  banded  back  and  simply  knotted 
on  the  crown,  than  in  all  the  array  of  costly 
iewels.  Suddenly,  her  eye  fell  on  an  unsealed 
note.  She  took  it  mechanically,  and  started  to 
her  feet,  exclaiming  :  "  Why  was  this  not  given 
me  on  my  return?"  and  again  she  read  the  few, 
but  significant  lines — 

"Dear  Friend  :  Come  to  me,  for  I  am  dy- 
ing. Oh,  I  must  behold  your  face  once  more, 
beloved  Emily." 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late  !"  she  cried,  moving 
hastily  forward.  "Tell  Philip  to  put  the  horses 
in  again  ;  quick,  tell  him  quickly — it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death." 

Preparing  herself  hurriedly,  she  paced  the 
floor  till  the  carriage  was  ready,  then  praying 
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she  might  be  in  time,  silently  entered,  and  was    j 

drives    through    the  faint  starlight  far   out  on 

the  country  road. 

.  .  .  •  •  •  • 

The  night,  or  rather  morning,  was  very  bleak, 
and  Emily  shivered  in  her  snug  corner;  not 
only  with  cold,  however,  for  the  transition  was 
so  sudden,  so  awful,  from  the  gayly  lighted  ball- 
room to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  or  the  dead,  it 
chilled  her  to  the  heart.  It  had  grown  quite 
dark  when  she  readied  the  plain  wooden  man- 
sion, whose  faint  lights  fell  feebly  on  the  road- 
side. It  was  that  chamber ;  she  knew  it,  though 
the  blinds  were  closed.  Often  had  she  sat  there 
by  the  jasmine-covered  window,  with  the  sweet- 
est maid  in  "  all  the  country  round."  Her  blue 
eyes  and  her  golden  tresses — how  were  they 
now  ?     Cold  and  damp  with  the  dealh-dcw. 

"  She  will  not  come,  and  I  shall  be  gone  to- 
morrow. Oh,  tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  how  did 
she  look  ?     You  saw  her  ;  tell  me." 

"  Glorious  as  a  queen,"  murmured  a  voice, 
tremulous  with  deep  feeling  ;  "  but  the  brilliant 
and  beautiful  were  with  her." 

"  And  she  has  forgotten  me,"  said  the  dying 
girl,  her  tones  plaintive  with  the  grief  of  a  first 
neglect.  "I  loved  her  too  well!  So  all  earthly 
loves  perish ;  only  Heaven  is  real."  And  she 
lifted  the  gentle  eyes,  on  which  hung,  glittering, 
the  last  dew  of  life's  last  day;  henceforth,  they 
were  to  shed  tears  no  more  forever. 
"  Hark  I" 

"  She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  forth  eagerly. 
Her  mother  entered,  softly  followed  by  Emily. 

"  Oh,    bless   you — bless   you,  sweet   friend," 

■whispered  the  sick  one,  holding  forth  her  white 

wan  hands.     "  I  did  not  look  for  you  now.     How 

kind  you  were  to  come,  to  come  and  see  me  die, 

Emily.-' 

"  You  are  not  so  very  ill !''  cried  Emily,  sink- 
ing on  her  knees  at  the  bedside.  "  You  must 
get  well  and  go  home  with  me.  You  are  stronger 
than  you  think  ;  you  are  frightened,  my  love." 

"Look  at  me,  Emily  !"  exclaimed  the  dying 
girl,  with  sudden  energy.  "  Do  you  see  any  fear 
in  my  glance?  Oh,  no!  Why  should  I  fear 
when  I  am  going  home  to  my  father.  No,  I 
deceive  not  myself.  I  am  very  weak  ;  feel  how 
my  pulse  is  failing.  But  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
here !  See,  Emily,  here  is  our  friend,  our  good 
minister;  he  has  been  very  kind  to  me." 

Emily  dared  scarcely  raise  her  eyes.  She 
trembled  in  every  limb ;  but  when  she  found 
courage  to  murmur  welcome,  she  saw  lhat  a 
change  had  passed  over  the  minister's  face.  It 
was  not  only  pale,  marble  pale,  but  sad,  as  if  his 
heart  labored  with  some  great  and  deep  sorrow. 


A  mournful  majesty  seemed  to  sit  on  that  match- 
less countenance.  And  the  look  he  gave  her,  so 
indescribable,  and  yet  so  suddenly  interpreted  ! 
There  was  shame  in  Emily's  heart — shame  for 
the  vain  thoughts  that  night  cherished  ;  shame 
that  he,  living  above  earth,  as  he  seemed  to  her, 
had  seen  her  in  the  thoughtless,  revelling  throng, 
and  deemed  her  happy. 

"May  we  be  alone,  mother — kind  Mr.  Lina- 
den  ?"  asked  Jessie,  faintly  smiling.  "  It  is  so 
long  since  Emily  was  here,  and  I  have  much  to 
say.  Blessed  mother !"  she  murmured,  in  an 
undertone.     "  It  is  hard  to  leave  her." 

Both  moved  into  the  adjoining  apartment. 
Emily  at  first  grew  faint  with  fear,  lest  ere  they 
returned  the  spirit  should  be  summoned;  but 
then  the  voice  was  so  calm  and  steady  ;  a  flush 
laid  softly  on  the  cheek  ;  the  eye,  large  and 
hollow  though  it  was,  sparkled  with  an  intense 
brightness. 

"  Emily  dear,  do  you  remember  the  little 
church?  Do  you  mind  how  the  summer  sun 
used  to  slant  over  the  graveyard  where  we 
walked  in  the  calm  evening  with  Mr.  Linaden? 
I  loved  that  little  church.  I  love  to  think  how 
the  ivy  twines  over  its  door,  green  and  bright, 
even  this  winter's  morning.  You  know  we  both 
had  a  sweet  little  Sabbath-class.  Matty  and 
sunny-eyed  Mary  were  in  yours ;  they  are  both 
in  Heaven." 
She  paused  a  moment.  Emily  could  not  speak. 
"  We  used  to  have  such  holy  prayer-times ; 
and  how  softly  and  beautifully  our  dear  minister 
taught  us  of  Heaven !  Oh,  he  has  a  voice  of 
music !  Emily,  he  is  almost  an  angel,  sometimes 
I  think.  But  away  with  earthly  thoughts!"  she 
said,  a  grieved  expression  stealing  over  her  face. 
"  I  want  to  say  something  more  than  this,  some- 
thing to  you  ;  and  what  shall  I  say?  how  sh;i! 
I  say  it?" 

"  Say  what  you  will,"  replied  Emily,  in  a 
broken  voice  ;  "  reprove  me.  I  am  very  sinful. 
Tell  me  that  I  have  broken  my  vows,  and  deserve 
no  mercy.     I  need  it  all." 

"  Oh,  Emily,  you  always  seemed  so  full  of 
goodness  to  me  that  perhaps  I  ought  not  !  Still, 
thoughts  of  olden  times  have  been  busy  with 
my  memory  to-day.  I  recalled  you,  humble, 
while  yet  so  gloriously  beautiful,  lamb-like  in 
gentleness ;  then  I  thought  of  your  sudden 
wealth.  You  seemed  to  me  standing  on  some 
great  elevation  above  all  others ;  and  yet  the 
danger — the  danger  of  your  fall  from  that  dizzy 
height.  Dear  Emily,  forgive  me  for  warning 
you  ;  but  remember  that  I  am  this  moment  on 
the  verge  of  eternity." 

"  Say  on,  my  best  friend,  and  let  rug  confirm 
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your  impressions.     I  have  not  been  happy  since 
I  left  this  pleasant  place — no,  not  for  a  moment." 
"  And  Linaden — does  he  know  this  I     Have 
you  seen  him  much  V 

"  No,  no !"  said  Emily,  shuddering,  for  she 
remembered  where  she  had  last  met  his  gaze. 
"  He,  too,  has  forgotten  me.  Oh,  sometimes 
wealth  is  a  heavy  misery  !" 

"  A  great  change  has  come  over  him,"  mur- 
mured tho  dying  girl,  with  an  effort;  "and  I 
believe  it  is  partly  that  that  makes  him  seem  so 
much  above  all  others.  Since  you  left,  Emily, 
our  blessed  minister  has  been  an  altered  man. 
Sometimes,  I  fancied  he  loved  you,  had  spoken 
of  that  love,  and  you  had  slighted  him ;  but  no, 
no — that  cannot  be.  What  woman,  be  she 
queen  or  peasant,  but  would  be  honored  by 
Linaden's  love  ?  Oh,  love  for  him  must  be 
almost  worship  !" 

She  had  slightly  raised  her  hands  as  she  said 
this.  A  deeper  red  diffused  itself  over  her  trans- 
parent cheeks ;  a  rapture  too  intense  for  common 
friendship  lighted  up  her  glance.  Emily  started. 
As  suddenly  as  it  had  broken  forth  was  the  truth 
revealed  to  her  ;  this  sweet,  fading  flower  loved 
the  gifted  child  of  Heaven,  and  perhaps — she 
could  not  tell — was  offering  up  her  young  life 
as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  a  love — alas, 
hopeless. 

The  sufferer's  lip  quivered,  and  she  closed  her , 
eyes  to  shut  back  the  coming  tears ;  then,  after 
a  long  silence,  she  raised  her  arms  and  motioned 
that  her  head  should  rest  upon  Emily's  bosom. 

"  You  have  seen  the  struggle,"  she  whispered. 
*  Henceforth,  when  you  remember  me,  you  will 
pity  what  earthly  lot  was  mine.  But  oh,  Emily, 
1  beseech  you,  by  all  my  suffering,  let  him  not 
suffer !  Something  tells  me  that  you  love  him ; 
it  must  be  so,  for  I  am  near  eternity,  and  my 
vision  is  clear.  He  taught  me  to  be  a  Christian, 
Emily.  He  loved  me  only  as  a  cherished  sister; 
he  dreams  not  of  what  you  have  interpreted. 
But  oh,  Emily,  if  you  knew — if  you  but  knew 
the  depth  and  tenderness  of  that  soul,  the  almost 
woman-like  softness  and  devotion,  the  stern 
Roman  depth  also,  the  mighty  earnestness  of  that 
noble  spirit !  You  are  rich,  and  he  is  poor;  but 
what  is  gold  in  comparison  with  such  love? 
Only  promise  me  that  you  will  not  make  him 
suffer;  bless  him,  and  if  it  is  in  the  power  of 
released  spirits  to  grant  one  favor  to  embodied 
soul,  I  will  bless  you,  dear  Emily.  You  pro- 
mise, and  I  am  happy.  You  were  not  made  for 
the  idle  throng.  What  noble  helpers  you  will 
be!  I  am  so  light  and  happy  now.  I  half  be- 
lieve Heaven  has  begun.     Lay  me  back,  love. 


and,  if  you  please,  call  them  in.     One  prayer 
more — one  prayer,  dear  minister." 

Sometimes,  the  throng  of  gay  dancers,  the 
flashing  gas-lights,  the  trifling  words,  the  un- 
meaning laughter  of  the  few  previous  hours 
flitted  through  Emily's  mind  during  that  prayer. 
It  was,  she  felt,  for  her  as  well  as  for  the  dying. 
Tears — not  "  idle  tears" — chased  rapidly  down 
her  cheeks.  Her  hand  laid  on  the  bedside  ;  she 
had  been  resting  her  head  upon  it.  She  felt  the 
pressure  of  cold  fingers ;  close  beside  was  the 
hand  of  the  pale  pastor,  and  that  of  the  dying 
girl  lightly  laid  on  both.  A  thrill  passed  through 
her  frame.  It  was  a  solemn  token  of  union,  for 
before  she  had  raised  her  eyes  from  the  white 
face  of  her  friend,  the  pale  hand  stiffened — death 

was  before  her. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Uncle,  I  have  decided.  I  love  him.  I  love 
no  other.     I  will  marry  him." 

"  Then  none  of  your  canting  hypocrites  shall 
ever  enter  these  doors  !" 

A  tall,  stately  figure  at  that  moment  made  its 
appearance.  Emily  sprang  from  her  seat;  her 
uncle,  abashed  before  the  calm,  lofty  gaze  of  the 
stranger,  stood  undecided  how  to  act. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Emily,  "  Mr.  Linaden  heard 
you  just  now;  but  you  see  he  is  here — he,  the 
worthless  country  parson,  the  poor  preacher, 
stands  before  you.  Look  at  him,  uncle,  and 
then  say  if  you  blame  me  for  my  choice?"  And 
the  sweet  girl  gazed  proudly  upon  her  lover. 

But  her  uncle  only  bowed  with  a  cold  and 
stately  air,  and  left  the  room. 

"It  will  be  a  sacrifice,  my  Emily,"  said  Lina- 
den, leading  her  to  a  seat.  "  Think  long  and 
calmly  upon  the  chances  of  your  happiness. 
The  life  of  a  country  parson  has  many  cares, 
perplexities,  and  crosses.  Much  self-denial  it 
must  cost  you  to  give  up  this  splendor. 

"  Remember  Jessie's  death-bed !"  exclaimed 
Emily,  in  a  low,  firm  voice.  "  Think  you  not 
that  before  such  a  scene  earthly  splendor  faded 
from  my  vision,  never  to  look  all  glorious  again? 
No,  Linaden.  I  have  something  to  live  for — 
something  beside  my  own  selfish  cares,  joys,  and 
sorrows.  I  regret  nothing  with  you.  I  shall 
forever  have  nothing  to  regret,  except  that  I 
cannot  love  you  more  perfectly." 

And  Emily  was  wedded,  not  in  the  home  of 
her  rich  uncle,  but  in  the  sweet  church  from 
whose  pleasant  window  she  could  see  the  plain 
white  headstone  that  marked  where  Jessie  laid. 
It  was  a  balmy  summer's  morning ;  and  all  the  lit- 
tle village  had  assembled  outside  and  in,  and  every 
heart  asked  for  blessings  on  the  happy  bride. 
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Emily  was  robed  in  a  dress  of  simple  muslin, 
with  no  ornament  save  the  bridal  wreath;  and 
pure  and  graceful  she  looked,  most  fitting  the 
holy  place,  as  she  passed  down  the  rustic  church, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  A  horse, 
richly  but  neatly  caparisoned,  stood  before  a 
beautiful  little  carriage ;  and,  to  Emily's  aston- 
ishment, her  husband  led  her  to  it,  and  seated 
her  and  himself  within. 

"  Whose  beautiful  vehicle  is  this  ?  and  why 
do  wo  ride  ?"  asked  Emily,  her  hand  upon  her 
husband's  arm ;  but  he  only  smiled  a  smile  full 
of  trust  and  promise,  and  she  was  contented  with 
his  silence. 

"  How  perfect !"  exclaimed  Emily,  when  at  a 
turn  in  the  road  appeared  a  large  and  beautiful 
cottage,  surrounded  by  lawn  and  gardens,  and 
glorious  growth  of  forest-trees.  "  Whose  charm- 
ing place  is  this  1  It  is  a  new  spectacle  in  our 
pretty  village." 

"  Suppose  we  get  out  here,"  said  her  husband, 
turning  his  horse's  head  towards  the  broad  and 
evenly  rolled  avenue  leading  to  the  house ;  "  and 
suppose,"  he  added,  "I  present  to  the  cottage, 
with  all  the  charming  scenery,  its  owner  and 
sweet  mistress,  Emily  Linaden  !" 

Mute  with  astonishment,  Emily  suffered  her- 
self to  be  led  through  the  hall,  where  several 
well-trained  domestics  bade  her  a  civil  welcome 
into  large,  graceful  rooms,  appropriately  fitted 
up. 

"  Does  it  please  you,  Emily?"  he  asked,  de- 
lighted with  her  wondering  amaze. 

"It  pleases  me  ;  and  yet,"  she  answered,  in  a 
low  tone,  "  it  is  not  what  I  have  dreamed  of — a 
little  humble  home,  a  pleasant  parsonage,  where 
the  poor  may  not  fear  to  come.  Is  it  not  too — 
too"— 

"  Too  beautiful,  extravagant,"  you  would  say, 
my  sweet  Emily.  "  It  is  not  too  beautiful  for  you, 
neither  have  I  gone  the  length  of  a  slender  purse. 
Here,  my  love,  the  poor  will  come ;  for  it  is  not 
the  house  that  precludes  honest  pride,  but  the 
hearts  within  it.  Emily,  I  am  not  a  poor  man. 
You  start  with  wonder;  but  it  is  true.  You 
have  trusted  in  me,  given  yourself  to  a  stranger 
for  the  love  of  him  and  the  principles  he  pro- 
fesses. You  have  not  trusted  in  vain.  Seven 
years  ago,  I  left  my  home  in  England,  left  a 
peerage  and  part  of  a  princely  fortune  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  and  my  poor  invalid  brother. 
My  father,  in  a  freak  of  passion  caused  by  my 
brother's  marriage  with  one  he  disliked  exceed- 
ingly, banished  him  from  his  home,  and  died, 
leaving  everything  to  me.  My  brother  pined, 
and  yet  his  pride  allowed  me  not  to  aid  him  ; 
so,  at  last,  having  a  yearning  desire  to  visit  this 


j  new  land,  I  bade  a  lasting  farewell  to  my  coun- 
l  try,  settled  two-thirds  of  my  fortune  upon  my 
brother  and  his  little  family,  and  abandoned  the 
honors  and  emoluments  which,  though  showered 
upon  me,  fitted  not  my  nature.  And  now  MUM 
with  me,  and  look  through  our  house.  Here," 
he  continued,  as  he  threw  open  the  door  of  a 
wide  room,  high  ceiled  and  plainly  furnished, 
"  here  is  the  room  which  I  mean  to  dedicate  to 
our  people.  We  will  have  pleasant  gatherings, 
where  the  old  and  the  young,  even  the  little  chil- 
dren shall  gather,  where,  with  simple  and  inno- 
cent amusements,  they  may  pass  the  happy  hours. 
Out  of  this  leads  a  dining-room  capable  of  sealing 
hundreds;  here  they  shall  have  their  Christinas 
dinner  in  good  old  English  style.  Yonder,  I 
have  caused  a  young  pine-tree  to  be  transplanted. 
You  notice  the  great  box  is  moved  by  pulleys 
from  the  window  ;  and  by  the  time  we  shall  need 
it,  the  Kriss  Kringle  boughs  will  be  flourishing 
and  beautiful.  You,  my  sweet  Emily,  shall 
purchase  all  the  gifts,  and  distribute  them  with 
your  own  hand.  Here  is  another  room,  some- 
what smaller,  to  which  children  alone  shall  have 
free  access.  The  floor  is  uncarpcted  ;  and  I  in- 
tend to  have  several  gymnastic  games,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  their  physical  powers  and 
promoting  grace  and  energy.  The  walls,  also,  I 
intend  to  cover  with  books,  and  to-morrow  you 
shall  aid  me  in  selecting  them.  The  conditions 
of  these  entertainments  shall  be  cleanliness, 
industry,  studious  habits,  and  good  behavior; 
thus,  we  shall  promote  their  welfare  in  every  im- 
portant particular.  Here  is  a  small  reading-room 
that  is  to  be  furnished  with  seats,  tables,  papers, 
and  good  books ;  hither  I  will  endeavor  to  per- 
suade the  young  men  of  the  village,  for  I  see 
that  several  of  them  begin  to  frequent  the  ale- 
shops,  or  rather,  as  you  call  them  here,  the  bar- 
rooms of  the  public  hotels.  If  they  are  fond  of 
music,  nothing  will  delight  me  more  than  to 
please  that  exquisite  taste,  beautiful  alike  in  all 
conditions  of  life ;"  and  he  pointed  to  a  highly 
wrought  and  finished  flute-stand,  with  its  ac- 
companiments, a  guitar-case,  and  several  musi- 
cal instruments.  Again  he  smiled  at  his  young 
wife's  loving  glance  of  astonishment.  "  I  have 
long  looked  forward  to  these  plans,"  he  added, 
"  but  found  no  one  whom  I  could  take  fully  into 
my  confidence  until  I  found  my  Emily.  And  once 
my  whole  life  was  overshadowed.  I  dreaded  that 
you,  too,  would  be  lost  to — if  it  had  been  so — 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  speculate.  Now,  we  will 
go  into  the  grove." 

Arm  in  arm,  the  young  and  happy  couple 
walked  slowly  from  the  house,  and  entered  the 
thickly  shadowed  walks  of  a  wild  maple-grove 
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The  moss  was  crisp  beneath  their  light  tread; 
and  many  a  little  flower  meekly  asked  for  mercy 
as  the  foot  that  brushed  it  bruised  not  its  loveli- 
ness. The  heart  of  the  grove  beat  with  most 
musical  measure,  for  is  not  the  twitter  of  the 
young  birds  the  pulse  of  the  greenwood?  A 
sound  of  breezy  voices  swept  ever  across  their 
path,  until  at  last  they  came  to  a  beautiful  in- 
cisure, where  perhaps  the  Dryad  nymphs  had, 
in  olden  time,  held  their  festivals  ;  there,  raised 
by  art,  and  draped  by  ingenuity,  stood  a  beautiful 
moss-throne.  Rose-bushes,  the  flowers  paling 
into  autumn,  were  planted  at  intervals,  and  lit- 
tle plats  of  choice  flowers  threw,  with  lavish 
munificence,  the  full  bounty  of  their  fragrance. 
From  the  boughs  above  hung  colored  ropes  ;  at 
their  extremity  fanciful  boxes  were  securely 
fastened,  in  which  little  ones  might  swing  with- 
out fear  of  injury.  In  an  outer  circle,  tables 
were  "  planted,"  their  support  the  boughs  of 
strong  and  slender  trees. 

"  This  is  so  beautiful !"  murmured  Emily, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "Planned,  too,  I  am 
sure,  for  the  pleasure  of  your  people.  How 
thoughtful !  How  different  from  all  mankind 
you  are,  dear  husband  !"  And  more  surely  she 
felt  the  great  bliss  of  her  lot  in  being  the  nearest, 
the  dearest  earthly  friend  of  such  a  man. 

"  My  love,  the  only  difference  between  my- 
self and  other  men  who  have  large  possessions 
is  this  :  they  call  their  wealth  their  own — I  feel 


myself  but  the  steward  of  my  Master,  and  I  trust 
and  strive  daily  for  the  possession  of  practical 
piety.  God  has  given  these  people  into  my 
keeping;  he  has  given  me  of  this  world's  good, 
but  no  surety  of  life  beyond  the  present  moment 
Why,  then,  should  I  hug  my  gold,  perhaps  far 
the  idle  and  dissolute,  when  I  have  the  power 
of  bestowing  so  much  joy  on  all  about  my  path  ? 
Think  you  I  would  exchange  the  sweet  peace 
this  almost  sacred  pleasure  gives  me  night  and 
day  for  the  paltry  consciousness  of  what  I  am 
worth?     No,  no  ;  it  is  better  than  gold." 

The  cheerful  sound  of  many  voices  roused 
them  from  the  pleasant  reverie  into  which  they 
had  fallen  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  maple 
They  hastened  to  the  house;  the  rooms  were 
filled  with  joyous  faces,  and  the  eager  notes  of 
childhood  rang,  like  flute-tones,  over  the  lawn. 
How  they  crowded  around  their  noble  pastor 
and  benefactor  as  he  entered  with  his  bride ! 
With  what  loving  looks  and  cordial  hands  they 
received  his  silent  benediction  !  How  like  the 
great  Shepherd  in  earthly  guise  seemed  the  lov- 
ing being  who  stood  in  their  midst,  with  sweet 
words  and  welcome  for  all ! 

"  Fear  not  that  I  shall  ever  sigh  for  the  vain 
world  again,"  whispered  the  gentle  bride,  her 
eyes  filled  with  happy  tears.  "  Truly,  this  is 
worth  the  splendor  of  millions  such ;  and  the 
joy  of  my  heart  at  this  moment  is  '  better  than 
gold.' " 


-»-■•■♦  ♦  »- 


THE    PEESEETATION    OF    THE    EYES, 


Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  "Practical  Remarks  on 
Impaired  Vision,"  gives  some  excellent  hints 
on  the  preservation  of  the  eyes,  which  will  be 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 

"  Daily  experience  teaches  us  that  the  decay 
of  vision  is  hastened  by  many  causes  which  are 
frequently  overlooked.  Although  it  is  about 
forty  that  the  sight  usually  begins  to  fail — yet 
we  find  that  some  persons  attain  extreme  old 
age  without  needing  glasses  at  all.  A  respected 
friend  of  mine  who  for  many  years  held  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  public  service,  can 
d°w,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  see 
to  read  and  write  with  as  much  facility  as  he 
could  fifty  years  ago  ;  he  has  never  used  glasses, 
nor  will  he  probably  ever  require  them.  Other 
persons,  on  the  contrary,  require  glasses  by  the 
age  of  thirty,  and,  though  much  depends  upon 
constitution,  much  also  depends  upon  a  person's 
habits. 


"  One  of  the  worst  of  habits  is  that  of  over- 
working the  eyes  by  candle-light  at  night.  Re- 
pose from  labor,  so  necessary  for  the  restoration 
of  tone  and  vigor  to  the  several  organs  of  the 
body,  is  too  sparingly  granted  to  the  eyes. 
Some  from  a  desire  to  distinguish  themselves, 
others  urged  by  necessity,  encroach  upon  the 
hours  of  rest,  and  overtax  the  sight  without 
mercy,  by  lamp  or  gas-light.  To  the  poor  but 
working  classes,  medical  treatment,  when  the 
eyes  are  thus  oppressed,  affords  only  temporary 
relief;  the  return  to  similar  habits,  however 
necessary,  invariably  brings  back  the  same  dis- 
ease, and,  by  its  repeated  attacks,  vision  is 
sooner  or  later  destroyed.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
advancing  spirit  of  the  age  will  speedily  arrest 
so  crying  an  evil. 

"  Let  il  be  remembered  that  day-work  is  pre- 
ferable to  night-work  ;  that  while  the  light  of  a 
candle  or  lamp  is  trying  even  to  a  strong  eye, 
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the  moderate  light  of  the  sun  is  strengthening 
to  it.  Those  whom  circumstances  compel  to 
study  in  the  evening,  should  select  that  kind  of 
work  which  is  least  distressing  to  the  eyes ;  they 
should  especially  avoid  indistinct  writing  or 
small  print."  [Wo  have  ourselves  experienced 
the  injury  attendant  upon  a  too  great  straining 
of  the  eyes  over  small  print,  and  we  can  there- 
fore more  readily  support  Mr.  Cooper's  warning 
in  this  respect.] 

"  Reading  by  firelight,  or  simply  gazing  at  the 
fire  when  sitting  alone,  or  in  a  contemplative 
mooa,  is  highly  injurious  to  feeble  eyes,  and 
should  be  avoided  by  all.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
read  by  twilight ;  too  little  light  is  as  pernicious 
as  too  much  light,  yet  many  persons  will,  even- 
ing after  evening,  try  their  eyes  in  this  way 
rather  than  burn  a  candle.  It  is  injurious  to 
the  eyes  to  be  long  exposed  to  the  reflection  of 
a  strong  light,  whether  artificial  or  natural,  such 
as  the  reflected  sunshine  from  the  page  of  a 
book.  Too  brilliant  a  light  produces  undue 
excitement  of  the  eyes.  Travellers  in  the  Afri- 
can deserts  find  if  necessary  to  protect  these 
organs  from  the  sun's  rays  by  a  piece  of  crape. 
The  inhabitants  of  some  eastern  countries,  for 
the  same  purpose,  anoint  the  edges  of  the  lids 
and  eyelashes  with  a  black  pigment  composed 
of  oxide  of  antimony  and  oil,  which  has  the 
effect  of  subduing  the  light,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  improving  personal  appearance.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Arctic  regions  ingeniously  pro- 
tect their  eyes  from  the  light  reflected  from  the 
snow  by  wearing  in  front  of  the  eyes  a  long 
and  thin  piece  of  wood  perforated  by  two  nar- 
row horizontal  slits,  one  corresponding  to  each 
eye.  By  means  of  this  simple  contrivance,  just 
such  a  quantity  of  light  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  pupil  as  will  suffice  for  vision.  To  preserve 
weak  eyes  as  much  as  possible  from  a  strong 
light,  neutral  tint  spectacles  are  exceedingly 
suitable. 

"  In  reading  and  writing,  just  that  amount 
and  quality  of  light,  whether  natural  or  artifi- 
cial, should  be  allowed,  which,  while  it  tho- 
roughly illuminates  the  object,  feels  grateful 
and  pleasant  to  the  eyes'.  This  desideratum 
can  never  be  obtained  without  due  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  light.  The  light  cast  upon  a 
book  while  the  candle  is  in  front,  is  by  no 
means  pleasant,  and  the  glare  of  the  flame  is 
very  trying  to  weak  eyes.  It  will  be  found, 
that  if  the  candle  or  lamp  be  placed  behind  the 
reader,  a  little  elevated,  and  slightly  on  one 
side,  the  pleasantest  and  least  injurious  effect  is 
produced;   for  the  light  then  reflected  to  the 


eyes  is  less  distressing,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  eyes  are  perfectly  protected  from  the  heat 
and  glare  of  the  flame. 

"  It  would  be  well  if  in  our  public  buildings 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  position  of  the 
lights.  It  is  very  distressing  to  sit  in  a  gallery 
immediately  opposite  the  glare  of  a  gas-burner 
or  lamp,  for  an  hour  or  more;  the  eyes  fre- 
quently do  not  recover  from  the  irritation  thus 
excited  for  several  days.  Not  only  might  the 
evil  be  easily  removed  by  employing  lights  of 
greater  power  and  placed  nearer  the  ceiling,  but 
there  would  be  a  great  advantage  gained  from 
the  increased  purity  of  the  air. 

"  Sudden  transitions  from  gloom  to  strong 
light  should  be  avoided.  The  dazzling  effect 
produced  when  we  come  suddenly  from  dark- 
ness into  light,  arises  from  the  pupils  having 
been  widely  dilated  to  admit  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  luminous  rays  whilst  in  the 
gloom ;  and  as  the  pupil  of  the  eye  requires 
time  to  contract,  sudden  transition  from  com- 
parative darkness  to  a  bright  light  compels  the 
eye  to  admit  far  more  rays  than  is  either  agree- 
able, or  than  it  is  calculated  to  bear  without 
injury. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  any 
one  about  to  use  spectacles  for  the  first  time, 
that  that  power  which  will  enable  him  to  read 
without  much  exertion  by  candle-light,  is  the 
only  power  suitable  for  him.  It  is  by  candle- 
light only  he  should  use  glasses  at  first,  and  as 
soon  as  he  finds  that  he  stands  in  need  of  glasses 
by  day  as  well  as  by  candle-light,  and  that  the 
glasses  he  uses  no  longer  afford  him  sufficient 
assistance  by  candle-light  it  will  be  proper  to 
use  the  next  power  for  the  evening,  but  for  the 
evening  only,  and  to  allow  himself  the  use  of 
the  others — and  their  use  only — during  the  day. 
The  greatest  caution  as  to  increasing  the  power 
of  glasses  should  be  observed,  for  persons  who 
change  their  glasses,  unnecessarily  increasing 
their  power  each  time,  are  exhausting  the  re- 
sources of  art  instead  of  economizing  them  as 
much  as  possible.  Optical  aid  can  only  be  ex- 
tended to  a  certain  point,  and  the  steps  to  that 
point  should  be  as  slow  and  as  numerous  as 
possible.  By  exercising  prudent  precautions, 
persons  may  often  attain  great  age,  and  yet 
never  require  the  aid  of  glasses  beyond  a  very 
moderate  power :  others,  on  the  contrary,  who 
from  ignorance  frequently  increase  the  power 
of  their  glasses,  may  run  through  the  whole  as- 
sortment, and  leave  themselves  only  the  most 
inconvenient  resources  to  fall  back  upon  viz  : 
the  very  highest  powers." 


MODEL    COTTAGES. 


DESIGN     1. 


The  following  designs  are  taken  from  a  pam- 
phlet put  forth  by  the  Haddonfield  Ready  Villa 
Association,  for  forming  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J., 
eix  miles  from  Philadelphia,  accessible  by  two 
railroads  and  two  turnpikes,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthy  retreats  in  America.  Gar- 
rick  Mallory,  Esq.,  53  South  6th  Street,  is  the 
president  of  the  association.  The  designs  are 
very  pretty. 


Two  adjoining  villa  lots,  each  sixty  feet  in 
front,  and  120  feet  deep,  laid  out  in  beautiful 
lawns  and  gardens,  inclosed  by  green  hedges, 
and  fronting  on  a  street  at  least  sixty  feet  wide, 
with  side-walks,  each  eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
having  each  double  rows  of  shade  trees,  and 
brick  pavements  (h),  and  gravel- wa^s  (i)  be- 
tween the  trees. 


DESIGN     2. 
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GROUND     PLAN     OF    DESIGNS     NOS.     1     AND     2. 


Reference  to  tiie  Letters  on  the  Cot- 
tage Plans. — a,  the  parlor;  b,  the  hall;  c,  the 
first  landing  on  stairway ;  d,  the  kitchen  ;  e, 
dining-room  ;  g,  porch  ;  h,  brick  pavement ;  i, 
gravel- walk;  A', back  porch  or  summer  kitchen; 
I,  brick  pavement. 

Second  Story. — m, chamber;  n,  chamber;  o, 
hall ;  q,  chamber ;  r,  bath-room  and  water-closet. 

Clear  spring-water  in  kitchen  and  bath-room. 
Gas  in  all  rooms. 

Design  1. — This  design  represents  a  perspec- 
tive view  of  two  cottages  of  the  smallest  size,  to 
be  built  on  villa  lots  each  sixty  feet  in  front, 
vol.  li. — 21 


adjoining,  and  thus  presenting  a  handsome  front 
and  still  more  beautiful  side-views.  The  style 
is  the  Gothic.  The  roof  is  high,  truncated,  with 
ornamental  verge-boards  and  finials  upon  the 
apex,  and  covered  with  slate,  laid  in  diamonds. 
Design  2. — This  design  corresponds  with  the 
one  above,  being  in  the  Italian  style.  It  repre- 
sents two  adjoining  cottages,  each  two  and  a 
half  stories  high,  with  rather  flat  roofs,  eaves 
projecting  two  feet,  four  inches,  with  plain  slate 
coverings,  neatly  constructed  chimney-tops,  etc. 
Each  of  these  cottages  contains  nine  rooms,  and 
costs  only  $700 


DOCTOR  CLARKE.— A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. 


BY     MIS, 


HALL,     OF     LONDON. 


"Doctor  Clahke  !" — the  name  was  en- 
graved on  a  neat  small  card,  and  accompanied  by 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  friend  in  Boston  ; 
it  was  delivered  by  a  sharp-looking,  dusty  boy, 
to  a  gentleman  in  his  counting-house,  where,  in 
the  twilight  of  city  atmosphere,  he  sat  with  con- 
siderable composure  at  a  desk,  which  to  my 
eyes  seems  always  heaped  with  a  bewildered 
mass  of  letters,  deeds,  parcels,  samples;  and,  if 
truth  must  be  told,  a  scrap  of  poetry,  or  the 
proof-sheet  of  a  perfected  poem,  might  occa- 
sionally be  seen,  half  crumpled  up,  as  if  sulky 
or  ashamed  of  its  company — a  rose  amid  bram- 
bles— leading  to  the  belief  that  not  only  was  the 
lord  of  the  counting-house  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness, but  that  he  also  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
or  friendship  with  the  Muse,  who  did  not  desert 
him,  even  amid  the  turmoil  of  London  life. 

To  the  man  of  business  belonged  the  letters, 
deeds,  parcels,  and  samples.  The  man  of  genius 
brought  poetry  and  sundry  scraps  of  painting 
within  those  misty  walls ;  and  it  was  marvel- 
lous in  what  excellent  keeping  the  two  extremes 
seemed  to  be  with  our  good  friend.  If  you 
looked  at  him  when  the  card  and  letter  were 
presented  by  his  antipodes  of  a  West-end  page, 
you  would  have  been  at  once  struck  by  the  (so 
to  say)  contradictory  harmonies  of  his  features 
— the  full  brow  telling  of — but  I  must  come  at 
once  to  "Dr.  Clarke"  and  the  letter. 

"  Oh,  oh  !"  exclaimed  our  friend  (mentally) — 
"  another  American" — he  is  a  great  admirer  of 
America  and  the  Americans — but  love  a  person 
or  a  people  ever  so  dearly,  when  an  Englishman 
is  at  business,  he  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed; 
and  without  rising  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  Show 
the  gentleman  in,"  looked  immediately  down 
upon  the  letter  he  had  received,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  see  the  "grin"  which  distended 
the  mouth  of  the  dusty  boy.  In  another  mo- 
ment, hearing  a  footstep,  he  looked  up — up 
high,  because  in  general  his  American  visitors 
are  very  tall — and  he  expected  to  see  the  usual 
long,  lean,  brownish-gray  man,  crowned  by  the 
everlasting  grim  "  wide-awake" — he  looked  very 
high — and  saw  nothing  except  the  "  bit"  of 
"Poussin,"  or  whatever  he  believes  it  to  be, 
which  hangs  upon  the  wall ;  so  he  brought  his 
eyes  down,  down,  lower — yes,  and  lower!  and 
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then  he  saw  the  delicately-pencilled  brim  of  a 
Paris  bonnet;  and  then,  a  fair,  smooth,  intel- 
lectual brow  ;  and  then,  such  lovely  blue  eyes  : 
and  then  and  there  stood  "  Doctor  Clarke !" 
Our  friend's  annoyance  at  being  disturbed  had 
commenced  its  departure  as  he  caught  sight  of 
the  Paris  bonnet;  but  the  blue  eyes  caused  him 
at  once  to  rejoice,  and,  rising  from  his  chair,  he 
received  Doctor  Clarke  with  true  cordiality,  and 
extended  the  feeling  to  her  brother  whom  she  at 
once  presented. 

"  Doctor  Clarke"  is  known  by  repute  already 
to  many  persons  in  England  as  the  first  of 
several  American  ladies  who  having  studied, 
earnestly  and  diligently,  the  medical  profession 
— chiefly,  if  not  (as  it  ought  to  be)  entirely, 
with  a  view  of  understanding  and  ministering  to 
the  cure  of  those  diseases  which  "belong,"  so  to 
say,  to  women  and  children — have  become  en- 
titled to  the  distinction  of  M.  D.,  and  obtained 
degrees  accordingly.  I  have  never  felt  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  nature,  because  I  was  born  of  the 
"  weaker  sex,"  nor  with  the  laws  of  my  coun- 
try, because  they  persist  in  keeping  women  so 
much  weaker  than  nature  intended  they  should 
be.  Individually  I  have  nothing  to  complain 
of;  but  I  know  those  who  have  been  otherwise 
circumstanced;  and,  at  this  moment,  when  it  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  say,  hundreds  of  strong- 
born  men  owe  their  lives  to  the  presence  and 
exertion  of  weak-born  women — it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  consideration  whether  a  very  useful 
movement  might  not  be  made  here,  as  well  as 
in  America,  to  give  well-born  and  well-educated 
women  opportunities  of  graduating  in  a  pro- 
fession, the  domestic  usefulness  of  which  brings 
it  so  entirely  within  a  woman's  province  and  a 
woman's  power,  and  opens  a  new  door  for  pro- 
fitable female  occupation.  However  the  public 
may  complain  of  ministerial  mismanagement, 
there  was  no  want  of  management  or  judgment 
in  sending  forth  Miss  Nightingale  and  her 
faithful  friends  and  followers  to  the  rescue  of 
our  poor  soldiers  from  disease  and  death : 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  submitted  "  mistakes" 
or  not,  it  is  not  my  business  to  inquire ;  but 
surely  that  was  not  a  blunder  which  sent  so 
many  messengers  of  mercy  to  the  East.  When 
so  much  good  has  been  done  by  women  com- 
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paratively  unprepared  for  such  a  task — what 
nm;ht  not  be  expected  from  women  educated  to 
cure  as  well  as  nurse,  more  particularly  their 
own  sex  and  children,  whose  early  years  are 
especially  under  their  dominion?  Yet  how  few 
mothers  know  aught  of  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful  structure  of  their  children's  bodies,  or 
of  their  mental  or  spiritual  organization.  In 
all  that  concerns  this  important  branch  of  fe- 
male education,  I  cannot  but  think  that  woman 
has  been  kept  not  only  weaker,  but  more  igno- 
rant, than  nature  intended  her  to  be :  but  I 
must  return  to  my  text.  "Dr.  Clarke"  had 
studied  and  received  her  degree  in  Boston — she 
had  been  recognized  by  the  medical  profession 
there,  and  had  been  taken  into  "consultation;" 
but,  however  it  satisfied  others,  she  was  not 
satisfied  with  her  own  knowledge,  and  resolved 
to  enlarge  it ;  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by 
her  brother,  she  resided  several  months  in  Paris, 
attending  lectures — in  fact,  "walking  the  hos- 
pitals.*' She  was  well  received ;  and,  finding 
that  she  was  in  earnest,  the  schools  vied  with 
each  other  in  giving  her  information.  The 
result  was  most  satisfactory;  she  passed  her 
examinations  triumphantly,  and  carries  back  to 
ner  country  the  highest  testimonials.  She  re- 
mained too  long  in  Paris  to  give  more  than  a 
couple  of  days  to  London ;  and,  en  route  to 
Liverpool,  called  upon  our  city  friend,  who, 
having  recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  find- 
ing "  Dr.  Clarke"  a  delicate,  feminine  woman, 
"  with  such  blue  eyes !"  at  once  forsook  his 
letters  and  all  belonging  thereunto,  and,  with 
his  usual  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  deter- 
mined to  show  her  everything  likely  to  interest 
her  peculiar  mind,  which  it  was  possible  to  see 
within  the  brief  day  she  could  call  her  own. 
First  of  all,  he  took  her  to  the  famous  old  Hall 
of  the  Barber  Surgeons  of  the  city  of  London — 
the  rare  old  hall,  which  enshrines  probably  the 
finest  Holbein  in  the  world,  and  of  whose  value 
the  lato  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  so  cognizant,  that 
whenever  a  foreigner,  skilled  in  art,  visited 
Whitehall-place,  he  drove  him  to  Borber's-hall 
to  "  sec  the  Holbein."  Perhaps  the  Theatre  of 
Anatomy  was  even  more  interesting  to  the 
American  lady,  than  the  time-honored  hall — 
picture  included.  It  was,  as  I  hope  everybody 
knows,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  for  many 
years  was  the  only  "hall"  in  London  where 
anatomical  lectures  were  delivered.  Passing 
from  thence  to  "Bartholomew's,"  "Doctor 
Clarke"  (who,  despite  her  degree,  prefers  be- 
ing called  Mrs.  Clarke),  told,  with  the  ingenuous 
frankness  of  a  gentlewoman,  how  it  came  about 


that  she  commenced  a  profession  over  whose 
threshold  no  woman  had  yet  ventured.  She 
married  young,  but  being  of  a  thoughtful  dis- 
position, she  was  chilled  and  terrified  when  sho 
remembered  that,  though  she  was  soon  to  be- 
come a  mother,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  re- 
quirements of  infancy  beyond  the  caps  and 
robes  in  which  custom  decks  the  new-born 
babe.  She  immediately  sought  out  such  books 
as  were  likely  to  yield  her  the  information  sho 
required ;  her  desire  for  knowledge  incre 
"  with  what  it  fed  on ;"  her  husband  did  not 
attempt  to  lead  her  from  those  studies  which  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  see  increased  her  useful- 
ness while  enlarging  her  mind;  and  by  the  time 
her  infant  awoke  her  to  new  joys  and  new 
anxieties,  she  had  gained  a  degree  of  knowledge 
which  interested  her  medical  attcni'di)',  who 
encouraged  his  patient  to  perseve:d  She  did 
so.  But  household  cares  and  hou^eho' J  duties 
had  their  hold  upon  her  heart  ad  well  as  upon 
her  time,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  question  if  she 
could  have  achieved  her  present  position  if 
her  family  had  increased,  or  even  remained  to 
claim  her  care.  It  pleased  God  to  remove  both 
her  husband  and  child  within  a  short  period  of 
each  other;  and  when  the  first  agony  was 
passed,  and  she  was  called  upon  to  consider 
what  her  future  course  of  life  should  be,  instead 
of  sitting  down  with  helpless  sorrow,  or  seeking 
to  divert  her  grief  by  change  of  scene,  or  frivo- 
lous amusement,  she  roused  her  earnest  mind 
to  work,  gathered  her  energies  home,  and  set 
them  their  appointed  tasks,  resolved  to  brave 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  in  what  she  honestly 
believed  to  be  a  good  cause,  and  prove  that  the 
art  of  healing  was  not  confined  to  men  alone. 

It  is,  I  think,  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the 
M.  D.'s  of  Boston,  that  they  threw  no  obstacle 
in  her  way — did  not  attempt  to  scout  or  scorn 
her  efforts ;  but,  after  steadily  observing  hei 
course,  held  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
the  meek-hearted  but  noble-minded  woman  who 
studied  in  their  schools ;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
when  they  considered  her  duly  qualified,  did 
not  question  to  meet  her  in  consultation,  or  re- 
fuse to  come  when  she  called  them  in,  as  she 
herself  said  she  did  in  cases  which,  before  her 
visit  to  Europe,  she  had  found  beyond  her  skill. 

Our  friend,  being  a  governor  of  "  Bartholo- 
mew's," introduced  the  fair  American  to  the 
principal  men  of  that  mighty  charity;  the  cup 
of  her  happiness  seemed  full  to  overflowing 
while  inspecting  the  wards,  and  hearing  of  the 
multitude  of  cases  that  found  relief  within  its 
time-honored  walls.     She  expressed  grea   grati- 
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fication  upon  seeing  that  children  were  mingled 
with  women  in  the  female  wards;  thus,  as  she 
truly  said,  diverting  the  women  from  their  own 
Bufferings,  by  permitting  their  ministering  to 
the  sufferings  of  childhood.  She  thought  this 
much  preferable  to  the  system  pursued  in  the 
hospitals  at  Paris,  where  children  had  separate 
wards.  This  observation  proved  her  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  emotion ;  for  women  arc  as 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  children,  as  the 
presence  of  children  is  necessary  to  the  perfect 
happiness  of  woman.  There  was  a  little  infant 
not  six  months  old,  whose  broken  leg  was  in 
splints,  and  the  female  patients  were  trembling 
with  sympathy  around  it,  as  if  each  claimed  the 
baby  as  her  own.  Here  was  another  argument 
in  favor  of  female  superintendence  in  cases  of 
infant  illness.  No  man  can  minister  to  an  in- 
fant with  a  woman's  tenderness.  Why  should 
woman's  want  of  knowledge  deprive  her  of  the 
happiness  of  preserving  infant  life? 

Our  American  had  a  full  day  ;  but  she  might 
have  had  a  month  full  of  such  feelings,  and  yet 
much  remain  unseen ;  as  connected  with  the 
sanitary  movement,  she  ought  to  have  visited 
our  model  lodging-houses,  and  our  baths  and 
wash-houses.  She  left  London  to  resume  her 
professional  duties  in  Boston,  with  much  regret 
that  she  could  not  be  longer  among  us. 

The  Americans  prefer  Paris  to  London,  unless 
they  remain  sufficiently  long  here  to  get  over 
our  fogs  (which  are  really  stumbling-i/ocfrs  to 
them)  and  our  reserved  manners.  We  are  not 
given  to  ask  or  answer  questions ;  we  are  not 
at  home  with  strangers ;  we  do  not  like  being 
made  food  for  books  by  those  who  note  what 
they  have  not  time  to  understand.  We  are  per- 
haps, like  all  sires — a  little  jealous  of  our  heirs- 
at-law  ;  and  the  heir-at-law  is  often  presuming 
and  over-anxious  to  step  into  his  parent's  shoes 
before  the  appointed  time.  So,  the  Americans 
love  Paris  better  than  our  beloved,  full-hearted 
London  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  "  Doctor  Clarke" 
chose  to  take  a  Paris  rather  than  a  London  de- 
gree; she  was,  however,  pleased  to  find  that 
one  of  her  sister-physicians  had  studied  at  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  was  well  spoken  of  there. 

So  our  fair  "  Doctor  Clarke"  is  come  and 
gone !  But  I  do  hope  that  her  example — the 
example  of  a  firm,  but  gentle-mannered  and 
high-minded  woman  may  cause  some  to  in- 
quire :  "  May  I  not  go  and  do  likewise?" 

The  most  fastidious  must  admit  that  it  is 
better  for  one  woman  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
accessary  to  investigate  and  cure  the  diseases  of 


hundreds  of  her  own  sex,  than  for  those  "  hun- 
:  dreds"  to  be  treated  for  those  diseases  by  m 
cal  men.  I  have  known  several  instant h 
females  sinking  into  early  graves,  because  they 
persisted  in  refusing  to  communicate  their  suf- 
ferings to  a  physician.  1  grant  this  may  be 
false  delicacy,  but  that  docs  not  prevent  it  being 
fact.  I  cannot  feel  that  a  study  and  knowledge 
of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  structure — which 
the  Allwise  created  as  a  temple  for  the  Soul 
during  its  earthly  pilgrimage — can  do  otherwise 
than  elevate  and  enrich  the  mind.  Those  who 
would  attach  ideas  of  impurity  to  such  study 
and  such  knowledge  must  indeed  be  deeply 
steeped  in  "trespasses:"  but  if  a  movement 
were  made  to  enable  women  of  steadfast  and 
comprehensive  minds  to  study  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, so  as  to  minister  to  the  cure  of  those  dis- 
eases more  particularly  incidental  to  their  own 
sex  and  to  children — while  others,  having  less 
desire  of  knowledge,  or  perhaps  less  nerve,  were 
rendered  competent  as  nurses  to  aid  the  phy- 
sician's skill  by  their  continual  care — a  new 
field  would  be  expanded  for  women ;  new  and 
higher  interests  would  be  created  for  them. 
Numbers  who  degenerate  for  want  of  an  object 
(denied  by  circumstances)  to  lavish  their  care 
and  affection  upon,  would  become  elevated  by 
the  consciousness  of  utility,  and  the  power  of 
providing  for  themselves ;  the  ranks  of  tattlers 
and  toadies  would  greatly  diminish ;  and,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  nunnery  vows,  or  the 
"  Look  at  my  dress  of  penitence  and  prayer," 
we  should  find  our  homes  still  more  consecrated 
by  intelligent  and  actively  useful  friends.  Miss 
Nightingale  happily  was  prepared  for  her  noble 
undertaking  by  the  time  she  had  previously, 
we  may  say,  "  studied"  in  the  Home  for  De- 
cayed Gentlewomen,  and,  like  "Doctor  Clarke," 
having  a  natural  taste  and  desire  for  the  medical 
profession.  But,  though  our  hospitals  spared 
many  excellent  nurses  to  the  Crimea,  how  often 
must  the  ladies  who  formed  Miss  Nightingale's 
staff  have  regretted  the  want  of  that  knowledge, 
of  which,  if  they  had  possessed  even  a  little 
more,  they  would  have  doubled  their  useful- 
ness. 

The  instance  of  "  Doctor  Clarke,"  as  we  have 
intimated,  is  not  solitary  in  the  United  States ; 
her  example  has  had  many  imitators  there.  It 
will  be  wise  for  ladies  in  England  to  think  and 
inquire  concerning  this  matter;  of  the  many 
good  suggestions  we  have  received  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  this  is  assuredly  not 
the  least  good — perhaps  it  is  the  best! 


MOTHERS    OF    GENIUS. 


BY     W  .     S .     CAFFS'ET, 


The  history  of  the  past  and  the  present  con- 
vinces us  that  the  influence  of  woman  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  primary  in  forming  the  minds 
of  men. 

That  secret,  mysterious  influence  of  the  mater- 
nal constitution  on  the  maternal  offspring,  as 
being  superior  to  that  of  the  paternal,  has  been 
often  noted  by  anthropologists. 

To  woman  is  necessarily  committed  the  in- 
struction of  man  in  infancy  and  early  youth, 
when  the  mind  is  so  susceptible  of  impression 
as  to  be  aptly  compared  to  melted  wax — when  the 
powers  of  the  intellect  begin  to  develop  them- 
selves— when,  in  many  instances,  the  foundation 
of  the  character  is  laid,  the  disposition  formed, 
and  that  direction,  virtuous  or  vicious,  given  to 
the  ruling  impulses,  which  prevails  until  they 
cease  to  operate. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  obliterate  the  sentiments 
and  impressions  made  by  the  mother  in  early 
life,  particularly  when  they  have  been  instilled 
and  enforced  with  great  care,  let  those  who 
have  attempted  it  attest.  They  remain  vigorous 
in  the  mind  when  ideas  of  high  importance  and 
later  entrance  have  fled,  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind — when  the  faculties  are  benumbed  by  the 
weight  of  yours — when  the  feeble  frame  totters — 
when  the  trembling  hand  and^shaking  head 
evince  the  rapid  approach  of  dotage  ;  the  mind, 
which  to  things  of  yesterday  is  a  perfect  blank, 
can  dwell  upon  the  ordinary  scenes,  the  common 
maxims,  the  trivial  incidents  of  early  life,  to 
secure  which  in  the  memory  no  pains  were 
taken,  and  to  recall  which  little  exertion  is 
necessary. 

Man  of  the  world,  is  it  not  so  ?  Lift  the  misty 
veil  of  memory ;  ponder  down  the  stream  of 
time  to  the  days  of  departed  innocence,  and  tell 
me — dost  thou  not  behold 

"  One  brilliant  lamp  that  lit  thy  pathway  up 
Through  winding  ways,  and  from  her  nectar  cup 
Poured  life  into  thy  veins  V 

It  is  in  the  relation  of  the  mother  that  the 
necessity  of  intellectual  cultivation  is  most  ap- 
parent ;  but  we  are  not  writing  an  essay  upon 
female  education,  nevertheless  it  forms  a  unit  in 
our  subject. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Bonaparte,  one  of 

21» 


the  most  sagacious  of  modern  observers,  that 
there  never  was  a  man  of  genius  whose  mother 
was  not  a  woman  of  superior  qualities.  The 
foundation  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
character  is  laid  in  the  nursery ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  mother  must  be  educated  in  order 
to  perform  her  part  well.  The  influence  of  the 
mother  in  forming  the  moral  character  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  nor  is  her  influence  less  in 
the  formation  of  the  intellectual  character  of  her 
children.  If  she  have  the  power  in  the  one  case 
"  to  fix  the  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing 
breast,"  it  is  equally  her  province  in  the  other 

"  To  rear  the  tender  thought — 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shot — 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  his  mind"— 

to  mould  the  taste,  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  direct  thought  into  its  proper  chan- 
nels. In  poetry,  in  music,  in  language,  in  elo- 
quence, and  in  the  fine  arts,  there  is  no  instructor 
better  than  the  mother  ! 

We  read  of  men  of  genius  :  but  could  we  trace 
the  source  from  whence  their  genius  emanated, 
we  would  find  it  to  be  the  heart  of  woman  !  for 
in  her  heart  dwell,  for  the  most  part,  the  cha- 
rity, the  virtue,  and  the  moral  soundness  of 
communities,  ay,  nations.  Her  character  and 
condition  are  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
society  of  which  she  is  a  component  part ;  and, 
consequently,  her  issue  must  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion, for  "a  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit." 
The  Bible  expressly  Bays :  "  As  is  the  mother,  so 
is  the  daughter ;"  a  fortiori,  so  must  be  the  son. 

The  mother  of  that  genuine  landscape  painter 
— the  "  Poet  of  the  Seasons" — was  a  woman  of 
superior  endowments,  and  possessed  of  an  ardent 
and  lively  imagination  to  such  a  degree  as  to  de- 
monstrate the  spirit  of  poetry  as  it  existed  within 
herself.  The  mother  of  Lord  Bacon  was  skilled 
in  language  and  learning;  the  mother  of  the 
historian  Hume  delighted  in  literature  and  edu- 
cation; the  mother  of  Sheridan  was  a  fascinat- 
ing genius;  Schiller's  mother  was  an  enthusiast 
among  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  a  votary  of 
music  and  poetry.  How  could  she,  or  the  mother 
of  Goethe,  help  kindling  the  inextinguishable 
fire  in  the  bosoms  of  their  sons?  "From  my 
mother,"  said  Goethe, "  I  derive  the  faculty  of  re- 
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presenting  all  that  the  imagination  can  conceive 
with  all  energy  and  vivacity."  The  mother 
of  Erskine,  a  woman  of  superior  talent,  led  her 
son  to  the  bar;  and  the  mother  of  that  bright 
luminary,  the  gifted  author  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  stu- 
died and  wrote  poetry  ! 

Many  similar  particulars  might  be  given  of 
the  transmission  of  genius  from  mother  to  son, 
and  even  of  a  particular  type  of  genius,  as  was 
eminently  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Napoleon.  To 
the  mothers  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  attributed 
the  genius  of  their  immortalized  bards  and  states- 
men. 

It  was  the  parting  injunction  of  the  Roman 
mother  to  her  son  when  he  went  forth  to  battle — 
"  Farewell,  my  son  ;  return  victorious,  or  return 
no  more" — that  made  invincible  soldiers.  Such 
was  the  moral  influence  of  Roman  mothers.  By 
the  inculcation  of  such  sentiments,  they  made 
soldiers  who  conquered  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  ancients  that  the  mo- 
ther always  gave  the  tone  to  the  character  of  the 
child.  And  what  a  bright  illustration  does  the 
history  of  our  own  country  afford  us,  for  example, 
in  the  mother  of  him  who,  though  his  lips  are  as 
mute  as  the  valley  where  he  lies  mouldering,  is 
still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen — the 
great,  the  immortal  Washington!  All  intelli- 
gent readers  are  aware  that  to  the  untiring  influ- 
ence of  his  beloved  mother  are  attributed  the 
deeds  of  that  great  man.  One  all-engrossing 
anxiety  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  her 
soul,  that  of  the  welfare  of  her  darling  charge. 
And  how  far  did  she  succeed  1  Let  history  and 
a  blessed  and  prosperous  people  answer  :— 

"  Of  the  might  that  clothed 
The  '  Pater  Patriae' — of  the  deeds  that  won 
A  nation's  liberty  and  earth's  applause, 
Making  Mount  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  haunt 
For  patriot  and  for  sage  while  time  shall  last — 
What  part  was  thine — what  thanks  to  thee  are  due, 
Who  'mid  his  elements  of  being  wrought 
With  no  uncertain  aim,  nursing  the  germs 
Of  godlike  virtue  in  his  infant  mind, 
We  know  not — Heaven  can  tell." 

Mothers  of  America,  to  your  care  is  assigned 
the  "  hope"  of  our  country  !  Ye  are  the  mo- 
thers of  genius,  whose  name  is  legion!  Our 
country  is  studded  with  brilliant  lights  of  both 
sexes,  whose  early  career  bids  fair  to  rival  that 
of  their  most  gifted  predecessors.  The  great 
mental  superiority  of  the  females  of  the  present 
day  compared  with  that  of  any  preceding  time 
is  generally  admitted.  Look  at  the  brilliant 
galaxy  of  our  female  authors.  What  a  glittering 
prospect  for  American  mothers  of  genius  ! 


The  names  of  the  distinguished  female  literati, 
whose  productions,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are 
blending  instruction  with  ;unu.-ement,  posterity 
will  mention  with  respect ;  and  the  admiration 
felt  for  the  poetry  of  the  fair  sex  is  neither  slight 
nor  ephemeral.  The  lady  of  poetic  fancy  will 
live,  and  the  brilliant  effusions  of  her  pen  be 
cherished  when  the  hand  which  directed  it  is 
cold. 

This  is  the  age  of  mental  refinement.  The 
time  has  come  when  woman  must  have  her  justly 
deserved  rights;  and  its  beneficial  effect  upon 
society  at  large  (for  society  will  undoubtedly 
reap  the  benefit)  must  be  evident  upon  the 
slightest  examination. 

The  observations  sometimes  heard,  that  the 
female  mind  should  be  pure  and  unsophisticated, 
or,  in  other  words,  barren  of  ideas — that  a  young 
female  should  be  a  child  of  nature,  that  is  a  fit 
victim  for  deception — that  if  she  becomes  intel- 
ligent, she  will  assuredly  be  vain — if  she  read 
books,  she  can  never  be  a  housekeeper — grace 
only  the  lips  of  some  ignorant  being,  who  could 
neither  sit  easily,  nor  speak  plainly  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  well-informed  female,  or  some  pre- 
tender to  proficiency,  who  fears  the  humiliation 
of  female  rivalry  or  superiority  ! 

But  mothers  of  genius,  possessing  the  inex- 
tinguishable fire  themselves,  are  not  to  be  stifled 
with  such  vile  food,  such  barren  aberrations  ! 
America's  dutiful  sons  will  readily  yield  to  their 
holy  influence  (for  indeed  it  is  paramount)  ;  and 
they  will  be  heard  with  attention  and  respect  by 
all  who  are  not  too  volatile  and  self-willed  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  truth,  for  the  teachings  of 
the  mother  are  aught  but  deception. 

The  tone  of  moral  sentiment  throughout  the 
land  depends  upon  the  women  of  the  land ;  it 
will  bear  the  character  which  they  consent  to 
have  it  bear.  Neither  irreligion  nor  hypocrisy — 
neither  coarse  nor  polished  vice — neither  a  false  . 
standard  of  truth  nor  a  false  standard  of  honor 
can  prevail  if  they  discountenance  it.  Arrogant 
scepticism  and  light- tongued  faith  would  be  re- 
buked by  their  frown,  while  purity  of  taste,  lofty 
sentiment,  intellectual  improvement,  moral  feel- 
ing, and  a  simple,  but  steadfast  piety  would 
flourish  under  their  patronage,  like  the  flowers 
under  the  mild  sunshine  of  spring ! 

Oh,  that  the  gifted  pen  of  some  historian  would 
compile  the  lives  of  the  mothers  of  great  men  ! 
What  a  rich  legacy  it  would  prove  to  succeeding 
generations !  Their  names  should  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold  on  Parian  marble ;  for  until 
mothers  cease  to  be  teachers,  we  need  not  de- 
spair of  the  cause  of  virtue. 


IRISH      BLUNDERS. 


DY     KATE     HARRINGTON. 


"  Mr.  Green  has  been  here,  "William,  and 
says  you  can  secure  a  servant  girl  by  calling  : 
round  at  his  store  this  afternoon.  He  says, 
moreover,  that  you  had  better  be  prompt,  as 
there  are  already  several  applicants,  and  you 
may  lose  the  chance." 

"Where  did  she  come  from?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"  She 's  a  fresh  importation  from  the  Emerald 
Isle,  perfectly  verdant ;  and  Mr.  Green  says  I 
can  train  her  just  as  I  wish." 

"  I  trust  she  won't  be  awkward,  Lizzie.  You 
know  we  need  a  bright  girl  to  tend  the  door  on 
account  of  the  patients.  I  never  have  been  ex- 
actly suited  since  Ellen  was  married." 

"  Oh,  well,  we  can  certainly  teach  her  to  do 
that !  Go  straight  round,  or  you  '11  miss  the 
opportunity." 

The  doctor  obeyed,  and  on  his  return  was 
accompanied  by  a  blooming  daughter  of  Erin. 
After  her  arrival,  I  saw  nothing  of  Bridget  until 
evening,  when  she  passed  the  parlor-door  on  her 
way  to  answer  the  bell.  Being  aware  of  my 
cousin's  anxiety  for  her  to  officiate  gracefully 
there,  I  felt  somewhat  curious  to  notice  her 
movements.  On  reaching  the  door,  she  seemed 
at.  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed,  and  stood, 
with  her  hands  folded,  until  the  bell  rang  a 
second  time.  With  the  puzzled  expression  still 
on  her  face,  she  applied  her  mouth  to  the  key- 
hole, and  asked,  in  a  loud,  shrill  voice :  "  Who 's 
there?" 

"  Not  that  way,  Bridget,"  I  said,  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone.     "  Open  the  door." 

"  Shure,  miss,  I  will  if  ye  like ;"  and  she  very 
cautiously  and  noiselessly  opened  the  door  wide 
enough  to  thrust  out  her  head,  calling  out: 
•:  What  is  it  ye  '11  have,  sir,  scarin'  us  all  intirely 
with  yer  noise?" 

"  Open  the  door  wide !"  called  the  doctor,  from 
the  head  of  the  stairs  ;  and  the  next  moment  he 
stood  apologizing  to  his  visitor  for  the  uncere- 
monious greeting  he  had  received. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Plase,  miss,  won't  ye  git  up  and  come  down 
to  the  kitchen  ?  Mrs.  G.  bid  me  make  a  fire  in 
the  stove  ;  and  I  've  thried  and  thried,  but  niver 
a  bit  will  it  burn." 

"  Ask  Johanna,"  I  replied,  closing  my  eyes, 


and  preparing  to  take  another  nap  ;  "  she  always 
kindles  the  kitchen  fire." 

"  Och,  miss,  she 's  sick  as  iver  she  can  be ! 
Her  head  turns  round  whenever  she  thriea  to 
git  up.  She  told  me  to  put  the  kindling  in  and 
set  fire  to  it ;  but  faith,  miss,  it  won't  light." 

After  wishing  her  back  in  swate  Ireland  for 
interrupting  my  morning's  nap,  I  ^ose  and  pre- 
pared to  accompany  her. 

"  Shure,  miss,"  she  began,  as  we  entered  the 
kitchen,"  I  could  git  along  well  enough  if  it 
didn't  smoke  so  intirely.  It  don't  dhraw  well, 
I  belave." 

"  Why,  Bridget,  did  you  never  make  a  fire  in 
a  stove  ?"  I  asked,  glancing  at  what  she  had 
been  attempting. 

"  Niver  in  my  life,  miss." 
"  Well,  Bridget,  you  never  would  make  one 
if  you  attempted  to  kindle  it  in  the  baker;  that's 
not  where  you  put  the  wood." 

"Isn't  it,  miss?  Faith,  and  I  never  was 
larnt." 

Breakfast  was  ready  in  due  season ;  for,  after 
my  assistance,  Bridget  informed  me  that  the 
stove  "dhrawed  beautifully,"  and  she  had  no 
further  trouble. 

"  Get  some  water,  Bridget ;  my  cousin  don't 
use  coffee,"  said  Lizzie,  as  we  took  our  places 
at  the  table. 

"  What  did  ye  say,  mem?"  asked  the  servant, 
not  comprehending  the  meaning. 

"  Some  water"  repeated  Lizzie ;  "  my  cousin 
don't  drink  coffee." 

"  Och,  yes,  mem,  that  I  will !"  Then,  coming 
round  to  where  I  sat,  she  asked,  in  a  loud  whis- 
per: "  Will  ye  have  it  warm,  miss?" 

"Cold  water,  Bridget,  of  course j  she  don't 
drink  warm  water." 

"I  will,  mem," saying  which,  she  disappeared 
like  a  flash,  and  returned,  bearing  a  quart  bowl 
full  of  water. 

"We  drink  out  of  glasses  here,"  said  my  cou- 
sin, impatiently. 

The  servant  glanced  at  the  mirror  opposite, 
repeating  :  "  Glasses,  mem  !" 

"  Yes,  Bridget,  tumblers  ;  you  '11  find  them  in 
the  sideboard." 

With  a  little  explanation,  she  was  made  to 
understand  the  use  of  glasses ;  and,  blushing  at 
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her  own  ignorance,  she  approached  me  with  a 
pitcher  in  one  hand,  and  two  tumblers  in  the 
other.  Filling  one,  she  set  it  beside  me,  and, 
after  waiting  until  I  had  emptied  it  of  half  its 
contents,  snatched  it  up,  placing  the  other, 
brimming  full,  before  me. 

'■  There,  Bridget,  that  will  do.  When  we  say 
persons  take  water,  we  don't  mean  that  they 
take  that  exclusively.  One  tumbler  is  sufficient; 
don't  stand  and  hold  the  other." 

"  Victimized,"  said  Charlie,  glancing  at  me ; 

and,  unable  longer  to  repress  his  merriment,  he 

arose  and  left  the  table.     He  seemed  to  think  I 

had  the  worst  of  the  joke  to  bear. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"Charlie"  and  "Arthur,"  two  inmates  of  our 
family,  were  young  gentlemen  studying  dentistry, 
the  mechanical  part  of  which  was  performed  in  a 
back  shop  upstairs,  the  furniture  of  which  con- 
sisted of  furnaces,  bellows,  &c,  and  into  which 
it  was  not  expected  any,  except  members  of  the 
family,  would  enter.  It  was  cold,  chilling  Janu- 
ary, and  the  river  being  frozen  over,  I  determined 
to  walk  across  on  the  ice,  provided  I  could  find 
an  escort. 

"  You  '11  accompany  me,  Charlie,  won't  you  ?" 
I  asked  of  the  young  dentist,  threading  my  way 
through  dust,  ashes,  and  charcoal,  and  stopping 
before  the  furnace  where  he  stood. 

"In  my  present  plight?"  he  asked,  smiling, 
and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 

"  You  know  the  adage :  '  Beauty,  when  un- 
adorned,' &c,"  I  replied,  evasively,  for  he  did 
not  look  very  prepossessing  just  then,  minus  a 
coat,  and  well  powdered  with  dust  and  ashes. 

"Don't  insist  on  his  going  with  you  this 
morning.  The  Misses  Johnson  are  to  call 
some  time  during  the  forenoon,  and  he  's  hurry- 
ing to  get  through.  He  must  have  time,  you 
know,  to  make  an  elaborate  toilet  before  their 
arrival.  His  uncle  has  informed  him  his  assist- 
ance will  be  needed  in  Miss  Mary's  case  ;  you 
know  they've  met  before,"  added  Arthur,  sig- 
nificantly. 

"  Wouldn't  she  think  you  handsome  if  she 
saw  you  now,  Charlie  ?  Do  let  me  put  just  one 
more  beauty  spot  on  your  forehead  to  match  the 
rest ;  and  that  streak  across  your  cheek  looks 
lonesome — there !" 

Charlie  stood  patient  as  a  lamb,  while  I  drew 
a  variety  of  geometrical  figures  on  his  face. 

"  Now,  don't  they  look  like  clouds  resting  on 
a  summer's  sky?"  I  asked  of  Arthur,  turning 
to  retrace  my  steps. 

"Very  similar,  though  it  strikes  me  they  por- 
tend a  '  shower ;' "  and  he  pointed  to  the  per- 
spiration on  Charlie's  forehead. 
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"Sthraight  up  thire  ye '11  find  him,  ladies." 
It  was  Bridget's  voice  we  heard.  Poor  Charlie ! 
The  rustling  of  silk  and  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  fell  on  his  ear  like  a  death-knell.  He 
could  not  speak,  not  even  when  Miss  Mary, 
radiant  in  her  beauty,  stood  before  him  and 
said :  "  Good  morning,"  in  her  sweetest  tone. 
For  her  to  see  him  in  such  a  plight !  It  was 
absolutely  intolerable !  Arthur,  without  the 
least  embarrassment,  informed  the  ladies  that 
the  servant  had  made  a  mistake,  and  very  gal- 
lantly led  the  way  to  his  father's  office,  inform- 
ing Bridget  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  that 
was  the  shop,  not  the  office. 

"  Confound  that  Irish  blunderer !"  gasped 
Charlie,  as  the  ladies  disappeared.  And  fearing 
I  would  next  be  reprimanded  for  my  geometrical 
demonstrations,  I  asked :  "  Who  is  victimized 
now  ?"  and  followed  Arthur  down  stairs. 


POISONS  FROM  FLOWERS. 

BY     RUFtTS     WAPLES. 

I  saw  a  drop  of  dew- 
Rich  with  the  tints  of  violet  and  rose, 

Smiling  with  each  prismatic  hue, 
Bright  as  the  eye  of  genius  when  it  glows; 

By  sunbeams  brighten'd,  and  by  sunbeams  dried, 
It  slowly  waned  away  like  Leila  when  she  died. 

I  saw  a  land  of  gold, 

Bright  as  the  orient  in  early  morn ; 
Rivers  in  regal  splendor  rolled, 

With  starlit  gems  their  bosoms  to  adorn ; 
Man  came,  and  for  the  gold  he  dared  the  waves, 
Then  cursed  the  land  with  blood  and  with  ten  thousand 
graves. 

I  saw  a  happy  cot, 

Where  kindness  ever  kept  a  bounteous  board ; 
A  stranger  came — forgot 

His  sorrows  'mid  the  blessings  o'er  him  poured ; 
He  drank  their  wine — he  ate  their  goodly  stores, 
Then  basely,  rudely  turned  the  cotters  out  of  doors. 

I  had  an  honor'd  friend, 

Whose  soul  was  generous  and  ever  free ; 
He  scorned  each  selfish  end, 

As  one  would  scorn  the  deadly  Upas  tree; 
His  generosity  prepared  his  doom — 
He  sleeps,  almost  unmourned,  sleeps  in  a  drunkard'* 
tomb! 

Thus,  from  the  fairest  flower 

How  oft  the  poisonous,  deadly  bane  is  drawn ! 
Thus,  in  an  evil  hour, 

How  oft  the  brightest,  noblest  are  undone ! 
Be  this  our  study,  this  our  constant  prayer, 
To  ever  shun  excess,  and  guard  the  good  with  care. 

Here,  spider-like,  I  spin 

My  web  for  you  to  shun ;  I  spin  at  will, 
The  poison  gathered  in ; 

The  honey  richly  stores  the  flow 'rets  still; 
Go,  reader,  go,  and  imitate  the  bee — 
Extract  the  sweets  yourself,  and  leave  the  bane  to  me. 
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"And  so  Jeanie  Douglass  is  really  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Pierce  —  marry  for  money  !  Who 
would  have  thought  it?" 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  very  readily.  She 
is  one  of  those  artificial,  worldly  minded  women, 
to  whose  happiness  wealth  is  a  supreme  neces- 
sity. Then,  too,  she  has  nearly  run  through  the 
list  of  airs  and  graces,  and  is  becoming  rather 
passfe,  and  I  suppose  she  has  concluded  to  re- 
tire while  she  can  do  so  with  dignity." 

"  But  to  retire  into  the  arms  of  such  a  man — 
ignorant,  without  refinement" — 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  he  has  solid  charms  that  are 
still  more  powerful ;  and,  as  I  heard  her  say  in 
speaking  of  her  approaching  nuptials,  in  marry- 
ing for  money  one  is  sure  to  gain  one's  object, 
because  it  is  possible  to  know  if  the  money  is 
really  there  ;  but  in  marrying  for  love,  people 
always  (as  Paddy  said)  risk  a  certainty  for  an 
un-one,  and  arc  sure  to  be  disappointed." 

"  Oh,  lame  and  impotent  conclusion !  She 
could  not  have  said  so  seriously." 

"  It  was  spoken  in  her  usual  mocking  tone ; 
but  I  thought  of  the  old  adage  :  '  Many  a  true 
word  is  spoken  in  jest.'  Indeed,  in  my  expe- 
rience of  the  world,  I  have  found  nothing  so 
hardhearted  as  a  finished  coquette." 

"  She  was  not  so  when  first  I  knew  her. 
Then  she  was  bright,  beautiful  Jeanie  Douglass. 
Birdie  Douglass  we  used  to  call  her,  her  voice 
was  so  full  of  melody,  and  her  springing  step  so 
airy.  Her  heart  was  like  a  half-opened  passion 
flower;  her  mind  was  running  over  with  bril- 
liant and  lofty  thoughts,  and  she  looked  out 
upon  the  world  with  a  joyful  hope  and  a  cou- 
rageous purpose,  to  make  the  intellect  she  was 
conscious  of  possessing,  the  means  of  happiness 
to  its  busy  multitudes.  No  one  envied  or  dis- 
liked her,  though  we  were  conscious  there  was 
a  dash  of  harmless  vanity  in  her  manner  as  she 
improvisatorized  some  brilliant  fantasy,  or  ac- 
companied herself  on  the  piano  to  a  song  of  her 
own  composition ;  and  when  seizing  readily 
upon  the  subjects  presented  to  it,  her  clear 
active  mind  outstripped  us  all  in  its  attainments 
at  school,  and  the  pale-faced  artist  who  taught 
us  painting  declared  that  her  pictures  were 
superior  to  those  he  gave  her  to  copy ;  we  all 
rejoiced  in  the  praise  thus  bestowed,  as  the  meed 
due  to  our  beautiful  pet. 


"  Thus  she  passed  from  girlhood  to  woman- 
hood ;  and,  had  her  home  education  been  rightly 
conducted,  who  can  tell  how  many  of  her  youth's 
lofty  aspirations  might  have  been  fulfilled? 
But,  unfortunately,  her  mother  was  one  of  those 
women  who  esteem  the  practical  philosophy  of 
the  '  Cook's  Own  Book'  superior  to  all  other 
science,  and  who  considered  the  'chief  end  of 
woman  to  consist  in  keeping  house  well  and 
giving  good  dinners ;  whilst  her  father,  who 
possessed  a  higher  tone  of  thought  and  a  more 
enthusiastic  temperament,  was  too  fond  of  his 
daughter,  and  too  proud  of  her  glowing  genius, 
to  check  her  wayward  desires,  or  direct  aright 
her  expanding  intellect.  What  wonder  if  her 
poetical  constitution — continually  excited  by 
flattery,  and  unbalanced  in  its  action  by  the 
cultivation  of  reason  and  judgment — unfitted 
her  for  self-control  or  self-dependence  !  What 
wonder  if  her  mind  expended  itself  in  super- 
ficial acquirements  and  unprofitable  efforts,  and 
her  naturally  mild  disposition  became  irritable 
from  the  cravings  of  insatiable  vanity !  For  a 
long  time  these  growing  faults  were  impercep- 
tible, and  the  admiration  she  everywhere  excited 
seemed  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  fascinating  and 
accomplished  girl ;  but  poorly,  indeed,  did  this 
culture  fit  her  for  the  life-struggle  which  comes 
so  early  and  so  rudely  upon  the  excitable  nature 
of  the  woman  of  genius. 

"  I  was  with  her  at  the  moment  when  the 
spell  of  destiny  was  flung  over  her.  It  was 
on  her  eighteenth  birthday,  which  happened  to 
come  at  the  time  when  she  graduated  from  the 

seminary  at  P with  the  highest  honors  of 

the  institution.  The  grounds  around  the  semi- 
nary were  inclosed  by  a  hedge,  and  planted  with 
trees.  Under  two  large  elms  that  grew  near  the 
gate  which  opened  upon  the  street,  there  were 
seats  arranged,  and  here  a  number  of  us  paused 
as  we  were  leaving  the  bounds  of  our  Alma 
Mater  for  the  last  lime,  to  indulge  the  various 
reminiscences  that  throng  upon  a  school-girl  at 
such  an  hour.  There  was  not,  however,  the 
amount  of  tears  and  woes  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, for  most  of  the  graduating  class  were 
neighbors  in  the  same  town,  and  none  lived  at 
a  distance  that  would  prevent  frequent  meeting. 
So,  after  a  few  regrets  for  the  happy  days  gone, 

our  thoughts  turned  to  the  future,  and  we  began 
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to  tease  our  pet  Jcanie  upon  being  older  than  any 
of  us  before  she  was  fitted  to  make  her  debut 
upon  the  gay  scene  we  hoped  to  enter.  How 
beautiful  she  was  at  that  moment !  Her  soft, 
brown  ringlets  fell  over  a  brow  and  neck  white 
as  snow,  and  the  excitement  of  the  morning 
had  called  into  her  checks  a  color  richer  than 
their  usual  delicate  hue,  while  her  large  bright 
eves  were  full  of  joyful  triumph  at  her  success. 
How  winning  was  the  half  childish  air  with 
which,  after  enduring  our  jokes  for  a  while,  she 
turned  from  us  and  exclaimed,  as  she  threw  open 
the  gate  for  us  to  pass  out :  '  Now,  girls,  do  be 
.'till ;  I  am  sure  it's  bad  enough  to  be  eighteen, 
without  being  teased  about  it.' 

"  At  that  moment  a  gentleman  was  sauntering 
slowly  along  the  street,  and,  as  the  words  fell 
upon  his  ear,  he  half  paused  and  looked  upon 
the  speaker.  He  was  dressed  entirely  in  black, 
which  made  his  colorless  face  appear  frightfully 
sallow,  and  his  large  black  eyes  (the  only  hand- 
some feature  in  his  face)  looked  out  from  under 
heavy  brows  that  were  slightly  contracted  by  a 
habitual  frown.  There  was  a  half  sneer  on  his 
thin  lips,  and  his  appearance  would  have  been 
repelling  in  the  extreme,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
sort  of  majestic  dignity  that  invested  his  whole 
person,  and  an  air  of  command  which  involun- 
tarily checked  the  laugh  with  which  we  re- 
plied to  Jcanie's  appeal.  The  bright  blush  that 
mantled  her  expressive  features,  as  her  eyes  fell 
beneath  his  gaze,  won  a  faint  smile  from  the 
stranger,  and  he  passed  on.  A  sigh  broke  from 
each  of  us,  as  if  a  pressure  had  been  removed, 
when  he  left  us.  '  What  a  horrid  looking 
creature,'  said  I  to  Jane :  '  I  really  believe  he  is 
a  vampire.'  To  my  surprise,  she  did  not  reply ; 
and  when  she  raised  her  eyes  I  saw  they  were 
filled  with  tears.  I  know  not  what  magnetic 
influence  was  exerted  during  that  momentary 
interview ;  but  that  fiery  glance  haunted  me  for 
weeks,  and  it  was  some  time  before  Jeanie  re- 
covered her  usual  gay  mood. 

"  A  picnic  party  !  Was  there  ever  a  maiden 
whose  eyes  did  not  sparkle  at  these  magic  words  1 
The  cool,  green  woodland,  with  its  whispering 
leaves  and  haunted  shades,  where  forest  sprites 
hide  among  the  branches,  that  you  may  pass  ere 
they  resume  their  gambols  !  The  bubbling  of 
the  streamlets  that  dance  such  merry  measures 
with  the  quivering  sunbeams,  and  the  musical 
sighs  of  the  zephyrs,  as  they  win  sweet  treasures 
from  the  drooping  flowers — ah,  what  a  charm 
have  these  over  the  glad  heart  of  youth,  that 
finds  in  its  depths  an  answering  tone  for  every 
voice  of  nature ! 

"  What  a  gem  of  a  picnic  was  ours  that  day  at 


the  Oaks.     How  the  echoes  rang  with  merry 
voices  and  shouts  of  laughter,  while  songs,  gay 
and  sentimental,  filled  up  the  pauses  of  mirth. 
;    But,  alas — 

'  the  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley ;' 

and  ours  were  destined  to  be  disturbed  in  a  man- 
ner totally  unexpected,  though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  wholly  unusual.  We  had  all  said, 
with  every  variety  of  emphasis,  that  it  could  not 
rain  on  that  day,  and  had  turned  almost  fero- 
ciously upon  a  modest  youth  who  ventured  to 
mention  in  an  undertone  the  possibility  of  a 
thunder-shower,  as  a  consequence  of  that  cloud- 
less sultry  sky;  and,  thus  presuming  on  the 
smiles  of  the  fickle  goddess,  we  sent  back  the 
carriages  that  brought  us,  thinking  that,  as  it 
was  but  two  miles,  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to 
walk  back  in  the  evening  shadows.  Judge  then 
of  our  indignant  surprise  when  late  in  the  after- 
noon thick  clouds  suddenly  overspread  the  sky, 
and  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder  told  us 
that  the  elemental  armies  were  gathering  for 
conflict. 

"'Then  was  there  gathering  in  hot  haste,' 
and  scrambling  and  confusion  dire,  but  all  in 
vain,  for  before  the  arrangements  for  our  de 
parture  were  half  completed,  the  large  drops  fell 
slowly,  the  thunder  crashed  and  rolled  above 
us,  and  the  fierce  glare  of  the  lightning  was 
almost  blinding.  The  path  led  from  the  woods 
into  the  open  field,  where  stood  a  hut  long  ago 
abandoned  and  almost  roofless,  the  shelter  of 
which  we  were  anxious  to  gain,  as  well  as  to 
escape  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the  death- 
attracting  trees.  In  order  to  do  so,  we  must 
cross  a  wide  and  deep  brook  that  skirted  the 
grove  in  that  direction,  over  which  a  rude  bridge 
had  been  thrown.  Here  we  arrived,  hurrying 
and  trembling  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep, 
minus  hats  and  bonnets,  minus  capes  and 
shawls,  that  had  been  snatched  from  us  by  the 
swinging  branches,  or  blown  away  by  the 
whirlwind.  Just  at  that  moment  there  came 
a  peal  of  thunder  so  loud  and  terrific  that  we 
paused  awestruck  in  our  flight,  while  the  light- 
ning flash  that  accompanied  it  struck  a  large 
elm  that  stood  on  the  bank,  and  splitting  its 
huge  trunk  through  the  middle,  it  fell  into  the 
brook  so  near  us  that  the  spray  flew  over  our 
garments.  But  what  was  our  horror  to  see 
Jeanie  Douglass  at  the  same  instant  throw  her 
arms  above  her,  and,  with  a  faint  cry,  fall  sense- 
less to  the  earth  !  A  scream  of  terror  burst  from 
each  of  the  frightened  group,  which  was  hardly 
heightened  when,  as  if  issuing  from  the  fallen 
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tree,  a  man  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  raising  her 
in  his  arms,  ran  down  the  bank  and  plunged  her 
into  the  brook,  immersing  her  entirely  for  a 
second,  and  then  just  keeping  her  face  above  the 
swollen  waters.     It  was  the  stranger. 

"The  crisis  of  the  storm  had  been  reached, 
and  the  rain  now  fell  in  torrents ;  but  we  thought 
not  of  shelter.  Understanding  that  he  sought 
by  this  cold  bath  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
lightning,  we  gathered  round  him,  pale,  trem- 
bling, and  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  till  after 
some  moments  we  saw  a  faint  color  come  into 
her  lips,  and  her  bosom  heave  with  a  choking 
sigh.  Then  withdrawing  her  from  the  waves, 
he  supported  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother,  while  wc  rubbed  her  hands,  and  strove 
by  every  means  in  our  power  to  aid  the  return 
of  consciousness.  Even  at  that  moment  I  could 
not  help  noticing  the  strange  expression  with 
which  he  looked  upon  her,  as — with  her  long 
dark  hair  dishevelled,  her  dripping  clothes  half 
revealing  her  slight,  graceful  form — she  lay  with 
her  pale  still  face  resting  upon  his  breast. 
There  was  neither  love  nor  admiration  in  that 
earnest  gaze,  but  a  sort  of  undefined  triumph — 
a  pity  almost  contemptuous  ;  and  again  I  thought 
of  the  vampire. 

"  The  shower  passed  away  as  quickly  as  it 
had  risen,  and  the  setting  sun  threw  a  flood  of 
glorious  light  over  us,  as  wc  stood  with  stream- 
ing locks  and  rueful  faces,  like  a  group  of  me- 
lancholy naiads,  around  the  bank  where  sat  our 
sweet  Jcanie,  pale  and  exhausted  from  the  ordeal 
of  fire  and  water  through  which  she  had  passed. 
Fortunately  for  us,  'our  anxious  mothers  knew 
we  "were  out,'  and  some  carriages  that  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  road  near  us  were  more  welcome 
than  even  the  sunshine  to  our  longing  eyes. 
The  stranger  rode  to  the  city  in  the  same  coach 
with  Jeanic  and  myself,  and,  as  we  were  now 
more  composed,  ho  explained  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance by  saying  that  he  had  been  passing  the 
day  in  the  woods,  and  had  been  several  times  in 
sight  of  our  party.  The  storm  had  driven  him 
towards  the  same  shelter  we  were  seeking 
when  the  accident  occurred,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  ended  fatally  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  his  presence  of  mind  enabled  him  to 
render.  His  language  and  manner  had  the  je 
ne  sais  quoi  that  marks  the  man  of  education 
and  refinement,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  had 
a  low,  rich  melody  that  was  perfectly  fascinating. 
In  spite  of  my  previous  prejudice,  I  began  almost 
to  like  him  before  the  ride  was  ended. 

"  Jeanie  had  leaned  her  head  on  my  shoulder, 
and  listened,  with  her  eyes  closed,  to  our  con- 
versation ;  but  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  her 


father's  door,  she  raised  her  head,  and  for  the 
first  time  addressed  the  stranger;  and  oh,  how 
strangely  mournful  and  touching  was  the  tone 
in  which  she  spoke  !  It  seemed  to  shrink  from 
the  knowledge  she  craved — to  deprecate  the  des- 
tiny in  which  that  knowledge  would  involve 
her.  •  You  have  saved  my  life,'  she  said ;  '  may 
I  not  know  your  name?' 

"  Again  he  gazed  at  her  earnestly  for  a  mo- 
ment with  that  unaccountable  expression,  and  I 
felt  that  she  trembled  as  si  c  endured  it.  '  My 
name  V  he  replied,  musingly ;  '  you  may  call  me 
Herbert  Falconer.' 

"  And  that  was  all  we  ever  knew  of  him. 
He  was  one  of  those  beings  who,  without  any 
apparent  effort,  check,  by  a  dignified  composure 
of  manner,  any  advances  toward  familiarity. 
He  never  seemed  conscious  that  he  excited 
curiosity  or  interest ;  but  questions,  direct  or 
implied,  fell  off  from  the  cold  polish  of  his 
politeness,  like  arrows  shot  at  a  plate  of  steel. 
Yet  he  had  evidently  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  studied  intently  the  character  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  different  developments.  He  had 
read  everything  worth  reading,  from  the  San- 
scrit manuscripts  to  the  novels  of  Dumas ; 
history,  poetry,  philosophy,  all  seemed  stored 
in  endless  quantities  in  the  chambers  of  his 
brain,  and  he  possessed  the  'art  of  conversation' 
in  a  degree  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 

"  He  remained  in  the  city  all  winter,  and  I 
soon  saw  that  Jeanie,  with  scarce  a  struggle,  had 
surrendered  her  young  heart  to  the  deep,  strong 
love  with  which  he  inspired  it.  Her  whole  be- 
ing seemed  poured  out  in  a  full  passionate  tide 
of  affection,  which  the  mystery  that  surrounded 
the  history  and  fortunes  of  its  object  seemed 
only  to  increase — a  devotion  so  pure  and  un- 
selfish that  she  scarce  staid  to  think  whether 
it  would  meet  with  a  return.  No  doubt  he  was 
conscious  of  the  state  of  her  feelings,  for  he 
seemed  to  read  the  human  heart  at  a  glance,  but 
he  never  appealed  sensible  of  it;  and,  though 
I  watched  him  narrowly,  I  could  never  discover 
that  he  regarded  her  as  aught  but  a  brilliant  and 
intellectual  child.  I  could  never  imagine  how 
he  could  help  loving  her.  Her  beauty  acquired 
a  softer  character  amid  this  rich  blossoming  of 
the  heart's  flowers,  and  her  talents  for  poetry, 
music,  and  painting,  seemed  really  like  the  in- 
spirations of  genius,  when  she  sang  to  him  and 
painted  under  his  instruction.  He  would  con- 
verse with  her  for  hours,  unfolding  the  fresh 
stores  of  her  mind,  in  seeming  forgetfulness  of 
everything  else  in  the  world,  and  then  take  leave 
of  her  with  a  prolonged  pressure  of  the  hand 
and  a  few  words  of  approval,  that  never  sounded 
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like  compliments  from  those  stern,  scornful  lips, 
out  which  burned  themselves  in  letters  of  fire 
on  the  gentle  heart  that  received  them. 

"So  the  time  passed  during  the  winter  in 
which  she  made  her  debut  and  was  the  acknow- 
ledged belle  of  the  season.  She  had  many  ad- 
mirers, and  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  her  situation 
with  a  harmless  pride ;  yet,  amid  all  her  triumphs, 
she  thought  only  of  Falconer's  approbation  ;  and 
the  faint  smile  that  lighted  his  gloomy,  thought- 
ful face,  at  her  approach,  was  dearer  to  her  than 
the  adulations  of  the  crowd  that  surrounded  her 
with  homage. 

"  My  patience  and  my  friendship  were  alike 
outraged  at  this  tantalizing  state  of  things,  and 
one  soft  spring  day,  when  I  was  sitting  with 
Jcanie  enjoying  the  sunshine  as  it  fell  through 
the  draperied  windows  of  Mr.  Douglass's  parlor, 
I  determined  to  '  free  my  mind.' 

"  I  was  approaching  the  subject,  as  I  thought, 
in  a  very  delicate  way,  and  was  becoming  quite 
vexed  that  Jeanie  couldn't  or  wouldn't  under- 
stand what  I  meant,  when,  as  if  in  verification 
of  the  old  proverb,  '  speak  of  somebody  and  he 's 
always  near,'  Mr.  Falconer  passed  the  window. 
My  friend  started  from  her  reverie  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  became  so  intensely  conscious,  that  I 
was  convinced  that  he  brought  her  wandering 
thoughts  back  to  her.  'Jane,'  said  I,  'that  man 
is  coming  here,  and,  if  I  were  you,  when  he  asks 
you  to  play,  I  would  sing — 

'  Why  don't  the  men  propose,  mamma  t 
Why  don't  the  men  propose  V 

Jcanie  turned  and  looked  at  me.  If  a  look 
could  kill,  I  should  never  have  been  '  spared  to 
tell  the  tale,'  and  before  I  could  recover  from 
that  withering  glance  and  retract  my  hast}' 
words,  Falconer  entered  the  room.  He  greeted 
us  with  his  usual  quiet  coldness  of  manner,  and 
as,  after  a  few  general  remarks,  he  addressed  his 
conversation  entirely  to  Jeanie,  I  conceived 
myself  '  Madame  de  Trop,'  and  found  an  errand 
into  the  next  room,  which  was  separated  by 
folding-doors  from  that  in  which  they  were 
seated,  and  there  ensconcing  myself  in  the 
depths  of  an  arm-chair,  I  was  soon  lost  in  the 
pages  of  one  of  Miss  Bremer's  novels.  I  had 
just  got  '  that  African'  safely  disposed  of,  and 
was  deep  in  sympathy  with  poor  Petrea's  nose, 
when  a  rustling  as  of  persons  rising  from  their 
seats  attracted  my  attention,  and  through  the 
half  opened  doors  I  saw  that  Falconer  was 
taking  his  leave.  He  looked  around  as  if  he 
had  just  noticed  my  absence,  and  not  seeing  me, 
said :  '  Will  you  say  farewell  to  your  friend,  for 
me?  and  I  must  bid  you  good-by   also,   Miss 


Douglass,  as  I  leave  the  city  to-morrow,  and  it 
may  be  some  time  ere  we  meet  again.'  The 
words  were  said  coldly  and  carelessly,  as  if  he 
did  not  know  that  each  one  fell  on  her  heart 
with  crushing  weight. 

"A  faint  cry  of  surprise  and  grief  broke  from 
her  pale  trembling  lips,  that  strove  in  vain  to 
answer  him ;  but  he  continued  as  if  she  had 
spoken.  'I  did  not  know  it  myself  till  this 
morning,  though  I  have  been  obliged  to  remain 
here  already  much  longer  than  I  at  first  antici- 
pated. Let  me  thank  you  for  the  help  your 
genius  has  afforded  in  hastening  the  weary 
hours  on  their  course,  and  I  never  will  forget 
that  to  you  I  owe  some  of  the  pleasantest  mo- 
ments that  have  brightened  a  blighted  exist- 
ence.' 

"  He  paused,  her  hand  still  rested  in  his,  but 
it  was  cold  as  marble.  The  power  of  speech 
or  motion  seemed  gone  from  her  tranced  limbs 
and  palsied  throat,  and  twice,  as  she  strove  to 
utter  a  reply,  the  sounds  died  away  in  a  spasm 
of  agony  that  chilled  her  frame.  He  saw  her 
emotion,  and  must  have  known  its  cause ;  yet 
he  spoke  not  one  word  of  pity  or  consolation  to 
the  impassioned  being  who  had  loved  him  so 
vainly.  Nay,  there  was  something  of  scorn  in 
the  keen  glance  that  seemed  searching  her  agi- 
tated face,  and  a  tone  of  mockery  in  his  voice, 
as  he  added :  '  though  you  will  never  hear 
again  of  me,  I  shall  probably  keep  some  trace  of 
your  after  life,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  one  of  brilliant  success.' 

"  These  cold  taunting  words,  thus  cutting  heT 
off  from  even  the  hope  of  meeting  him  again,  re- 
stored in  some  measure  her  self-possession,  and, 
withdrawing  her  hand  somewhat  haughtily,  she 
replied:  'It  gives  me  pleasure,  in  bidding  you 
farewell,  to  know  that  wherever  your  wander- 
ings may  lead,  you  are  destitute  of  those  weak-  • 
nesses  of  humanity  that  make  parting  with 
friends  painful.  Such  a  temperament  saves  one 
a  vast  deal  of  trouble.' 

"  Falconer  smiled ;  such  a  smile.  A  frown 
could  not  have  deformed  his  face  so  much  as 
that  demoniac  expression  of  mirth  with  which 
he  answered  :  'These  words  are  somewhat  bit- 
ter, but  as  I  have  perhaps  deserved  them,  I  can 
be  generous  enough  to  forgive  you  this  first 
break  in  our  friendship,  and  so  good-by.' 

"  He  left  her  thus.  That  sneering,  sarcastic 
smile  was  the  parting  remembrance  he  flung  to 
the  heart  that  had  worshipped  him.  She  stood 
still  till  the  door  closed  after  him — till  his  step 
had  died  away  on  the  pavement — and  then,  with 
a  sharp  cry  of  agonized  despair,  she  threw  her- 
self down  on  the  sofa,   and,  with  her  hands 
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clenched  in  her  long  curls,  swayed  herself  back- 
dd  and  forwards  half  deliriously.  Oh,  how 
bitter  was  Che  Bense  of  insulted  pride,  of  despised 
itve,  and  of  the  sudden  i  rushing  of  the  hopes 
that  had  made  the  joy  of  her  life  !  Quick,  gasp- 
ing sobs  came  from  her  heaving  bosom,  but  no 
tears  relieved  the  fixed  stony  expression  of  her 
ssy  eyes;  and  in  low  moans  and  incoherent 
iautterings,  I  heard  Falconer's  name  repeated 
with  every  expression  of  rage,  anguish,  and 
despairing  love. 

"  At  last  she  went  to  the  piano,  and,  seating 
herself,  gave  relief  to  the  inward  conflict  in  a 
wild  discordant  melody.  Seeing  that  she  was 
unconscious  of  my  presence,  I  had  not  dared  to 
approach  her,  and  knowing  this  to  bo  her  usual 
manner  of  calming  the  storms  of  passion  that 
sometimes  swept  over  her,  I  remained  silent, 
while  she  continued  to  draw  from  the  quivering 
chorda  sounds  so  strange  and  unearthly,  that 
they  seemed  like  spirit-voices  telling  of  heart- 
broken sorrow.  How  long  this  lasted  I  know 
not,  but  I  was  beginning  to  be  frightened  lest 
the  overwhelming  storm  had  swept  away  reason 
as  well  as  love  in  its  remorseless  path,  when 
suddenly  the  tones  grew  milder  and  weaker,  and 
I  reached  her  only  in  time  to  receive  in  my  arms 
her  fainting  form. 

"  A  severe  brain  fever  followed  this  dreadful 
excitement,  and  for  weeks  that  once  gay  and 
beautiful  being,  who  had  never  before  known 
sickness  or  pain,  lay  in  a  darkened  room,  her 
bright  eyes  dim,  her  fair  form  wasted,  and  her 
thoughts  struggling  dimly  with  the  shadows  of 
delirium,  while  the  pitying  friends  who  watched 
around  her  dared  not  hope  that  the  spirit  would 
return  from  the  dark  bourne  to  which  it  was 
hastening.  But  the  angel  of  death  retired ;  the 
discipline  of  life  was  not  yet  over.  Youth,  and 
a  firm  constitution,  triumphed,  and,  after  many 
weeks  of  suffering  and  weakness,  she  came  forth 
from  her  sick  room — but  alas,  how  changed  ! 

"Had  she  been  early  taught  self-control,  she 
would  have  risen  from  that  ordeal  a  pure  and 
strong-hearted  woman,  fitted  to  meet  calmly 
the  trials  of  life,  and  to  fulfil  its  duties.  No 
hopes  might  ever  have  been  as  bright,  no  joys 
as  alluring  as  those  which  had  been  so  suddenly 
destroyed ;  but,  on  the  altar  whence  the  idol 
had  been  cast  down,  there  might  have  fallen 
from  Heaven  the  flame  of  divine  love,  whose 
holy  radiance  would  have  driven  away  forever 
the  darkness  of  misanthropy  and  despair.  If  she 
could  but  have  struggled,  she  would  have  con- 
quered, and  she  would  have  found  that  there  is 
in  life  a  higher  pleasure  than  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  It  is  the  attainment  of  holiness. 
vol.  li. — 22 


"  But  it  was  not  so.  Over  these  raging  waves 
of  affliction,  we  can  only  walk  through  faith  in 
Him  who  is  able  to  say,  even  unto  this  storm  and 
this  sea:  'Peace,  be  still.'  This  faith  she  had 
not.  Slowly  and  wearily,  she  turned  back  to 
the  world  whose  very  sunshine  she  now  loathed. 
The  heart  whose  early  harvest  had  been  so 
rudely  reaped,  henceforth  produced  nought  but 
the  weeds  of  selfishness  and  distrust.  The  in- 
tellect which  had  been  cultivated  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  insuring  admiration,  became  inactive 
and  perverted  when  she  found  it  incapable  of 
winning  the  love  she  desired. 

"She  went  forth  again  among  gay  and  fash- 
ionable society,  and  was  everywhere  welcomed 
as  its  star ;  but  there  was  on  her  perfect  face  a 
new  expression  of  disdainful  pride,  which  de- 
tracted from  its  loveliness,  and  in  her  manner 
a  haughty  carelessness  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
that  made  her  far  less  beloved.  The  stern  les- 
son which  a  cold,  selfish  heart  had  taught  her 
she  taught  again  to  many  a  noble  manly  nature 
that,  attracted  by  her  beauty  and  her  wonderful 
accomplishments,  laid  itself  in  homage  at  her 
feet ;  till,  at  length,  sated  with  the  worldly  life 
of  the  coquette,  and  despairing  of  the  home  of 
love  her  heart  once  longed  for — deprived,  by  the 
loss  of  her  father's  property,  of  the  wealth  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed,  and  annoyed  at 
seeing  the  power  to  command  admiration  pass- 
ing from  her  to  younger  and  more  beautiful 
faces — she  has  resolved  upon  that  last,  worst 
prostitution  of  woman's  nature,  and  is  about  to 
marry  for  money." 
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The  horse-shoe  nails,  dropped  in  th*  streets 
during  the  daily  traffic,  reappear  in  the  form  of 
swords  and  guns.  The  clippings  of  the  travel- 
ling tinker  are  mixed  with  the  parings  of  horses' 
hoofs  from  the  smithy,  or  the  cast-off  woollen 
garments  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  a  sister 
isle,  and,  soon  afterwards,  in  the  form  of  dyes 
of  brightest  blue,  grace  the  dress  of  courtly 
dames.  The  main  ingredient  of  the  ink  with 
which  I  now  write  was  possibly  once  part  of 
the  broken  hoop  of  an  old  beer-barrel.  The 
bones  of  dead  animals  yield  the  chief  constitu- 
ent of  lucifer-matches.  The  dregs  of  port  wine, 
carefully  rejected  by  the  port  wine  drinker  in 
decanting  his  favorite  beverage,  are  taken  bv 
him  in  the  morning  in  the  form  of  seidhtz 
powders.  The  oflfal  of  the  streets  and  the 
washings  of  coal-gas  reappear,  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  lady's  smelling-bottle,  or  are  used 
by  her  to  flavor  blancmanges  for  her  friends. 


TOILET    OF    A    ROMAN    LADY 


We  every  day  hear  husbands  complaining  of 
the  time  and  money  expended  by  their  wives  on 
the  duties  of  the  toilet.  As  happiness  is  only 
the  comparison  of  an  indifferent  state  with  one 
that  is  worse,  we  will  endeavor  to  prove  to 
them,  by  introducing  them  into  the  boudoir  of 
a  Roman  lady,  in  the  days  of  Poppsea  and 
Agrippina,  their  superior  good  fortune  in  not 
having  been  born  at  that  period ;  and  that  the 
arts  of  the  toilet,  instead  of  having  increased, 
appear,  by  comparison,  to  be  reduced  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  a  most  commendable  simplicity, 
both  in  number  and  degree. 

A  woman  of  quality,  on  leaving  her  bed, 
which  she  usually  did  about  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  immediately  repaired  to  her  bath.  After 
remaining  for  some  time  there,  where  she  was 
carefully  rubbed  with  pumice  stone,  she  came 
forth  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  cosmotes. 
These  cosmotes  were  slaves,  who  possessed  many 
secrets  for  preserving  and  beautifying  the  skin 
and  complexion,  and  who  derived  this  name 
from  the  Greek  word  cosmos,  which  signifies 
beauty;  their  functions  were  considered  very 
important,  professing  to  include  hygeian  advan- 
tages. The  mome.it  she  left  the  bath,  a  cata- 
plasm, invented  by  the  Empress  Poppa^a,  was 
applied  to  her  face,  which  she  took  off  only 
when  she  went  abroad,  or  on  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger;  so  that  the  poor  husband  could  sel- 
dom or  never  see  her  features  uncovered  by  this 
mask,  which  she  often  replaced  in  the  evenings 
to  preserve  her  face  from  contact  with  the  night 
air.  As  soon  as  she  began  her  toilet,  a  slave 
removed  the  medicated  aegis,  and  bathed  her 
face  with  a  sponge  steeped  in  asses'  milk ;  then 
another,  according  to  Pliny,  endeavored  to  im- 
part to  the  skin  all  possible  delicacy  and  fresh- 
ness, by  rubbing  it  with  the  ashes  of  snails,  or 
of  large  ants,  burnt  and  bruised  in  salt ;  with 
honey,  in  which  the  bees  had  been  smothered ; 
with  the  fat  of  a  pullet  mixed  with  onions ;  and 
lastly,  with  the  fat  of  a  swan,  to  which  they 
attributed  the  property  of  removing  wrinkles. 
Her  next  care  was  to  efface  any  red  spots  with 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  steeped  in  oil  of  roses ; 
and  to  remove  freckles  with  a  scraping  of 
sheepskin,  mixed  with  oil  of  Corsica,  to  which 
was  sometimes  added  the  powder  of  frankin- 
cense. These  operations  finished,  a  third  slave 
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approached  armed  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  with 
which  she  mercilessly  extracted  every  superflu- 
ous hair,  however  minute,  that  she  could  dis- 
cover on  the  face  of  her  mistress. 

To  this  department  of  the  toilet  succeeded 
that  of  the  teeth.  When  fresh  spring-water 
was  found  insufficient  to  cleanse  them,  they 
were  rubbed  with  grated  pumice-stone,  or  with 
marble  dust,  a  method  still  employed.  One  of 
the  women  then  made  use  of  a  toothpick  of 
gold  or  silver ;  but  those  made  of  porcupine's 
quills  were  the  most  esteemed,  as  they  had  not 
the  disadvantage  of  injuring  the  gums.  The 
teeth  being  cleaned,  a  third  class  of  slaves  ap- 
peared, to  color  the  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  and 
hair,  according  to  the  age  or  taste  of  the  lady. 
In  great  families,  it  was  fashionable  to  employ 
Grecian  slaves  for  this  office ;  when  they  could 
not  be  obtained,  natives  of  other  countries,  to 
whom  they  gave  Grecian  names.  These  opera- 
tions ended,  a  slave  spread  a  red  pomade  on  the 
lips  of  her  mistress,  to  impart  to  them  a  finish- 
ing softness  and  bloom.  In  the  case  of  chapped 
lips,  she  had  previously  rubbed  them  with  the 
inside  of  a  sheepskin,  covered  with  gall-nut 
ointment,  or,  better  still,  with  the  ashes  of  a 
burnt  mouse  mixed  with  fennel-root ;  and  lastly, 
a  more  favored  attendant  had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  to  her  the  costly  round  mirror,  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones,  and  held  by  a 
handle  of  mother-of-pearl,  in  which  she  could 
survey  the  result  of  those  various  elaborate 
toils ;  which  mirror,  from  the  want  of  glass,  was 
formed  of  a  composite  of  several  metals,  to 
which  an  exquisite  polish,  not  inferior  to  that 
of  glass,  had  been  imparted.  Some  of  these 
mirrors,  in  bronze,  are  still  preserved ;  but  we 
may  presume  that  some  were  also  formed  of 
gold ;  since,  according  to  Pliny,  "  those  of  silver 
were  so  common,  that  they  were  scarcely  seen 
but  on  the  toilets  of  slaves."  They  were  some- 
times so  large  as  to  reflect  the  whole  person 
from  head  to  foot,  and  these  probably  were 
framed  and  suspended  somewhat  in  the  fashion 
of  our  Psyches;  but  of  this  size,  they  were  so 
costly,  says  Seneca,  as  to  exceed  in  price  the 
sum  given  by  the  Roman  senate  to  dowry  the 
daughter  of  Scipio. 

This  enumeration  of  the  toils,  time,  and  cost, 
expended  to  accomplish  the  diurnal  completion 
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of  a  Roman  lady's  toilet — to  which  many  par- 
ticulars might  be  added,  ;imi  tma  opart  from 
her  milliners'  and  mantua-makcrs'  bills — ought 
for  ever  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  our  modern 
husbands.  Or,  if  those  gentlemen  be  still  so 
unreasonable  as  to  complain,  let  them  ask  of 
themselves,  what  right  they  hare  to  be  more 
severe  towards  their  gentle  partners  than  were 
Brutus,  Ca;sar,  or  Cato  of  Utica? 


L.  A.  Godey: —  Maimetle,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  an  old  volume  of  Indian  traditions 
I  found  the  following  lines,  which  I  think  are  worthy  of 
preservation,  and  how  can  it  be  done  better  than  by 
your  giving  them  a  place  in  your  "Book"!  I  do  not 
know  who  was  the  author;  I  only  know  we  found  the 
lines  in  H.  R.  Schoolcraft's  "  Oniota"  :— 

NIAGARA. 

An  old  gray  man  on  a  mountain  lived ; 

He  had  daughteis  four  and  one, 
And  a  tall,  bright  lodge  of  bitula  bark 

That  glittered  in  the  sun. 

He  lived  on  the  very  highest  top 

For  he  was  a  hunter  free, 
Where  he  could  spy  on  the  clearest  day, 

Gleams  of  the  distant  sea. 

"  Come  out !  Come  out !"  cried  the  youngest  one  ; 

"  Let  us  off  to  look  at  the  sea." 
And  out  they  ran  in  their  gayest  robes, 

And  ran  and  skipped  with  glee. 

"  Come,  Su.  ;*  come,  Mi.  ;t  come,  Hu. ;\  come,  Sa.;"§ 

Cried  laughing  little  Er.  ;|| 
"  Let  us  go  to  yonder  broad,  blue  deep, 

Where  the  breakers  foam  and  roar." 

And,  on  they  scampered,  by  valley  and  wood, 

By  earth,  and  air,  and  sky, 
Till  they  came  to  a  steep  where  the  bare  rocks  stood 
.    In  a  precipice,  mountain  high. 

"  Inya  !"TT  cried  Er.,  "  here's  a  dreadful  leap, 

But  we  are  gone  so  far, 
That,  if  we  flinch  and  return  in  fear, 

Nos,**  he  will  cry  ha !  ha !" 

Now,  each  was  clad  in  a  vesture  light, 

That  floated  far  behind, 
With  sandals  of  frozen  water  drops, 

And  wings  of  painted  wind — 

And  down  they  plunged  in  a  merry  skip, 

Like  birds  that  skim  the  plain  ; 
And  "hey  !"  they  cried,  "  let  us  up  and  try, 

And  down  the  steep  again." 

And  up  and  down  the  daughters  skipped 

Like  girls  on  a  holiday  ; 
And  they  laughed  outright  at  the  sport  and  foam 

They  called  "  Niagara." 


If  ye  would  see  a  sight  so  rare, 

Where  Nature's  in  her  glee,' 
Go  view  the  spot  in  the  wide,  wild  west, 

The  land  of  the  brave  and  free. 

But  mark — these  shapes  are  only  seen 

In  fancy's  deepest  play, 
But  she  plainly  shows  their  wings  and  feet 

In  the  dancing,  sunny  spray. 


LINES  INSCRIBED  TO  MRS.  J.  RUSSEL, 
On  the  Death  of  an  only  Son,  James  Elliot. 

BY    MRS.     S.     M.     COMBES. 

Mother,  still  each  note  of  sadness; 

Let  thy  night  be  turned  to  day ; 
Think  the  treasure  kindly  lent  thee, 

Angel  pinioned,  fled  away. 

Think  that  in  Heaven's  shining  portals, 

The  dear  object  of  thy  love, 
Viewing  o'er  thy  lonely  sorrow, 

Beckons  thee  to  realms  above: 

Bids  thee  cease  thy  sore  repinings, 

Humbly  kiss  the  needful  rod ; 
Nerve  thy  soul  to  brave  the  conflict — 

Know  the  chastening  is  of  God. 

Sorrow  not ;  the  sinless  offering 
Yield,  though  dearly  prized  by  thee, 

To  his  gracious  arms  who  calleth — 
"  Suffer  such  to  come  to  me." 

Trust  His  grace  without  a  murmur ; 

Vainly  thou  may'st  not  rebel ; 
Hear  in  gentle,  meek  submission 

Mercy's  whisper,  "  It  is  well !" 

And  when  life's  brief  day  is  over, 

Past  each  ill  which  can  annoy ; 
Numbered  then  among  the  ransomed, 

Thou  shalt  meet  thy  angel  boy. 


*  Superior. 
§  St.  Clair. 


t  Michigan. 
II  Erie. 


t  Huron. 


IT  An  exclamation  of  wonder  or  surprise  (Chippeway). 
•*  Father. 


IMPROMPTU. 

Hast  thou  seen,  on  a  chilling  autumn  day, 

When  the  low  wind  moans,  and  the  red  leaves  play, 

And  the  hazy  clouds  wear  an  ashen  hue, 

One  ray  of  pure  sunlight  come  struggling  through  1 

It  gilded  the  scene  w„.h  a  gorgeous  sheen 

Lit  up,  the  murmuring  wave 
Like  the  golden  locks  of  a  fairy  seemed, 

As  it  fled  to  its  secret  cave. 

Seldom  I  look  upon  thee  now — 

A  cloud  of  care  veil3  thy  placid  brow; 

And  a  chilling  coldness  is  in  thy  tor.  c ; 

Its  winning,  magical  power  is  gone. 

'Till  sitting  near  thee,  the  other  day, 

I  saw  a  smile  o'er  thy  features  play ; 

'Twas  wond'rous  sweet ;  and  would  it  stay  T 

'Twas  the  kind  old  smile ;  was  it  meant  for  me  I 

I  checked  a  rising  sigh — 
I  trembled  and  blushed,  while  my  pale  cheek  flushed 

But  soon  it  passed,  for  I  saw  your  eye, 
With  its  cold,  keen  light,  was  looking  right 

At  a  piece  of  pumpkin-pie! 
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SONG    OF    A    PAUPER. 

BY  WILLIAM   P.   MULCHINOCK. 

The  summer  sun  is  shining— its  rays  are  bright  to  see ; 
But  ah !  my  heart  is  pining — woe  is  me  !  woe  is  me  ! 
In  want  and  woe  from  childhood,  I  beg  from  door  to 

door, 
The  berries  of  the  wildwood  too  oft  my  only  store. 
When  cold  the  winds  are  blowing  from  out  the  bitter 

north, 
With  garments  thin  and  flowing,  alas,  I  hie  me  forth ! 
In  halls  of  golden  splendor  the  rich  man's  feast  is 

spread, 
While  I  of  flesh  as  tender  all  vainly  ask  for  bread. 

The  wealth  that  rich  men  squander  on  every  idle  toy 
Would  buy  for  those  who  wander  a  home  of  peace  and 

joy— 
A  home  where  a  fond  father  may  blithe  and  joyful  be, 
To  see  his  children  gather  around  him  in  their  glee — 
Together  fondly  clinging  before  a  cheerful  hearth  ; 
To  hear  their  laughter  ringing — their  joyous  shouts  of 

mirth; 
To  mark  them,  merry-hearted,  like  young  birds  on  the 

wing; 
But  why,  when  hope's  departed — why  dream  of  such  a 

thing's 

Alas,  my  heart,  o'erladen  within  my  breast,  beats  wild  ! 
I  have  a  lonely  maiden,  my  own,  dear  black-eyed  child ; 
And  lust  pants  after  beauty  as  hunter  tracks  the  deer, 
And  young  hearts  stray  from  duty  for  gold  without  a 

fear. 
Oh !  should  the  tempter  find  her  in  an  unguarded  hour; 
Should  sin's  thick  meshes  bind  her  with  all  their  subtle 

power — 
Then  should  Death  from  his  quiver  loose  no  sure  shaft 

for  me ; 
The  deep  wave  of  the  river  my  comforter  should  be. 

Oh,  ye  who've  gold  in  keeping  in  coffers  wide  and  deep, 

How  many  eyes  are  weeping  ye  could  bid  cease  to 
weep? 

How  many  hearts  are  weary  from  ceaseless  toil  and 
care, 

In  cabins,  cold  and  dreary,  ye  could  make  light  as  air? 

If  each  proud  heart  that  smothers  each  noble  impulso 
now 

Would  look  on  men  as  brothers,  care  would  not  mark  a 
brow. 

If  rich  men  would  but  waken,  life's  real  end  to  scan, 

No  wretch  would  be  forsake* ,  or  shunn'd  by  fellow- 
nan. 


LITTLE    ONES. 

BY    JENNY    MA  RSH . 

Weep  not,  n*other ;  o'er  his  breast 
FoKd  the  little  hands  in  rest ; 
God  hath  called — he  knoweth  best. 

'Round  the  dead  thou  lovest  so, 
Brightest  angels  come  and  go ; 
Is  it  well  thou  weepest  so  1 

Canst  thou  guard  as  angels  can 
Anci  thine  eye  the  pathway  scan, 
Leading  up  from  boy  to  man  1 


Canst  thou  mark  the  chaining  fears, 

And  the  ever-falling  tears, 

Well  as  He  that  weaves  the  yertrs  1 

la  thy  lot  so  dear  to  thee, 

All  its  sin  and  misery — 

Thou  wouldst  lead  thy  child  by  thee, 

Braiding  garlands,  that  instead 
Of  the  blooms  so  coveted, 
Bind  but  thorns  about  the  head  1 

Rather  smile,  and  breathe  a  prayer, 
Thanking  God  for  his  dear  care 
Of  thy  worn  heart's  blessing  rare- 
Smiling,  as  you  lowly  bow  ; 
Last  to  kiss  the  darling  brow, 
Saying :  "  Angels,  kiss  him  now; 

For  my  cherished  one  is  lifted 
From  my  path  where  snowa  have  drifted- 
rom  my  heart  so  weak  and  rifted — 

Where  no  earth-blight  can  appal, 
Or  a  tempted  spirit  fall — 
Where  the  Father  keepeth  all. 

Now  my  little  one  is  blest, 
For  he  nestles  on  a  breast 
Never  heaving  with  unrest. 

And  this  face,  that  silently 
Turns  its  coldness  up  to  me, 
Is  a  sweeter  sight  to  see 

Than  a  man-brow,  rough  with  care, 
Bearing  signs  of  blight  and  snare, 
And  but  little  love-light  there. 

Yes,  my  Father — I  am  blest ; 
Keep  my  darling  on  Thy  breast ; 
Call  for  me  when  it  is  best." 

It  is  strange  that  we  should  weep ; 
We,  who  weary  watches  keep, 
WTien  a  pure  child  falls  asleep. 

Better  let  a  smile  be  spent, 

And  this  prayer  to  Heaven  sent — 

"  In  Sweet  hope  are  we  content." 


FROM    HOME    AGAIN. 

From  home  again,  from  home  again, 

And  on  a  foreign  shore, 
And  oh !  the  thoughts  come  swelling  up, 
We  '11  meet  our  friends  no  more. 

'Twas  far  from  here, 

We  shed  the  tear 
When  from  there  we  were  riven ; 

But  blessed  thought, 

With  triumph  fraught, 
We'll  meet  them  all  in  Heaven. 

From  home  again,  from  home  again, 

And  waters  swell  between ; 
But  yet  our  thoughts  they  wander  back 
Where  we've  so  happy  been. 
But  there's  a  star 
That  shines  afar, 
That  kindly  cheers  us  on. 
We  hope  to  meet, 
At  Jesus'  feet, 
The  friends  we  left  at  home.— l.  h. 


TO  LIZZIE. 
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I  WENT  TO  GATHER  FLOWERS. 


BY     MttS, 


COMBES. 


I  went  to  gather  flowers — my  heart  was  light 

And  gay,  as  are  the  smiles  of  early  love ; 
The  air  breathed  fragrance,  and  the  sky  was  bright, 

And  nought  around  me  cou'd  the  passion  move. 
The  merry  linnet  warbled  forth  its  lay, 

As  butterfly  and  bee  their  task  began ; 
The  sparkling  6treamlet  held  its  ceaseless  way 

To  the  great  ocean — like  the  lift  of  mar 

I  went  to  rrather  flowers — a  fresh  bouquet, 

To  feast  my  soul  with  nature's  own  revealing  ; 
But  as  I  plucked  them  from  the  moss-clad  spray, 

I  felt  a  pensive  sadness  o'er  me  stealing. 
Soon  will  each  trace  of  loveliness  be  fled — 

Soon  will  each  fading  petal  shrink  away; 
Mildew  and  blight  on  every  grace  be  shed , 

And  hold  a  ruthless,  undisputed  sway. 

I  went  to  gather  flowers — the  emblems  dear 

Of  all  we  treasure  here  with  tender  care ; 
The  enchanting  spell  of  pleasure,  and  the  tear 

That  comes  unbidden  e'er  we  are  aware, 
As  memories,  thick  and  fast,  like  drops  of  rain, 

Wall  up  the  very  fountains  of  the  soul ; 
And  bird-like  sounds  we  may  not  hear  again, 

Come  floating  round  us  and  our  powers  control. 

Those  flowers  are  dead — alas  !  so  sadly  sweet, 

Like  youth's  bright  hours  that  perished  and  are  gone. 
They  perished — but  their  perfume  lingers  yet, 

Like  softening  melodies  to  cheer  us  on — 
And  point  the  earth-bound  spirit  to  the  clime 

Whither  its  longing  hopes  and  wishes  tend; 
Where  joys  perennial  bloom  undimmed  by  time, 

And  sweetest  harmonies  forever  blend. 


LINES  ON  A  SILKEN  HAT. 

A  silken  hat,  as  I  ope  the  drawer, 

Will  meet  my  glancing  eye ; 
With  tasseled  cord,  and  border  white, 

And  strings  of  cherry  dye. 

'Tis  a  trilling  thing,  but  blinding  tears 

Come  ever  with  my  gaze, 
As  I  turn  to  it  for  a  sweet  fair  face 

I  see  through  the  dimming  haze. 

And  a  rounded  arm,  and  dimpled  hand, 

And  witching  smile  of  glee, 
Gleam  always  forth  entrancingly, 

As  this  loved  hat  I  Bee. 

And  a  prattling  tone,  and  merry  laugh, 

Sweet  sounds  of  earthly  bliss, 
Come  as  they  came  ere  Jesus  claimed 

My  cherished  babe  for  his. 

Though  I  murmur  not,  nor  would  recall 
My  boy  from  the  blessed  skies, 

Yet  I  miss  him  e'er,  and  round  his  robes 
Are  twined  a  thousand  ties. 

But  dearer  than  each  treasured  one 

Is  the  hat  with  border  white  ; 
For  a  fair,  sweet  face,  it  ever  brings 

To  my  eager,  longing  sight.— Em.meline. 
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MY    FIRST    BORN. 

BY     L .     U  .      DAY. 

Through  the  long  vigils  of  a  winter's  night, 

Bleak,  tierce  and  wild, 
Watching  thy  slumbers  by  a  fitful  light, 

My  darling  child. 

I  see  thee  writhe  in  grim  and  fearful  pain. 

'Tis  agony, 
That  I  must  feel  the  sickening  fear  again 

That  thou  must  die. 

Thy  little  hand  falls  listless  at  thy  side. 

Cold  is  thy  brow. 
Just  so  my  Bainted  mother  died. 

Oh,  God !  must  thou  I 

Stern  Death ;  I  felt  his  fatal,  crushing  sweep. 

My  only  child  ! 
I  bend  above  thy  little  form  to  weep, 

This  night  so  wild. 

Yet,  all  is  welL    There's  wisdom  in  the  smart, 

Though  hard  to  me. 
Great  God,  do  thou  direct  my  murmuring  heart 

To  Heaven  and  thee. 

A  little  treasure  is  laid  up  in  Heaven ; 

A  treasure  fair. 
Oh  !  Father,  was  this  gem  to  earth  just  given 

To  guide  me  there  1 


TO    LIZZIE. 

BYJ.W.    BEAZELL. 

My  soul  thy  sacred  image  keeps, 
And  through  its  chambers  dark  and  lone 

Thy  voice  like  plaintive  music  creeps, 
Till  I  forget  that  thou  art  gone. 

Strown  in  the  path  of  other  years 
I  see  the  flowers  of  hope  lie  pale — 

Gemmed  o'er  with  memories  and  tears — 
Drifting  along  Time's  silent  gale. 

And  when  the  sunset's  purple  tinge 

Is  sleeping  on  the  quiet  sky, 
Methinks  I  hear  thy  angel  wings, 

Soft  as  the  zephyr,  sweeping  by. 

I  see  thee  in  the  twilight  dim, 
So  beautiful,  so  calm  and  fair — 

With  brow  untraced  by  care  or  sin, 
Thy  sweet  lips  parted  as  in  pray'r. 

And  then  again,  when  starlight  gleams 
Have  silver-streaked  the  blue  sea's  breast, 

I  see  thee,  dear  one,  in  my  dreams, 
And  hear  thee  whisper  :t  Lone  one,  rest.'1 

But  when  the  morning  sun  has  thrown 
His  radiance  o'er  "  the  land  of  dreams.'' 

And  thy  bright  image,  love,  has  gone 
Like  silver  mist  from  mountain  streams — 

Kneeling,  I  weep,  and  muse  of  thee, 
Save  God,  my  lone  heart's  only  shrine— 

Striving  in  vain  on  bended  knee 
To  call  thy  image  back  again. 
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THE  GOOD  AND  PURE  OF  EARTH. 

BY     FINLEY     JOHNSON. 

The  good  and  pure  of  earth— to  them 

Sweet  nature  ever  singa  ; 
And  lends  unto  their  joyous  souls 

The  rainbow  of  her  wings  ; 
And  this  wide  world,  with  all  its  joy, 

Must  to  their  vision  seem 
As  if  it  were  but  shadow  of 

Some  lingering,  holy  dream. 
For  they  who  own  a  loving  heart 

Are  but  the  ones  who  trace 
Their  own  reflex  of  hope  and  joy 

In  every  mortal's  face ; 
And  joyous  eyes  and  joyous  hearts 

All  other  joys  enhance ; 
And  bright  and  holy  sunshine  beams 

In  every  passing  glance. 

Though,  on  this  earth  so  beautiful 

Are  mean  and  common  things, 
Vet,  if  they  are  but  sheltered  'neath 

Love's  bright  and  ample  wings ; 
If  they  are  bending  'neath  her  look, 

So  lovely  and  benign  ; 
Then  they  partake  her  nature,  which 

Is  holy,  soft,  divine. 
And  barren  hearts,  though  sunk  in  sin, 

Grow  good,  and  rich,  and  wise, 
When  gazing  with  a  wistful  look, 

For  such  companion's  eyes  ; 
And  rugged  natures,  coarse  and  harsh, 

By  love  are  mellow'd  down ; 
And  smiles  and  goodness  take  the  place 

Where  once  was  hatred's  frown. 

God  knows,  indeed,  this  life  of  ours 

To  us  weie  little  worth, 
Did  not  His  angels,  pare  and  fair, 

Walk  still  upon  the  earth. 
Good,  gentle,  pure,  and  holy  souls, 

Who,  like  the  moonlight  fair, 
Steal  gently  with  a  brightening  gleam 

Upon  the  troubled  air  ; 
And  oft  have  we  in  sorrow's  hours, 

When  plunged  in  lonely  thought, 
Their  sweet  and  gentle  influence 

In  bitterness  have  sought : 
And  then  indeed,  the  thingB  of  earth, 

Though  mean  and  commonplace, 
Grow  bright  and  gracious  as  we  gaze 

Upon  each  smiling  face. 


BE  STILL,  PROUD  HEART. 

BY  WM.   PHILLIPS. 

Be  still,  proud  heart — why  wildly  beating? 

Why  should  thy  startled  pulses  thrill  f 
Becalm,  fond  heart— life's  hopes  are  fleeting; 

Oh,  is  it  wise  to  trust  them  still  1 

Yep,  better  far  in  faith  to  trust  them, 
Than  let  youth's  life  pass  vainly  o'er ; 

Cold,  prudent  care  would  steal  or  rust  them. 
And  broken  trust  can  do  no  more. 


(Enigmas. 

ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES  IN  AUGUST 
NUMBER. 

26.  Moss-rose.    27.  Host-age.    28.  The  letter  S. 

CHARADES. 

29. 

My  first's  a  portion  of  our  time, 
My  second  oft  is  filled  with  rhyme. 
My  whole  notes  sale  of  flour  or  lime. 

30. 
My  parents  are  antagonists 

As  hostile  as  can  be ; 
For  one  with  t'other  ne'er  exists 

In  peaceful  amity. 

No  social  union  they  enjoy  ; 

So  opposite  are  they, 
That,  meeting,  one  will  e'er  destroy 

The  other  by  the  way. 

And  yet  of  them  the  offspring  I, 

In  strength  a  very  giant, 
All  earthly  brutes  may  I  defy, 

And  yet  I  'm  most  compliant. 

Obedient  to  my  master's  will, 

Subservient  all  my  force; 
And,  when  controlled  with  proper  skill, 

As  docile  as  your  horse. 

31. 

I'M  contemplated  as  a  foe, 
Though  really  I  'm  a  friend, 

For  hopeless  misery  and  woe 
An  actual  aid  I  lend. 

With  ardor  very  oft  intense, 
I  'm  sighed  for,  sought,  and  sued, 

But  rarely  meet  the  recompense 
Of  worldly  gratitude. 

Whate'er  enjoyment  I  may  bring, 

I  'm  commonly  ill  used ; 
Because  I'm  strict  in  reckoning, 

I  'm  dreadfully  abused. 

One  reigning  weakness  man  imbues, 

To  which  I  'm  dead  opposed 
The  vapid  shadow  he  pursues 

Is  e'er  by  me  disclosed. 

With  fashion's  futile  votary 

No  amity  I  boast ; 
In  that  illusive  coterie, 

I  'm  dreaded  like  a  ghost. 

And  yet  the  plain,  good  honest  man 

Ne'er  deprecates  my  race ; 
But  meet  me  with  a  smile  he  can, 

To  welcome  my  embrace. 

Though  me  you  constantly  consume 

Yet  unabridged  am  I ; 
Though  ever-dying  be  my  doom, 

Albeit  I  never  die. 

No  pencil  o'er  my  form  can  trace, 

My  power  no  pen  relate, 
Yet  haply  may  the  reader's  face 

My  features  illustrate. 


NOVELTIES    FOE    THE    MONTH. 

Fig.  I. 


Fig.  1. — Basque,  to  be  made  of  plain   Mar- 


seilles, with  a  pattern  in  fine  white  linen  braid, 
to  wear  with  a  silk  or  jacconet  skirt.  It  is 
suitable  for  morning  or  afternoon  wear. 


Fig.  2. — Chemisette,  or  habit  shirt,  to  wear 
with  an  open  jacket  in  riding  costume  (see 
fashion  article).  It  is  of  alternate  plaits  and 
insertions  of  cambric,  edged  with  the  same  style 
of  work, 
rip.  2. 
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Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 
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Fig.  6. 


CORNER  FOR  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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Fig.  3. — Invalid's  cap  of  cambric  and  Valen- 
ciennes insertion.  The  frills  are  bordered  with 
Valenciennes  edging,  and  continued  across  the 
back  of  the  crown  en  cceur.  They  are  separated 
at  the  side  and  back  by  loops  of  wide  satin  rib- 
bon, the  same  as  the  strings. 

Fig.  4. — A  different  style  of  cap,  the  crown 
formed  'of  cambric  puffs  and  insertion ;  the  frills 
of  cambric  points  are  set  on  rather  full,  and 
trimmed  with  ribbon  loops  and  bows. 

Fig.  7. 


Figs.  5  and  6. — Two  new  styles  of  under- 
sleevcs.  Fig.  5  is  of  point  lace,  in  a  Duchess 
pattern,  with  a  large  bow  on  the  forearm. 

Fig.  6.  is  entirely  new,  and  intended  to  fill  up 
these  huge  puffed  sleeves,  once  more  in  fashion ; 
it  is  of  the  most  delicate  French  muslin  embroi- 
dery. This  also  has  a  large  bow  of  ribbon  to 
suit  the  knots  worn  upon  the  chemisette  and 
basque. 

Fij.  8. 


Fig.  7. — Jeanette  cap  for  morning  wear,  hav- 
ing barbes  trimmed  with  Mechlin  and  ribbon  of 
two  colors. 


Fig.  8. — Cap  composed   of  satin   stitch   and 
Valenciennes  insertion  ;  ribbons  of  two  colors. 


CORNER  FOR  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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OTTOMAN    CUSHION    IN    APPLIQUE. 


The  pattern  given  is  applicable  either  for  an 
Ottoman  cushion,  bag,  or  toilet-cover.  If  for 
an  Ottoman  cushion,  the  groundwork  should  be 
of  fine  cloth  of  such  a  color  that  will  match  with 
the  covering  of  crimson.  First  decide  upon 
size  of  pattern,  then  the  color  of  the  leaves, 
which  cut  out  the  size  you  want ;  then  mark 
with  white  French  chalk  upon  the  cloth  the 
direction  in  which  you  want  the  stem  to  run  ; 
with  thin  liquid  glue  slightly  moisten  the  back 
of  the  leaves,  and  place  them  in  a  natural  posi- 
tion near  the  stem ;  they  must  not  be  again  re- 
moved.   Place  over  +hem  a  sheet  of  paper  and 


a  book  for  a  weight.  When  the  leaves  arc  laid 
in  their  proper  places,  commence  working  the 
stem,  either  by  laying  down  silk  braid  in  the 
form,  or  working  it  with  silk  in  close  buttonhole- 
stitch.  Edge  the  leaves  with  braid  or  button- 
hole-stitch, to  keep  them  firm  to  the  cloth ;  let 
the  stitches  pass  through  both  velvet  and  cloth. 
The  veining  of  the  leaves  should  be  rather 
lighter  than  the  leaves,  and  worked  in  close  satin- 
stitch.  The  cushion  should  be  filled  with  fine 
wool,  and  trimmed  with  a  twisted  cord  of  gold 
and  green,  with  massive  tassels. 


DOLL    BABY'S    COLLAR. 
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NETTING.— COUVRETT  FOR  PRIE-DIEU 
CHAIR. 

{See  Blue  Plate  in  front  of  Book.) 

Materials. — One  ounce  and  a  half  of  shaded  single 
Berlin  wool,  a  round  mesh  No.  14,  two  ll.it  me9hes  (the 
large  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  the  small  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  width). 

Make  a  foundation  of  72  stitches  on  the 
largest  mesh. 

1st  row. — (same  mesh),  net  three  together, 
then  net  2  more  stitches  in  the  space  formed  by 
former  stitch,  repeat  to  end  of  row. 

2d. — One  in  each  on  mesh  14. 

3d. — One  in  each  on  largest  mesh. 

4th. — Like  first  row. 

Net  6  rows,  one  in  each,  on  mesh  14. 

Commence  again  from  3d  row,  and  repeat  the 
last  6  rows  six  more  times,  after  which  net  on 
in  each  on  largest  mesh  ;  next  row,  like  2d  row; 
next  row,  one  in  each  on  smallest  mesh ;  next 
row,  one  in  each  on  largest ;  next  row,  like  2d 
row. 

For  the  edge,  net  1  in  each  stitch  at  the  ends, 
'i  in  each  corner  stitch,  6  in  each  long  stitch, 
and  1  in  each  short,  down  the  sides,  and  finish 
with  3  rounds,  one  in  each,  on  mesh  No.  14. 


MORN  I  -\  G    COLLAR. 

(See  Plate  in  front  of  Book.) 
Materials. — Fine  jacconet  muslin,  embroidery  cotton. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our 
readers  a  style  of  collar  now  extremely  fashion- 
able among  Parisian  belles  ;  and  which  com- 
mends itself  especially  for  the  neatness  of  its 
appearance,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can 
be  worked.  All  the  dresses  worn  during  the 
morning  toilette  in  Paris  are  quite  high,  and 
closed  up  to  the  throat.  The  habit-shirt  is, 
therefore,  of  plain  muslin,  and  the  collar  is  the 
only  part  embroidered.  This  collar  is  worked 
in  the  style  given  in  the  engraving.  The  pat- 
tern being  marked  on  one  piece  of  muslin, 
another  is  laid  under  it,  and  the  two  are  run 
together  on  the  wrong  side,  and  the  edges  cut 
evenly.  Then  turn  on  the  right  side,  and,  with 
the  cotton,  stitch  the  line  forming  the  hem. 
Tuck  the  collar  thus  double  on  a  piece  of  toile 
ciri,  trace  the  fruit  and  leaf,  and  work  the  out- 
lines in  buttonhole-stitch.  Then  work  the  spots 
seen  in  the  centre  of  the  melon,  and  over  the 
collar,  by  taking  a  stitch  four  or  five  times  at 
least  in  the  same  place.  Cut  away  the  under- 
muslin  of  the  leaf,  scroll,  and  outer  sides  of  the 
melon,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  collar  double. 


*  m  »  *•  » 


DOLL    BABY 


We  gave  in  our  July  number  a  doll  baby's  cap;  we  now  give,  for  the  benefit  of  our  juvenile 
readers  and  others,  a  doll's  collar  in  imitation  of  Honiton. 
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SHAVING-BOOK. 

BRAIDED    AND    EMBROIDERED.     (A    NOVELTY.) 

(See  Plate  in  front  of  Book). 

Materials. — A  piece  of  fine  claret  cloth,  eleven  inches 

by  sixteen,  marked  on  one  half  in  a  rich  braid  pattern, 

with  initials  in  the  centre.    Albert  or  Russia  braid, 

a,  blue,  or  black,  coarse  crochet  silk  to  match,  and 

oord,  combining  the  two  colors. 

It  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  find  any  novelty 
which  shall  be  really  a  useful  and  an  acceptable 
gift  for  a  gentleman,  that  we  do  not  wonder 
that  shaving-books,  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
materials,  are  so  extremely  popular.  Among 
the  prettiest  and  most  easily  worked  are  thoso 
braided  on  cloth,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
design,  and  with  the  initials  prettily  arranged 
for  the  centre.  The  braid  may  be  put  on  dou- 
ble ;  namely,  either  in  two  shades  of  the  same 
color,  or  two  different  colors,  both  harmonizing 
with  the  cloth,  and  laid  close  together.  Such 
combinations   as  blue  and  orange  on  a  dark 


brown;  orange  and  green,  on  a  reddish- brown; 
two  ambers,  two  greens,  or  two  blues,  on  brown ; 
or  either  of  the  two  first-narned  colors  on  violet, 
will  look  rich  and  handsome.  We  must,  how- 
ever, advise  that  the  shades  be  carefully  chosen ; 
for  although  it  would  appear  obvious  that  brown 
is  brown,  and  green  is  green,  so  great  is  the 
variety  of  tints,  that  it  requires  great  care  and 
practice,  and  a  good  eye,  to  arrange  such  tints 
as  will  harmonize.  The  initials  are  done  in 
chain-stitch  to  correspond.  To  make  up  the 
book,  line  each  side  with  stout  card-board,  and 
put  a  whalebone  down  the  back.  Then  line 
the  whole  with  silk,  turning  in  the  edges  of 
cloth  and  silk,  and  sewing  them  together. 
Finish  with  a  cord  round  the  edges,  and  a  but- 
ton sewed  on  the  centre  of  the  inside.  Take 
seven  pieces  of  soft  linen,  rather  smaller  than 
the  book;  hem  them  neatly,  and  make  a  but- 
tonhole in  the  centre  of  each.  Then  button 
them  into  the  book,  and  it  is  completed. 


EUGENIE    BEACELETS 


Materials. — A  number  of  small  steel  rings,  crimson 
crochet  silk  of  a  medium  size,  and  cut  black  beads. 

This  very  pretty  bracelet  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  appendages  to  the  morning  toilette 
of  a  Parisian  Elegante  in  the  present  season. 
It  is  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  made  in 
a  great  variety  of  colors ;  but  those  we  have 
designated,  on  black  silk,  with  coral  beads,  are 
the  most  fashionable ;  whilst,  for  mourning, 
the  bracelets  are  all  blacj^  or  gray  and  black. 

Some  are  made  without  points     but  in  either 


style  they  arc  particularly  well  adapted  for 
finishing  the  mosquetaire-cuff,  which  is  aiso  so 
much  in  vogue  for  morning  dress. 

Cover  each  ring  separately  with  crochet,  and 
then  sew  them  together  in  the  form  seen  in  the 
engraving.  A  strong  thread  of  silK  is  then  run 
through  each,  threading  a  bead  which  must  be 
just  large  enough  to  fit  in  the  centre  of  the  ring. 
Fasten  with  jet  clasps  or  buttons,  or  if  colored 
silk  be  used,  with  flat  gilt  drops. 


PATTERN   FOR    MUSLIN    SKIRT. 
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NECK-TIE. 

Materials. — Two  shades  of  crochet  puree  twist,  any 
color  that  may  be  desired.  Crochet  hook,  No.  16.  Ka- 
gle  card-hoard  gauge. 


Make  a  chain  of  the  required  length  ;  work 
one  row  of  sc. 

2d. — Sc  on  1st,  6  ch,  miss  3,  sc  on  4th  ;  repeat. 

3d. — Turn  the  work,  6  ch,  sc  under  first  loop, 
6  ch,  sc  under  next ;  repeat. 

Continue  these  2  rows  until  about  a  yard  and 
a  quarter  is  done,  when  work  a  row  thus :  sc 


on  centre  of  G  ch,  3  ch,  sc  in  centre  of  next ; 
finish  with  a  row  of  BO. 

A  ring,  covered  with  silk,  and  two  silk  tassels, 
complete  the  neck-tie. 


SPRIGS   FOR  THE   CORNER  OF  A 
CHILD'S   HANDKERCHIEF. 


PATTERN    FOR   MUSLIN    SKIRT 
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ROBE  DE  CHAMBRE,  OR  MORNING 
DRESS. 

(See  Plate  in  front  of  Hook.) 
This  morning  dress  can  be  made  of  most  any 
material,  but  we  would  recommend  a  handsome 
printed  flannel.     It  has  a  facing  of  silk  down 


the  front,  of  some  bright  color  to  correspond  with 
the  flannel.  This  facing  is  then  trimmed  with 
narrow  black  velvet,  which  gives  it  a  n  ry 
stylish  appearance  ;  the  sleeves  are  trimmed  to 
j  match,  and  the  morning  robe  is  then  confined 
at  the  waist  with  a  broad  ribbon  sash. 


FLOUNCING.  FOE  UNDERSLEE  VE  S. 

r\C\  r\ 


O^ 


All  worked  in  satin-stitch  except  the  scallop,  which  is  buttonhole-stitch. 


T  X  S  K  K  T  I  X  G . 
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WATCH-POCKET  IN  EMBROIDERED 
NETTING. 

Matrrials.—A  little  black  filet;  6  skeins  gold  thread, 
No.  Ij  a  little  cerise  crochet  silk;  card-hoard;  blue 
sarsnet ;  and  silk  cord  of  black,  cerise,  and  blue. 


gold,  with  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  and  some- 
of  the  spots  only,  done  in  silk.  The  engraving 
will  serve  as  a  copy  for  the  pattern  of  the  darn- 
ing. 

White  filet  is  seldom  used,  as  it  so  soon  soils  ; 
but,  of  course,  it  may  be  employed  for  country 
wear.  In  that  0888,  all  the  pattern  should  be 
darned  in  silk  of  one  color,  and  lined  with  the 
same. 


«  •»■«♦- 


HANGING  FLOWER- VASE. 


/ 


The  filet  here  spoken  of  is  a  net,  which  ex- 
actly imitates  hand-netting,  and  is  much  used 
in  Paris  for  articles  in  ornamental  work,  as  it 
saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  as  well 
as  expense. 

The  form  of  this  watch-pocket  will  be  seen 
in  the  engraving.  It  is  made  in  card-board, 
covered  with  blue  silk,  over  which  the  netting 
is  sewed.    This  is  to  be  previously  darned  in 


These  vases  are  made  of  willow  bronzed, 
papier-mache,  of  leather-work,  and  of  a  number 
of  other  materials.  They  are  hung  by  handsome 
cords  in  windows,  or  between  folding  doors  or 
pillars,  in  parlors  or  sitting-rooms.  They  are 
filled  with  fine  artificial  flowers,  paper  flowers, 
or  natural  ones.  Some  persons  have  flowers 
growing  in  them.  Ivy,  or  any  other  running 
plant,  looks  exceedingly  pretty. 


INSERTING. 
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CROCHET  LACK  AND  INSERTING   FOB  DNDEBSLEEVES. 

To  be  worked  with  very  fine  cotton. 


ACORN   PATTERN"    FOR  A   BOYS    BLOUSE. 


CORNER  FOR  A  CHILD'S  POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


WHEEL  PATTERN  INSERTING. 


RECEIPTS. 
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Receipts,    Set. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRESERVING  FRUITS. 

{Fifth  Article.) 

Ripening  Fruits. — Many  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  plucking  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  to  jierfect  itself  in  the 
house.     If  the  ripening:  of  fruits  by  nature  were  fully 
understood,  or  if  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
between  the  opening-  of  the  flower  and  the  ripening;  of 
fruit  or  seed  were  more  fully  comprehended,  few,  we 
think,  would  prefer  this  method.     The  fruit,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  many  plantB  are  enveloped,  is  at  first  taste- 
less, afterwards  more  or  less  sour,  and  finally  sweet. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  plant's  growth,  the  starch  of  the 
seed  is  transformed  into  gum  and  sugar;   and  subse- 
quently, in  the  last  stages  of  existence,  the  sugar  and  the 
sweet  and  milky  sap  are  transformed  into  starch  in  the 
formation  of  the  seeds.    Chemists  can  explain  the  mode 
and  manner  by  which  the  first  transition  is  effected ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  inexplicable.   They  can  transform 
starch  into  sugar,  and  therefore  we  can  readily  believe 
in  such  a  process  going  on  in  the  plant ;  thus  far,  how- 
ever, no  method  of  reconverting  sugar  into  starch  has 
been  discovered.     It  is  said  that  nitrogen  is  given  off  by 
the  (lower-leaf.     It  is  known  that  this  element  is  present 
in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  petals,  and  that  it  is  a 
necessary  constituent  of  the  albumen  and  gluten,  which 
are  always  associated  with  the  starch  of  the  seed.     The 
fruit  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  gives  off  oxygen,  and 
thus  extracts  from  the  atmosphere  a  portion  of  the  food 
by  which  its  growth  is  promoted;  and  if,  as  they  become 
colored,  fruits  imitate  the  petals  of  flowers,  in  absorbing 
oxygen  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  it 
will  also  represent  the  changes  which  take  place  when 
fruits  are  permitted  to  ripen  on  the  tree  or  in  the  open 
air.    Light  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  of  all 
plants  and  fruits,  in  growing  and  ripening.      When 
plants  are  shut  out  from  light,  they  are  "  blanched,"  as 
it  is  termed.     It  has  the  same  effect  as  a  continued  night 
would  have  upon  them.    The  purposes  of  the  leaf  are 
entirely  different,  according  as  the  sun  is  above  or  below 
the  horizon.    The  leaf  becomes  green,  and  oxygen  is 
given  off  in  the  presence  of  the  sun,  while,  in  his  absence, 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  whole  plant  or  fruit 
is  blanched.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  juices 
of  fruits  are  matured  by  the  influences  of  the  solar  rays 
and  the  atmosphere.    The  chemical  changes  by  which 
the  high  flavor  is  gradually  produced  depend  upon  these 
influences.    It  has  been  proved  that  fruit  cannot  ripen, 
if  placed  in  ar.  atmosphere  deprived  of  oxygen.      All 
fruits  are  at  first  insipid  and  woody,  very  like  to  the 
leaf  and  woody  fibre  in  their  substance.     In  this  state 
they  absorb  carbonic  acid  largely,  like  the  leaves,  and 
thence  derive  much  of  their  nourishment.     As  they  in- 
crease in  size,  they  absorb  oxygen,  and  grow  acid.    At 
last,  the  harsh  flavor  gives  place  to  a  sweet  and  agree- 
able taste,  from  the  formation  of  sugar  and  the  dis- 
aDpearance  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  acid  and  woody 
fibre.    Now,  it  may  be  that  this  last  process  requires 
nothing  but  the  internal  energies  of  the  fruit,  actiiur 
upon  the  materials  it  has  stored  up  within.    If  so, 
removal  from  the  air  may  not  prevent  the  operation ; 
possibly  it  may  simply  retard  it.     If  this  be  the  case, 
fruits  may  perhaps  be  kept  longer  by  plucking  before 
fully  ripe.     We  know,  however,  that  fruits  growing  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  tree,  or  in  close  and  shaded  situa- 
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lions,  are  of  far  inferior  sweetness  and  delicacy  of 
flavor.  They  retain  somewhat  of  the  woody 
and  the  sour  taste,  showing  plainly  that  the  last  or 
ripening  process  is  more  or  less  imperfect.  It  would 
seem  probable,  therefore,  that  we  shall  impair  the 
richness  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  healthfulness,  of  fruit, 
by  plunking  it  any  considerable  time  before  its  point 
of  perfection.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  we  may  retard  its 
decay,  without  serious  injury  to  its  quality,  by  taking 
it  from  the  tree  just  before  it  becomes  mellow.  It  is 
evident  that  such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  those  called 
winter  fruits,  which  never  become  mellow  until  after 
winter  has  set  in. 

To  Preserve  Pears.— Take  small,  rich,  fair  fruit, 
as  soon  as  the  pips  are  black ;  set  them  over  the  fire  in  a 
kettle,  with  water  to  cover  them ;  let  them  simmer  until 
they  will  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  then  with  a 
skimmer  take  them  into  cold  water;  pare  them  neatly, 
leaving  on  a  little  of  the  stem,  and  the  blossom  end ; 
pierce  them  at  the  blossom  end  to  the  core,  then  make  a 
syrup  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit;  when 
it  is  boiling  hot,  pour  it  over  the  pears,  and  let  it  stand 
until  the  next  day,  when  drain  it  off,  make  it  boiling  hot, 
and  again  pour  it  over;  after  a  day  or  two,  put  the  fruit 
in  the  syrup  over  the  fire,  and  boil  gently  until  it  is  clear; 
then  take  it  into  the  jars  or  spread  it  on  dishes,  boil  the 
syrup  thick,  then  put  it  and  the  fruit  in  jars. 

To  Stew  Pears. —  Pare  them  and  cut  them  in  halves 
if  large,  or  leave  them  whole,  if  small ;  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  very  little  water,  cover  them  and  let  them 
stew  till  tender,  then  add  a  small  teacup  of  sugar  to  a 
quarter  of  a  peck  of  pears,  let  them  stew  until  the 
syrup  is  rich ;  a  lemon  boiled  with  the  pears,  and  sliced 
thin  when  the  sugar  is  put  in,  improves  both  l'.avor  and 
color;  or  a  wineglass  of  red  wine  may  be  used  instead. 

To  Bake  Pears.— Wash  half  a  peck  of  tart  pears, 
cut  the  stems  so  as  to  leave  only  an  inch  length ;  put 
them  in  an  iron  pot  over  the  fire,  with  half  a  pint  of 
water  and  a  pint  of  molasses  to  them ;  cover  the  pot  or 
kettle,  and  let  them  boil  rather  gently  until  the  pears 
are  soft  and  the  syrup  rich,  almost  like  candy ;  take  care 
not  to  scorch  it. 

Pears  in  Brandy. — Take  fine,  rich,  juicy,  but  not 
very  ripe  pears;  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  cold 
water  to  cover  them ;  set  them  over  a  gentle  fire  and 
simmer  them  until  they  will  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
your  finger,  then  put  them  into  cold  water;  pare  tiiem 
with  the  greatest  care,  so  that  not  a  single  defect  may 
remain;  make  a  syrup  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
white  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit,  and  a  cup  of  water 
to  each  pound  of  sugar;  when  the  syrup  is  clear,  ana 
boiling  hot,  put  in  the  pears,  boil  them  gently  until  they 
are  done  through  and  clear,  and  the  syrup  is  rich ;  now 
take  them  with  a  skimmer  into  glass  jars ;  boil  the  syrup 
thick,  then  mix  with  it  a  gill  of  white  brandy  to  each 
pint,  pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and,  when  cold,  put  pape 
and  a  close-fitting  cover  over. 

Pear  Marmalade. — To  six  pounds  of  small  peais, 
take  four  pounds  of  sugar;  put  the  pears  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  a  little  cold  water;  cover  it,  and  set  it  over  the 
fire  until  the  fruit  is  soft,  then  put  them  into  cold  water; 
pare,  quarter,  and  core  them ;  put  to  them  three  teacups 
of  water,  set  them  over  the  fire;  roll  the  suear  fine. 
mash  the  fruit  fine  and  smooth,  put  the  sugar  to  it,  stir 
it  well  together  until  it  is  thick,  like  jelly,  then  put  it  ip 
tumblers  or  jars,  and,  when  cold,  secure  it  as  jelly. 
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To  Stf.w  Dried  Apples. — Wash  them  in  two  or 
three  waters,  and  [nit  them  to  soak  in  rather  more  water 
than  will  cover  them.  Alter  soaking  an  hour  or  two, 
put  them  with  the  same  water  into  a  preserving  kettle, 
with  some  lemons,  cut  up.  Boil  them  till  tender,  and 
when  the  apples  rise  up,  press  them  down  with  a  spoon, 
but  do  not  stir  them.  Add  sugar  when  they  are  tender, 
and  boil  for  twenty  minutes  longer.  Stir  in  a  piece  of 
butter,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  clove,  to  your  taste. 

To  Preserve  Fruit  so  as  to  keep  well  in  a  Hot 
Climate. — The  fruit  to  be  ripe,  but  not  over  ripe; 
picked  with  care;  the  best  lump  sugar  used;  and  all  to 
be  boiled  rather  longer  than  is  usually  done  in  this 
country.  Then  pour  into  jars,  and,  when  quite  cool, 
tie  over  with  bladder. 


SICK-ROOM  AND  NURSERY. 

Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Young  Children.    (Continued 

from  the  August  number.) 

Gruel. — There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  gruel : 
one  from  the  whole  grain,  whether  oat,  barley,  or  rice ; 
the  other  from  meal.  The  former  is  generally  preferred 
as  most  delicate  and  secure  from  adulteration ;  the 
latter  is  more  convenient  when  wanted  quickly.  There 
is  no  nicer  gruel  than  that  made  of  whole  oats,  with 
merely  the  husks  removed,  or  once  flattened  by  passing 
through  a  mill.  The  former  are  called  whole  groats ; 
the  latter,  cracked,  or  Embden  groats ;  the  fresher  they 
are  used  the  better.  If  kept  at  all  after  being  cracked, 
it  should  be  in  a  closely  shut  vessel,  whether  glass, 
earthen,  or  tin,  and  in  a  very  dry  place.  The  Embden 
groats  done  up  in  paper  packets  soon  become  sour.  The 
coarse  Scotch  oatmeal,  and  fine  oatmeal,  purchased  by 
measure  of  an  honest  mealman,  are  greatly  preferable 
to  those  called  "prepared,"  and  sold  in  paper  packets. 
Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  "preparation"  or  the  mode 
of  keeping,  it  is  hard  to  obtain  from  the  latter  article 
good  well-flavored  gruel. 

Groat  Gruel. — The  whole  or  cracked  groats  should 
be  set  on  with  cold  water,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
it  to  allow  for  at  least  one-third  boiling  away.  It  must 
be  frequently  stirred,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  boil 
over.  It  is  not  merely  the  quantity  actually  spilt  that 
is  wasted ;  but  in  the  early  stage  of  the  process  the 
most  nourishing  part  of  the  grain  rises  in  the  form  of 
scum,  which  afterwards  sinks,  and  enriches  the  whole. 
A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  groats  will  make  one  quart  of 
thick  gruel,  being  set  on  with  three  pints,  and  boiled 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  strain.  The  groats 
may  be  boiled  again  with  rather  more  than  a  pint  of 
water  put  to  them  boiling,  and  will  produce  nearly 
another  pint  of  gruel. 

Meal  Gruel. — One  large  spoonful  of  oatmeal  (either 
Scotch  or  fine),  mix  it  very  smoothly  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water.  Stir  into  a  pint  of  water  boil- 
ing on  the  fire.  Let  it  boil  briskly  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ; 
strain  off.  For  either  sort  of  gruel,  a  bit  of  fresh  butter 
and  a  little  salt  may  be  stirred  in,  or  a  little  sugar  and 
nutmeg. 

Rice  Gruel — may  be  made  of  ground  rice  just  in 
the  same  manner.  As  it  is  generally  ordered  when  the 
bowels  are  in  a  disordered  state,  it  is  of  special  im- 
portance that  the  rice  be  perfectly  pure,  and  in  good 
keeping.  Persons  who  often  use  ground  rice  will  do 
well  to  have  a  mill,  and  grind  it  at  home  as  wanted. 
A  Bt/ok  of  cinnamon  and  a  few  chips  of  dried  Seville 


orange-peel  may  be  boiled  m  the  gruel  for  flavor.  If 
riiihi-'l  and  dried,  they  will  serve  two  or  thrive  times  in 
succession.  When  Itrained,  sweeten  with  loaf-i 
and  add  a  grate  of  nutmeg.  Rice  gruel  is  somelunes 
ordered  to  be  made  with  port  wine  or  brandy,  and  it  it 
possible  for  a  sick  person  to  be  in  such  a  slate  as  to 
render  these  additions  suitable,  but  they  should  never 
be  used  but  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  under  medical 
direction.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  they 
would  do  no  good,  but  would  probably  do  great  harm. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  wine  or  spirits 
in  arrowroot,  or  gruel.  In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  b> 
let  them  alone.  Thick  gruel,  whether  of  oat,  bailey, 
or  rice,  may  be  thinned  with  new  milk,  and  is  a  very 
nourishing  and  agreeable  food,  when  the  particular  dis- 
order does  not  render  it  unsuitable. 

Arrowroot. — A  dessertspoonful  of  pure  arrowroot 
will  thicken  half  a  pint  of  liquid,  which  may  be  either 
water  or  milk — with  water,  lemon-juice  is  a  pleasant 
addition,  if  the  state  of  the  bowels  will  admit — milk 
may  be  flavored  with  cinnamon.  There  are  two  ways 
of  preparing  it :  1st.  Moisten  the  arrowroot  to  a  smooth 
paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  liquid;  stir  it  to  the 
remainder  as  boiling  on  the  fire ;  less  than  a  minute 
will  thicken  it.  2d.  Mix  smooth  as  above,  then  pour 
the  boiling  liquid  upon  the  paste,  and  stir  briskly  till  it 
thickens,  which,  if  the  article  be  pure,  will  be  in  a  minute 
or  two.     Loaf-sugar  to  taste,  and  a  grate  of  nutmeg. 

Sago. — Wash  the  sago  in  cold  water.  Set  it  on  also 
in  cold  water;  stir  it  frequently;  let  it  boil  from  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  half  an  hour.  Two  ounces  of 
sago  will  thicken  a  pint.  It  may  be  flavored  as  the 
other  things.  If  it  be  intended  to  use  milk,  set  on  the 
sago  at  first  with  less  than  half  the  required  quantity 
of  water.  When  the  sago  has  dissolved,  and  the  whole 
become  a  thick  jelly,  stir  to  it  gradually  the  milk,  and 
let  it  become  thoroughly  hot  without  coming  to  a  boil. 

Panada. — The  thickening  part  of  this  is  bread — 
generally  the  crumb  only,  but  sometimes  the  upper  crust 
is  recommended,  especially  in  bowel  complaints.  Stale 
bread  is  better  than  new,  but  if  the  crust  is  to  be  used, 
it  must  be  crisp.  Crumb  should  be  rubbed  through  a 
colander,  crust  grated.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  crumbs 
will  thicken  half  a  pint  of  liquid. 

Panada  should  be  of  a  regular  consistence  resembling_ 
jelly.  To  secure  this,  two  things  must  be  attended  to  : 
First,  all  the  other  ingredients,  whatever  they  may  be, 
must  fast  boil  at  the  moment  the  bread  is  added,  and 
continue  to  do  so  till  the  mass  sufficiently  thickens. 
Second,  it  must  not  be  stirred.  Unless  these  rules  be 
observed,  it  will  be  broken  and  watery.  The  liquid 
employed  may  be  milk,  or  beef-tea,  or  water,  with  lemon 
or  orange-juice,  and  three  or  four  lumps  of  loaf-sugai  ■ 
or  equal  parts  of  water  and  white  wine,  with  loaf-sugar, 
and  a  little  grated  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg.  From  three 
to  five  minutes'  boiling  will  generally  suffice,  but  it  ia 
easy  to  judge  when  the  mass  has  assumed  a  proper  ap- 
pearance. 

Meat.— For  invalids,  there  iB  nothing  so  light  and 
wholesome  as  a  loin  mutton  chop  nicely  broiled  or 
toasted  ;  nearly  all  the  fat  should  be  cut  off.  The  fire 
should  be  very  clear,  alike  free  from  smoke  and  flame, 
yet  brisk  and  hot.  Turn  often;  when  nearly  done, 
sprinkle  a  little  salt.  When  botli  sides  are  of  a  fine 
pale  brown,  take  up  on  a  very  hot  plate,  cover  over,  and 
serve  instantly.  No  gravy  should  be  added.  Whether 
or  not  a  morsel  of  fresh  butter  may  be  rubbed  on,  de- 
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ponds  op.  the  state  of  the  sick  person.  Next  to  this,  a 
Blioe  from  a  well-roasted  joint  is  the  best  thing;  next  10 
t  i  it.  from  a  well-boiled  joint.  The  gravy  that  drips  in 
:.sh  from  either  is  good,  but  all  made  sauces  are 
improper  for  the  use  of  invalids.  Mutton  and  beet,  if 
tender,  are  preferable  to  lamb,  veal,  and  pork.  Game 
is  good,  provided  it  be  not  tainted  ;  and  a  young  chicken, 
roa^t  or  boiled,  makes  a  pleasant  variety,  though  by  no 
means  euual  to  broiled  or  roast  mutton. 
(To  be  continued.) 


HINTS  IN  CASES  OF  POISON. 

When  poisons  have  been  swallowed,  two  important 
objects  should,  if  possible,  be  attained:  1st.  The  removal 
«f  the  poison  by  vomiting  or  purging.  2d.  The  decom- 
position of  the  remaining  portion  by  an  appropriate 
antidote.  In  every  case  of  poisoning  there  are  two 
stages  :  in  the  first,  the  poison  just  taken  has  as  yet 
acted  but  partially;  in  the  second,  being  taken  or  re- 
ceived into  the  system,  it  produces  a  general  disturbance. 
Antidotes  are  used  only  in  the  first  stage.  For  the 
second,  the  general  disease  requires  the  practitioner's 
attention.  Poisons  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds  or 
classes :  Irritants,  narcotics,  and  narcotic-acrid  poisons. 

IRRITANT. 

Artenic. — An  emetic,  made  by  mixing  a  tablespoonful 
of  mustard  in  a  tumbler  of  warm  water,  after  which 
give  milk,  or  olive  oil,  or  linseed  tea. 

Oxalic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  aqua  fortis,  requires  the 
administration  of  lime  or  magnesia  in  water;  in  the 
absence  of  these,  the  plaster  of  the  apartment  beaten 
down  and  made  into  a  thin  paste;  soapsuds  and  oily 
matters. 

Corrosive  Sublimate. — Give  large  quantities  of  the 
white  of  raw  eggs  in  water;  or  milk,  if  eggs  cannot  be 
procured. 

Caustic,  or  nitrate  of  silver. — Salt  and  water. 

Phosphorus. — Magnesia  with  water.  Mucilaginous 
drinks. 

NARCOTIC. 

Opium,  or  laudanum. — Mustard  emetic,  as  for  arsenis ; 
constantly  rouse  the  patient  by  dragging  him  about  and 
dashing  cold  water  on  his  head  and  breast. 

Prussic  acil,  or  laurel-water. — Dash  cold  water  freely 
.vi  the  head  and  face,  and  give  the  mustard  emetic,  and 

.  ui'ly  and  water. 

NARCOTIC-ACRID. 

Sux  vomica,  poisonous  mushrooms,  or  fish  (as  mussel). — 
The  mustard  emetic,  as  for  arsenic ;  and  then  dilute 
freely  with  strong  lemonade  or  vinegar  and  water,  and 
other  acidulous  drinks;  warm  bath,  and  mustard 
poultices  over  the  stomach. 

Bite  of  a  dog,  of  poisonous  snakes,  sting  of  a  scorpion, 
bee,  or  wasp,  apply  a  ligature  moderately  tight  above 
the  wound  or  bitten  part,  allowing  it  to  bleed.  After 
bathing  and  fomenting  it  well  with  warm  water,  apply 
to  the  wound  either  caustic  or  butter  of  antimony; 
afterwards  cover  it  with  lint  dipped  in  olive  oil  anu 
hartshorn.  To  the  patient,  well  covered  in  bed,  give, 
so  as  to  cause  perspiration,  warm  drinks  and  small  doses 
of  ammonia,  or  a  little  warm  wine  occasionally.  With 
respect  to  the  sting  of  poisonous  insects,  hartshorn  and 
oil  should  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affected,  and  a  rag, 
moistened  with  the  same  or  salt  and  water,  should  be 
kept  on  it  till  the  pain  is  removed. 


THE    TOILET. 

To  Color  Pom  at  I'M.— Yellow,  by  palm  oil  or  annotto 
red,  by  alkanel  root  ;  and  preen,  by  guaiacum,  or  the 
green  leaves  of  spinach  or  parsley. 

Milk  of  Roses  is  made  thus:  Put  two  ounces  of 
rose-water,  a  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  almonds,  and  twelve 
drops  of  oil  of  tartar,  into  a  bottle,  and  shake  the  whole 
till  well  mixed. 

To  Renovate  Tortoise-shell  Combs.— When 
plain  tortoise-shell  combs  are  defaced,  the  ]>olish  may 
be  renewed  by  rubbing  them  with  pulverized  rottin- 
stone  and  oil.  The  rotten-stone  should  be  sifted  through 
muslin ;  then  polish  with  jeweller's  rouge,  or  with  silted 
magnesia. 

Freckles. — The  favorite  cosmetic  for  removing  frec- 
kles in  Paris  is  an  ounce  of  alum  and  an  ounce  of 
lemon-juice  in  a  pint  of  rose-water. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blackberry  Wine.  (A  seasonable  recipe.) — The  fol- 
lowing is  said  to  be  an  excellent  recipe  for  the  manu- 
facture of  superior  wine  from  blackberries  :  Measure 
your  berries  and  bruise  them,  to  every  gallon  adding 
one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  the  mixture  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  stirring  occasionally;  then  strain 
off"  the  liquor  into  a  cask,  to  every  gallon  adding  two 
pounds  of  sugar ;  cork  tight,  and  let  stand  till  following 
October,  and  you  will  have  wine  ready  for  use,  without 
any  further  straining  or  boiling,  that  will  make  lips 
smack  as  they  never  smacked,  under  similar  influence, 
before. 

Blackberry  and  Wine  Cordial.— We  avail  our- 
selves of  the  kindness  of  a  friend  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing excellent  recipe  for  making  cordial.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  a  delightful  beverage,  and  an  infallible  specific 
for  diarrhcea  or  ordinary  disease  of  the  bowels  : — 

Recipe. — To  half  a  bushel  of  blackberries,  well  mashed, 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  allspice,  two  ounces  of  cinna- 
mon, two  ounces  of  cloves.  Pulverize  well,  mix,  and  boil 
slowly  until  properly  done;  then  strain  or  squeeze  the 
juice  through  homespun  or  flannel,  and  add  to  each  pint 
of  the  juice  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar.  Boil  again  for 
some  time,  take  it  off,  and,  while  cooling,  add  half  a 
gallon  of  best  Cognac  brandy. 

Dose. — For  an  adult,  half  a  gill  to  a  gill ;  for  a  child, 
a  teaspoonful  or  more,  according  to  age. 

To  Restore  Crape. — Skimmed  milk  and  water, 
with  a  little  bit  of  glue  in  it,  made  scalding  hot,  is  ex- 
cellent to  restore  rusty  Italian  crape.  If  clapped  and 
pulled  dry,  like  muslin,  it  will  look  as  good  as  new. 

Windsor  Soap. — The  celebrated  Windsor  soap  is 
made  of  nine  parts  tallow  to  one  of  olive  oil  and  soda 
lye.    The  scent  is  added  while  the  soap  is  melting. 

To  Bring  up  Canaries  by  Hand. — If  the  young 
birds  are  not  affectionately  tended  by  their  parents,  and 
it  be  deemed  advisable  to  feed  them  by  hand,  remove 
them  in  the  nest  when  eight  days  old.  Dip  the  end  of 
a  short  pointed  stick  into  the  food,  and,  having  taken 
up  a  small  quantity,  introduce  it  into  each  of  the  birds' 
open  mouths.  Continue  this  operation  every  two  hours, 
until  the  birds  feed  themselves,  which  they  will  soon  do. 
Occasionally  hold  the  stick  quiet,  and  you  will  observe 
that  they  recognize  its  use.  They  will  peck  at  it;  and 
tasting  the  food,  they  will,  like  the  genus  homo,  be  ai  ♦ 
scholars  in  "  linding  the  way  to  their  mouth." 
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Lacquering. — Lacquer  is  nothing  more  than  a  var- 
nish laid  oo  metal.  One  way  of  making  the  varnish  is : 
Take  an  ounce  of  turmeric,  two  drachms  each  of  saffron 
or  annctto,  put  the  whole  into  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine, 
shake  it  once  a  day  for  a  week,  and  strain  into  a  clean 
bottle.  Then  add  three  ounces  of  red  lac,  washed  clean, 
and  dry,  and  with  an  occasional  shaking,  it  will  be  fit 
for  use  in  a  fortnight. 

The  articles  to  be  lacquered  having  been  well  cleaned, 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stove  to  become  slightly 
warm.  The  varnish  is  then  laid  on  with  a  soft  brush; 
the  warmth  causes  the  spirit  to  evaporate,  leaving  the 
gum  as  a  smooth,  bright  coat  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 

How  to  Drill  Holes  in  China. — When  holes  are 
required  to  be  drilled  in  china  or  earthenware  for  the 
purpose  of  riveting  it  when  broken,  the  usual  method  is 
to  use  a  drill  made  of  a  splinter  of  diamond  set  into  a 
handle,  and  this  is  an  effectual  mode  ;  but  as  the  dia- 
mond may  not  always  be  at  hand  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
useful  to  know  that  holes  may  be  worked  in  these  mate- 
rials without  it.  Procure  a  three-cornered  file,  and 
harden  it  completely  by  making  the  end  red  hot,  and 
plunging  it  into  cold  water;  then  grind  the  point  quite 
sharp  on  a  grindstone,  and  afterwards  on  an  oil-stone. 
Then,  with  the  point  of  this  tool,  prick  repeatedly  on  the 
spot  to  be  bored,  taking  care  not  to  use  too  much  vio- 
lence, lest  the  object  should  break.  In  a  short  time,  or 
in  a  few  minutes,  by  a  continuance  of  the  operation,  a 
small  conical  piece  will  be  forced  out,  not  bigger  than  a 
pin's  head,  and  the  hole  may  afterwards  be  widened  by 
introducing  the  point,  and  working  the  file  round. 

Cleansing  Window-blinds. — Soap  or  strong  soap- 
suds will  destroy  g'een  paint  more  readily  than  any 
other  color ;  the  lye  has  the  same  effect  on  oil-paints 
that  it  has  with  grease.  Many  painted  rooms  are  spoiled 
by  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  washwomen  in  the  ap- 
plication of  soap  or  strong  soap-water;  when  it  does 
not  destroy  the  paint,  it  may  affect  the  lustre. 

Dkied  Herbs. — Herbs  are  dried  by  spreading  them 
thinly  on  trays,  and  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  or  a  current  of  dry  air,  or  by  placing  them  in  a 
stove-room,  observing  in  either  case  to  turn  them  re- 
peatedly. When  dried  in  the  sun,  they  should  be  covered 
with  thin  paper,  to  prevent  their  color  being  injured  by 
the  light.  The  quicker  they  are  dried  the  better,  as 
"  heating"  or  "  fermentation"  will  be  thereby  prevented. 
When  sufficiently  dried,  they  should  be  shaken  in  a 
coarse  sieve,  to  remove  any  sand,  or  the  eggs  of  insects, 
that  may  be  mixed  with  them.  Aromatic  herbs  should 
I  e  dried  very  quickly,  and  by  a  gentle  heat,  that  their 
odor  may  be  preserved.  Tops  and  leaves  are  dried  in 
the  same  way  as  whole  plants.  In  every  case,  disco- 
lored and  rotten  leaves  and  branches  should  be  rejected, 
and  earth  and  dirt  should  be  screened  off  before  pro- 
ceeding to  dry  them. 

Corks. — The  common  practice  of  employing  inferior 
corks  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  mouths  of  bottles 
is  often  productive  of  considerable  loss,  from  the  air 
being  only  partially  excluded,  and  the  contents  suffering 
in  consequence.  The  best  corks  are  those  called  "  vel- 
vet corks,"  and  of  these  the  finest  qualities  are  imported 
from  France. 

To  Clean  Leather. — Mix  well  together  one  pound 
of  French  yellow  ochre  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  sweet 
oil ;  then  take  one  pound  of  pipe-clay,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  starch.  Mix  with  boiling  water,  and,  when 
cold,  lay  it  on  the  leather ;  when  dry,  rub  and  brush  it 
well. 
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Violet  colored  metal.— Melt  togetlni  equal  parts  of 
copper  and  antimony,  the  one  a  yellow,  the  other  a  white 
metal,  and  the  alloy  that  results  from  tins  mixture  will 
take  the  color  of  the  violet. 

Glass  the  color  of  hyacinth. — If  the  gray  sulphuretted 
oxide  of  antimony  be  fused  in  a  crucible,  we  procure  a 
beautiful  transparent  glass,  which  is  called  the  glast  of 
antimony;  this  takes  the  color  of  the  hyacinth. 

Splendid  experiment. — "  An  aqueous  solution  of  nitro- 
muriate  of  gold,"  says  Mrs.  Fulhame,  "  was  poured  into 
a  china  cup  containing  some  phosphoi  ized  ether ;  in- 
stantly the  gold  began  to  assume  its  metallic  splendor, 
attended  with  a  variety  of  colors,  as  purple,  blue,  and 
red,  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be  described;  but  which 
depends  on  the  different  degrees  of  the  reduction." 

Light  changing  white  into  black. — Write  upon  linen 
with  permanent  ink  (which  is  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver),  and  the  characters  will  be  scarcely 
visible;  remove  the  linen  into  a  dark  room,  and  they 
will  not  change ;  but  expose  them  to  a  strong  light,  and 
they  will  be  indelibly  black. 

Wine  changed  into  water. — Mix  a  little  solution  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead  with  port  wine ;  filter  the  mixture 
through  blotting  paper,  and  a  colorless  liquid  will  pass 
through ;  to  this  add  a  small  quantity  of  dry  salt  of 
tartar,  when  a  spirit  will  rise,  which  may  be  inflamed 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Changing  bottle. — Put  into  an  ounce  phial  a  slip  of 
copper,  previously  scraped  bright;  fill  up  the  phial  with 
liquid  ammonia,  and  cork  it  very  tight;  no  apparent 
change  will  take  place,  but  if  the  bottle  be  left  open  for 
some  hours,  and  then  be  closed,  a  solution  of  the  color 
is  effected,  which  is  absolutely  colorless,  but  turns  blue 
on  reopening  the  phial,  beginning  at  the  surface,  and 
gradually  extending  downwards  through  the  mass. 
Again,  if  this  blue  solution  has  not  been  too  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  a  fresh  piece  of  copper  be  put 
in,  stopping  the  bottle  again,  the  solution  is  deprived 
of  all  its  tinge,  and  recovers  its  color  only  by  the  ad- 
mission of  air.    This  effect  may  be  produced  repeatedly. 

Mineral  chameleon. — This  fanciful  appellation  wae 
given  by  the  old  chemists  to  a  combination  of  oxide  of 
manganese  with  potash  or  soda,  because  this  compound, 
during  its  solution  in  water,  exhibits  rapid  changes  of 
color. 

Put  into  a  wineglass  a  few  grains  of  alkalized  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  put  a  like  quantity  into  another 
glass.  If  cold  water  is  now  poured  into  the  one  glass, 
a  green  solution  will  be  obtained,  which  very  rapidly 
changes  to  a  purple,  and  gradually  becomes  red ;  and 
if  the  other  glass  be  filled  with  warm  water,  a  violet 
colored  solution  is  produced,  which  quickly  changes  U> 
crimson.  The  intensity  of  the  changes  of  color  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  quantity  of  oxide  added  to  the  water. 
When  about  ten  grains  of  it  are  put  into  half  a  pint  of 
cold  water,  the  solution  is  a  beautiful  green  color,  and 
changes  in  a  few  seconds  to  a  deep  purple,  which  lastly 
becomes  red;  and  if,  upon  a  like  quantity  of  it,  four 
ounces  of  water  be  poured,  the  solution  is  of  a  deep 
green  color;  and  in  adding  to  it  more  water,  it  acquires 
a  rose-red  color;  and  in  a  few  hours  it  again  becomes 
colorless,  suffering  a  yellowish  precipitate  to  Bubside. 
A  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  added  either  to  the  green  or 
purple  solution,  changes  it  instantly  to  a  vivid  red. 
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"  Star  after  star  departs." 

During  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  many  distinguished  literary  ladies.  The  first 
in  this  mournful  catalogue  was  Mrs.  Opie;  then  followed 
Mrs.  Southey,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Coleridge,  Miss  IVrrier, 
Miss  Milfonl  ;  then  last  and  most  lamented  of  all,  the 
author  of  ".lane  Eyre."  Let  us  look  back  and  endeavor 
to  embalm  the  bright  memories  of  these  good  and  gifted 
women  in  our  "  Book"  before  the  shadows  of  time  have 
dimmed  their  glory.* 

What  an  eventful  period  between  the  year  1779,  when 
Mrs.  Opie  was  born,  and  that  of  1854,  when  she  died  ! 
In  1779,  George  III.  reigned  over  England;  Louis  XVI. 
was  on  the  throne  of  France;  Catharine  II.  wielded  the 
sceptre  of  the  Czars.  Literature,  manners,  and  fish- 
ions,  alike  received  their  laws  from  Paris.  Voltaire 
was  living,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  the  autocrat  of  the 
literary  and  the  philosophical.  In  England,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield had  but  just  left  the  scene,  and  Horace  Walpole 
was  living  to  continue  that  intluence  over  public  taste, 
in  etiquette  and  belles  lettres,  which  the  twain  had  so 
long  exercised. 

When  we  think  of  Mrs.  Opie  in  childhood  reading 
"  Rasselas"  and  "  the  Castle  of  Otranto"  as  new  novels, 
and  consider  that  she  probably  in  our  generation  enjoyed 
"Nicholas  Nickleby"  and  "Vanity  Pair,"  we  perceive 
the  crowded  interval  of  time  she  passed  through,  and 
we  almost  wonder  that  her  later  works  did  not  in  some 
deiree  exhibit  more  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  new  age; 
t lii t  the  education  of  life  had  not  invigorated  and  in- 
formed, instead  of  weakening  and  softening,  her  powers 
of  composition.  Perhaps  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
mental  efflorescence  must  have  its  day,  and  that,  after 
that  is  past,  no  late  ferlilizing  process  is  of  avail  in 
producing  improved  fruits. 

Amelia  Opie  was  born  at  Norwich  (England),  daughter 
of  Dr.  Anderson,  a  physician  of  repute.  Brought  up 
without  a  mother's  care,  she  made  her  entre"  into  the 
world  at  an  early  age,  and  was  married  when  about 
nineteen  years  old  to  John  Opie,  a  celebrated  painter. 
He  died  about  ten  years  after  their  marriage,  and  Mrs. 
Opie  returned  to  her  father,  living  with  him  till  his 
decease.  Then  she  maintained  an  establishment  of  her 
own,  and  seems  to  have  led  a  life  of  serene  contentment 
to  the  end  of  her  days.  Although  she  survived  her 
literary  celebrity,  she  was,  happily  for  herself,  uncon- 
scious of  this,  and  her  gentle  goodness  made  her  virtues 
beloved,  if  her  genius  no  longer  charmed.  Her  talents 
and  [lowers  cannot  be  denied,  however  different  her 
fictitious  narratives  may  be  from  what  is  now  admired. 
In  pathos  and  sway  over  the  feelings,  we  know  nothing 
in  the  range  of  fiction  that  goes  beyond  one  of  her  first 
stories,  "The  Father  and  Daughter."  Her  little  poetical 
pieces  have  considerable  merit  in  their  way.     We  see 

*  In  "  Woman's  Record,  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  all 
Distinguished  Women,"  will  be  found  more  elaborate 
biographies  of  these  ladies,  with  selections  from  their 
•writings. 


some  of  these  figuring  now  in  "  Toetic  Gems,"  and 
similar  "  collections,"  prepared  to  give  a  taste  for  poetry 
to  half-readers.  This  is  well.  Her  name  should  be 
kept  in  the  heart  of  our  sex,  for  in  all  the  relations  of 
daughter,  wife,  friend,  Mrs.  Opie  was  a  pattern.  Her 
long  life  was  passed  in  contentment,  and  closed  without 
severe  affliction. 

Very  di  11'erent  was  the  career  of  Caroline  Southey,  a 
confirmed  invalid;  life  was  only  cheered  by  her  mental 
resources,  as  circumstances  condemned  her  to  retirement 
and  monotony.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Captain  Charles 
Bowles,  ami  was  born  in  1789.  Her  practical  genius  very 
early  manifested  itself.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
her  writings  were  anonymous,  and  she  was  scarcely 
known  beyond  a  narrow  circle  of  intimate  friends. 
Among  the  foremost  of  these  were  the  poets  Southey 
and  Bowles,  who  encouraged  her  literary  efforts.  Her 
marriage  with  the  former  must  be  considered  among 
those  disinterested  sacrifices  to  affection  of  which  there 
are  noble  examples  among  women,  or  we  should  despair 
of  our  race.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Miss  Bowles  was 
fully  prepared,  at  the  time  of  becoming  Mrs.  Southey, 
for  the  distressing  affliction  of  insanity  which  impended 
over  her  old  friend  anil  then  husband.  In  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  she  proved  also  her  faithfulness,  as  she 
relinquished,  in  consequence  of  her  marriage,  a  much 
larger  sum  than  was  bequeathed  her  by  her  husband's 
will.  Her  life  was  a  pattern  of  patience  and  self- 
sacrifice,  adorned  by  genius  and  exalted  by  pure  religion. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Coleridge  was  daughter  of  "Coleridge," 
who  needs  no  other  appellation  to  designate  him  accu- 
rately; he  can  never  be  confounded  with  his  children 
and  nephews.  It  is  well  known  that  this  highly  gifted 
man  totally  neglected  his  duties  to  his  family,  like  the 
ostrich,  abandoning  his  children  and  taking  no  thought 
of  their  interests.  Fortunately,  they  found  a  fostering 
sun  in  the  kindness  of  the  excellent  Southey.  It  was  in 
his  family  that  Sarah  Coleridge  was  reared;  in  the  con- 
genial atmosphere  of  this  social  and  literary  circle,  her 
genius  expanded  and  received  ample  cultivation.  She 
wrote  several  poetical  works,  which  have  been  highly 
praised  in  the  best  critical  journals.  "  The  inheritatrix 
of  her  father's  genius,  and  almost  rival  of  his  attain- 
ments," says  an  English  reviewer.  An  American,  the 
late  lamented  Professor  Henry  Reed,  goes  further,  saying : 
"  She  may  be  described  not  only  as  a  very  gifted  member 
of  a  gifted  family,  but,  in  genius  and  acquirements,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  our  times."  Hex 
talents  were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  advancing 
and  elucidating  the  writings  of  her  father.  She  married 
her  cousin  Henry  Coleridge,  and  died  May  3, 1852,  aged 
forty-nine  years. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford  has  for  the  last  forty  years  been 
a  contributor  to  the  pleasures  of  the  reading  world. 
She  was  born  in  1786,  the  only  child  of  Dr.  Mitford,  a 
physician  of  good  family  and  standing,  but,  nevertheless, 
not  an  estimable  man.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  selfish  persons  who  will  enjoy  every  luxury  and 
comfort,  careless  of  any  trouble  or  expense  that  others 
have  to  bear.     This  trait  of  Dr.  Mitford's  is  mentioned, 
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as  it  inhances  the  beauty  and  strength  of  his  daughter's 
voter.  Her  life  was  spent  in  cheerful,  willing  toil, 
In  .-|>ite  of  sickness  and  infirmity,  to  supply  the  wanton 
extravagance  of  her  egotistical  father.  Heaven  had, 
however,  given  her  the  great  blessing  of  a  buoyant  mind 
and  a  pleasant  temper.  She  had  no  self-conflicts.  To 
the  last,  her  sympathy  was  unfailing  ;  bright,  cheerful, 
indulgent  to  the  young;  kind  and  benevolent  to  all  who 
needed  her  assistance.  Few  literary  women  have  been 
more  honored  than  was  Miss  Mitford;  none  have  been 
better  beloved.  An  American  friend  of  hers  thus  feel- 
ingly describes  his  impressions : — 

"  No  writer  was  ever  more  fondly  respected  among  the 
English  common  people,  the  peasantry  of  the  land,  than 
Miss  Mitford.  Whoever  has  had  the  happiness  to  ac- 
company her  about  the  green  lanes  of  her  own  country 
w  ill  not  fail  to  remember  the  frequently  lifted  hat  and 
the  modest  courtesy  by  the  roadside.  One  summer 
day,  the  writer  of  this  brief  notice  rode  with  her  to  a 
cricket  match  some  distance  from  her  cottage,  and,  when 
her  carnage  came  upon  the  green,  the  game  was  sus- 
pended, that  the  players  might  flock  about  her  and  pay 
their  respects.  With  what  interest  she  inquired  about 
the  sport,  and  how  knowingly  she  chatted  with  the  young 
people  assembled  to  greet  her,  her  companion  that  day 
must  always  remember. 

"  So  excellent  a  women,  so  richly  endowed  a  genius, 
has  seldom  gladdened  the  world;  and  now  that  her 
beautiful  name  has  been  borne  away  among  the  angels, 
we  look  in  vain  for  another  to  fill  the  place  she  has  left 
on  earth.  The  story  of  her  life  is  written  in  her  works. 
Beautiful  as  a  summer's  day  flowed  on  the  current  of 
her  existence,  and,  although  some  passing  clouds  briefly 
obscured  the  sunlight  on  her  pathway,  her  years  have 
been  more  touched  with  joy  than  sorrow." 

As  a  writer,  if  not  of  the  first  class,  she  was  the  first 
of  her  class,  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith, 
"  she  embellished  every  subject  she  took  up." 

yiiss  Ferrier  seems  to  maintain  an  added  interest  in 
the  public  mind  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
commended  her  to  his  readers  in  the  closing  paragraphs 
of  the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord."  In  "  Lockhart's  Life," 
we  find  many  details  of  her  affectionate  attentions  to  the 
dying  poet,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held 
in  his  family.  She  was  born  in  1782,  daughter  of  Mr. 
James  Ferrier,  Sir  Walter's  colleague  in  the  court  of 
sessions.  Her  novels  are  among  the  very  best  of  their 
day;  ner  perception  is  keen,  and  as,  according  to  some 
masculine  authorities,  humor  is  not  a  common  gift  to 
•women,  we  must  prize  its  abundance  and  its  perfection 
in  Miss  Ferrier's  three  novels.  "Marriage,"  "  Inheri- 
tance," and  "  Destiny,"  deserve  a  place  in  every  family 
library.  Towards  the  close  of  her  long  life,  she  was 
affected  with  partial  blindness,  which  contracted  her 
occupations  ;  but  her  powers  of  mind  remained  unim- 
paired, and  her  conversation  retained  its  brilliancy  to 
the  last,  though  she  was  nearly  fourscore  years  of  age 
when  she  passed  away. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  or  Currer  Bell,  author  of  "Jane 
Eyre,"  "  Shirley,"  and  "Villette,"  is  dead!  This  sad 
event  has  touched  the  hearts  of  American  women  as  for 
the  death  of  a  dear  sister,  and  as  her  example  in  her 
literary  life  is  eminently  noble,  and  should  be  useful  to 
our  young  writers,  we  will  give  the  estimate  of  her  cha- 
racter drawn  by  an  English  writer. 

"  The  early  death  of  the  large  family  of  whom  she 
was  the  sole  survivor,  prepared  all  who  knew  the 
circumstances  to  expect  the  loss  of  this  gifted  creature 


at  any  time  ;  but  not  the  less  deep  will  be  the  grief  of 
society  that  her  genius  will  yield  us  nothing  more.     We 
have  three  works  from  her,  which  will  hold  their  place 
in  the  literature  of  our  century  ;  and,  but  for  her  trail 
health,  there  might  have  been  three  times  three,  lor  she 
was  under  forty,  and  her  genius  was  not  of  an  exhaust- 
ible kind.     If  it  had  been  exhaustible,  it  would  have 
been  exhausted  some  time  since.     .She  had  every  induce- 
ment that  could  have  availed  with  one  leu  high-minded 
to  publish  two  or  three  novels  a  year.     Fame  wailed 
upon  all  she  did;  and  she  might  have  enriched  herself" 
by  very  slight  exertion;  but  her  steady  conviction  was 
that  the  publication  of  a  book  is  a  solemn  act  of  con- 
science— in  the  case  of  a  novel  as  much  as  any  other 
kind  of  book.    She  was  not  fond  of  speaking  of  lur. self 
and  her  conscience ;  but  she  now  and  then  uttered  to  her 
very  few  friends  things  which  may,  alas!  be  told  now, 
without  fear  of  hurting  her  sensitive  nature — things 
which  ought  to  be  told  in  her  honor.     Among  these  say- 
ings was  one  which  explains  the  long  interval  between 
her  works.    She  said  that  she  thought  every  serious 
delineation  of  life  ought  to  be  the  product  of  personal 
experience  and  observation — experience  naturally  ne 
curring,  and  observation  of  a  normal,  and  not  of  a  forced 
or  special  kind.      '  I  have  not  accumulated,   since  I 
published  Shirley,'  she  said,  'what  makes  it  needful 
for  me  to  speak  again ;  and,  till  I  do,  may  God  give 
me  grace  to  be  dumb!'     She  had  a  conscientiousness 
which  could  not  be  relaxed  by  praise  or  even  sympathy, 
dear  as  sympathy  was  to  her  sensitive  nature.    She  had 
no  vanity  which  praise   could   aggravate  or  censure 
mortify.    She  calmly  read  all  adverse  reviews  of  her 
books,  for  the  sake  of  instruction;  and  when  she  could 
not  recognize  the  aptness  of  criticism,  she  was  more 
puzzled  than  hurt  or  angry.    The  common  flatteries 
which  wait  upon  literary  success  she   quizzed  with 
charming  grace;  and  any  occasional  severity,  such  as 
literary  women  are  favored  with  at  the  beginning  of  theii 
i     course,  she  accepted  with  a  humility  which  was  full  of 
dignity  and  charm.     From  her  feeble  constitution  of 
J     body,  her  sufferings  by  the  death  of  her  whole  family 
and  the  secluded  and  monotonous  life  she  led,  sh« 
)     became  morbidly  sensitive  in  some  respects;  but  in  hei 
high  vocation,  she  had,  in  addition  to  the  deep  intuition! 
!     of  a  gifted  woman,  the  strength  of  a  man,  the  patience 
j    of  a  hero,  and  the  conscientiousness  of  a  saint.     In  th« 
J     points  in  which  women   are  usually   most  weak,   ir 
regard  to  opinion,   to  appreciation,   to  applause,  hei 
|     moral  strength  fell  not  a  whit  behind  the  intellectual 
\    force  manifested  in  her  works.     Though  passion  occu- 
\     pies  too  prominent  a  place  in  her  pictures  of  life,  though 
!     women  have  to  complain  that  she  represents  love  as  th« 
S     whole  and  sole  concern  of  their  lives,  and  though  go- 

<  vernesses  especially  have  reason  to  remonstrate,  and  dr 
remonstrate  that  their  share  of  human  conflict  is  lait! 

I    open  somewhat  rudely  and  inconsiderately  and  very 

<  sweepingly  to  social  observation,  it  is  a  true  socia- 
I  blessing  that  we  have  had  a  female  writer  ■ ho  has 
j  discountenanced  sentimentalism  and  feeble  egotism 
S  with  such  practical  force  as  is  apparent  in  the  works 
J     of   Currer    Bell.      Her  heroines  love  too  readily,  too 

vehemently,  and  sometimes  after  a  fashion  which  theii 
female  readers  may  resent;  but  they  do  their  duty 
through  everything,  and  are  healthy  in  action,  however 
morbid  in  passion. 

"  How  admirable  this  strength  is,  how  wonderful  this 
force  of  integrity,  can  hardly  be  understood  by  any  but 
the  few  who  know  the  story  of  this  remarkable  woman** 
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life.  The  Account  of  (he  school  in  '  Jane  Eyre'  is  only 
t<  o  true.  The  '  Helen'  of  that  tale  is  not  precisely  the 
eldest  sister,  who  died  there,  but  more  like  her  than  any 
other  real  person.  She  is  that  sister, '  with  a  difference.' 
Another  sister  died  at  home  soon  after  leaving  the 
school,  and  in  consequence  of  its  hardships ;  and  '  Cur- 
rer  Bell'  (Charlotte  Bronte)  was  never  free,  while  there 
(for  a  year  and  a  half),  from  the  gnawing  sensation  or 
consequent  feebleness  of  downright  hunger;  and  she 
never  grew  an  inch  from  that  time.  She  was  the  small- 
est of  women,  and  it  was  that  school  which  stunted  her 
growth.  As  she  tells  us  in  'Jane  Eyre,'  the  visitation 
of  an  epidemic  caused  a  total  change  and  radical  reform 
in  the  establishment,  which  was  even  removed  to  an- 
other site ;  but  the  reform  came  too  late  to  reverse  the 
destiny  of  the  doomed  family  of  the  Brontes. 

"  These  wonderful  girls  were  the  daughters  of  a  clergy- 
man who,  now  very  aged  and  infirm,  survives  his  wife 
and  all  his  many  children.  The  name  Bronte  (an  ab- 
breviation of  Bronterre)  is  Irish,  and  very  ancient.  The 
mother  died  many  years  ago,  and  several  of  her  children. 
When  the  reading  world  began  to  have  an  interest  in 
their  existence,  there  were  three  sisters  and  a  brother 
living  with  their  father  at  Haworth,  near  Keighley,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  girls  had  been  out  as  governesses — 
Charlotte  at  Brussels,  as  is  no  secret  to  the  readers 
of  '  Villette.'  They  rejoiced  to  meet  again  at  home — 
Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Ann  ('  Currer,'  '  Ellis,'  and 
'  Acton').  In  her  obituary  notices  of  her  two  sisters, 
'  Currer'  reveals  something  of  their  process  of  author- 
ship, and  their  experience  of  failure  and  success.  How 
terrible  some  of  their  experience  of  life  was,  in  the 
midst  of  the  domestic  freedom  and  indulgence  afforded 
them  by  their  studious  father,  may  be  seen  by  the  fear- 
ful representations  of  masculine  nature  and  character 
found  in  the  novels  and  tales  of  Emily  and  Ann.  They 
considered  it  their  duty,  they  told  us,  to  present  life  as 
they  knew  it ;  and  they  gave  us  '  Wuthering  Heights' 
and  '  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall.'  Such  an  expe- 
rience as  this  indicates  is  really  perplexing  to  English 
people  in  general;  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  with  it  is 
to  bear  it  in  mind  when  disposed  to  pass  criticism  on 
thecoarseness  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  pervades  the 
works  of  all  the  sisters,  and  the  repulsiveness  which 
makes  the  tales  by  Emily  and  Ann  really  horrible  to 
people  who  have  not  iron  nerves. 

"  'Jane  Eyre' was  naturally  and  universally  supposed 
to  be  Charlotte  herself ;  but  she  always  denied  it  calmly, 
cheerfully,  and  with  the  obvious  sincerity  which  cha- 
racterized all  she  said.  She  declared  that  there  was  no 
more  ground  for  the  assertion  than  this :  She  once  told 
her  sisters  that  they  were  wrong,  even  morally  wrong, 
in  making  their  heroines  beautiful,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
They  replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  heroine 
interesting  on  other  terms.  Her  answer  was  :  '  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  you  are  wrong.  I  will  show  you  a 
heroine  as  small  and  as  plain  as  myself,  who  shall  be 
as  interesting  as  any  of  yours.  Hence,  Jane  Eyre,' 
said  she,  in  telling  the  anecdote;  'but  she  is  not  myself 
any  further  than  that.'  As  the  work  went  on,  the  in- 
terest deepened  to  the  writer.  When  she  came  to 
'  Thornfield,'  she  could  not  stop.  Being  short-sighted 
to  excess,  she  wrote  in  little  square  paper  books,  held 
close  to  her  eyes,  and  (the  first  copy)  in  pencil.  On  she 
went,  writing  incessantly  for  three  weeks,  by  which 
time  she  had  carried  her  heroine  away  from  Thornfield, 


and  was  herself  in  a  fever,  which  compeUed  her  to  pause. 
The  rest  was  written  with  less  vehemence,  and  with 
more  anxious  care  ;  the  world  adds,  with  less  vigor  and 
interest.  She  could  gratify  her  singular  reserve  in  re- 
gard to  the  publication  of  this  remarkable  book.  We 
all  remcoiber  how  long  it  was  before  we  could  learn  who 
wrote  it,  and  any  particulars  of  the  writer,  when  the 
name  was  revealed.  She  whs  living  among  the  wild 
Yorkshire  hills,  with  a  father  who  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  his  studies  to  notice  her  occupations  ;  in  a 
place  where  newspapers  were  never  seen  (or  where  she 
never  saw  any),  and  in  a  house  where  the  servants  knew 
nothing  about  books,  manuscripts,  proofs,  or  the  post. 
When  she  told  her  secret  to  her  father,  she  carried  her 
book  in  one  hand,  and  an  adverse  review  in  the  other, 
to  save  his  simple  and  unworldly  mind  from  rash  expec- 
tations of  a  fame  and  fortune  which  she  was  determined 
should  never  be  the  aims  of  her  life.  That  we  have 
had  only  two  novels  since,  shows  how  deeply  grounded 
was  this  resolve. 

" '  Shirley'  was  conceived  and  wrought  out  in  the 
midst  of  fearful  domestic  griefs.  Her  only  brother,  a 
young  man  of  once  splendid  promise,  which  was  early 
blighted,  and  both  her  remaining  sisters,  died  in  one 
year.  There  was  something  inexpressibly  affecting  in 
the  aspect  of  the  frail  little  creature  who  had  done  such 
wonderful  things,  and  who  was  able  to  bear  up,  with 
so  bright  an  eye  and  so  composed  a  countenance,  under 
such  a  weight  of  sorrow  and  such  a  prospect  of  solitude. 
In  her  deep  mourning  dress  (neat  as  a  Quaker's),  with 
her  beautiful  hair,  smooth  and  brown,  her  fine  eyes 
blazing  with  meaning,  and  her  sensible  face  indicating 
a  habit  of  self-control,  if  not  of  silen?e,  she  seemed  a 
perfect  household  image,  irresistibly  recalling  Words- 
worth's description  of  that  domestic  treasure  ;  and  she 
was  this.  She  was  as  able  at  the  needle  as  at  the  pen. 
The  household  knew  the  excellence  of  her  cookery  before 
they  heard  of  that  of  her  books.  In  so  utter  a  seclusion 
as  she  lived  in — in  those  dreary  wilds,  where  she  was 
not  strong  enough  to  roam  over  the  hills  ;  in  that  re- 
treat, where  her  studious  father  rarely  broke  the  silence, 
and  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it ;  in  that  forlorn  house, 
planted  on  the  very  clay  of  the  churchyard,  where  the 
graves  of  her  sisters  were  before  her  window;  in  such 
a  living  sepulchre,  her  mind  could  not  but  prey  upon 
itself;  and  how  it  did  suffer,  we  see  in  the  more  painful 
portions  of  her  last  novel,  'Villette.'  She  said,  with 
a  change  in  her  steady  countenance,  that  she  should 
feel  very  lonely  when  her  aged  father  died ;  but  she 
formed  new  ties  after  that.  She  married ;  and  it  is  the 
old  father  who  survives  to  mourn  her.*  He  knows,  to 
his  comfort,  that  it  is  not  for  long.  Others  now  mourn 
her,  in  a  domestic  sense;  and,  as  for  the  public,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  pang  will  be  telt,  in  the  midst 
of  the  strongest  interests  of  the  day,  tnrough  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  Ger- 
many (where  her  works  are  singularly  appreciated), 
France,  and  America — that  the  'Cuirer  Bell,'  who  so 
lately  stole  as  a  shadow  into  the  field  of  contemporary 
literature,  has  already  become  a  shadow  again,  vanished 
from  view,  and  henceforth  haunting  omy  the  memory 
of  the  multitudes  whose  expectation  was  fixea  upon 
her." 

*  She  married  a  Mr.  Nicols ;  all  we  know  of  him  is 
his  name. 
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Third  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Wo- 
men's Educational  Association,  May  1855.  [See 
the  engraving  above.) — Three  years  ago,  an  association 
was  formed  in  New  York,  numbering  among  its  mem- 
bers many  who,  from  their  social  position,  their  warm 
tiid  active  benevolence,  and  clear  comprehension  of  the 
wants  of  the  age,  have  been  accustomed  to  direct  and 
aid  most  of  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  day.  Their 
aim  was,  as  they  themselves  state  it,  "  to  unite  Ameri- 
can women  of  all  sects  and  parties  in  an  effort  to  secure 


to  their  sex  a  liberal  education,  honorable  position,  and 
remunerative  employment  in  the  appropriate  profession 
of  woman,  this  profession  being  considered  as  embracing 
the  training  of  the  human  mind,  the  care  of  the  human 
body  in  infancy  and  sickness,  and  the  conservation  and 
domestic  economy  of  the  family  state." 

To  do  this,  it  is  their  wish  to  establish  "endowed  insti- 
tutions for  women,  in  which  the  college  plan  of  organi- 
zation shall  be  adopted,  and  in  which  three  of  the  teach- 
ers shall  be  supported  by  endowments,  who  shall  devote 
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their  chief  attention  to  training  pupils  in  the  three  de- 
partments of  woman's  profession  ;  i.  c,  leaching,  the  care 
of  health,  and  domestic  economy." 

It  will  be  Been  that  the  purpose  of  the  association  is 
oy  no  means  to  transplant  women  from  the  position 
which  Divine  Providence  has  assigned  them.  So  far  from 
that,  a  portion  of  the  endowment,  which  each  institution 
established  by  them  can  claim  on  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain conditions,  is  recommended  to  be  set  apart  to  pro- 
viding homes  for  the  teachers,  where,  with  eight  or  ten 
pupils  around  them,  with  more  than  the  cares,  they  can 
have  somewhat  of  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  those 
who  are  sheltered  by  their  own  roofs. 

Two  flourishing  institutions  have  been  already  esta- 
blished. One  at  Milwaukie,  where,  during  the  last  year, 
they  have  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and, 
having  fulfilled  their  own  part  of  the  obligation,  its 
founders  can  now  claim  from  the  association  the  pro- 
mised endowment  of  $20,000.  The  second  one  is  located 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
building  has  been  commenced  by  the  generous  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens,  which,  when  completed,  will  cost 
more  than  the  endowment  promised  by  the  association, 
and  will  accommodate  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils; 
already  one  hundred  have  been  received.  This  institu- 
tion, with  that  at  Milwaukie,  was  visited  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  association,  and  both  were  found  to 
be  in  a  most  flourishing  and  satisfactory  condition. 

The  citizens  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  have  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  the  next  benefited  by  this  great  movement. 
This  i3  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  towns 
of  the  Peninsular  State.  The  committee  visited  it  dur- 
ing their  tour,  and  were  delighted  with  the  place,  the 
people,  and  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  they 
evinced. 

The  association  consented  to  make  Kalamazoo  the 
point  for  their  third  institution.  A  building  at  once 
suitable  and  strikingly  imposing  has  been  planned,  and 
is  about  to  be  erected.  The  engraving  will  show  that, 
as  far  even  as  the  brick  and  mortar  are  concerned,  no 
slight  things  are  aimed  at,  nor  is  it  likely  that  those  who 
regard  the  human  mind  so  highly,  as  to  prepare  an  edi- 
flce-so  costly  and  elaborate  for  its  place  of  improvement, 
would  fail  in  estimating  rightly  all  the  advantages  they 
can,  enjoy. 

Plans  so  extensive,  requiring  a  large  outlay  of  money, 
need  all  the  aid  their  friends  can  give  ;  and  the  benefit 
which  they  promise  to  society  is  great  enough  to  justify 
the  most  zealous  measures. 

The  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Association.— In 
our  last  number,  we  introduced  this  subject  to  our 
readers;  now,  we  only  revert  to  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  more  definitely  what  is  to  be  done  than 
we  could  find  room  for  in  our  last  article.  There,  we 
set  forth  the  general  plan ;  now,  we  give  the  specific 
measures  for  effecting  the  object  in  view : — 

1.  The  Ladies'  Association  wish  to  purchase  the  home 
estate  of  Washington,  comprising  his  mansion,  tomb, 
and  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 

2.  To  pay  for  this,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
must  be  raised  by  the  association. 

3.  The  payment  of  one  dollar  constitutes  a  member  of 
the  association;  larger  sums  are  acknowledged  as  dona- 
tions, and  the  giver  is  both  member  and  donor.  Gen- 
tlemen are  requested  to  become  donors. 

4.  All  contributions  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  "  Lady's 
Book"  for  this  association  will  be  acknowledged  in  the 
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"Book,"  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the  contri- 
butors. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  seems  a  large  sum  to 
raise;  but  the  ladies  of  North  Carolina  have  already 
collected  over  $12,000.  If  each  State  of  the  Old  Thirteen 
would  do  as  much,  the  sum  might  be  gathered  in  a  few 
months.  And  then  the  new  States:  will  they  be  back- 
ward in  their  offerings  to  the  memory  of  Washington  t 
Mount  Vernon  is  to  be  made  the  property  of  the  women 
of  America,  who  will  hold  it  sacred  for  their  children 
while  the  nation  has  a  name. 

Stylographic  Visiting-cards. —  \Ve  nave  received 
from  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Cotter,  Broadway  post-office,  New 
York  city,  a  package  of  visiting-cards,  written  in  a 
manner  entirely  new,  called  by  the  artist  "stylographic 
engravings."  Each  card  is  separately  written  and  or- 
namented in  a  different  style,  all  done  with  taste  and 
skill,  and  showinga  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  delicacy 
of  invention.  We  have  little  doubt  that,  if  specimens 
of  his  handiwork  could  be  generally  seen,  he  would  be 
liberally  patronized. 

Improved  Way  of  making  Bread.— The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  "Commercial  Advertiser"  S]>eaks 
of  a  plan,  invented  by  a  baker  of  that  city,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  bread.  He  puts  in  one  part  of  rice  to  five  of 
wheat  flour,  and  the  economy  effected  reaches  the  very 
considerable  figure  of  one  sou  in  the  two  pound  loaf. 
The  government  has  had  the  bread  examined  by  com- 
petent persons,  and  has  authorized  the  sale  of  it  at  a 
less  rate  than  that  fixed  by  the  police.  The  demand  is 
such  that  the  baker  cannot  supply  it.  Neither  the 
nutriment  nor  the  taste  of  the  bread  would  appear  to 
be  affected  by  the  presence  i  f  the  new  ingredient. 

Moths. — It  is  said  that  the  cloth  moth  declines,  as  a 
receptacle  for  its  eggs,  any  spot  in  which  it  can  detect 
the  odor  of  the  wood  of  the  cedar,  Russian  leather,  black 
peppercorns,  and  the  tallow  of  a  rushlight;  it  is,  there- 
fore, very  usual  to  enfold  woollens  and  furs  with  one  or 
other  of  these  supposed  specifics.  It  is,  however,  a  fact, 
that  furriers  adopt  no  other  means  of  saving  their  furs 
from  the  moth  than  that  of  frequently  shaking  each 
article  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  sun. 

To  Correspondents.— The  following  articles  are 
accepted:  "A  Resolve" — "Visions  of  other  Lands" — 
"What  say  the  Winds  of  Night  1"— "  Kattie"— "  Oh, 
Angel  Eyes  are  watching" — "  Roses  and  Cabbages" — 
"  The  Pathway  and  the  Stream" — "  Life  is  a  beautiful 
Night'—"  A  Daughter's  Love"— and  "  Little  One." 

The  following  are  respectfully  declined :  "  The  two 
Wishes"—"  Hope"—"  A  Song"—"  Evening  Wind"— 
"  Letter  to  the  Editors"—"  Amy"—"  Hal  and  Mary" 
(and  the  two  stories  accompanying) — "  Heart  Training" 
— "  Lily  Lee"— "  The  Greek  Slave"— "  Monody"  (very 
good ;  but  we  have  no  room) — "  The  Last" — "  Accord- 
ing to  Law"—"  Sadness"—"  My  little  Pet"—"  A  Dream" 
"  To  the  Dead"—"  A  Dying  Scene"— and  "  The  De- 
parture." 

The  editors  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
they  can  in  no  case  undertake  to  return  rejected  manu- 
scripts unless  the  request  comes  with  the  article,  and 
then  stamps  must  be  inclosed  to  pay  return  postage.  It 
is  best  for  correspondents  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  manu- 
scripts they  send.  All  communications  requiring  pi i vats 
answers  must  contain  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 
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Books  dv  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  tor  our 
subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

Fhom  Harper  &  Brother,  New  York,  through 
Parry  Si  McMillan,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
In  two  volumes.  The  literary  and  historical  merits  of 
this  work  were  so  fully  discussed  during  the  progress  of 
its  publication  in  Harper's  Magazine  that  little  remains 
to  be  said  of  it,  except  it  be  to  announce  its  appearance 
in  its  present  beautiful  and  attractive  form.  Neverthe- 
less, the  critics  have  been  quite  as  busy  with  the  con- 
tents of  these  volumes  as  if  they  were  now  for  the  first 
time  presented  to  the  reader.  Some  of  those  learned 
gentlemen  have  been  very  severe  upon  the  author  be- 
cause, as  they  think,  he  has  evinced  some  anxiety  to 
give  a  bright  and  fascinating  coloring  to  the  general 
character,  sentiments,  and  deeds  of  Napoleon,  whilst 
others,  again,  applaud  him  for  his  great  justice,  impar-  , 
tiality,  and  independence  as  a  writer  of  history.  Those 
who  lived  and  formed  their  estimate  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  the  great  hero  during  his  own  lifetime  and 
ambitious  career  are — many  of  them — scandalized  at 
what  they  consider  the  downright  flattery  and  the  ful- 
some homage  paid  by  Mr.  Abbott  to  the  memory  of  one 
whom  they  still  look  upon  as  an  adventurer,  usurper, 
and  tyrant.  But  against  these,  the  author  may  be  con- 
soled with  the  reflection  that  he  carries  with  him  all 
those  who  delight  in  the  romance  of  history,  and  all 
those  who  can  form  new  and  glorious  ideas  of  fame 
through  the  red  halo  which  surrounds  the  record  of 
Napoleon's  warlike  achievements.  To  attempt  to  re- 
concile these  conflicting  parties  is  no  part  of  our  duty; 
indeed,  Mr.  Abbott  himself  has  taken  no  pains  to  do  so, 
or  to  conceal  his  preferences.  In  the  first  line  of  his 
preface,  he  says  that  the  history  of  Napoleon  has  often 
been  written  by  his  enemies,  and  avows  that  the  present 
narrative  is  written  by  one  who  reveres  and  loves  the 
emperor ;  and,  with  this  avowal,  no  one  need  be  sur- 
prised that  the  defences  set  up  for  the  worst  acts  of 
which  the  emperor  has  been  accused  by  his  enemies  are 
always  warm  and  confident,  while  his  virtues,  or  such 
as  are  attributed  to  him,  are  described  with  all  the 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  intense  devotion.  The  author's 
style  is  flowing,  and  often  eloquent,  just  such  a  style  as 
might  be  safely  adopted  to  win  golden  opinions  for  an 
honest  friend  who  had  suffered  by  calumnies  and  adverse 
fortune. 

SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES.  By  Henry  W.  Hil- 
liard. This  handsome  volume  opens  with  a  speech  on 
the  sub-treasury  system,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Alabama,  January,  1839.  The  next 
speech  was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  July  5th,  1846,  which  was  followed 
by  speeches  on  all  the  important  subjects  legislated  upon 
by  Congress  until  February,  1851.  In  all  these  speeches, 
Mr.  Hilliard  exhibited  the  strength  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  mind  and  power  of  argument  which  so  greatly 
distinguished  the  earlier  statesmen  and  orators  of  the 
Republic.  So  polished  is  the  manner — so  free  from  in- 
ventive, even  while  dealing  with  his  bitterest  opponents, 


and  bo  pure  and  classical  the  stream  of  his  eloquence, 
that  no  intelligent  under,  even  though  he  may  uV 
with  him   ever  so  widely  in  sentiment,  will  withhold 
from  him  the  tribute  due  to  his  splendid  attainments, 
his  candor,  and  his  patriotism. 

Alter  the  speeches  in  Congress  follows  a  feeling  and 
patriotic  address  to  constituents,  in  which  Mr.  Hilliard 
declines  a  re-election.  The  residue  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  speeches,  addresses,  and  orations  delivered 
on  various  subjects,  including  the  lives  and  charan 
of  Charles  Carroll,  Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel  Webster, 
and  closing  with  an  address  on  "  Woman — Her  True 
Sphere,"  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  La  Grange 
Female  College,  Georgia,  July,  1854.  This  address  is  a 
beautiful  analysis  of  the  female  virtues,  abounding  in 
high  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical  truths,  drawn 
from  experience  and  the  purest  intellectual  sources,  and 
gracefully  Applied  to  the  duties  and  virtues,  and  to  the 
refined  and  gentle  accomplishments  of  lovely  woman. 
The  contents  of  this  volume  belong  to  the  political,  bio- 
graphical, and  social  history  of  the  country,  and,  as 
such,  will  command  a  very  general  circulation. 

MOUNTAINS  AND  MOLE-HILLS;  or,  Recollections 
of  a  Burnt  Journal.  By  Frank  Marryatt,  author  of 
"  Borneo  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago."  With  illus- 
trations by  the  author.  Frank  Marryatt  has  already 
established  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  most 
agreeable  companion  in  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  ad- 
venture. The  contents  of  the  present  work,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  title,  are  but  the  recollections  of  a  journal 
of  three  years'  exploration  of  the  country,  and  observa- 
tion of  life  in  California,  which,  unfortunately  for  the 
author,  and  probably  for  the  world,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  before  it  was  brought  to  a  close.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  accident,  the  incidents  of  travel,  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  and  face  of  the  country,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  mercantile  and  mining  character,  of  the 
general  manners  and  social  relations  of  the  inhabitants, 
seem  all  to  wear  a  natural  freshness,  as  well  as  the 
impress  of  truth,  and  are  written  out  in  a  style  so  gra- 
phic and  unpretending  that  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
entire  success  and  popularity  of  Frank's  recollections 
of  his  burnt  journal. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  HUGHES, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York.  This  is  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  controversial  letters  written  by 
Kirwan. 

CONSTANCE  HERBERT.  A  Novel.  By  Geraldine 
E.  Jewsbury,  author  of  "  Marian  Withers,"  "  The 
Adopted  Child,"  etc.  A  very  interesting  English  story.. 
No.  198  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select  Novels. 

From  James  S.  Dickerson,  New  York: — 
FELICITA.  A  Metrical  Romance.  By  Elizabeth  C. 
Kinney.  Not  being  blessed  with  leisure  to  examine 
this  poem  as  carefully  as  would  enable  us  to  do  justice 
to  the  genius  of  the  fair  author,  we  can  do  no  more 
for  the  present  than  announce  its  publication. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York : — 
CORNELL'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 
Forming  Part  Second  of  a  Systematic  Series  of  School 
Geographies.  Designed  for  pupils  who  have  completed 
a  primary  or  elementary  course  of  instruction  in  geo- 
graphy. By  S.  S.  Cornell.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that 
this  correct  and  beautiful  work  is  receiving  that  general 
approbation  and  circulation  among  our  schools  which 
it  so  richly  merits. 
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From  Parry  8c  McMillan,  Philadelphia  : — 
THE  ISLAND  EMPIRE;  or,  the  .Scents  of  the  First 
El  Ue  <if  Hie  Emperor  Kapoleon  1.     Together  with  a  Nar- 
rative (ii  his  residence  on  the  Island  of  Elba,  taJnn  from 
looal  information,  the  papers  of  the  Britistl  and 

I  authentic  sources.  By  the  author  of  "Blondelle." 
Authors-  and  readers  still  cling  to  the  memory  of  Napo- 
leon— to  his  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds— with  a  sort  of 
superstitious  political  veneration,  which  is  laughed  at 
when  religiously  exhibited  in  veneration  of  the  saints 
of  the  olden  times.  Scarcely  any  great  event  has  trans- 
pired in  the  affairs  of  Europe  since  his  decease  at  St. 
Helena  but  has  in  some  way  or  other  been  connected 
with  his  history,  or  at  least  his  prophecies.  Thus, 
the  present  alliance  of  England  and  France  against 
Russia  is  reasoned  into  a  grand  necessity  because 
Napoleon  I.  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late  for  him  to 
check  them,  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  "  Cossacks" 
to  destroy  the  integrity,  together  with  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  Every  incident  or  expression  that  bears,  or  is 
supposed  to  bear  on  this  question,  and  which  can  be 
traced  to  Napoleon,  is  now  brought  forward,  and  repro- 
duced with  avidity;  and  these  are  the  features  that  will 
render  the  present  volume  most  interesting  to  the  reader. 
THE  MINERAL  AND  THERMAL  SPRINGS  OF 
THK  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA.  By  John 
Bell,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Baths  and  Mineral  Waters," 
■•  Baths  and  the  Watery  Regimen,"  "Lectures  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic,"  "  Regimen  of  Longevity,"  "Dic- 
tionary of  Materia  Medica,"  etc.  etc.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  book  of  directions  for  such  invalids  as  are 
seeking  for  restoration  of  health  through  the  medical 
virtues  of  mineral  and  thermal  springs ;  but  it  is  not 
only  to  invalids  that  this  treatise  will  be  valuable.  It 
is  of  interest  to  all  who  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
properties  and  efficacy  of  mineral  waters  as  remedial 
agents,  and  with  the  rules  and  precautions  which  should 
govern  their  use.  The  free  circulation  of  the  volume 
may  prove  of  greatest  benefit  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  virtues  of  restoratives 
within  their  immediate  reach,  but  of  which  they  have, 
heretofore,  possessed  no  knowledge. 

From  Lippincott,  Grambo,  &  Co.,  No.  14  North 
Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia : — 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Translated  by  Edward  William  Lane,  Esq.  With  over 
one  thousand  engravings.  By  Van  Ingen.  This  is  a 
new  and  very  handsome  edition  of  a  fascinating  and 
instructive  work,  delightful  and  unsurpassed  as  a  work 
of  imagination  and  instruction,  as  embodying  a  correct 
and  truthful  picture  of  oriental  manners,  habits,  and 
costume. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  ENGLISH  LIFE.  A 
-Yore/.  By  the  author  of  "  Clara  Cameron,  the  Belle  of 
the  Season."  In  two  volumes.  These  volumes  contain 
nothing  very  brilliant,  although  they  contain  many  re- 
presentations of  English  lords  and  ladies,  and  many 
sketches  of  aristocratic  life,  which  may  amuse,  if  they 
do  not  edify  the  American  reader. 

From  Charles  H.  Davis,  Philadelphia  : — 
THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  But- 
ler Laing.  We  have  read  portions  of  this  volume  with 
great  interest.  Many  of  the  reflections  are  very  fine, 
and  alike  honorable  to  the  head  and  tne  heart  of  the 
author.  The  characters  are  forcibly  drawn,  and  the 
narrative,  although  the  scene  is  alternately  in  America 


and  in  Italy,  is  continued  with  little  or  no  confusion. 
"  The  Old  Farm  House"  is  of  greater  interest,  sustains 
a  fairer  dignity,  and  commands  a  higher  literary  respect 
than  at  first  blush  would  seem  to  be  due  to  its  unpre- 
tending name. 

From  J.  C.  Derby,  New  York,  through  Peterson, 
Philadelphia : — 

MY  CONFESSION.  The  Story  of  a  Woman's  I 
and  other  Tales.  We  have  long  entertained  doubts  as 
to  the  sincerity  Of  public  confessions,  as  well  as  of  their 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  may  hap- 
pen to  hear  or  peruse  them.  A  bold  confession  of  crime, 
especially  from  the  lips  of  a  woman,  is  certainly  disgust- 
ing, while  it  as  certainly  gives  no  evidence  of  humility 
or  sincere  repentance.  A  rather  rapid  perusal,  we  con- 
fess, of  the  "  Story  of  a  Woman's  Life"  has  not  changed 
our  opinion,  and,  therefore,  we  follow  her  advice,  as  she 
retails  it  in  the  title-page,  thus :  "  1  pray  you,  gentle- 
men, pass  me  lightly  by.  I  am  too  slight  a  thing  to 
dwell  on."    We  pass  her  by. 

As  for  the  other  tales,  seven  in  number,  which  follow 
the  "  Confession,"  though  not  dissimilar  in  style  and 
sentiment,  we  judge  them  less  objectionable  as  pictures 
of  female  morals. 

FEMALE  LIFE  AMONG  THE  MORMONS.  A 
Narrative  of  Many  Years'  Experience.  By  the  wife  of  a 
Mormon  elder,  recently  from  Utah.  The  general  details 
of  this  volume  are  not  merely  disgusting ;  they  are1  ab- 
solutely horrid,  incestuous,  blasphemous,  barbarous, 
and,  alas,  too  true  to  be  for  a  moment  questioned  by  a 
charitable  doubter,  who  would  fain  cast  even  a  shadow 
of  unbelief  over  such  an  unblushing  recital  of  infamy  I 
This  is,  in  brief,  our  opinion  of  "  Female  Life,"  or,  more 
properly,  of  female  death  among  the  Mormons.  Surely, 
it  is  time  that  some  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  true,  moral  Christianity,  by  the  missionary 
associations,  or  by  the  ministers  of  the  laws  which 
govern  civilized  communities  either  to  convert  and  dis- 
suade these  deluded  and  sinful  people  from  their  errors, 
or  to  compel  them  to  observe  the  usages  and  proprieties 
of  the  moral  and  social  systems  established  and  pro- 
tected by  legal  enactments.  Sooner  or  later,  something 
will  have  to  be  done ;  but  the  sooner  the  better,  lest  the 
moral  blight  extend  beyond  the  gloomy  Valley  of  Utah, 
and  become  too  strong  for  the  peaceful  and  virtuous 
influences  of  Christianity  to  contend  against.  If  this 
book  was  not  sustained  in  its  general  representations 
Dy  facts  which  have  come  to  us  through  other  channels, 
we  would  not  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  our 
moral,  religious,  and  political  fathers,  to  whom  its  con- 
sideration particularly  belongs,  but  would  pass  it  by,  as 
unworthy  of  belief,  and  unfit,  as  it  really  is,  for  the 
perusal  of  pure  minds,  that  have  yet  no  knowledge  of 
the  depths  of  human  depravity — no  suspicion  of  the  delu- 
sions propagated  by  human  ignorance  and  presumption. 

From  Garrett  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  Lippin- 
cott, Grambo,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia:— 

WHICH— THE  RIGHT  OR  THE  LEFT!  The  au- 
thor of  this  work  has  been  very  successful,  as  well  by 
example  as  by  precept,  in  making  plain  the  distinction? 
which  separate  and  distinguish  the  Church  of  Christ 
from  the  Church  of  Society.  In  the  performance  of  this 
task,  he  has  evidently  been  anxious  that  his  readers,  if 
he  should  have  any  of  a  certain  class  of  professing 
Christians,  should  "  see  themselves  as  others  see  them," 
and  to  convince  them,  at  the  same  time,  how  very  un- 
sound and  ridiculous  are  alKVir  hopes  and  pretensions. 
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From  D.  Appi.eton  &.  Co.,  No.  200  Broadway,  New 
York,  through  T.  1).  Peterson,  Philadelphia: — 
THE   BRIEF   REMARKER   ON   THK  WAYS  OF 

MAN;  or,  Compendious  Dissertations  respecting  Social 
and  |  ndalions  and  Concerns,  and  the  various 

Economy  of  Life.  By  Kara  Sampson.  The  fullness  of  the 
title  of  the  "  Brief  Remarker"  will  enable  us  to  be  brief 
in  what  we  have  to  6ay  of  its  contents.  We  find  that  it 
contains  upwards  of  one  hundred  articles  or  short  eaaaj  s 
im  as  many  distinct  or  relative  subjects,  all  of  which  are 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  the  study  of  which 
will  no  doubt  prove  beneficial.  In  such  a  large  collec- 
tion, it  would  be  unsafe  for  us  to  say  that  we  have 
found  no  opinions  expressed,  or  deductions  made,  the 
correctness  and  the  justice  of  which  we  might  not 
question. 

THK  WINKLES;  or,  the  Merry  Monomaniacs.  An 
American  picture,  with  portraits  of  the  natives.  We 
have  not  read  this  volume  as  closely  perhaps  as  we 
should  have  done ;  but  we  have  read  the  names  of  the 
characters  introduced,  which  we  found  in  that  part  of 
the  book  usually  devoted  to  the  preface.  We  counted 
this  long  list  of  dramatis  persona,  which  amounted  to 
no  less  than  fifty-four,  embracing  all  sorts  of  quaint 
names,  attached  to  high  and  low  stations,  including 
cooks,  frog-catchers,  widows,  maids  (old  and  young), 
gardeners,  clerks,  housekeepers,  pill-makers,  brewers, 
actors,  Jesuits,  barkeepers,  one  President  U.  S.,  secreta- 
ries, senators,  one  "  Know-Nothing,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  The 
authorship  of  this  volume  hails  from  Burlington,  N.  J. ; 
and  we  really  and  sincerely  admire  the  courage  and 
industry  which  have  labored  to  conglomerate  so  many 
opposite  and  diversified  characters,  and  at  the  same 
time  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  distinctness.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our 
regrets  that  all  the  labor  and  courage,  talent  and  tact 
of  the  writer  has  been  expended  to  so  little  purpose  ;  and 
yet  the  "  Winkles"  has  that  about  it  which  will  unques- 
tionably secure  the  admiration,  and  impart  pleasure  to 
the  minds  of  multitudes  of  readers.  It  is  "  calculated" 
to  be  popular. 

From  H.  Long  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through  T. 
B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia  : — 

THE  WATCHMAN.  By  J.  A.  M.  This  work  has 
been  several  months  before  the  public.  It  was  well 
received  by  the  press,  and  has  continued  to  merit  the 
fullest  approbation  of  all  persons  of  judgment  and  feeling 
who  have  given  it  a  candid  perusal.  The  first  object 
of  the  author  was  a  good  one ;  he  aimed  to  present  a 
picture  of  virtue  and  probity,  crowned  with  love  and 
happiness,  in  contrast  with  a  life  of  degradation  and 
vice,  suffering  at  its  close  all  the  consequences  of  its 
shameful  pursuits.  The  author  has  triumphed  in  this. 
His  book  is  a  good  one,  and  will  be  read  with  profit  by 
those  who  have  to  work  their  own  way  in  the  world. 

From  Mason  Brothers,  N.  Y.,  through  T.  B. 
Peterson,  Philadelphia  : — 

CONE  CUT  CORNERS.  The  Experience  of  a  Con- 
servative Family  in  Fanatical  Times.  Involving  some 
account  of  a  Connecticut  village,  the  people  who  lived 
»i  it,  and  those  who  came  there  from  the  city.  By 
Benauly.  This  is  a  temperance  story,  or  rather  a  Maine 
Law  story,  and,  as  such,  original  in  conception  and  argu- 
ment, and  somewhat  peculiar  in  incident  and  style.  As 
a  narrative,  it  is  vague  and  unconnected ;  but  its  descrip- 
tions and  portraitures  of  places,  scenes,  and  characters 


are  always  pleasing,  natural,  and  often  beautiful.    The 
author's  favorite  model  will  be  easily  n  .  but, 

although  the  imitations  are  frequently  very  close,  the 
gratifleation  afforded  by  the  |>erus.tl  of  the  author's 

ins  is  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  detect- 
ing them.  There  is  one  feature  about  this  book  which 
we  do  not  admire,  and,  therefore,  shall  not  approve  ;  it 
is  the  introduction  of  the  names  of  a  firm  in  New  York, 
one  of  the  partners  of  which  is  deceased,  as  prominent 
actors  in  a  most  disreputable  liquor  transaction.  As 
was  anticipated  by  the  author  in  his  preface,  the  sur- 
viving partner  has  publicly  denied  "  these  chargeB  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner."  Our  moral  literature 
should  never  descend  to  personalities;  such  auxiliaries 
will  be  most  likely  to  draw  suspicion  upon  the  motives 
of  the  best  writers,  and  to  impair  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  opinions,  and  in  the  truth  of  their  argu- 
ments. 

From  A.  Morris,  Richmond,  Virginia  : — 
ELLIE;  or,  the  Human  Comedy.  By  John  Esten 
Cook,  author  of  "  The  Virginia  Comedians,"  "  Leather 
Stockings  and  Silk,"  "  The  Youth  of  Jefferson,"  etc. 
With  illustrations  after  designs  by  Strother.  The  ex- 
cellent motives  which  promoted  the  labors  of  the  author 
of  this  interesting  volume,  and  which  appear  to  have 
sustained  him  in  their  prosecution,  are  fully  and  pleas- 
ingly exhibited  in  the  sketches  he  has  presented  us  with 
of  life  principles  and  diversified  human  characters.  As 
no  beauty  or  elegance  of  style  can  impart  pleasure, 
force,  or  dignity  to  false  sentiments,  so  we  are  always 
willing  to  overlook  unimportant  imperfections  in  lan- 
guage when  the  lessons  urged  are  those  of  religion  and 
sound  philosophy.  We  like  a  book  which  we  can  com- 
mend for  its  simplicity,  and  for  its  high-toned  moral 
principles,  as  we  do  this,  much  better  than  we  do  one 
of  doubtful  sense  and  virtue,  though  decorated  with 
all  the  splendors  of  genius  and  literary  art. 

Our  Fashion  Editor  will  furnish  any  of  the  following 

at  the  prices  affixed  :— 

Ladies'  Cloaks,  -        -        -    $1  10 

do.      Mantles,         ...         56 
do.      Full  Dresses,  -      1  37^ 

do.      Basques,         -  75 

do.      Dress  Bodies,  75 

do.      Sleeves,  -  31 

do.      Aprons,  ...  31 

Children's  Dresses,  -        -       -         66  to  $1  10 

do.      Basques,        ...         66 
do.       Paletots,         ...  56 

do.      Jackets,  ...         31  to  66 

do.      Overcoats,     -  66 

do.      Pants,    -  31 

do.      Aprons,  -  31 

cut  in  tissue  paper,  and  trimmed  as  to  be  made,  or  any 

of  the  patterns  of  cloaks  in  this  or  any  other  number  of 

the  "Book." 

Our  fashion  editor  has  on  hand  some  beautiful  pat- 
terns :  embroidered  collar  patterns,  infants'  dresses, 
breakfast  and  night-caps,  fronts  of  skirts,  baby's  caps, 
netted  antimacassars,  crochet  mats,  &.C.,  which  are 
too  large  for  the  "  Book,"  which  she  will  furnish  at 
twenty-five  cents  each. 

See  advertisement  on  cover  of  "  Summer  Beverages," 

and  "  Magic  Copying  Paper." 
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Cottage  Devotion. — Everyone  must  be  struck  with 
the  beautifUl  simplicity  of  this  plate;  and  wecall  atten- 
tion 1"  the  Bti    y  that  illustrates  it.     Our  "unrivalled 

b  a  specimen  of  excellence  in  engraving,    ? 
beauty  of  design,  and  harmonious  coloring.     We  have 
now  completed  the  Last  of  a  series  ol  the  most    ! 

superb  i  ags  ever  given  to  the  publio  in  a  maga-    ] 

zine.     We  shall  commence  immediately  the  publication 
of  these. 

Borrowers  are  not  all  dead  yet,  although  we  have 
not  said  anything  about  them  for  some  time.  The  fol- 
lowing lively  description  we  copy  from  the  Iowa  "  Re- 
gister :" — 

"  Commotion  among  the  Ladies. — As  a  general 
thine,  about  the  first  of  every  month,  on  the  arrival  of 
'  Godey's  Lady's  Book,"  the  ladies  Of  OUT  town  are  thrown 
into  considerable  commotion.  Those  who  do  not  take  it 
are  hurrying  hither  and  thither  to  find  some  one  who 
does  take  it,  'just  to  get  a  peep  at  it,'  as  they  express  it. 
The  other  day,  we  received  the  June  number  at  the  post- 
office,  and  before  we  had  gone  two  rods  on  our  way  to 
our  office,  some  person  stopped  us,  and  wanted  to  look 
at  it  'just  a  minute;' and  so  they  kept  coming  and  look- 
ing for  the  space  of  nearly  an  hour,  until  our  patience 
became  completely  exhausted,  so  we  made  a  desperate 
effort,  secured  the  '  Book,'  and.  as  the  saying  is,  you 
could  have  played  cards  on  our  coat-tail  until  we  arrived 
at  our  office-door." 

More  of  Them.— A  letter  from  a  lady  in  Tennessee 
says:  "I  am  late,  having  had  some  trouble  in  getting 
up  my  club  this  time,  owing  to  the  annoyance  of  borrow- 
ers." 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  should  run  the  risk  of  losing 
subscribers  on  account  of  these  pests  of  society.  An- 
other, from  Rhode  Island,  says  :  "  Please  excuse  the 
lateness  of  this  club.  It  has  been  delayed  under  pro- 
mise that  some  of  my  most  inveterate  borrowers  would 
join,  but  they  have  disappointed  me  at  last;  but  I  hope 
to  do  better  next  year." 

Yes,  and  they  will  always  do  so.  Can  anybody  fur- 
nish us  with  a  plan  to  prevent  borrowing  ?  We  will 
give  a  handsome  reward. 

All  the  patterns  in  this  number  can  be  copied  by 
using  our  "  magic  copying-paper"  (see  advertisement 
on  cover). 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Jamestown  "  Demo- 
crat." We  will  agree  that,  if  the  "  Lady's  Book"  don't 
do  all  that  is  promised  for  it,  the  "  Mail"  or  the  "  De- 
mocrat" will  clinch  the  matter : — 

"Valuable  Receipt. — To  win  the  affections  of  a 
maid — to  fan  a  flame  with  a  flirt — to  corner  a  coquette 
— to  get  buttons  sewed  on  your  dickey  every  week — to 
cure  a  scolding  wife — in  short,  to  get  two  rays  of  home 
sunshine  in  the  place  of  one,  get '  Godey's  Lady's  Book.' 
The  June  numHer  will  do  to  begin  on  ;  if  this  don't  do, 
the  '  Mail'  will,  and  we  furnish  both  for  $3  60."—  War- 
ren Mail. 

"  We  'see'  that  offer,  and  go  half  a  dollar  'better.' 
We  furnish  the  '  Book'  and  '  Democrat'  for  $3,  or  any  of 
the  $3  magazines. 

24* 


Dubuque,  Iowa. — We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  Dubuque,  and  the  light- 
ing of  that  city  with  gas,  a  barbacue,  and  other  fee 
ties.  Now  anybody  but  an  editor  would  be  able  to  attend 
such  a  pleasant  frolic;  but  no  such  luck  for  us.  Here 
we  are,  chained  down  to  our  desk,  catering  for  our  fair 
friends;  but  we  intend  some  day  making  our  public  en- 
try into  Dubuque,  and  shaking  by  the  hand  the  host  of 
friends  we  have  there.    Look  for  us  some  time  in  l 

A  LADY  friend  sends  us  the  following  tried  rec 
and  recommends  it  very  highly  : — 

Recipe  for  Soap. — Three  ounces  of  borax,  four 
pounds  of  common  brown  soap,  five  quarts  of  water. 
Cut  the  soap  in  thin  slices;  then  add  all  the  ingredients, 
and  put  them  over  the  fire;  stir  gently  until  all  is  dis- 
solved; then  take  it  off  the  fire,  put  it  to  cool,  and  it 
will  become  hard.  Put  the  clothes  to  soak  over  night 
in  coid  water,  then  wring  them  out,  and  soap  the  places 
needed  :  then  put  them  over  the  fire  in  cold  water,  and, 
if  very  much  soiled,  boil  them  thirty  minutes;  the  cleaner 
ones  need  only  boil  twenty  minutes.  In  using  the  water 
the  cleaner  clothes  have  been  boiled  in  for  the  next  ones, 
be  careful  to  let  it  get  cold  before  putting  it  on  the  clothes. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  rub  the  clothes  on  a  board  when 
this  soap  is  used. 

"  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  all  the  Year  at  Sum- 
mer Prices."  Price  12>£  cents.  T.  B.  Peterson  has  sent 
us  this  useful  work,  indispensable  to  every  family.  We 
will  send  it  on  receipt  of  12>£  cents  (see  advertisement 
on  cover). 

Boardman,  Gray,  &  Co.'s  Piano-fortes.— We  are 

so  well  pleased  with  the  instruments  made  by  this  firm 
that  we  have  determined  to  be  instrumental  ourselves, 
that  is  in  furnishing  our  subscribers  and  others  with  an 
article  that  we  can  recommend  and  warrant.  There  is 
always  a  difficulty  attending  the  purchase  of  pianos,  be- 
cause persons  cannot  rely  fully  upon  the  recommend- 
ations they  receive  from  manufacturers,  who  are  inte- 
rested, of  course,  in  the  sale  of  their  own  manufacture. 
Now,  we  are  not  interested  in  the  matter  in  any  way, 
except  so  far  as  to  see  that  those  who  patronize  our 
"  Book"  shall  be  well  served  with  the  best  pianos  made. 
For  a  list  of  prices,  see  cover,  at  which  amounts  we  will 
send  the  pianos,  warranted  for  one  year,  the  freight  to 
be  paid  by  the  persons  ordering.  We  annex  a  letter 
received  from  a  gentleman  in  Virginia,  to  whom  we  sent 
one  of  these  pianos : — 

"  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq— Dear  Sir:  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  piano-forte 
which  you  were  so  good  as  to  order  for  my  wife  from 
Boardman  &  Gray's.  It  was  delayed  for  some  time  at 
Winchester ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  came  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  We  are  decidedly  pleased  with  the 
instrument.  The  rosewood  is  of  a  beautiful  quality  ; 
the  case  is  plain  (we  like  it  the  better  for  it) ;  the  touch 
is  very  easy  for  a  new  instrument,  and  the  tone  is  firm, 
clear,  and  sweet.  All  who  have  tried  it  admire  it,  and 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  mellowness  and  sweet- 
ness of  tone.  We  deeply  regret  that  we  did  not  order 
the  '  attachment ;'  we  must  have  it  yet. 

"  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  your  agency  in 
procuring  fbr  us  so  good  an  instrument.  Be  pleased  to 
receive  our  acknowledgments         Your  obdt.  servt., 

"J.  D.  W." 
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City  Nuisances. — We  give  No.  1  of  these  engrav- 
ings ;  and  any  person  living  in  Philadelphia  will  agree 
with  us  that  smoking  cigars  in  the  street  is  a  decided 
nuisance. 

Trip  up  the  Schuylkill. — We  were  going  to  say 
that  we  were  astonished ;  but  we  are  not,  as  our  sub- 
scribers know  us  well  enough  to  place  reliance  upon 
what  we  say;  therefore  we  are  delighted  to  find  that  our 
recommendation  of  this  delightful  trip  has  had  its  effect. 
Thousands  are  now  going  where  only  hundreds  went 
before.  Not  an  accident  has  ever  happened  on  the  line 
since  the  boats  have  been  running. 

"  The  Watchman,"  published  by  H.  Long  &  Bro- 
ther, is  producing  an  excitement  almost  unequalled  by 
any  publication  of  the  kind.  The  "  Democrat  and  En- 
quirer," published  at  Detroit,  says  :  "  '  The  Watchman' 
is  received.  The  design  and  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show 
that  merit,  success,  honor,  and  respect  in  this  country 
are  the  exclusive  heritage  of  no  station  or  lot  of  life ; 
that  the  virtues  which  ennoble  and  adorn  human  nature 
are  common  to  high  and  low ;  and  that  integrity  and 
character  make  the  man  in  whatever  station.  The  work 
has  a  pure  moral,  and  administers  only  to  healthy  and 
correct  tastes.  It  is  designed  as  a  companion  to  the 
popular  '  Lamplighter.'  " 

Garrett  &  Co.  are  doing  equally  well  with  their 
new  work:  "  Which— the  Right  or  the  LefU"  The 
Albany  "  Transcript"  says  :  "  If  this  book  does  not 
create  a  tornado,  nothing  will." 


Godey's  Monthly  List  of  New  Music,  which  will  be 
furnished  at  the  Prices  annexed. 

New  Music  for  the  Piano-forte : — 

"  Buds  from  the  Opera,"  arranged  in  an  easy  and 
brilliant  style,  introducing  the  most  admired  melodies, 
and  carefully  fingered  in  numbers.     Price  25  cents  each. 


1. 

Martha. 

12. 

Montechi. 

2. 

Bohemian  Girl 

13. 

Belisario. 

3. 

Don  Pasquale. 

14. 

Elisire  d' Amour 

4. 

Crown  Diamonds. 

15. 

Norma. 

5. 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 

16. 

Puritani. 

6. 

Lucrezia  Borgia. 

17. 

William  Tell. 

7. 

La  Fille  du  Regiment. 

18. 

Moses  in  Egypt. 

8. 

La  Faveurite. 

19. 

Dame  Blanche. 

9. 

Ernani. 

20. 

Anna  Bolena. 

V 

.  Sonnambula. 

21. 

Zampa. 

11 

.  Linda. 

22. 

Massaniello. 

Prices  or  Rapp's  Gold  Pens  without  Holders  : — 

Goose-quill  size $2. 

Swan    "        " $2  50. 

Condor"        " $5. 

Best  fourteen  karat  gold,  and  pens  warranted. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  from  that  pleasant  little  paper, 
the  "  Fly-leaf,"  that  the  college  at  Newnan,  Geo.,  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  that  a  preparative  school  is 
being  established  for  little  girls  in  a  new  building,  now 
in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.  The  inhabitants  of 
Newnan  are  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  thorough  education.  The  "  Fly-leaf"  continues  to 
flourish,  and  is  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  women. 
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"  The  publisher  of  '  Godey's  Lady's  Book'  has  thus 
far  more  than  fulfilled  his  promises,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  he  will  continue  to  do  so.  This  magazine  deserves 
the  support  of  all  who  are  able  to  take  it  (alter  paying 
for  their  home  paper,  of  course,  Brother  Godey),  and  we 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  its  subscription-list  is  rapidly 
increasing." — Marion  Mirror. 

By  all  means ;  we  have  always  contended  for  this. 
Take  your  own  country  or  town  paper  before  subscrib- 
ing; for  anything  else.  It  is  due  to  the  enterprising  and 
noble-minded  individual  who  has  started  a  | 
amongst  you  that  you  should  support  him  in  his  some- 
times cheerless  task  to  enliven  and  enlighten  your 
neighborhood,  by  giving  to  it  the  blessing  of  a  well- 
conducted  paper.  Here  is  what  we  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  it  is  quoted  by  the  Sheboygan  "  Times :" — 
•■  Vnd  among  the  many  drops  of  wisdom  that  fall  from 
Godey's  pen  while  reposing  in  his  favorite  '  Arm-Chair,' 
we  select  the  following,  which  is  rightly  designated" 

A  Home  Truth. — Take  your  own  paper.  Every 
person,  we  think,  is  bound  to  support  their  own  papers. 
If  you  have  not  one  published  in  your  own  place,  then 
subscribe  to  the  one  nearest  to  you,  and  after  that  you 
want  nothing  but  the l;  Lady's  Book."  "  It  is  a  periodi- 
cal," says  the  Shelbyville  ';  News,"  "which  every  lady 
should  take  in  addition  to  her  own  paper." 

Club  your  subscription  to  the  "  Lady's  Book"  with  the 
paper ;  you  can  get  them  both  cheaper  by  doing  so,  and 
you  will  be  doing  a  service  to  both,  besides  providing 
yourself  with  a  good  stock  of  reading. 

Hair  Ornaments. — Ladies  wishing  hair  made  into 
bracelets,  pins  (which  are  very  beautiful),  necklaces, 
or  ear-rings,  can  be  accommodated  by  our  Fashion 
Editor.  A  very  large  number  of  orders  have  recently 
been  filled,  and  the  articles  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  give  the  prices  at  which  we  will  send  these  beau- 
tiful articles  : — 

Breast-pins,  from  $4  to  $12. 

Ear-rings,  from  $1  50  to  $10. 

Bracelets,  from  $3  to  $15. 

Rings,  from  $1  50  to  $3. 

Necklaces,  from  $6  to  $15. 

Fob-chains,  from  $4  to  $8. 

"  It  really  comprehends  everything  that  the  most  fas- 
tidious lady  could  desire  except  a  husband." 

That  is  a  very  serious  exception,  friend  "  Casket ;" 
but,  as  you  say :  "  And  if  its  fashions  and  useful  re- 
marks were  truly  attended  to,  that  object  of  female 
solicitude  would  soon  be  caught." 

There  is  comfort  in  this  last  paragraph. 

We  are  often  amused  at  thequaintness  of  our  notices, 
and  publish  them  oftener  than  we  otherwise  would  on 
that  account.  Here  is  one  from  the  Adrian  "  Exposi- 
tor:"— 

"Godey  is  Here. — The  ladies  always  watch  for 
'  Godey'  as  the  morning-glories  watch  for  sunrise,  and 
we  don't  blame  them." 

Room  for  more  watchers  ;  and  this  "  sun"  always 
rises  punctually  at  $3,  or  two  copies  for  $5. 

Caution  to  those  Remitting  Monet. — Don't 
depend  upon  the  adhesive  matter  on  the  envelopes; 
always  use  a  wafer  in  addition. 


"Autobiography  of  Godey. — We  would  suggest 
that  Godey  publishes  his  autobiography,  and  let  the 
world  know  that  he  is  ilesh  and  blood,  the  1  i  >ther 

men,  for  many  who  monthly  peruse  his  '  Book'  think 
that  he  is  superhuman,  believing  it  impossible  lor  mortal 
man  to  originate  such  attractions  a=  Godey  each  month 
prest  •!. 

We  trill  adopt  the  following  from  the  Delphi  "  Times," 
as  part  of  the  matter  to  be  contained  m  that  antobii 
phy,  and  it  will  be  6een  at  once  that  it  is  directly  adverse 
to  most  of  the  histories  lately  given  : — 

"There  is  no  cheat  in  '  Godey.'  What  he  gives  you  in 
the  beginning,  he  will  give  you  all  through  the  year. 
If  any  of  our  lady  readers  wish  to  patronize  the  useful 
and  the  beautiful,  we  commend  them  to  '  Godey.'  " 

Miss  E.  S.  sends  us  the  following  receipt  for  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  hair,  and  prevent  its  falling  out.  She 
makes  it  public,  through  the  "  Lady's  Book,"  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  We  thank  our  correspondents  for  these 
evidences  of  their  kind  consideration,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  any  useful  recipes  that  they  have 
tried,  and  know  to  be  good  : — 

Half  pint  best  prepared  castor-oil;  one  pint  best  co- 
logne; 12}£  cents  worth  oil  of  almonds;  four  cents  worth 
liquid  cantharides,  well  mixed  together.  Use  the  pre- 
paration about  once  a  week.  Take  about  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  and,  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  rub  it  well 
into  the  hair,  particularly  about  the  seams,  then  use 
the  fine  tooth-comb  and  brush ;  some  ladies  use  it  almost 
every  day. 

Sandeord's  Line  to  New  York  and  Cape  May. 
— We  recommend  this  line  to  our  friends  from  actual 
experience.  They  start  at  an  agreeable  hour,  and  land 
you  at  Cape  May  in  good  season.  If  a  storm  should 
overtake  you  on  the  passage,  these  are  sea-boats,  and 
capable  of  withstanding  it.  The  boats  are  commodious, 
and  the  captains  agreeable  and  obliging. 

The  "  Pennsylvanian  Chronicle"  of  Oct.  3,  1768, 
contains  the  following  : — 

THREE    POUNDS    REWARD. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
Of  a  runaway  servant  I  '11  relate  ; 
In  the  eighth  month  the  twenty-first, 
Which  is  commonly  called  August, 
He  from  his  master  ran  away 
It  being  on  a  Sabbath  day; 
Some  particulars  I  will  relate, 
The  first  his  hair  is  dark  and  straight, 
His  eyes  and  visage  both  are  dark, 
And  the  smallpox  has  left  its  mark  ; 
He  has  a  hobble  in  his  walk, 
And  a  mutter  in  his  talk. 

The  Bedott  Papers. — The  public  have  a  rich  treat 
in  store  for  them.  J.  C.  Derby,  the  celebrated  publisher, 
of  New  York,  is  about  bringing  out  these  celebrated 
papers,  with  illustrations.  This  is  hardly  needed,  as 
we  know  of  no  stories  that  so  admirably  illustrate  them- 
selves. These  are  decidedly  the  best  stories  of  the  kind 
ever  published. 

That  delightful  composer,  Charles  Jarvis,  has  sent  us 
a  pretty  piece  of  his  composition :  "  Soothe  me  to  rest." 
It  will  be  very  popular.  It  is  for  sale  by  Andrews,  66 
Spring  Garden  Street. 
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We  publish  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  George 
Wood  iridge  in  commendation  of  Mn,  Hale's  Rible 
Reading  Rook,  a  work  that  we  have  often  commended  :— 

"RICHMOND,  Va.,  JuneS,  1855. 

,:  Mv  Deab  Madam  :  I  received  through  our  friend, 
Mrs  Mead,  the  Rible  Reading  Rook,  which  you  hid  the 
goodness  to  send  me.  I  have  recommended  it  to  several 
teachers,  who  have  promised  to  adopt  it  in  their  schools. 

"  I  regard  it  as  a  very  judicious  selection  from  the 
word  of  God.  I  use  it  always  at  family  prayers.  I  have 
long  needed  a  selection  from  the  Scriptures  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  have  never  had  the  time  to  make  one  for  my- 
for  such  an  object,  it  only  needs  enlargement, 
though  it  is  admirable  as  it  is.  For  schools,  it  is  a  very 
judicious  and  useful  selection.  May  you  meet  with  that 
encouragement,  my  dear  madam,  which  your  labors 
deserve.  ■  Yours  truly,  Geo.  Woodbhidoe." 

Our  lady  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  following 
description  of  some  articles  in  the  great  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion : — 

For  the  sake  of  your  female  readers,  I  must  not  omit 
now  to  mention  the  matchless  case  containing  such 
specimens  of  Point  d'Alen;on  as  the  world  has  never 
yet  seen.  In  the  centre  hangs  the  Empress's  shawl, 
literally  like  a  huge  black  cobweb,  which  a  puff  of  the 
outer  air  would  waft  from  before  our  eyes — valued  at  ten 
thousand  francs.  On  one  side  stands  a  toilelle,  or  dress- 
ing-table and  glass,  heavy  with  the  same  costly  material 
in  white — value  twenty  thousand  francs — and  on  the 
other  is  placed  the  richest  gem  of  all,  a  complete  dress 
of  dentelle  royale  of  such  delicate  fabric  as  seems  only 
fit  for  Queen  Titania  to  clothe  herself  in.  "  And  yet," 
said  its  proud  owner  to  me,  "  it  will  wear  everlastingiy  ! 
You  shall  put  your  foot  through  it,  and  it  shall  be  so  re- 
paired that  the  cunningest  eye  shall  not  detect  the 
wound;  it  will  last  a  lifetime;  it  is  the  most  economical 
dress  in  the  world  when  once  the  purchase-money  is 
paid  ;  ce  n  'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute  ;  the  price  is 
only — thirty  thousand  francs  !" 

Touching  our  reading  matter,  although  we  have  said 
but  little  on  this  subject  ourselves,  yet  the  press  through- 
out the  country  has  teemed  with  encomiums  upon  it. 
We  select  the  following,  from  the  "  Canada  Constitu- 
tional :" — 

It  abounds  in  tales  exquisitely  written,  some  of 
which,  by  perusal,  will  lift  the  mind,  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion, from  the  deep,  dark  pit  of  despondency,  to  the  bright 
golden  hues  of  a  happy  present ;  and  other  tales,  that 
tell  of  life's  afflictions,  will  tend  to  chasten  down  the 
proud  human  spirit  to  that  humility  that  is  alike  lovely 
and  beloved. 

Guide  to  Niagara  Falls,  Montreal,  and  Sa- 
ratoga.—  D.  M.  Dewey  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  one  of  our 
enterprising  publishers,  has  sent  us  the  above.  It  is 
correct,  we  know,  for  we  have  been  over  the  ground 
more  than  once.  The  present  work  is  very  prettily  got 
up,  gilt  edges,  maps,  engravings,  Jtc.  This  is  the  season 
that  such  a  work  becomes  necessary. 

Owing  to  the  great  delay  by  those  owing  us  to  remit, 
we  are  forced  again  to  remind  them  by  a  circular.  This 
is  disagreeable  and  expensive  to  us,  but  we  are  forced 
to  do  it.  Surely,  subscribers  should  not  be  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  withhold  from  the  publisher  that  which 
is  justly  due  to  him. 


To  Sunsr  ubi  us  and  Exchanoes  in  Canada  and 
the  Bhiiisii  I'novisi  lb. — We  assure  them  all  that 
their  numbers  are  forwarded  in  time  fro.  <e,  as 

they  all  leave  here  before  the  twentieth  of  the  preceding 
month  to  the  date  of  the  Hook. 

The  following  comes  recommended  to  us  from  a 
source  in  which  we  place  confidence,  otherwise  we 
would  not  place  it  before  our  readers.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Redding  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  command  at- 
tention : — 

A  Real  Blessing  in  the  Nursery. —  Every  one 
who  knows  anything  about  the  management  of  children 
during  their  tenderest  years  will  agree  with  us  that  any 
discoverer  of  a  remedy  which  brings  a  relief  from  suf- 
fering to  infants  who  cannot  describe  their  ailments, 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor.  Innumera- 
ble are  the  diseases  to  which  children  are  subject,  arid 
for  many  of  these  a  remedy  has  been  found  whose 
virtues  have  already  been  satisfactorily  tested  in  thou- 
sands of  nurseries.  This  is  the  Russia  Salve,  which  no 
mother  should  fail  to  secure  and  apply.  It  cures  that 
destroyer  of  the  scalp  and  the  hair,  Ringworm,  be  the 
affections  ever  so  virulent  or  of  any  long  standing;  and 
it  has  this  advantage  over  all  others,  that  it  does  not 
injure  the  roots  of  the  hair,  but  rather  invigorates  and 
strengthens  them.  That  troublesome  evil,  Scald-Head, 
is  also  cured  by  its  use,  although  it  may  have  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  best  medical  men.  Nettle-Rash,  that 
most  irritating  eruption,  soon  yields  to  its  curative 
powers,  without  any  aid  of  medicine,  or  imposing  any 
restrictive  diet.  Sore  ears,  bites  from  mosquitos,  chil- 
blains, and  sore  nipples,  can  all  be  cured  by  the  Russia 
Salve.  Indeed,  no  preparation  of  modern  times  has 
created  so  much  interest  and  commanded  so  extensive 
a  sale  as  this  salve.  Time  does  not  destroy  its  virtues, 
and  it  remains  good  in  any  climate. 

"  We  never  tire  recommending  this  old,  able,  and 
popular  magazine.  It  was  the  first  magazine  that  fell 
into  our  hands  twenty-two  years  ago,  when  we  had 
just  learned  to  read.  Its  attractions  have  grown  with 
increasing  years,  till  now,  we  couldn't  do  without  it." — 
Montgomery  Advertiser. 

The  above  is  singular  enough.  Here  is  an  editor  who 
read  the  "  Book"  while  a  child,  and  he  has  lived  to  cri- 
ticize it  as  a  man  ;  and  here  we  are  still  editing  it.  We 
hopes  to  live  long  enough  to  have  some  of  the  children 
of  this  generation  criticizing  the  "  Book"  some  twenty 
years  hence ;  for,  like  Micawber's  wife,  "  We  will  never 
desert  you." 

Back  numbers  of  the  "  Lady's  Book"  can  be  furnish- 
ed, as  the  work  is  stereotyped. 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

"  F.  E.  D.,"  Troy,  N.  Y. — Your  answer  to  Billy  Car- 
roll White  received ;  but,  as  stated  in  a  former  number, 
we  cannot  insert  any  more  answers.  Billy  is  a  fortunate 
fellow;  lots  of  answers  received  to  his  advertisement. 

"  Mrs.  E.  T.  W."— Sent  patterns  15th. 

"  H.  M.  W.  J."— Sent  patterns  16th. 


CEXTRK-TABLE   GOSSM'. 
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"  .Mis.  C.  1!.  B."— Seat  Uoss  18th. 
".Mrs.  .1    s.  T." — Sent   two  hair  pins,  addressed  to 
Mrs. 
■■  M.  R." — Senbohest-expandor  18th. 

"J.  M.  C  —  Sent  hair  ring  18th. 

i     I..  L."— Senl  sleeve  pattern  18th. 
"Miss  It.'' — Impossible;  we  cannot. 

[.  A.  \V."— Sent  bretelleu  20th. 

"  Miss  J.  P." — Sent  hair  necklace  21st. 

"  Mrs.  R.  McM." — Sent  pen  and  ring  21st. 

"  Mrs.  M.  E.  E." — Sent  bonnet  by  Adams  &  Co. 'a  ex- 
press 21st. 

"  Mrs.  A.  I,.  M."— Sent  patterns  21st. 

"  Mrs.  M.  J.  J.'' — Sent  embroider)-  cotton  23d. 

"  L.  J.  W."— Sent  bonnet  by  Adams  &  Co.'s  express 
23d. 

"  Mrs.  W.  H." — They  positively  refuse. 

"  Mrs.  L.  D." — It'  you  send  us  four  times  as  much, 
you  I  e  article.     Where  do  our  correspondents 

get  the  idea  that  articles  are  to  be  had  in  this  city  so 
dreadful  cheap  ) 

"  Miss  V.  D." — We  have  asked  the  gentleman,  and  he 
says — but  we  won't  give  his  exact  words.  But  he  de- 
clines most  emphatically. 

'•  Mrs.  L.  N.,  of  Waitesborough. — Wrote  to  you  at 
Somerset.  Ivy. 

"  Miss  M.  H.  B."— Sent  two  hair  bracelets  25th. 

"  Mrs.  A.  R.  T."— Sent  pattern  for  breakfast-cap  25th. 

"  Mrs.  E.  P.  B."— Sent  dry-foods  by  mail  25th. 

"  Mrs.  K.  A.  A."— Sent  patterns  25th. 

"  An  Old  Housekeeper." — Oil  them  always  when  you 
put  them  away.  The  best  remedy  is  frequently  to  exa- 
mine the  bedsteads,  and  scald  them  well,  and  then  in- 
sert corrosive  sublimate  in  all  the  joints.  Be  careful  of 
this  article,  and  keep  it  safely,  for  it  is  very  poisonous. 

"  Miss  A.  M." — Always  add  to  your  signature,  when 
vrriting  to  a  stranger,  the  prefix  of"  Miss." 

"  A.  N.  S." — The  custom  here  is  always  to  touch  your 
hat  to  a  lady  acquaintance  when  you  meet  her ;  and  if 
you  are  walking  with  a  gentleman,  and  he  bows  to  a 
lady,  you  do  the  same,  although  you  may  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  her. 

"  E." — The  articles  referred  to  are  worked  with  French 
embroidery  eotton.     Mark  the  silver  with  initials. 

"  A.  M.  V." — Received  your  letter,  and  thank  you  for 
the  contents  thereof;  perhaps  it  is  your  eloquence  in 
reading  that  lends  the  charm. 

'•  Miss  J.  R.  P." — Basques  are  only  worn  bv  children, 
without  a  scarf  or  some  other  article. 

'•  Mrs.  M.  1'.  N."— Sent  patterns  28th. 

"  Miss  A.  S.  M."— Sent  patterns  2S(h. 

'•  Mrs.  P.  R."— Sent  pattern  for  infant's  skirt  28th. 

"J.  L.  S."— Sent  Omer  mantle  by  Harnden's  express 
29th. 

"  Mrs.  S.  L.  F."— Sent  bonnet,  &c.  &c.  by  Adams  & 
Co.'s  express  30th. 

"J.  W.  K."— Sent  silk,  &c.  by  Harnden's  express 
30th. 

"Mrs.  L.  B.  S."— Sent  hair  necklace  3d. 

"  Miss  H.  A."— Sent  ruches  3d. 

"  Miss  V.  R." — Sent  embroidery  pattern  3d. 

"  Miss  O.  A.  H."— Sent  tidy  pattern  3d. 

"Mrs.  M.  S.  O." — Returned  your  money;  not  half 
enough.     Can't  get  articles  at  half  price. 

"  Mrs.  M.  B."— Sent  patterns  3d. 

"  Mrs.  S.  E.  B."— Sent  scissors,  &c.  3d. 

'•  Miss  H.  D.  R."— Sent  Le  Bijou  pattern  5th. 

"  Mrs.  D.  McM."— Sent  the  Montebello  pattern  5th. 


"  Mrs.  L.  B."— Sent  patterns  5th. 

'•  F.  K.  M<-  \."— sViit  hair  ring  (Kb. 

"J.  G.  D."— Sent  hair  ring  6th. 

"Assumption,  La."  will  find  all  about  the  ie  cream 
BT  in  July  number,  and  prices  of  Arthur's  self-seal- 
ing cans  in  the  August  number. 

"  B.  A.  H."— Sent  hail  ring  10th. 

"  L.  S.  W." — Sent  toil  ciri.  and  book  of  engravings 
10th. 

"J.  H.  R."— Sent  hair  rings  and  pin  10th. 

"  Mrs.  B."—  Sent  tidy  pattern  10th. 

"  Miss  R.  S.  T.n— Sent  pattern  lor  front  of  skirt  10th. 

"Mrs.  J.  M.  O."— Sent  pattern  of  breakfast-  ip  10th, 

"  F.  S.  L."— Sent  patterns  lnh. 

"Miss  A.  M.  B."— Sent  model  by  mail  11th. 

"  R.  S.  T." — Sent  your  piano  by  Transportation  Line, 
and  sent  your  receipt  11th. 

"  Miss  L.  S.  B."— Sent  bonnet  by  Adams  &  Co.'s 
express  11th. 

"  Mrs.  A.  L.  D."— Sent  materials  12th. 

"  Mrs.  C.  C.  K." — Sent  cotton  and  magic  copying- 
paper  12th. 

"  Mrs.  D.  R." — Sent  magic  copying-paper  13th. 

"  H.  A.  S."— Sent  patterns  13th. 

"  E.  D.  S."— Sent  hair  ring  16th. 

"  R.  M.  A."— Sent  hair  ring  16th. 

"  Mrs.  P.  O."— Sent  hair  ear-rings  16th. 

"  R.  S.  T."— Sent  worsteds  and  patterns  16th. 

"  Mis.  M.  V."— Sent  mantilla  16th. 

"  Mrs.  D.  A." — Sent  bonnet  by  Kinsley's  express  16th. 

"J.  B." — Sent  hair  breastpin  16th. 

"Laura." — The  pattern  is  very  pretty;  but  we  receive 
from  Paris  in  one  month  more  than  we  can  use  in  six. 

"  Mrs.  M.  E."— Sent  pattern  17th. 

"  Fausta"  will  find  on  page  217  of  this  number  an 
article  that  will  probably  meet  her  views.  There  is  no 
work  that  we  know  of  published.  Next  year,  we  shall 
publish  several  articles  on  the  subject. 

"  Mrs.  E.  J.  W."— Sent  patterns  and  books  18th. 

"J.  L.  B." — Poem  accepted.  Would  have  written  you, 
but  there  was  no  date  or  address  on  the  letter. 


(Centre- Sable  (Sosstp. 


BED    LINEN. 

In  our  last  note  on  bed-furnishing,  we  promised  some 
hints  on  the  covers  of  the  then  mentioned  mattresses 
and  pillows. 

The  long  over  and  over  seams  in  sheets,  once  the  terror 
of  young  beginners  in  the  womanly  art  of  sewing,  are 
now  obviated,  as  both  cotton  and  linen  sheeting  comes 
of  the  requisite  width.  In  asking  for  it,  you  should  say 
whether  it  is  for  a  single,  double,  or  three-quarters  bed, 
and  the  shopman  will  tell  you  just  what  you  need.  The 
length  should  be  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  yards.  In 
old  times,  the  rule  was  to  allow  five  yards  to  a  sheet ; 
in  modern  days,  bedsteads  are  made  of  greater  length, 
and  the  covers  must  be  in  accordance.  This  will  give 
you  a  hem  from  one  to  two  inches  deep  at  top  ;  a  narrow 
hem  always  marks  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  If  the  linen 
is  very  fine,  it  may  be  hem-stitched  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  vulgarity  ;  but  for  people  of  moderate  fortune, 
as  our  readers  are  always  presupposed  to  be,  ruffled  or 
laced  sheets  would  be  so  considered. 

Pillow-cases,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  so  trimmed. 
Square  pillows  have  the  cases  made  as  for  a  to'let- 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


cushion,  ruffled  nil  around  the  four  sides,  with  plain 
OAmbrlo  or  a  flounce  of  English  embroidery,  such  as 
comes  in  bands,  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $2  a  yard. 
With  some,  this  is  set  on  to  a  corresponding  insertion, 
pillow-cases  are  not  supposed  to  be  slept  upon. 
L;>ng  pillows  have  the  cases  a  few  inches  over  their 
length,  with  a  moderately  deep  hem  ;  an  extreme  in  this 
over  length  is  no  longer  fashionable.  Valenciennes  is 
the  only  lace  suitable  for  bed  linen,  that  is  to  say,  strong 
enough  for  the  wash.  Perfectly  plain  linen  sheets  and 
pillow-cases,  with  moderate  hems,  are  to  us  in  the  best 
taste.  The  matter  of  blankets  and  counterpanes  will 
follow  in  our  next  gossip. 

Brownsville,  Texas,  is  the  date  of  a  communica- 
tion which  we  willingly  give  place  to.  It  is  one  of  many 
acknowledgments  which  we  are  constantly  receiving : — 

"  Dear  Centre-Table  :  Do  you  know  what  a  mail 
is  in  a  country  town?  The  arrival  of  a  good  handful 
of  letters,  I  mean,  interspersed  with  brown-wrappered 
papers  and  stout  magazines,  not  the  miserable  handing 
out  of  one  letter,  with  a  broken  seal  at  that,  which  city 
husbands  dole  forth.  We  held  up  our  aprons  for  them, 
white  muslin,  ribbon-trimmed  aprons,  such  as '  Fashion' 
describes,  and  '  The  Novelties'  set  forth.  We  skim  and 
skip  about  through  letters  of  friendship,  and  business, 
and  home  news.  We  dip  into  a  magazine ;  we  strip  the 
wrapper  from  a  paper,  then  we  grow  calm,  and  sort,  and 
pile,  and  arrange  for  future  reading  and  reference.  We 
notice  what  hasn't  come,  and  remark  what  we  don't 
like. 

"  Now,  this  has  vexed  me  in  a  late  batch  of  New 
York  papers — a  journal,  too,  that  I  like,  as  I  do  my  hus- 
band, in  spite  of  its  faults,  though  my  lord  and  master 
hasn't  egotism  and  the  Sir  Oracle  tone  of  the  sheet  al- 
luded to.  I  should  never  have  been  Mrs.  '  Brown'  if 
he  had. 

"  However,  the  thing  in  question  is  a  ridiculous  criti- 
cism upon  our  beloved  maga,  begging  Mr.  Godey  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  '  Novelties' — to  put  us  on  short  allow- 
ance of  crochet — to  cut  down  our  regular  rations  of 
slippers  and  caps,  and  above  all  things  our  beloved 
nursery  articles.  This  stupid  man  suggests  that  '  the 
money  spent  in  them  would  furnish  one  admirable 
work  of  art  every  month.'  Of  course,  it  would !  two 
or  three,  I  dare  say,  for  that  matter ;  but  we  should  die 
of  complete  ennui  and  extreme  dishabille.  We  can't 
order  everything  from  New  Orleans,  to  be  ruined  by  salt 
water  and  bad  packing;  it  would  ruin  our  husbands  if 
we  did. 

"  And  we  should  throw  away  time  as  well  as  money. 
Look  in  my  wardrobe ;  my  dresses,  even  my  bonnet,  I 
made  myself  from  'Godey!'  My  husband's  slippers 
there,  with  dilapidated  toes,  are  from  '  Godey.'  My 
table-mats,  my  children's  clothes,  my  very  puddings  and 
l>ies  are  '  Godey's.' 

''Just  reflect  that  Brownsville  is  one  of  thousands  of 
American  towns  where  we  women-folks  are  similarly 
situated.  I  suppose  thai  editor's  wife  shops  in  Broad- 
way, and  has  her  bills  set  against  the  advertising  list. 
No  wonder  he  wants  'works  of  art'  when  his  wife 
wears  Lawson's  bonnets  !  Will  you  please  ask  him  to 
keep  to  politics  and  his  beloved  Maine  Law,  and  let  us 
alone,  and  you  alone.  Please  send  the  inclosed  list  of 
patterns,  and  receive  our  most  cordial  thanks  for  past, 
present,  and  future  favors." 


CLIPPINGS  OF  FASHION  GOSSIP. 

Gold  embroideries  in  dress  stuffs  and  ribbons  are  as 
fashionable  as  ever,  and  even  still  more  worn  the  pre- 
sent season.  It  is  likely  to  continue  the  style,  and 
made  more  attainable  by  being  more  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  means. 

A  very  important  discovery  has  just  been  mide  by  a 
M.  Petit,  of  Lyons,  of  a  means  of  impregnating  Bilk  by 
a  chemical  process  with  gold,  silver,  brass,  or  iron,  bo 
that  it  can  be  woven  with  perfect  flexibility,  and  thuB 
form,  as  it  were,  stuffs  of  those  metals.  The  invention 
has  been  secured  by  patent,  and  will  be  worked  by  a 
company  of  capitalists.  Permission  has  been  given  to 
place  a  specimen  in  the  Universal  Exhibition.  It  is 
said  that  the  price  of  this  new  material  will  not  be  high. 
In  ladies'  equestrian  costume  some  slight  modifica- 
tions have  of  late  been  made,  and  they  add  much  to  its 
grace  and  elegance.  The  riding-habit,  for  instance,  has 
been  improved  by  the  adoption  of  the  basque,  which 
suits  this  kind  of  dress  better  perhaps  than  any  other. 
The  corsage  is  made  either  open  or  close  in  front.  Some 
have  revers ;  others  have  the  front  ornamented  with 
velvet,  braid,  or  embroidery  in  silk;  three  rows  of  small 
buttons  run  up  each  side  from  the  waist  to  the  shoulders. 
The  sleeves  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  mousqvetairc 
kind,  finished  at  the  ends  by  very  deep  turned-up  cuffs, 
reaching  as  high  as  the  elbow,  and  having  an  opening 
on  the  outside  of  the  arm.  Another  style  of  sleeve, 
which  has  occasionally  been  adapted,  is  formed  of  two 
large  puffs,  the  lower  one  reaching  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  forearm.  The  collars  worn  with  these  corsages 
are  almost  always  edged  with  deep  Vandykes,  and  con- 
sist of  batiste  richly  ornamented  with  needlework. 
The  undersleeves  are  always  bouillonms,  and  should 
be  of  the  same  material  as  the  collar.  The  gray  or  black 
felt  hat  is  frequently  worn  a  little  inclined  over  the  fore- 
head ;  it  is  usually  trimmed  either  with  a  long  feather, 
which  passes  round  the  crown,  and  gracefully  waves  at 
the  back,  or  with  a  large  velvet  bow,  with  long  flowing 
ends.  The  veil  may  be  of  tulle  or  gauze,  black  or  blue, 
and  is  frequently  embroidered  with  silk  of  the  same 
color.  The  riding-habit  has  a  small  pocket  on  one  side 
of  the  corsage,  just  above  the  waist,  which  is  destined 
for  the  handkerchief.  The  pocket-handkerchiefs,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  riding-costume,  are  of  small  dimen- 
sions ;  some,  consisting  of  exceedingly  fine  batiste,  are 
elaborately  ornamented  with  needlework.  Of  these, 
several  are  edged  with  a  broad  hem,  surmounted  by  a 
row  of  hem  stitch,  and  in  each  of  the  four  corners  an 
escutcheon  is  embroidered  in  satin-stitch,  the  escut- 
cheon inclosing  devices  and  attributes  relating  to 
the  chase.  Some  are  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace, 
and  others  are  surrounded  by  a  pretty  vignette  border, 
embroidered  in  colored  silk,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
wreath  of  China  asters,  or  sprays  of  mignonette  and 
forget-me-not,  or  simply  by  a  border  of  oak  leaves. 

Dresses  of  china  silk  are  as  much  in  vogue  as  ever. 
This  material  is  now  figured  in  an  endless  variety  of 
patterns,  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  detached  bou- 
quets of  flowers  on  grounds  of  black  and  white,  or 
maroon  and  white.  Chequered  silks  also  enjoy  the 
same  share  of  favor  as  heretofore.  In  the  new  silks  of 
this  description,  the  lines  and  squares  forming  the  che- 
quers are  of  all  dimensions,  varying  from  a  very  small 
to  a  very  large  size.  The  most  striking  novelties  in 
chequered  silks  are  some  which  are  entirely  black,  the 
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chequers  being  formed  of  a  square  of  moire  and  a  square 
of  glacu,  striped  with  narrow  lines  of  velvet  in  relief. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES—  THE  MODERN  UPAS. 

Never  was  there  a  more  striking  example  of  the 
fickleness  of  popular  fancy  than  in  the  planting  and 
uprooting  of  the  alianthus.  It  is  a  shade-tree  of  rapid 
growth ;  but  that  is  its  sole  recommendation.  When 
in  ilower,  the  odor  is  almost  pestilential;  and,  in  our 
mind,  its  sole  association  is  the  dry,  hot  pavement  of 
dusty  Gotham,  where  it  principally  abides  and  flourishes. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  has  been  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  country  ;  and,  as  the  hue  and  cry 
inst  it  increases,  curious  facts  with  relation  to  its 
introduction  to  the  United  States  are  brought  to  notice. 

It  is  said  that  they  were  originally  brought  here  by  mis- 
take, under  the  belief  that  they  were  a  species  of  mul- 
berry ;  this,  I  believe,  is  a  mistake.  If  I  am  correctly 
informed,  they  were  imported  some  fifty  years  since  by  a 
respectable  nurseryman  in  this  vicinity  at  a  time  when 
there  was  some  excitement  about  manufacturing  morocco 
leather,  which  previously  had  been  imported.  This  tree 
was  imported  as  the  one  which  furnished  the  material 
with  which  the  imported  morocco  leather  was  tanned. 
It  was  soon  found  that  many  species  of  the  genus  Rhus, 
growing  in  our  country,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
poisonous,  answered  equally  as  well  as  the  imported 
alianthus  for  making  the  same  leather;  hence,  the  de- 
mand for  the  imported  plant  ceased.  But  they  had  been 
set  in  one  corner  of  the  gentleman's  nursery,  where  they 
had  spread,  and  become  as  great  a  nuisance  as  Canada 
thistles;  the  inquiry  then  was  how  to  get  them  out  of 
the  ground.  While  the  gentleman's  son  was  pondering 
upon  this  business,  he  thought  he  would  try  the  effect 
of  a  puff  direct ;  therefore,  he  set  himself  to  the  task, 
and  commenced  by  calling  it  the  Tree  of  Heaven,  and 
gave  a  wonderful  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  tree, 
changed  the  price  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar 
for  each  plant,  and  told  the  writer  that  he  sold  off  the 
next  season  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  plants  from 
the  same  ground  that,  previous  to  that  puff,  he  would 
have  given  one  hundred  dollars  to  have  cleared  of  them. 

The  Larch,  we  consider  as  the  most  graceful  of  shade- 
trees  ;  elms  are  world-renowned ;  dowering  locust,  horse- 
chestnut,  the  catalpus,  maples,  oaks,  walnuts,  are  all 
suited  for  avenues,  or  clumps  upon  a  lawn.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  list  of  strong,  hardy  American  forest-trees 
that  will  amply  repay  transplanting  and  a  little  nurture. 
At  the  South,  the  superb  magnolia  lifts  its  white  blos- 
soms and  glossy  foliage;  at  the  North,  the  springing 
mountain-ash,  the  birch,  and  a  race  of  long-lived  ever- 
greens. 

We  have  little  need  of  imported  "  shades,"  and  surely 
may  dispatch  the  so-called  "  Tree  of  Heaven"  to  the 
society  of  the  once  favorite  Lombardy  poplar,  now 
scarcely  seen  save  in  some  long-ago  frequented  coun- 
try-house. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Marian."— There  are  three  good  portraits  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  by  Winterhaltcr :  tie  oval  portrait, 
now  so  well  known  by  the  pretty  engraving;  another  in 
state  costume;  and  a  third,  of  very  large  size,  treated  in 
Decameronic  style,  representing  her  majesty  and  her 
ladies  seated  on  a  grassy  bank,  surrounded  by  the 
umbrageous  foliage  of  St.  Cloud.     The  composition  and 


grouping  exhibit  great  merit.  The  eye  immediately 
•  principal  figure,  without  its 
being  too  prominent,  and  the  portrait  is  beautiful  and 
queen-like  ;  the  same  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the 
coloring  or  handling. 

"  Mrs.  Mure,"  of  Merion,  Ala. — A  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  borax  and  water  will  remove  the  crust  of  which 
she  complains  from  an  infant's  head.  It  is  apt  to  form 
two  or  three  times  before  they  are  five  months  old.  The 
whole  head  should  be  washed  in  tepid  soap  and  water, 
and  rinsed  thoroughly  in  pure  water  daily.  Pure  white 
Castile  soap  is  best  always  for  children ;  common  scented 
soaps  often  contain  some  objectionable  ingredient. 

"An  Amateur." — The  Queen  of  the  Prairie  is  a  large 
double-cluster  rose — good  climber ;  the  color  is  a  deep 
pink,  but  scentless.  The  Amice  Vibert  has  tiny  white 
and  pink  clusters  of  buds  ;  rose  white  when  fully  open. 

"Mordine." — The  common  elder-flower  looks  charm- 
ingly in  dark  hair,  arranged  with  a  few  green  leaves,  and 
does  not  wither  quickly;  they  should  be  arranged  in  heavy 
clusters  back  of  the  ear,  connected  by  a  cordon  of  fine 
flowers  and  leaves  across  the  back  hair.  This  is  the 
present  style  of  wearing  natural  flowers  of  any  descrip- 
tion. A  little  study  will  enable  her  to  arrange  most 
tasteful  headdresses  from  the  simplest  materials.  We 
will,  however,  give  the  desired  article,  with  illustrations. 

"  Mademoiselle  N." — The  book  is  from  the  French 
of  Souvestre,  and  the  same  pointed  out  to  our  notice  by 
Mrs.  M.,  of  S.  C.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best  book  of  the  season,  and  heralds  a  new  and  purer 
vein  of  French  literature,  with  all  the  grace  and  na'ivetc 
that  mark  its  more  dangerous  companions.  We  could 
not  recommend  a  more  charming  volume  for  family 
reading. 

"The  Cabinet  Council"  are  mistaken.  "Fash- 
ion" is  not  Mrs.  Hale;  the  department  has  always  been 
under  the  same  control. 

"Ada." — See  fashion  article. 


.fashions. 

NOTICE  TO   LADY  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase 
of  jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance, 
the  Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter 
execute  commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with 
the  charge  of  a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  re- 
search required.  Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  mate- 
rials for  dresses,  jewelry,  envelopes,  hair-work,  wor- 
steds, children's  wardrobes,  Rapp's  gold  pens,  mantillas, 
and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  economv, 
as  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last,  dis- 
tinct directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture, to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  money  is  Jirst 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  ac- 
countable for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompa- 
nied by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general 
style  of  the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice 
Dress  goods  from  Levy's  or  Evans  8c  Co.'s ;  cloaks,  man- 
tillas, or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  51  CanaJ  Street,  New 
York;  bonnets  from  T.  White  &  Co.'s;  jewelry  from 
Warden's  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


Dt  IN  OP  THE  FASHION-PLATE 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Fig.  int. — Dinner  or  evening-dress  of  India  muslin; 
the  skirt  li as  three  flounces  in  large  vandyked  needle- 
work points.  The  corsage  has  puffs  running  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  edge  of  the  basque,  which  is  finished 

with  d U  u'urk  points  to  correspond,  as  are  the  sleeves. 

Sleeves  in  three  full  puffs,  and  two  flounces,  the  second 
flounce  terminating  in  a  bow  on  the  forearm;  flat  bows 
of  narrow  rose-colored  ribbon  are  continued  around  the 
throat,  ami  butterfly  bows  around  the  basque  and  sle 
This  is  a  pretty  style  for  a  white  dress  in  any  material, 
Swiss  muslin,  cambric,  etc. ;  the  bows  may  be  of  any 
color  to  suit  the  hair  and  eyes ;  rose  color,  blue,  pale 
green,  or  violet  are  preferable.  Hair  in  waved  band- 
eaux.    (See  fashion  article.) 

Fig.  2d. — Child's  dress,  a  skirt  and  spencer.  The  skirt 
is  of  fawn-colored  silk,  with  bands  of  nlue  moire  antique 
ribbon  of  graduated  width ;  spencer  of  dotted  Swiss 
muslin,  without  a  frill.  Sack  of  blue  and  white  ribbon; 
blue  cashmere  boots. 

Fig.  3d. — Dress  of  pink  mousseline  or  cashmere ;  round 
waist  and  mousquetaire  sleeves.  The  trimming  is  what 
is  commonly  called  "  moss,"  quite  narrow,  and  an  exact 
match;  simple  chemisette,  and  sleeves  of  cambric  to 
match.  Bonnet  of  Belgian  straw,  with  meshes  of  nar- 
row white  and  blue  ribbon,  and  studded  by  white  butter- 
fly bows. 

The  baby  speaks  for  itself,  in  carriage-cap  and  robe ; 
and  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  group  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  artistic,  as  well  as  in  simple  good  taste. 

The  pattern  of  the  collar  given  in  the  front  of  the 
book  is  the  wheel  pattern,  worked  in  broderie  Anglaise. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

"  People,"  in  the  Grundy  sense,  are  beginning  to 
arrive  from  watering-places  and  the  country,  with  the 
first  demand  of  absentees,  fall  bonnets.  Belgian  straws, 
satin  straws  of  mixed  colors,  as  brown  and  white,  black 
and  white,  or  Leghorns,  are  the  decided  favorites.  The 
first  is  trimmed  with  a  mixture  of  ribbon  and  black 
blonde  as  simply  as  may  be,  with  perhaps  a  few  field- 
flowers  inside  the  cap,  or  a  bouquet  on  one  side,  mixed 
with  lace.  One  of  the  most  elegant  we  have  seen  had  a 
large  crimson  poppy,  with  a  black  heart ;  buds  and  leaves 
arranged  around  it,  as  above ;  the  strings  were,  of  course, 
a  rich  crimson  and  black  ribbon.  This  bonnet  was  ap- 
propriately worn  with  a  black  Bilk  dress  and  mantle. 
Leghorns  are  much  trimmed  with  straw  in  bands,  bou- 
quets, rosettes,  etc.  Black  and  white  satin  straws  are 
the  favorite  bonnets  in  half  mourning ;  they  have  black 
taffeta  ribbon  and  straw  gimps,  mingled  in  loops,  bands, 
and  bows.  Those  who  have  had  transparent  straws 
through  the  summer  sometimes  prefer  to  have  them 
made  up  over  dark  shades  of  blue  or  green  to  purchasing 
entirely  new  bonnets.  Most  of  the  fancy  braids  will  do 
up  to  look  almost  as  well  as  new  for  a  second  season, 
particularly  French  lace  straws,  and  even  Neapolitans. 
The  autumn  ribbons  are,  as  usual,  very  rich  in  color 
and  variety  of  shading.  Plaids  and  stripes  of  moire  and 
velvet,  with  taffeta,  either  in  the  same  or  contrasting 
colors,  are  the  favorites.  Never  was  there  a  season 
when  ribbons  were  more  in  use  for  dresses,  mantles, 
even  chemisettes  and  undersleeves.    In  all  our  large 


cities,  "ribbon  stores  have  become  a  feature."  They 
■ometimwB have embroidariw  also;  buti  iish- 

ments  ileal  in  nothing  eUe.    E  I  the  rainbow 

— every  shale  ui  heaviness  or  delioacy  in  materia]  is 
represented.    Velvet,  moin  1  mixture! 

of  all  these,  in  widths  from  half  an  inch  to  six  inches, 
are  to  be  found. 

In  ess-trimmings  are  so  varied  as  scarcely  to  bi 
scribed.  The  fall  dress  silks  correspond  with  the  nb- 
bons,  or  rather  the  ribbons  are  made  to  correspond  Xfith 
the  more  substantial  fabrics ;  these  things  do  not  come  by 
chance.  You  choose  your  dress  at  Stewart's  or  Levy's, 
and  send  it  to  Miss  Wharton's  or  Madame  Le  Place. 
You  are  surprised  at  the  exact  match  of  the  fringe,  the 
galloons,  the  ribbon-bows  employed  in  making  it  up; 
but  long  ago  last  spring,  when  you  were  purchasing 
tissues  and  foulards,  the  manufacturer  of  dress  goods 
at  Lyons,  and  the  weaver  of  ribbons  at  Spitalfields,  had 
planned  it  all  for  you  and  your  mantua-maker.  The 
importers'  orders  had  been  filled  by  their  cards  of  designs, 
and  the  "  Moniteur"iu  Paris  had  set  forth  the  due  com- 
bination of  each  in  bretelles,  knots,  and  flounces,  as 
suggestions  for  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  our  oracles 
of  fashion.  Alexandrine  and  Madame  Pit  Horain  are 
already  designing  the  models  ordered  by  Lawson  or  Miss 
Wharton;  these  are,  in  turn,  recopied  by  less  stylish 
houses,  and  so  spread  throughout  our  country,  from 
Maine  to  New  Orleans,  growing  less  and  less  like  the 
original,  until,  as  is  the  case  with  more  celebrated  works 
of  art,  the  artist  would  never  recognize  the  work  of  her 
own  hand. 

Nor  even  in  Paris  do  we  find  bonnets,  dresses,  and 
mantles  springing  entirely  by  chance  or  the  inspiration 
of  genius.  Manufacturers  give  the  prevailing  style  of 
color  and  material  in  their  stuffs  and  tissues ;  these  are 
supplied  by  artists  regularly  educated  in  the  School  of 
Design,  familiar  with  all  that  is  graceful  in  combination 
of  shape  and  coloring  by  natural  taste  and  long  study. 
The  national  costumes  of  the  different  countries  are  all 
in  their  portfolios.  Titian  furnishes  a  drapery,  Vandyke 
a  collar,  Watteau  a  coiffeure.  Fashion's  wheel  reyolves 
as  well  as  fortune's;  but  the  presiding  goddess  is  .rfrom 
blind.  The  Empress  Eugenie  alone — the  empre  ff  the 
nation  that  dictates  for  the  rest  of  the  world —  s  the 
unhappy  destiny  of  being  her  closest  devotee.  i  be- 

lieve she  is  the  only  woman  in  the  world  comp.  ed  to 
wear  a  new  dress  on  every  appearance,  no  matter  how 
comfortable,  01  now  becoming  a  robe  she  may  happen 
to  fancy.  This  is  not  exacted  even  of  the  English  qi  een, 
who  follows  far  behind  her  most  brilliant  contemj  ovary. 
What  weariness  of  pomps  and  vanities  must  creep  in 
with  all  this  pride  and  circumstance  of  the  toilette  1 
What  an  inroad  upon  time  and  comfort  must  "  tire- 
women" and  ladies  in  waiting  make  ! 

Take,  in  contrast,  the  heart-burnings  and  secret  re- 
pining of  the  poor  woman,  whose  highest  ambition  is 
one  new  dress,  and  perhaps  a  solitary  bonnet,  or  even 
bonnet-ribbon  in  a  year,  or  the  more  ignoble  trials  of  a 
would-be  city  fashionist.  If  fashion  be  made  the  chief 
object  of  any  woman's  life,  she  subjects  herself  to  un- 
ending annoyances  and  disappointments,  while  defer- 
ence to  it  in  some  degree,  in  accordance  to  the  age,  sta- 
tion, and  means  of  a  person,  is  not  only  allowable,  but 
desirable. 

But  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  give  a  "  homily" 
instead  of  a  "  chat,"  and  refer  our  lady  readers  back  to 
the  clippings  of  the  centre-table  for  livelier  gossip  on 
the  never- wearying  theme  of  Fashion. 
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FASHION    PLATES, 

FOR   DECORATING   PARLOR    WINDO 
THE     LATEST    STYLES. 


From  W.  H 

VOL 


Cakryl's  celebrated  depot  fcr  Curtains,  Furniture  Coverings.  Window  Shades,  and  all  kinds  of  parlor 

trimmings,  Masonic  Hall,  Chestnut  Street  above  Seventh. 
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CROWN   OF   AN   INFANT'S   CAT. 
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PORTIONS   OF   THE   FRONT. 
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SLIPPER. 

To  be  worked  in  Chenille  or  Floss  silk. 


SIDE   AND  BACK  OF  SLIPPER. 
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EMBROIDERED  TOILET  CUSHION  AND  BUTTONHOLE  AND  SATIN-STITI  11. 


FLOUNCING  FOR   A   SLEEVE. 


THE    RAGLAN. 


[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

articles  of  costume.] 


Drawn  by  L.  T.  Voigt,  from  actual 


As  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather  will  render  our  lady  friends  thoughtful  about  their  winter  garments, 
they  will,  we  trust,  be  gratified  to  find  that  we  are  at  pains  to  afford  them  all  the  information  in  our  power  as 
to  the  several  styles  which  the  modistes  of  Paris  have  prepared  for  the  season. 

We  commence  with  a  beautiful  article  fashioned  of  royal  purple  velvet.  It  adjusts  itself  to  the  figure  closely 
as  far  as  the  waist,  thus  presenting  a  remarkably  elegant  contour;  three  bold  box-plaits  start  from  this  point 
with  fine  effect ;  the  balance  of  the  skirt  sweeps  in  a  circular  manner  forward,  over  and  in  advance  of  the  arm 
at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  thus  forming  a  covering  for  it.  The  fronts  fall  in  tabs  cut  nearly  square,  but  rather 
drooping  towards  the  forward  edge.  The  manner  in  which  the  trimming  ornaments  the  upper  portion  will  be 
understood  at  a  glance;  it  is  arranged  similarly  in  front.  We  need  scarcely  observe  that  it  is  composed  of  a 
rich  guipure  lace  with  a  massive  frinee  ;  three  tassels,  or  bunches  of  tassels,  formed  of  drooping  silk  netted 
balls,  are  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  waist.    The  lining  is  of  satin,  beautifully  quilted  in  an  elaborate  design. 
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THE   HOLY   LAND   AND   ITS   HOLY   PLACES. 


Mucn  industrious  research  and  ingenious 
speculation  have  been  directed  by  travellers  and 
antiquarians  to  the  subject  of  the  holy  places, 
chiefly  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  site  and 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  and  the 
scenes  of  events  to  which  sacred  and  profane 
writers  have  conspired  to  lend  an  historic  in- 
terest. Palestine,  of  which  Jerusalem  is  tho 
chief  city,  has  been  called,  with  reference  to  her 
former  theocracy,  the  Holy  Land;  the  Roman 
designation  of  this  country  was  Judea.  It  is 
bounded  on  its  southern  and  eastern  quarter  by 
Arabia,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  Syria  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  frontier  towns  are 
Dan  on  the  north,  and  Beersheba  on  the  south; 
and  its  extent  in  this  direction  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles,  while  its  average  breadth  is 
about  fifty  miles.  The  mountains  of  Lebanon 
lie  upon  the  northern  boundary,'  and  the  river 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  upon  the  eastern.  The 
valley  containing  these  waters  is  formed  by 
parallel  branches  extending  from  a  mountain 
range,  in  which  the  stream  has  its  rise.  These 
ranges  terminate,  the  one  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  other  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai. 

Palestine  has  mostly  a  rugged  but  picturesque 
surface,  interspersed  with  fertile  plains.  It  is 
described  by  Moses  as  "a  land  that  flowcth 
with  milk  and  honey ;  a  land  of  brooks  and 
waters,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out 
of  the  valleys  and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat  and 
barley;  of  vines,  figs,  and  pomegranates;  of 
oil,  olives,  and  honey;  a  land  where  there  is 
no  lack  or  scarcity  of  anything ;  whose  stones 
are  iron  ;  and  out  of  whose  mountains  brass  may 
be  dug  up."  This  picture  of  its  ancient  capaci- 
ties has  substantive  confirmation  from  the  re- 
ports of  modern  travellers.  "  The  variety  of  its 
surface  and  products,  (says  a  reliable  author,) 


the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  productive- 
ness of  its  cultivated  lands,  would  make  it, 
were  it  possessed  by  an  industrious,  well-go- 
verned people,  a  most  desirable  country."  Ju- 
dea was  in  earlier  times  a  carefully  cultivated 
region;  under  Solomon,  its  exports  of  corn  wore 
considerable,  and  the  declivities  of  the  hills, 
being  formed  into  terraces,  were  covered  with 
plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olives ;  it  also 
abounded  in  palm-trees,  and  aromatic  plants, 
and  the  honey  of  wild  bees.  At  a  later  period, 
its  cotton,  pulse,  wheat,  and  other  grains  have 
been  highly  esteemed.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  tra- 
vels, gives  the  following  account  of  the  Holy 
Land:  "The  delightful  plain  of  Zebulon  ap- 
peared everywhere  covered  with  spontaneous 
vegetation,  flourishing  in  the  wildest  exube- 
rance. The  scenery  is  to  the  full  as  delightful 
as  in  the  rich  vales  upon  the  south  of  the 
Crimea;  it  reminded  us  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Kent  and  Surrey.  The  soil,  although  stony,  is 
exceedingly  rich.  We  found  the  valleys  west 
of  Jerusalem  covered  with  plentiful  crops  of 
tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  Indian  millet,  melons, 
vines,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers."  The  face 
of  things  is,  however,  considerably  changed  at 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  destructive  effects 
of  Mohammedan  oppression,  and  ill-regulated 
industry. 

The  only  river  of  importance  in  Palestine  is 
the  Jordan,  which  with  its  lakes  is  a  subject  of 
interest  from  its  historic  associations,  and  is 
further  remarkable  for  its  natural  features.  Its 
source  is  said  to  be  a  cave  near  the  village  of 
Banias;  after  a  course  of  about  fifteen  miles 
the  stream  forms  a  small  lake,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment called  the  waters  of  Meiom.  The  reeds 
used  for  writing  grow  upon  the  margin  of  this 
lake.     After  a  further  progress  of  ten   miles, 
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the  river  mingles  its  waters  in  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, or  Sea  of  Galilee,  also  called  in  the  New 
Testament  the  Lake  of  Genessaret.  The  di- 
mensions of  this  lake  are  stated  to  be  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  six  to 
nine  miles  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  all  travellers  describe  its  scenery  as 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  water  is  cool  and 
clear,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  excellent 
fish.  Leaving  this  lake,  the  Jordan  has  a  rapid 
descent,  and  the  valley  which  skirts  its  bed  is 
covered  with  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage.  The 
river  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  breadth 
when  it  reaches  the  Dead  Sea,  having  traversed 
a  winding  course  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  extent.  The  lake  which  re- 
ceives its  waters  is  called  in  the  Scriptures  the 
Salt  Sea,  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  and  the  East 
Sea.  The  surface  of  this  sea  is  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  circumstance  may  afford  perhaps  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that,  while  its  waters  are 
strictly  inland,  having  no  visible  connection 
with  the  sea,  they  are  as  intensely  saline  as 
those  of  the  ocean  itself.  They  are  also  ex- 
tremely sulphurous ;  their    specific  gravity  is 


greater  than  that  of  other  waters,  and  maintains 
a  singularly  still  surface.  The  surrounding 
land  is  mostly  sandy  and  barren,  and  a  gloom 
appears  to  settle  down  upon  the  entire  scene. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  bed  is 
the  site,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Lot.  The' whole 
region  presents  evident  indications  of  volcanic 
action. 

The  city  of  Hebron,  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  lake  Asphaltites  (as  the  Dead  Sea  was  called 
by  the  Romans),  belongs  to  the  hilly  country  of 
Judea.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Kirjath- 
Arba.  It  vied,  in  point  of  antiquity,  with  the 
oldest  cities  of  Egypt ;  Josephus  makes  it  older 
than  Zoan,  or  even  than  Memphis.  It  was  for 
some  time  the  royal  residence  of  David.  After 
the  captivity,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  as  did  all  the  south  country  of  Judea. 
The  Arabs  call  it  El-kalil,  i.  e.,  the  well-be- 
loved—the  epithet  they  usually  apply  to  Abra- 
ham, whose  sepulchral  grotto  they  still  show. 
It  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  which 
are  some  wretched  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
The  adjacent  country  is  a  sort  of  oblong  hollow, 
five  or  six  leagues  in  length,  varied  by  rocky 
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hillocks,  groves  of  fir-trees,  stunted  oaks,  and  a 
few  plantations  of  vines  and  olive-trees.  These 
vineyards  arc  only  of  use  to  procure  dried  rai- 
sins, which  are  badly  prepared,  though  the 
grapes  are  excellent. 

Among  the  mountain  ranges  of  Palestine,  are 
some  mountains  rendered  remarkable  by  tradi- 
tion as  the  scenes  of  interesting  events.  Mount 
Tabor,  the  highest  mountain  in  Lower  Galilee, 
is  held  to  be  the  locality  where  the  Saviour's 
transfiguration  was  witnessed  by  the  disciples. 
It  is  detached,  having  a  considerable  plain  upon 
its  summit.  A  range  of  hills  about  five  miles 
to  the  southwest  is  also  pointed  out  as  being 
Mount  Herman,  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms.  To 
the  south  and  southeast  of  Mount  Tabor,  are 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa  ;  they  extend  along  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west.  Due  west  of 
Mount  Tabor  lies  the  range  of  Carmel.  Oppo- 
site Tabor,  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  lie  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  described  as  "  beautifully 
wooded,  chiefly  with  olive-trees,  and  covered 
with  towns  and  villages.  Of  these  mountains, 
perhaps  the  highest  are  those  of  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zin,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
valley  two  or  three  hundred  paces  broad.  From 
this  mountain  were  delivered  the  curses  and  the 
blessings  of  the  law.  The  Samaritans  had  their 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  they  esteemed 
the  holiest  of  mountains. 


There  are  other  summits,  to  which  has  been 
attached  a  traditionary  importance,  but  as  the 
occurrences  could  never  literally  have  transpired 
to  which  they  assign  a  scene  and  locality,  we 
pass  them  without  further  mention.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  the  most  mountainous 
part  of  Judea  is  the  district  round  Jerusalem. 
Its  site  has  been  graphically  described  "  as  an 
elevated  piece  of  ground  within  a  basin  of  en- 
closing hills."  Ravines  and  valleys  mark  the 
separation  of  the  city  grounds  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  inclosed  platform  ex- 
tends about  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and 
two-thirds  that  distance  from  cast  to  west;  it 
has  a  general  slope  as  viewed  from  the  east. 
On  the  south  it  rises  to  an  elevation  known  in 
the  Scripture  as  Mount  Zion.  The  other  emi- 
nences of  note  in  former  times,  including  Mount 
Moriah,  on  which  the  temple  stood,  are  now 
scarcely  distinguishable  as  elevations,  probably 
from  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  interjacent 
valleys.  The  brook  Kcdron  flows  through  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
and  is  filled  with  sepulchres.  The  Mount  of 
Olives  is  the  principal  of  a  group  of  hills  which 
rises  beyond.  A  broad  and  barren  hill  over- 
looks the  rocky  ravine  on  the  southern  quarter; 
while  the  western  valley,  which  has  received  the 
Scriptural  names  of  the  valley  of  Gihon  and  of 
Rephaim,  is  bounded   by  a  rocky  flat,  which 
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rises  to  the  north,  terminating  in  a  considerable 
elevation. 

Of  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Jerusalem  very 
little  is  definitely  known.  They  have  varied  at 
different  periods  ;  when  most  extensive — which 
was  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  this  city 
by  the  Romans — they  included  Mount  Moriah, 
Mount  Zion,  Acra,  Bcthiza,  and  others  ;  but  the 
exact  situation  of  the  former  limits  of  Jerusalem 
cannot  be  traced.  No  vestige  of  her  former 
glory  remains — even  her  triple  row  of  walls 
was  utterly  effaced  from  the  earth's  surface  in 
the  siege  of  Titus,  seventy  years  after  the  birth 
of   Christ. 

The  modern  city  was  built  about  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  approach  from  the  west  brings 
in  view  a  line  of  embattled  walls,  with  a  few 
minarets  and  towers.  The  opposite  view,  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  more  attractive,  com- 


manding the  whole  of  the  city,  and  overlooking 
its  chief  objects  of  interest — among  them,  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Armenian 
convent,  the  mosque  of  Omar,  and  St.  Stephen's 
gate.  The  resident  population  is  probably  near 
twelve  thousand — but  swelled  on  some  occasions 
to  perhaps  twenty  thousand,  by  Moslem  and 
Christian  pilgrims.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  estimated  as  being  Mohammedans; 
the  rest  being  Jews  and  Christians.  Only  the 
Turkish  part  of  the  city  is  creditable  for  the 
appearance  of  its  houses  and  shops.  The  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  the  mosque  of  Omar,  standing  on 
"  an  elevated  four-sided  plateau,  about  fifteen 
hundred  feet  long,  and  one  thousand  feet  bi 
supported  on  all  sides  by  massive  walls,  built  up 
from  the  lower  grounds."  There  arc  other 
mosques,  built  with  great  elegance. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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ANECDOTES    OF    THE    ELEPHANT 


Anecdotes  about  the  sagacity  of  the  "half- 
reasoning  elephant"  are  numerous ;  but  these, 
picked  up  by  Midshipman  Richardson  when 
assisting  the  army  of  Cornwallis  and  our  na- 
tive allies  in  the  advance  against  Tippoo  in 
1791,  savor  of  the  marvellous  : — 

"The  rajah  had  brought  a  number  of  these 
sagacious  animals,  and  there  was  one  whose 
keeper  had  been  at  times  particularly  neglectful 
of  him,  and  who  had  frequently  pilfered  from 
his  food  on  the  line  of  march.  Upon  every 
such  occasion  the  elephant  discovered  evident 
signs  of  anger  and  resentment,  as  if  he  was 
neither  insensible  to  the  negligence  nor  ignorant 
of  the  malpractices  of  his  keeper;  but,  as  the 
noble-minded  animal  continued  only  to  menace, 
the  fellow  became  less  mindful  of  him,  until  at 
length  he  wholly  disregarded  the  frequency  of 
his  threats.  One  morning  the  cattle  were  or- 
dered to  be  mustered  for  review,  and  when  the 
commanding  officer,  in  going  along  the  line, 
passed  in  front  of  this  elephant,  the  animal 
roared  out  as  if  to  attract  his  attention.  When 
he  perceived  that  the  eye  of  the  general  was 
directed  towards  him,  immediately  the  ill-used 
beast  laid  hold  of  the  keeper  with  his  proboscis, 
put  him  under  his  foot,  and  instantly  crushed 
him  to  death.  The  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs 
then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  salaamed  the  in- 
specting officer  for  pardon.  The  singularity  of 
this  act  caused  an  immediate  inquiry,  when  it 
appeared  evident  that  the  elephant  had,  contrary 


to  his  natural  disposition,  been  forced  to  inflict 
that  punishment  upon  his  dishonest  keeper. 

"  A  contrast  to  this  tragical  circumstance  was 
shown  in  the  conduct  of  another  elephant  that 
received  kind  treatment  from  his  keeper.  The 
attachment  between  man  and  beast  was  so  great 
that  whenever  the  former  went  to  his  dinner, 
he  always  left  a  little  ugly  black  infant  under 
the  care  of  the  latter,  who  watched  the  child 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  prevented  it 
crawling  out  of  sight.  One  day  the  elephant 
was  superintending  his  charge  in  a  spot  where 
some  young  trees  tempted  him  to  browse,  and 
while  doing  so  the  swarthy  young  imp  rolled 
into  a  puddle  pf  yellow  clay.  The  elephant 
heard  a  scream,  and  saw  the  scrape  he  had  got 
into  by  neglecting  his  trust;  he  therefore  imme- 
diately took  measures  not  to  be  found  out  by  his 
kind  master.  Going  down  to  a  stream,  he 
charged  his  mouth  with  clear  water,  and  taking 
up  the  squalling  blackey  with  his  trunk,  on  a 
level  with  his  eyes,  he  turned  him  on  one  side, 
and  sluiced  his  dirty  skin  all  over  with  a  deluge 
of  water.  Then  turning  the  child  round,  ho 
performed  a  similar  operation  on  the  other  side, 
cleansing  away  with  copious  showers  every 
speck  of  mud.  When  the  parents  returned,  the 
elephant  had  just  placed  the  infant  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  and  looked  as  grave  and  attentive  over  his 
charge  as  if  nothing  had  occurred." — From  the 
Memoir*  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Richardson. 


BLIND    MINNIE, 


BY     CALLA     ELM. 


(Concluded  from  page  217.) 


Frank  strove  to  calm  himself  to  think  of 
what  was  now  before  him — of  the  disclosures  ho 
must  now  make.  A  feeling  of  utter  despair  crept 
over  him  as  he  anticipated  the  consequences  of 
his  confession.  He  felt  sure  that  Minnie's  guile- 
less soul  would  not  alone  not  approve  of,  but 
would  not  comprehend  the  train  of  reasoning 
which  had  been  so  powerful  upon  his  mind — 
that  she  would  never  consent  to  receive  his 
protection  as  a  husband,  whom  she  had  so  long 
considered  as  a  brother.  Would  she  not  rather 
turn  shudderingly  from  one  who  had  so  deceived 
her?  Would  she  not,  to  escape  him,  turn  gladly 
to  the  honest,  manly  affection  of  the  young  phy- 
sician ?  She  might  perchance  even  now  return 
his  regard  !  The  thought  was  maddening.  In 
fevered  fancy,  he  saw  her  turn  from  him  with 
abhorrence,  and  take  refuge  in  the  strong,  loving 
arms  of  his  rival.  He  felt  that  Doctor  Hall  was 
worthy  of  her  trust,  while  he,  by  his  fault,  al- 
though committed  through  an  earnest,  however 
misguided  desire  for  her  happiness,  had  forfeited 
his  claim  to  her  respect  and  confidence.  The 
punishment  was  perhaps  merited  ;  but  it  seemed 
too  severe  to  bear.  He  sat  with  clenched  hands, 
and  groaned  in  speechless  agony  ;  he  could  not 
pray.  His  mind  was  paralyzed  ;  his  heart  alone 
spoke  loudly  in  its  terrible  forebodings.  Thus 
the  dreadful  hours  passed  until  twilight,  when 
Minnie,  who  had  been  eagerly  waiting  for  him, 
and  anxiously  listening  to  every  sound  from 
his  chamber,  unable  longer  to  bear  this  painful 
suspense,  again  knocked  upon  his  door,  and  en- 
treated of  him,  in  mercy,  to  come  and  tell  her 
what  had  happened,  that  she  could  not  wait 
longer.  He  mechanically  rose,  opened  the  door, 
and  suffered  the  young  girl  to  lead  him  to  their 
accustomed  seat ;  then,  clinging  to  him,  she  said — 

"  Brother,  dearest  brother,  tell  me  your  mis- 
fortune !     Let  me  share  your  sorrow !" 

"Shrinking  from  her,  in  a  hasty  voice  he  re- 
plied— 

"  Ah,  yes  !  sadly  you  must  share  it."  Then, 
gathering  sudden  energy,  he  began  :  "  Minnie, 
Doctor  Hall  came  to  me  to-day,  and  said — Min- 
nie, he  wishes  to  marry  you." 

"To  marry  me,  brother!     Why  do  you  jest 
in  this  strange  fashion?" 
vol..  LI. — 26 


"Jest,"  repeated  the  young  man,  bitterly; 
"'tis  no  jest.  He  loves  you  ;  he  has  asked  me 
to  tell  you  so,  and  I" — here  his  voice  became 
broken,  and  he  convulsively  exclaimed :  "Oh, 
how  can  I  part  from  you  !" 

"  Frank,  can  it  be  that  you  have  given  your- 
self and  me  so  much  needless  distress  for  such  a 
cause  ?  I  will  not  leave  you.  I  marry  ?  No, 
no — never  !  You  surely  would  not  have  me  do 
so!" 

"  Minnie,  do  you  not  love  him?" 

"  Love  him  !  Why  do  you  speak  so  ?"  cried 
the  young  girl.  "  He  is  so  good — so  generous  ! 
I  esteem  him;  but  love?  I  love  no  one  but  you, 
my  own  dear  brother !  I  will  stay  with  you,  and 
no  one  else  shall  serve  me  so  long  as  we  both 
live." 

These  words  brought  life  and  warmth  again 
to  Frank's  heart,  but  not  happiness.  He  felt 
that  he  must  go  on,  and  hoarsely  asked — 

"If  you  had  no  brother,  Minnie;  would  you 
then"— 

"  Then  would  I" — slowly  repeated  the  young 
girl.  "  How  can  I  answer  such  an  absurd  sup- 
position ?  Then — then — yes,  he  is  so  true,  so 
noble;  perhaps  his  love  might  win  mine.  Yes, 
I  should  then  probably  accept  the  protection  so 
generously  offered.  But  God  be  praised  that  no 
such  alternative  is  necessary  !  How  happy  I  am 
that  I  have  a  brother  willing  to  cherish  me— 
nay,  loving  me  so  intensely  that  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  losing  my  valuable  self  overwhelms  him 
with  misery  so  violent  that  I  had  prepared  my- 
self to  hear  of  some  calamity,  such  as  the  world 
had  never  before  suffered  !  Brother,  never  let 
such  fancies  trouble  you  again.  I  would  not 
leave  you,  silly  fellow,  for  the  most  perfect  hus- 
band on  earth.  You  have  stormed  my  heart, 
and  taken  complete  possession.  I  have  no  piece 
left  for  anybody  else.  Heigh-ho !  Now  are  you 
satisfied  ?" 

Frank  pressed  her  hands  to  his  lips  and  eyes, 
without  attempting  a  reply.    Minnie  continued — 

"But  that  good  Doctor  Hall!  How  sorry  I 
am  !  How  could  ho  fancy  me  ?  A  blind  girl 
may  do  well  enough  for  a  sister ;  but  for  one 
voluntarily  to  select  as  a  wife — 'tis  incompre- 
hensible !     Frank,  do  you  know  I  think  his  offer 
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to  me  may  have  been  prompted  rather  by  the 
romantic  generosity  of  his  character  than  by  any 
idea  that  I  can  make  him  happy?  I  understand 
it  now.  He  imagines  my  situation  a  cheerless 
one ;  lie  wishes  to  bring  comfort  and  tender  care 
to  lighten  my  darkness.  Ah,  the  noble  soul!  But 
we  will  show  him,  while  we  thank  him,  and  bless 
his  goodness,  how  happy  we  are  together — that 
my  brother  so  surrounds  me  with  his  thoughtful 
kindness,  and  so  fills  my  heart,  that  I  need  none 
else.  Oh,  Frank  1"  she  exclaimed,  after  a  pause, 
"  how  relieved  I  feel !  You  have  made  me  very 
wretched  this  afternoon." 

"  And  do  you  forgive  me  V  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  that  is  on  condition  that  you  promise 
never  to  wrong  mo  again  by  such  evil  imagin- 
ings. And  now  let  us  no  longer  talk  of  these 
things !  Oh,  I  feel  so  happy !"  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  death  of  her  father,  the  young 
girl's  face  beamed  with  an  expression  of  joyful- 
hcartedness. 

Frank  watched  her  with  most  agitated  emo- 
tions. She  was  so  lovely,  so  confiding  in  her 
happiness,  he  had  not  courage  to  check  her 
childlike  trust.  He  allowed  her  to  ramble  on 
uninterruptedly,  from  one  subject  to  another, 
until  he,  too,  gradually  became  calm,  and  at 
length  lively.  The  evening  stole  away ;  they 
parted  for  the  night,  his  bitter  secret  still  con- 
fined to  his  own  breast. 

Day  after  day  passed,  each  filled  with  busi- 
ness cares  to  the  young  man  ;  for  each  evening, 
Minnie  had  some  plan  of  amusement.  Either 
she  wished  to  hear  Frank  read  aloud,  or  he 
must  walk  out  with  her  ;  then  she  would  sing 
to  him  one  of  the  ballads  which,  as  she  told 
him,  their  mother  had  loved.  She  would  sud- 
denly cease  singing  to  relate  to  him  some  scene 
which  her  song  awakened  in  her  memory;  often 
some  incident  of  pain  or  want  which  had  befal- 
len her  parents  during  past  years  ;  and  the  tears 
would  flow  fast  upon  her  soft  cheek.  At  such 
times,  Frank  would  even  rejoice  that  he  had 
kept  his  secret,  that  thus  he  might  ever  save  the 
fair  girl  from  such  suffering  in  the  future  ;  but 
in  the  quiet  of  his  own  chamber,  the  feeling  that 
sooner  or  later  she  must  know  the  truth  would 
startle  him,  and  he  would  struggle  with  himself 
for  courage  to  confess  it  at  once ;  but  the  recol- 
lection that  she  had  told  him  that,  had  her  bro- 
ther not  sent  for  them,  they  should  have  gone 
to  one  of  the  asylums  for  the  poor  and  sick  in 
England,  since  they  would  never  consent  to  ac- 
cept of  private  charities,  etc.,  opened  to  his  view 
such  a  train  of  miseries  to  the  young  girl,  as  the 
consequence  of  his  confession,  that  he  felt  almost 
persuaded  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  continuing 


to  deceive  her,  since  thus  alone  could  he  fulfil 
his  promises  and  her  brother's  wishes.  Often, 
too,  his  ever-increasing  love  for  her  would  urge 
him  to  tell  her,  and  entreat  her  to  become  bis 
wi  fe  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  guileless  purity  of  her 
face  would  send  his  secret  shrinking  back  into 
the  home  where  it  had  so  long  lain  hidden.  I 
do  not  defend  him — I  say  not  that  he  was  right ; 
but,  reader,  let  those  alone  who  have  been  tempted 
on  all  points  as  sorely  as  was  our  hero,  and  who 
have  withstood  the  temptation,  judge  him.  We 
must  pity  him. 
During  this  time,  Frank  received  from  Ame- 
I  rica  some  astonishing  and  pleasing  news.  Some 
acres  of  land,  which  his  own  father  had  pur- 
chased in  one  of  the  western  territories,  and  had 
presented  to  his  son  while  the  latter  was  an 
infant,  having  become  necessary  to  the  govern- 
ment for  public  use,  had  been  bought  for  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money  from  Mr.  Elm,  his 
step-father.  Mr.  Elm  was  a  man  of  the  strict- 
est integrity,  notwithstanding  his  uncharitable 
judgment  against  his  step -son  (though,  in  the 
affair  which  separated  them,  Frank  afterwards 
acknowledged  that  he  himself  had  been  most  in 
fault),  and  made  unceasing  efforts,  private  and 
public,  to  discover  the  young  man,  if  he  were 
alive. 

Frank  had,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  written  a 
letter  to  his  little  half-sister  (his  mother  had 
been  dead  three  years),  and  intrusted  it  to  one 
of  the  sailors  of  the  vessel  which  had  brought 
him  over,  to  be  delivered  to  her ;  this  the  good 
sailor  had  faithfully  done.  The  child,  fearing 
her  father's  displeasure,  had  never  dared  tell  him 
of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  until  now,  when  she 
knew  that  his  anxiety  to  hear  of  the  young  man 
would  make  her  communication  welcome.  His 
step-father  had  at  once  written  to  him,  inform- 
ing him  of  his  unexpected  wealth,  and  wishing 
to  know  whether  Frank  would  like  to  have  it 
forwarded  to  him,  or  would  return  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  it  himself. 

Poor  Frank  !  He  could  ask  sympathy  of  no 
one  in  his  good  fortune.  How  he  longed  to  call 
upon  Minnie  to  share  his  joy  !  but  it  was  im- 
possible. Frank  wrote  to  Mr.  Elm,  thanking 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  requesting  him  to  send 
him  a  specified  amount,  and  to  make  profitable 
investment  of  the  balance  in  the  United  States, 
whither  he  hoped  some  future  day  to  return. 

If  Minnie  might  not  share  the  knowledge  of  his 
new  wealth,  at  least  she  should  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits it  could  confer.  He  delighted  to  surround 
her  with  comfort  and  luxury — to  indulge  her 
fondness  for  books — to  gratify  her  tastes  in  every 
way.     Hearing  that  there  was  an  excellent  harp 
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to  be  bought  at  private  sale,  he  purchased  it,  and 
enjoyed  Minnie's  delicious  surprise  as  he  noisc- 
1,-siy  placed  it  boforc  her,  and  begged  her  to 
sound  a  few  chords  for  him.  He  describes  it  as 
the  happiest  moment  he  had  ever  yet  known, 
when,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  a  gush  of  tears, 
Minnie  alternately  embraced  the  harp  and  the 
donor. 

Nor  did  Frank  forget  their  faithful  attendant, 
Ann.  He  rejoiced  her  heart  by  many  a  gift  for 
her  comfort  or  pleasure,  and  enabled  her  to  give 
many  a  pleasant  tea-party  to  the  select  circle  of 
friends  she  had  made  during  her  residence  in 
Bombay.  Ann  sometimes  received  these  favors 
with  grateful  thanks  ;  but,  at  others,  she  would 
seriously  reproach  the  young  man  for  his  waste 
of  money,  "just  as  if  he  had  a  gold  mine,"  she 
said.  Minnie,  too,  would  often  rebel  against 
what  she  called  his  "  extravagant  fondness"  for 
herself,  declaring  that  he  must  stint  himself  to 
lavish  upon  her  luxuries  which  were  suited  to  a 
princess;  but  the  young  man  would  merrily  pro- 
test that  she  was  a  princess,  and  that  he  could 
afford  far  more  than  she  could  ever  require. 

Frank's  greatest  enjoyment  was  to  deck  their 
cheerful,  airy  parlor  like  a  fairy-bower  with  all  the 
most  lovely  flowers  that  luxuriant  land  afforded  ; 
then  to  watch  her  angelic  smile,  her  sylph  form 
as  she  floated  among  them,  the  "  fairest  lily  of  all 
the  bower ;"  or  to  sit  at  her  feet,  with  the  soft, 
balmy  breeze  playing  around  them,  and  read  to 
her,  or  hear  her  sing,  or  listen  to  the  unworldly 
expression  of  her  serene,  heavenly-pure  thoughts. 
They  received  no  visitors ;  the  past  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  dream-like  present.  True,  each  day 
life  presented  to  Frank  its  most  unromantic 
business-face ;  but  at  twilight  he  entered  the 
charmed  atmosphere  of  his  home,  there  to  dream 
himself  in  Paradise  until  the  morrow's  sun. 

Minnie,  too,  felt  perfectly  contented  with  her 
seclusion  from  the  world.  From  childhood,  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  few  companions ;  she, 
therefore,  missed  them  not.  If,  during  the  warm 
long  day,  she  felt  fatigued  from  her  usual  light 
occupations,  she  would  listen  to  her  good  Ann 
as  she  told  the  legends  of  India,  which  had  taken 
great  hold  upon  the  good  woman's  fancy — of  the 
strange,  heathenish,  yet  poetical  customs  of  the 
people,  which  her  friends  had  witnessed.  Min- 
nie would  while  away  many  hours  with  her  harp, 
either  in  practising,  or  recalling  the  dear  old 
melodies  her  mother  had  taught  her  in  her  child- 
hood, or  she  would  improvise  melody  and  words, 
awakened  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment ;  then, 
in  the  evening,  her  brother  was  always  there, 
loving  and  kind.  What  could  she  desire  more? 
Naught,  save  that  now  and  then  a  sigh  would 


escape  her  that  she  could  not  see  the  beautiful 
objects  by  which  her  brother  had  surrounded 
her — that  she  could  not  look  upon  his  face,  nor 
upon  the  luxuriant  nature  around  them  ;  for  she 
felt  that  the  perfumed  breeze  which  so  gently 
waved  around  her  hair,  and  which  she  could 
hear  softly  rustling  through  the  apartment,  must 
come  over  a  land  enchanting  to  behold,  of  which 
her  brother  gave  her  such  glowing  descriptions. 
But  she  murmured  not,  feeling  how  mercifully 
Providence  had  provided  for  her  need  in  the 
tender  care  of  her  brother.  They  were  both 
very,  very  happy ! 

One  evening,  their  quiet,  dreamy  life  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  then  the 
hearty  voice  of  the  younger  Mr.  Robson,  asking 
for  Frank  Howard,  who  started  to  his  feet  just 
in  time  to  greet  his  employer. 

"  Frank,  my  lad,  and  my  fair  young  lady," 
said  the  latter,  "  excuse  my  intrusion.  I  have 
just  read  in  one  of  my  European  papers  some- 
thing which  I  thought  might  be  of  interest  to 
you  both.  But  bless  me,  Frank,  if  this  is  not 
the  fairest  bit  of  God's  handiwork  I  ever  set 
eyes  upon  !"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  gazing  in 
admiring  surprise  upon  Minnie.  "  You  are  a 
cunning  fellow  to  keep  your  sister  so  quietly 
hidden  here,  and  wise,  too;  otherwise  such  a 
pearl  would  not  long  be  yours." 

Frank  bent  down  his  head,  and  kissed  Min- 
nie's fair  hands  to  conceal  the  painful  emotion 
these  words  awakened;  then  answered,  hastily— 

"  Truly,  sir,  she  is  to  me  a  pearl  beyond  all 
price.  Life  would  be  a  weary  journey  without 
her  brightening,  cheering  presence." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,  my  boy.  May  you 
never  lose  her  unless,  indeed,  you  give  her  to 
me.  I  am  positively  in  love  with  her  already. 
Don't  seize  her  poor  little  hands  so  vehemently. 
She  is  in  no  danger  from  me  now  ;  but  were  my 
years  and  gray  hairs  fewer — then — then" — 

The  old  gentleman  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 
hand  of  the  fair  girl  which  spoke  unutterable 
intentions. 

So  thought  Frank,  and  he  replied  in  a  tone 
half  jest,  half  earnest :  "  'Tis  lucky  for  me,  my 
dear  sir,  that  you  do  consider  yourself  beyond 
being  my  rival — otherwise  you  might  do  incalcu- 
lable mischief." 

"  I  should  try  it,  I  promise  you  ;  yet  I  don't 
know  that  you  would  be  in  much  danger,  for 
she  could  not  have  a  more  adoring  lover  than 
you  seem  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Robson,  glancing  at 
the  young  couple  before  him  and  then  around 
the  room  with  an  approving  smile.  Turning  to 
Minnie,  he  added  :  "  He  proves  how  deeply  he 
values  his  jewel,  by  the  tasteful  casket  in  which 
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he  has  enchained  it.  You  remind  me,  lovely 
lady,  of  an  enchanted  princess,  in  your  flower- 
decked  prison." 

During  the  above  conversation,  Minnie  had 
remained  silent,  and,  with  crimsoning  cheek, 
she  now  answered  warmly  :  "  Ay,  truly,  sir,  he 
is  only  too  generous,  too  kind  a  brother.  He 
denies  himself  comfort,  that  he  may  surround 
me  with  these  luxuries,  and" — 

"And  he  is  quite  right,  my  dear,"  interrupted 
the  old  gentleman,  good-humorcdly.  "  I  under- 
stand now,  Frank,  your  seclusion  from  the  gay 
world  of  Bombay,  every  night,  as  soon  as  busi- 
ness is  over ;  I  have  often  wondered  why  one 
never  met  you  anywhere.  But  no  wonder  !  no 
wonder  !  I  heard  you  had  a  home  and  a  sister 
here,  but  little  dreamed  it  was  a  paradise,  guarded 
and  blessed  by  an  angel,  albeit  with  clipped 
wings.  I  verily  believe  you  are  the  happiest  pair 
of  young  dreamers  the  world  ever  saw." 

"  You  arc  right,  sir,"  replied  Frank,  eagerly  ; 
"  her  angel  presence  has  been  my  safeguard 
against  temptation,  which,  had  I  been  left  to 
loneliness,  I  might  not  have  been  strong  to  with- 
stand.    I  owe  her  deep  gratitude  I" 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  Frank,"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Robson,  for  which  kind  appreciation, 
Minnie  gave  his  hand  an  emphatic  pressure, "  and 
you  deserve  your  happiness.  Miss  Howard,  it 
was  a  striking  proof  of  God's  providential  mercy 
that  you  should  have  arrived  so  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  friend  and  namesake,  as 
noble  a  youth  as  ever  lived.  I  suppose  Frank 
has  told  you  of  him  until  you  are  weary  of  the 
theme." 

'•No,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Minnie;  "we 
have  sometimes  spoken  of  him,  but  rarely ; 
whenever  I  alluded  to  his  friend,  Frank  became 
so  agitated  and  sorrowful  that  it  has  been  lately 
a  tacitly  avoided  subject  between  us." 

"  Ah,  no  wonder  !  no  wonder !"  cried  the  old 
gentleman.  "  They  loved  each  other  so  deeply. 
Such  devotion  as  theirs  was  never  before  wit- 
nessed, I  believe,  among  modern  men.  Damon 
and  Pythias  surely  did  not  surpass  these  two 
young  lovers,  for  such  they  were,  and  they  were 
worthy  of  each  other.  '  The  two  Franks'  will 
long  be  a  byword  in  Bombay.  But  in  your  fas- 
cinating society,  I  am  forgetting  the  object  of  my 
visit,"  he  abruptly  exclaimed,  unfolding  a  paper, 
'•  which  was  to  show  my  young  friend  here  an 
account  of  some  astonishing  cures  of  blindness 
performed  in  Paris  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  B — , 
and  then  I  wished,"  he  added,  observing  the  look 
of  surprise  upon  the  young  faces  before  him, 
"  to  make  a  proposition,  by  which  you  might  go 
over,  and  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice." 


A  look  of  joy  beamed  upon  the  young  girl's 
face.    Frank  perceived  it,  and  answered,  hastily — 

"Oh,  how  shall  I  llutiik  you  for  your  kind 
recollection  of  us,  my  dear  sir  !" 

"Tut,  my  boy,  listen  to  my  proposition.  Wo 
need  some  one  to  go  to  France  upon  business  for 
the  firm.  Neither  Brother  John,  nor  I,  nor  our 
'  Co.'  care  to  go  ourselves  ;  and  we  could  not 
find  a  more  able  agent  than  yourself,  nor  one 
in  whom  wc  feel  Buch  confidence.  We  have 
been  wishing  to  ask  you  to  go  for  some  time, 
but  hesitated,  knowing  how  hard  it  would  be  for 
you  to  leave  your  sister  here.  We  have,  there- 
fore, gladly  seized  upon  this  opportunity  of  urging 
you  both  to  take  the  long  and  fatiguing  journey, 
hoping  it  might,  prove  of  advantage  to  Miss 
Howard  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  Thus,  you  sec, 
our  motive  is,  after  all,  a  selfish  one.  Now  you 
must  decide.  Will  you  go  ?  If  so,  you  must  be 
ready  to  set  off  in  a  few  days ;  by  the  next 
steamer,  if  possible." 

Minnie  turned  to  him  her  face,  in  which  shone 
the  gratitude  she  could  not  frame  into  words, 
while  Frank  replied — 

"  Oh,  sir,  we  are  not  deceived,  believe  me,  by 
your  noble  attempt  to  cloak  your  benevolent 
intentions  in  this  guise  !  My  heart  is  full  of 
gratitude  !  How  can  I  express  it?"  And,  over- 
powered by  conflicting  emotions,  the  young  man 
fairly  burst  into  tears. 

"  Why,  my  boy,  you  are  as  tender-hearted 
as  a  woman  !"  cried  his  kind-hearted  employer. 
"  Don't  imagine  the  benevolence  so  disinterested. 
I  promise  you  it  is  an  important  mission  upon 
which  we  shall  send  you  ;  we  will  speak  of  it 
in  the  morning.  Meanwhile,  I  will  leave  you 
and  this  fair  lady  to  decide  whether  you  can 
abandon  your  fairy  bower,  and  take  the  long 
journey  for  our  gratification,  though,  I  own,  it 
will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  us  should  you 
refuse.  I  will  leave  the  paper  with  you.  My 
dear  young  princess,"  he  added,  gallantly  kiss- 
ing her  hand,  "  I  can  hardly  find  courage  to  quit 
this  paradise  for  the  haunts  of  men;  but  my 
brother  is  waiting  for  me,  so  farewell !"  And 
the  old  gentleman  abruptly  vanished  ere  the 
young  couple  could  say  a  word  in  reply. 

For  some  seconds,  they  both  sat  silent ;  then 
Frank,  embracing  her,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Minnie,  you  will  see  !  You  will  see  ! 
How  beautiful,  how  happy  you  will  be  !" 

<■•  Would  it  not  make  you  also  happy,  Frank?" 

A  shade  of  pain  passed  over  his  face ;  but  he 
replied — 

"  Undoubtedly ;  but  then  will  you  not  leave 

me?" 
"  Frank,  these  suspicions  again  V 
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"No,  darling,  I  did  not  mean  it.  I  am  so 
jealous !  Come,  let  me  read  you  the  paper 
v.l.ich"— 

"Oh,  that  kind  old  gentleman!"  exclaimed 
Minnie.  "Frank,  how  blessed  1  am!  How 
much  kindness  and  true  unselfishness  there  is 
in  the  world  !  Frank,  how  can  we  thank  him?" 
Frank  joined  in  her  grateful  praises  with  a 
zeal  which  would  have  rewarded  the  generous 
brothers  had  they  heard  them,  and  had  they 
needed  any  reward  beyond  their  own  happy 
oonsciousness  of  having  done  well. 

Our  young  friends  read  the  account  of  the 
cures  in  the  paper,  one  of  which  resembled 
Minnie's  own  case.  The  next  morning,  Frank 
accepted  the  offer  of  Robson  &  Co.,  and  received 
their  instructions  with  regard  to  the  business 
which  he  was  to  transact  for  them.  The  next 
lew  days  were  spent  in  preparing  for  their  de- 
parture. With  Ann's  invaluable  help,  all  was 
soon  ready ;  that  good  woman  was  overjoyed 
with  the  prospect  of  returning  to  England  again. 
She  had  been  well  pleased  with  her  residence  in 
India;  but  she  wanted  to  see  again  her  family 
and  home.  But  Minnie  and  Frank  could  not 
leave  the  graceful  apartments  where  the  happiest 
hours  of  their  young  lives  had  been  passed  with- 
out a  heartfelt  sigh  of  regret,  and  even  a  few 
tears  from  Minnie. 

We  will  pass  over,  without  comment,  their 
journey  to  Alexandria,  and  rejoin  our  young 
travellers,  about  a  week  after  quitting  that  port, 
on  board  the  fine  steamship  Persia,  which  is 
rapidly  conveying  them  towards  Southampton. 

Poor  Frank  had  been  very  unhappy  for  many 
days.  His  unrevealed  secret  seemed  to  him  now 
more  weighty  than  ever  before  ;  various  circum- 
stances convinced  him  that  it  must  now  be  told. 
Minnie  was,  they  hoped,  about  to  recover  her 
sight ;  and  the  absence  in  him  of  certain  peculiar- 
ities which  she  remembered  in  her  brother  would 
excite  her  wonder ;  also,  he  feared  that  her  beauty, 
to  startling  in  its  purity,  would  attract  many 
admirers,  and  that  the  brother  be  called  upon  to 
relinquish  his  sister  to  a  lover.  Moreover,  he 
yearned  to  tell  her  of  his  own  passionate  love — 
to  entreat  her  to  become  his  wife.  Alas,  through 
how  terrible  an  ordeal  they  must  both  pass  ere 
he  durst  hope  to  receive  even  her  pardon !  She 
might  never  again  grant  him  trust  or  affection. 
He  trembled  as  he  thought  of  these  things  ;  but, 
cost  what  it  might,  the  confession  could  no  longer 
be  deferred.  Better,  too,  to  make  it  while  on 
the  ocean,  where  she  could  not,  in  her  first  feel- 
ings of  indignant  surprise,  fly  from  him. 

Several  times  already,  during  the  voyage,  he 
had  approached   Minnie,  resolved   to   tell   the 
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talc ;  but  either  some  of  the  passengers  would 
join  them,  or  some  cheerful  greeting  from  hi  r 
would  unnerve  him.  The  words  would  die  upon 
his  lips,  and,  after  an  hour  spent  with  her,  ho 
would  rush  to  his  own  room,  feeling  more  guilty, 
more  miserable  than  before. 

At  length,  one  clear,  still  moonlight  night, 
perceiving  Minnie  alone,  with  a  sudden  feeling 
of  desperate  courage,  he  strode  across  the  deck 
to  the  corner  where  she  was  seated,  and,  in  a 
husky  voice,  exclaimed — 

"Minnie,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  speak  to 
me  until  you  have  listened  to  what  I  must  tell 
you  !  And,  terrible  as  it  will  be  to  believe,  do 
not  imagine  for  an  instant  that  it  is  a  cruel  jest, 
for  I  solemnly  swear  to  you  that  it  is  truth." 

"  Brother,"  she  began,  "  what" — 

"  Hush  !  I  beseech  you  not  to  question  me  !"' 
Then,  in  a  softer,  though  hollow  voice,  he  said: 
"  Ah,  Minnie,  you  once  promised  me  that  no- 
thing in  the  world  should  ever  separate  us !  Will 
you  now  promise  that,  whatever  may  be  my 
secret,  you  will  forgive  and  love  me  still  1" 

"  My  brother,"  again  began  the  young  girl. 

"Yet  no!  Minnie,  don't  promise!  I  have 
no  right  to  ask  such  mercy  from  you.  Minnie, 
I  am  a  wretched  man  !  I  have  fearfully  deceived 
you,  and  too  cowardly  to  tell  you  of  it." 

"My  brother,"  she  answered,  gently  clasping 
his  hand,  "  you  can  have  no  sin  against  mc 
which  should  cause  you  such  distress.  What- 
ever it  be,  I  forgive  you  freely.  Nay,  my  bro- 
ther, don't  tell  me  if  it  gives  such  sorrow,"  she 
continued,  soothingly. 

"Oh,  it  must  be  told!"  he  cried,  wildly. 
"  Don't  call  me  brother ;  I  have  no  right  to  the 
title  !  Minnie,  shrink  from  me ;  I  deserve  it ! 
I  have  deceived  you,  you  and  your  father,  though 
God  knows  I  did  it  believing  it  right.  I  am  net 
your  brother !" 

"  Frank,  you  are  raving — you  are  ill !"  cried 
the  terrified  girl. 

"Hush!  I  am  not  raving.  Letgo  my  hands; 
your  touch  weakens  me  !  But  let  me  kneel 
here  beside  you,  even  while  I  bring  desolation 
to  your  heart  and  to  mine  own." 

After  a  pause,  and  a  violent  struggle  with 
himself,  Frank  began,  in  an  unnaturally  calm 
voice,  his  heart-rending  revelation.  He  told 
Minnie  of  her  brother's  long  illness  and  death — 
of  the  solemn  trust  he  had  given  to  him  of  the 
charge  of  her  father  and  herself — of  his  own 
temptation  to  deceive  them — of  the  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  do  it — of  his  frequent 
struggles  for  courage  to  make  known  to  her  his 
true  position — of  his  passionate  love  for  her, 
which  had  been  first  unveiled  to  his  own  know- 
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ledge  hy  Dr.  Hall's  words ;  how  her  words  Jiad 
then  calmed  the  fever  within  his  soul,  and 
.silenced  his  lips;  how,  in  their  happy  dreamliko 
life  since  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  past,  of 
the  shock  Mr.  Robson's  proposition  had  caused 
him,  and  of  his  thoughts  and  wretchedness  dur- 
ing their  voyage  ;  then  prayed  her  pardon. 

Frank  had  spoken  rapidly,  never  pausing  for 
an  instant  to  think,  or  mark  the  effect  of  his  tale 
upon  his  companion  ;  now  he  noticed  her.  She 
had  leaned  her  head  upon  the  vessel's  side,  and 
pressed  her  hands  upon  her  face  as  he  began, 
and  remained  thus  motionless.  He  prayed  rest- 
lessly that  she  would  look  at  him,  speak,  reproach 
him,  anything  but  this  crushing  stillness.  With 
evident  effort,  she  slowly  raised  her  head,  and 
turned  towards  him  her  face,  colorless  as  a  mar- 
ble statue,  and,  but  for  a  painful  quivering  upon 
the  lips,  as  rigid.  Frank  started  in  terror  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

"  My  God  !  What  have  I  done  ?"  burst  from 
his  lips  ;  then,  with  a  deep  groan,  he  buried  his 
face  in  her  lap,  while  his  whole  frame  shook 
with  the  violence  of  his  emotion. 

"  Hush  !"  said  Minnie,  in  a  voice  so  hollow 
that  it  made  him  shudder ;  and  an  icy  feeling 
of  horror  crept  over  him. 

She  attempted  to  rise ;  he  seized  her  arm, 
exclaiming,  in  an  agonized  tone — 

"  Oh,  will  you  not  speak  to  me  before  you 
£o?  For  mercy's  sake,  don't  leave  me  thus  ! 
Speak  to  me!" 

Minnie  in  vain  tried  to  reply.  At  length,  she 
uttered,  brokenly — 

"Not  now,  I  cannot;  take  me  down  stairs." 

He  mechanically  obeyed,  carried  her  to  tho 
cabin,  and  placed  her  in  the  arms  of  her  attend- 
ant, where  she  fainted;  but  this  he  knew  not 
for  many  days  after. 

Through  the  long  watches  of  that  miserable 
night,  Frank  paced  the  deck ;  at  one  moment 
almost  frantic  at  the  thought  of  the  distress  he 
had  caused — of  the  ruin  which  threatened  them 
both  ;  at  another,  utterly  stupefied  by  the  weight 
of  his  wretchedness. 

As  the  morning  dawned,  he  hastened  <o  Min- 
nie's state-room,  and  besought  Ann  to  tell  him 
of  her ;  the  reply  brought  him  no  consolation. 
She  had  lain  motionless  all  night ;  but  Ann 
knew,  from  the  gasping  sighs  which  now  and 
then  escaped  her,  that  she  had  not  slept. 

Desiring  Ann,  so  soon  as  Minnie  seemed 
aroused,  to  beg  her  to  see  him,  he  turned  away 
to  his  own  room,  and,  throwing  himself  upon 
his  bed,  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  he 
did  not  awake  until  the  day  was  far  advanced. 
He  then  attempted  to  see  Minnie ;  but  she  re- 


fused. He  heard  her  say  :  "Not  to-day;  I  will 
send  for  hirn  when  I  am  strong  enough  to  nee 
him;  but,  nurse,  beg  him  not  to  be  alarmed — 
that  I  am  not  very  sick,  only  weak  from  my 
sudden  illness  last  night — that  I  hope  to  be  up 
again  to-morrow." 

Frank  felt  inexpressibly  touched  by  her  kind 
thoughtfulness  for  him,  even  under  the  intense 
sufferings  he  had  occasioned.  More  heart-sick 
than  before,  he  returned  to  his  cabin.  To  pass 
another  day  and  night  in  this  terrible  suspense — 
it  seemed  an  eternity  of  misery  ;  he  must,  by 
some  method,  communicate  with  Minnie,  or  he 
should  go  mad !  He  seized  pen  and  paper,  and 
wrote  her  a  wild,  incoherent  letter  of  bitter  self- 
reproach  and  passionate  entreaties. 

Frank's  unexpected  dark  revelation  on  the 
previous  evening,  fearful  as  it  was,  had  come 
upon  Minnie  with  a  startling  conviction  that  it 
was  true,  which  paralyzed  her,  and  froze  the 
very  blood  in  her  veins  ;  hence  that  unnatural 
calmness  which  had  so  alarmed  Frank.  On 
recovering  from  the  swoon  into  which  she  had 
fallen,  on  attempting  to  move,  she  had  imagined 
herself  under  the  influence  of  a  hideous  night- 
mare, and  in  that  impression  she  remained  for 
many  hours;  but  at  length  her  mind  awoke  from 
its  stupor  to  the  sad  reality.  She  by  degrees 
recalled,  with  terrible  distinctness,  each  word 
the  young  man  had  spoken,  and  the  vivid  pic- 
ture his  confession  had  drawn  before  her  mind, 
with  an  anguish  of  heart  which  none  but  the 
orphan  and  friendless  can  know ;  then  her 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  young  man  himself, 
and  her  first  feeling  was  of  unmixed  shuddering 
abhorrence  for  his  deception,  so  revolting  to  her 
pure  soul. 

But  a  spirit  so  gentle  could  not  long  harbor 
thoughts  of  bitterness  so  foreign  to  its  nature. 
She  soon  found  herself  remembering  the  many 
and  strong  temptations  to  which  he  had  yielded, 
and  making  excuses  for  him  ;  then  she  began  to 
pity  him  as  she  remembered  his  self-reproach 
— his  deep  suffering  through  his  single  fault. 
And  had  he  not,  after  all,  been  actuated  by  an 
earnest,  however  mistaken,  desire  to  fulfil  his 
vow  to  her  brother?  And  how  nobly— how 
generously  he  had  fulfilled  it !  How  disinte- 
restedly and  faithfully  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  their  service  !  How  untroubled  her  father's 
dying  hours  had  been  made  through  his  untiring 
care!  She  recollected,  with  gratitude,  his  con- 
tinual self-sacrifice  for  her  pleasure;  that  his 
sole  thought  had  ever  seemed  to  be  her  happi- 
ness ;  that  his  unvarying  affection  had  made  the 
last  few  months  the  most  serene  and  freo  from 
care  of  her  life  ;  and  when  she  recalled  to  mind 
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the  serene  joy  of  her  father  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  leaving  her  under  the  protecting  care  of  so 
>  1  a  brother,  she  almost  persuaded  herself  that 
(rank  had  done  well  to  deceive  him.  I  say 
almost,  for  Minnie  had  been  nurtured  in  the 
correct  principle:  "Truth  above-  all  things," 
and,  judged  by  that  principle,  she  felt  that  ho 
had  done  wrong.  But  should  his  one  fault  annul 
his  many  virtues,  which  none  knewso  thoroughly 
as  herself?  Assuredly  not;  such  ingratitude  in 
her  would  be  a  greater  fault  by  far  than  his  had 
been.  Oh,  she  would  love  him  still!  He  should 
still  be  her  brother.  She  would  see  him  in  the 
morning  ;  she  would  speak  gently  and  affection- 
ately to  him ;  he  should  not  feel  himself  for- 
saken ! 

At  this  moment,  his  letter  was  handed  her; 
its  tone  of  anguish  touched  her  deeply.  She  saw 
how  severely  he  was  suffering  in  this  suspense  ; 
the  would  see  him  at  once.  Summoning  all  her 
strength,  she  sent  for  Frank.  We  will  discreetly 
close  the  door  upon  their  meeting,  nor  seek  to 
hear  even  a  breath  of  her  softly  whispered  par- 
don, her  soothing  words,  or  of  his  passionate  re- 
pentance and  love.  Under  her  gentle  influence, 
the  fever  within  him  became  gradually  allayed  ; 
and  he  left  her  presence  not  less  self-condemned, 
but  composed  and  strengthened  to  bear  whatever 
consequences  to  himself  his  fault  might  bring, 
and  with  a  new  adoration  for  Minnie  in  his  heart, 
compared  with  which  his  former  love,  intense 
as  it  had  been,  seemed  unworthy.  She  now 
shone  before  him  as  a  heaven-inspired  being,  as 
truly  an  angel  in  spirit  as  she  had  always  appeared 
to  him  in  form. 

Minnie  had  suffered  more  during  the  long  in- 
terview than  she  had  allowed  Frank  to  perceive; 
and  as  soon  as  he  left  her  she  threw  herself 
exhausted  upon  the  bed,  and  fell  asleep.  She 
could  not  rise  above  the  weight  of  heart-grief, 
which  so  heavily  oppressed  her,  truly  as  she  had 
forgiven  Frank  as  the  cause  of  it.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage,  she  lay  physically  help- 
less as  a  child.  The  news  soon  spread  through 
the  vessel  that  she  had  been  taken  ill  suddenly, 
and,  as  she  received  daily  visits  from  Frank,  as 
well  as  from  the  lady  passengers,  who  were  all 
interested  in  her,  no  one  sought  to  know  more. 
With  one  family  in  particular,  a  naval  officer  and 
his  wife,  Minnie  entertained  the  most  friendly 
relations.  This  kind  couple  had  already  invited 
their  young  friends  to  go  with  them  to  their 
home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  spend  there  a 
few  days  previous  to  their  departure  for  France; 
this  had  been  gratefully  declined  until  the  im- 
portant business  which  was  the  object  of  their 
journey  should   have  been   attended  to.     Now 
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Minnie  was  so  feeble  that  she  gladly  accepted 
the  hospitable  invitation,  which  was  so  kindly 
renewed,  to  place  herself,  for  a  few  days  at  least, 
under  the  motherly  care  of  Mrs.  Leighton. 

It  was  arranged  that  Frank  should  proceed 
alone  to  Paris,  attend  to  his  employers'  affairs, 
and  see  the  oculist;  and,  if  he  thought  Minnie's 
sight  might  be  restored,  the  Leightons  would 
hapten  their  departure  for  the  Continent,  where 
they  had  intended  to  spend  a  few  months  in 
travelling,  bring  Minnie  to  Paris,  and  remain 
with  her  during  the  necessary  operations.  How 
grateful  our  two  young  friends  felt  for  this  kind 
thoughtfulness  none  but  themselves  could  know. 
Together  they  praised  God  that  he  brought  to 
them  such  friends  in  their  trying  emergency. 

Frank's  first  impulse  was  to  entreat  Minnie 
to  conceal  from  their  friends  their  true  position ; 
but,  bravely  conquering  this  weakness,  he  re- 
quested her  to  inform  Mrs.  Leighton  of  it,  and 
ask  her  advice.  Still,  he  besought  the  young 
girl  not  to  abandon  him,  but  to  trust  him  as  here- 
tofore; told  her  again  how  every  feeling  of  his 
soul  was  centred  in  her ;  and  entreated  her  to 
think  favorably  of  him,  to  try  and  love  him  ;  and 
not  now,  but  hereafter,  when  he  had  proved 
himself  trustworthy,  to  give  him,  if  her  feelings 
would  allow,  the  dearer  right  of  a  husband  to 
protect  her.  To  these  entreaties,  Minnie  avoided 
a  reply,  and  Frank  forbore  to  exact  from  her 
even  a  conditional  promise,  yearningly  as  his 
heart  longed  for  some  ray  of  hope  for  the  future, 
to  which  he  might  turn  for  consolation  in  their 
present  unhappy  separation. 

A  few  hours  after  landing  in  Southampton, 
they  parted  ;  she,  with  her  faithful  Ann,  accom- 
panied Captain  and  Mrs.  Leighton  to  their  home, 
while  he  pursued  his  solitary  journey  through 
France  in  a  despondency  of  spirit  which  neither 
the  kind  farewell  of  Minnie,  nor  the  novelty  of 
scene  and  people  among  which  he  was  passing, 
had  power  to  soften  for  many  days.  The  hours 
passed  wearily,  wearily  without  the  gentle  pre- 
sence which  had  brightened  his  daily  life  during 
the  past  year. 

Minnie,  meanwhile,  after  her  arrival  at  Cliff 
Hall,  the  picturesque,  sea-girt  home  of  the  Leigh- 
tons,  sought  an  early  opportunity  of  felling  her 
strange  tale  to  Mrs.  Leighton.  The  indignation, 
the  horror  of  that  good  lady  against  our  poor 
hero  was  unbounded.  Her  quickly  roused,  im- 
petuous nature  refused  to  listen  to  or  weigh  the 
temptations  which  had  prompted  his  conduct. 
"  It  was  treacherous,  villainous,  contemptible — 
a  perfect  Yankee  trick."  (Dear  Mrs.  Leighton, 
you  have  learned  to  know  the  Yankees  more 
kindlv  now.) 
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Minnie  sought  in  vain  to  still  her  vehemence. 
Impelled  by  her  generous  heart,  she  embraced 
the  young  girl  enthusiastically,  besought  her  to 
think  no  more  of  the  unworthy  villain,  but  to 
remain  with  them,  to  ho  their  dearly  beloved 
daughter,  to — Her  kind  words  were  abruptly 
stopped  by  the  entrance  of  Ann,  and  her  excla- 
mation :  "Minnie  is  fainting,  Mrs.  Leighton  !" 
They  raised  the  young  girl  upon  the  bed,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  consciousness; 
but  the  swoon  was  followed  by  strong  chills  and 
hot  fevers,  which  lasted,  with  almost  unchanging 
violence,  during  several  weeks,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  physician  to  check  the  disease, 
and  the  kind,  motherly  care  of  Mrs.  Leighton, 
and  left  the  frail  young  girl  in  a  state  of  prostra- 
tion which  caused  her  excellent  friends  deep 
anxiety  for  her  ultimate  recovery.  During  her 
long  illness,  it  seemed  as  though  the  sad  cause 
of  it  was  ever  oppressing  her  mind.  Her  feeble, 
plaintive  voice  would  frequently  entreat  "  her 
dear  Mrs.  Leighton  not  to  judge  her  poor  brother 
(as  she  still  called  Frank)  so  harshly;  that  ho 
was  so  kind,  so  noble,  that  she  loved  him  so 
dearly."  Mrs.  Leighton  would  reply :  "  Very 
well,  my  darling,  only  keep  quiet  and  get  well," 
which  would  silence  the  sufferer  for  a  time  ;  then 
she  would  again  restlessly  renew  her  prayers. 
She  once  said  to  good  Captain  Leighton  :  "  Do 
you  know  of  it,  my  dear  sir?  Oh,  you  do  not 
blame  him  so  severely !"  And  his  assurance 
that  "he  could  not  understand  his  wife's  account, 
that  he  felt  no  prejudices  against  Frank,  and 
would  form  no  opinion  until  she  got  well,  and 
could  tell  him  calmly  the  whole  story,"  gave  her 
more  comfort. 

She  had  been  many  days  convalescent  ere  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  allow  her  to  tell  the  tale 
she  was  so  eager  to  communicate  to  Captain 
Leighton.  At  length,  one  fair  morning,  after 
having  carried  the  fragile  form  of  the  young  girl 
in  his  arms  to  the  summer-house,  and  having 
placed  her  upon  a  couch  in  a  position  from 
which  she  could  gaze  out  upon  the  Channel  and 
some  of  the  most  striking  points  of  scenery 
around  them,  and  receive  strength  from  the  soft 
summer  winds  which  sported  through  the  arbor, 
her  kind  host  seated  himself  beside  her,  saying : 
"My  daughter,  I  will  listen  to  you  now  if  you 
feel  strong  enough  to  tell  me  of" — 

"  Yes — oh,  yes,  my  dear  sir !  Let  me  now," 
she  interrupted  eagerly  and  began  her  account 
of  her  eventful  life  in  India. 

At  first,  like  his  wife  and  Minnie  herself,  in- 
dignant censure  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  ; 
but  the  young  girl  spoke  so  eloquently  of  "  her 
brother's"  untiring  care  of  her  dying  father,  of 


his  unselfish,  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  herself, 
and  drew  such  touching  pictures  of  their  simple, 
happy  life  in  Bombay,  that  the  warm-hearted  old 
officer  found  himself  insensibly  led  to  admire 
and  esteem  the  young  man;  and  when  Minnie 
had  ended,  ho  was  almost  as  energetic  in  his 
praises  of  Frank  as  his  fair  companion  her.se-lf. 
He  detested  falsehood,  and  gave  the  fault  its  full 
and  just  censure ;  but  he  was  too  generous  a 
nature  himself  not  to  appreciate  noble  conduct 
in  another.  He  felt  that,  notwithstanding  this 
single  stain  upon  his  otherwise  fair  character, 
Frank  still  merited  entire  confidence,  and  was 
worthy  of  the  charge  ho  had  hitherto  so  beauti- 
fully fulfilled. 

These  sentiments  from  the  lips  of  one  so  re- 
spected by  her,  cheered  and  lightened  Minnie's 
heart,  as  it  had  not  been  since  that  night  when 
Frank's  confession  had  changed  its  previous  soft 
sunlight  of  happiness  to  the  stern  darkness  of 
misery.  Minnie  thanked  her  generous  host 
again  and  again  for  his  charitable  judgment, 
then  said — 

"  It  is  very  strange  that  he  has  not  yet  written 
us  !     I  do  so  long  to  hear  from  him  !" 

"I  have  had  a  letter  for  you,  dear  child,"  an- 
swered Captain  Leighton,  "  for  some  weeks,  but 
was  forbidden  by  the  physician  to  give  it  to  you, 
lest  it  should  be  too  exciting  to  you  in  your 
weak  state.  But  you  arc  so  much  stronger  now; 
here  it  is,  my  love." 

Minnie  seized  it,  and  kissed  it  joyfully,  broke 
the  seal,  then  said,  in  a  wistful  tone — 

"  Oh,  that  I%;ould  read  it !  Will  you  read  it 
for  me,  sir?" 

Captain  Leighton  did  so  with  much  emotion. 
He  felt  strongly  moved  by  its  tone  of  respectful, 
deep  affection.     Frank  wrote  her  of  the  hopes 

of  her  cure,  which  his  visit  to  Doctor  B , 

in  Paris,  had  excited  within  him,  and  also  urged 
her  to  tell  Captain  Leighton  and  his  wife  of  the 
wrong  which  he  had  done  her. 

"  He  is  a  true,  noble  soul !"  exclaimed  Captain 
Leighton,  closing  the  letter. 

"May  I  answer  it  at  once?"  asked  Minnie, in 
a  voice  choked  with  tears. 

"Yes,  my  child;  but  first  listen  to  me  awhile. 
The  world  would  not  allow  you  to  return  with 
him  now,  knowing  what  you  do,  without  cen- 
sure, nor  would  it  be  right ;  remain  for  the  pre- 
sent with  my  wife  and  myself.  We  will  go  to 
Paris  with  you  ;  then  you  must  travel  with  us, 
and  be  our  child.  If  afterwards  you  find  that 
you  cannot  be  happy  without  Frank,  then  we 
must  consent  to  give  you  up  to  him ;  but  if  your 
regard  for  him  is  only  as  for  a  brother,  then,  my 
love,  remain  with  us  forever  as  a  dearly  treasured 
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daughter,  for  indeed  my  wife  and  I  both  love 
yoa  tenderly,  and  the  idea  of  parting  from  you 
is  very  painful  to  us.  And  who  knows,  my 
darling/'  he  continued,  jestingly,  "  but  that  fate 
may  have  destined  that  title  to  be  yours  in  very 
truth  ?  for  when  my  son  comes  home,  who  can 
tell  what  may  happen  ?  I  can  answer  for  him 
(for  he  is  the  moral  image  of  his  good  mother) 
that  the  impulsive,  tender-hearted  boy  will  be 
desperately  enamored  of  your  rarely  lovely  self 
at  the  first  glance.  His  effect  upon  you  is  far 
less  certain,  for,  though  a  manly- looking  fellow, 
he  is  no  Adonis  ;  mais  nous  verrons." 

With  these  words,  the  generous-hearted  cap- 
tain laughingly  kissed  away  the  tears  which  were 
rapidly  falling  upon  Minnie's  too  fair  cheeks. 

"  Hush  !  hush,  my  pet !"  he  cried,  "  don't  do 
that.  You '11  make  a  sturdy  old  seaman  break 
down  presently,  and  that  would  be  a  pretty  state 
of  affairs;  don't  talk  now.  Just  let  me  lift  you 
home  again,  and  let  us  write  to  this  dear  brother ; 
or  stay — shall  I  bring  material  here  to  you  ?  It 
will  be  more  quiet  here." 

He  did  so,  and,  under  her  direction,  wrote  to 
Frank,  telling  him  of  Minnie's  illness,  but  that 
she  was  again  well,  and  would,  in  a  few  days, 
accompany  her  friends  to  Paris,  naming  the  hotel 
at  which  they  should  lodge. 

It  was  at  first  rather  difficult  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Leighton  that  Frank  did  not  deserve  the  severe 
censure  she  had  supposed  ;  but  Minnie  had  so 
many  instances  to  relate  of  his  goodness  that, 
by  the  time  the  party  reached  Paris,  the  good 
lady  was  quite  ready  to  greet  our  hero  with  the 
frank  cordiality  habitual  to  her. 

Frank's  joy  at  again  meeting  his  beloved  Min- 
nie was  sadly  shadowed  as  he  remarked  the  traces 
of  suffering  which  illness  had  left  upon  her  in 
the  marble  paleness  and  transparency  of  her 
complexion,  the  increased  delicacy  of  her  ex- 
quisite features,  the  fragility  of  her  frame,  and, 
above  all,  the  heaven-illumined  peace  which 
shone  upon  her  pure,  high  brow,  and  pervaded 
her  whole  being.  To  the  eyes  of  the  lover  she 
seemed  already  above  earth,  too  pure,  too  holy  to 
dwell  among  the  children  of  men ;  but  her  friends 
had  no  such  anxious  fears.  They  remarked  how 
rapidly  she  was  regaining  her  strength,  spoke 
hopefully  of  the  success  of  their  visit  to  the 
oculist,  and  of  their  intention  of  taking  her  after- 
wards to  travel  with  them.  Frank's  fears  gra- 
dually lessened  to  give  place  to  a  new  cause 
of  anxiety  ;  he  perceived  that  they  had  made 
arrangements  for  Minnie,  without  any  reference 
to  him.  Was  it  their  design  to  separate  her  from 
him? 

He  was  not  left  long  in  suspense.     Captain 


Leighton,  in  a  private  conversation  with  him, 
told  him  of  the  love  his  wife  and  himself  felt  for 
the  young  girl,  and  of  their  wish  to  keep  her 
always  with  them,  but  that,  if  she  desired,  they 
would  yield  her  to  him.  He  demanded  only  that 
in  the  mean  time  Frank  should  not  urge  her  to  a 
decision,  but  should  act  only  as  a  trusty  friend 
towards  her.  Frank  was  forced  to  confess,  dis- 
agreeable as  was  this  plan  to  himself,  that  it  was 
correct,  and  showed  a  true  regard  for  Minnie's 
welfare  on  the  part  of  her  kind  friends.  He 
promised  Captain  Leighton  to  endeavor  to  con- 
form to  his  desires,  but  acknowledged  that  he 
should  find  it  difficult  to  do  so. 

On  the  following  day,  Dr.  B saw  Minnie, 

pronounced  that  her  disease  had  been  caused  by 
too  great  a  strain  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  in  do- 
ing fine  drawing  and  embroidery,  and  that  it  was 
curable,  but  that  the  process  would  be  tedious, 
and  sometimes  painful.  She  must  be  confined 
for  many  days  in  a  very  dark  room,  and  kept 
free  from  excitement,  besides  which  several  ope- 
rations would  be  necessary.  These  conditions 
gave  the  young  girl  no  uneasiness  on  her  own 
account;  but  she  could  not  bear  that  her  friends 
should  confine  themselves  with  her  while  there 
was  so  much  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed. 

To  gratify  her,  therefore,  they  were  forced  to 
leave  her  for  many  hours  each  day  under  the 
care  of  Ann,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
leave  her  dear  young  lady  except  when  Frank, 
as  he  often  did,  insisted  upon  remaining  with 
Minnie,  stating  that  he  had  already  visited  the 
places  which  were  to  be  the  objects  of  interest 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leighton  during  that  day. 
Captain  Leighton  had  no  doubts  about  leaving 
the  young  man  alone  with  her,  confident  that 
he  was  too  honorable  to  take  advantage  of  their 
absence  to  break  his  promise  to  him. 

At  length  came  the  day  in  which  the  last  and 
most  trying  operation  was  to  be  performed.  Mrs. 
Leighton  was  too  much  excited  to  remain  in  the 
room.  The  captain,  Frank,  and  the  devoted  Ann 
sat  near  the  young  girl,  who  alone  of  the  whole 
group  remained  calm,  and  apparently  free  from 
anxiety.  Although  Ann  made  a  great  effort  to 
copy  her  example,  the  good  woman  was  trem- 
bling in  every  limb.  Captain  Leighton  vainly 
tried  to  conceal  his  anxiety  under  a  forced  levity 
of  manner  and  conversation,  while  Frank's 
rapidly  varying  color  and  eager  eye  betrayed  his 
agitation.  The  physician  himself  looked  at  the 
delicate  girl  in  evident  fear,  lest  she  could  not 
bear  the  operation.  He  told  her  it  would  be 
longer  and  more  painful  than  any  she  had  yet 
undergone,  and  asked  her  if  she  felt  sure  of  her 
strength  to  surfer  it. 
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"  Oh,  yes !"  she  replied,  in  her  usual  quiet 
tones.  '•  Fear  not  lor  me,  good  friends ;  I  am 
not  afraid  !" 

And,  during  the  minute  and  delicate  operation 
which  followed,  she  sat  pale  and  calm  as  a  sta- 
tue. Suddenly  they  were  startled  by  a  loud  cry 
from  her;  and,  with  one  bound  towards  Frank, 
she  threw  her  arms  around  him,  exclaiming : 
"  .My  brother,  I  see  you  !" 

He  clasped  her  passionately  to  his  heart  for 
one  second  ;  the  next  he  would  have  fallen  from 
his  chair  but  for  the  support  of  her  arm.  Over- 
come by  his  emotions,  he  had  fainted  for  the 
second  time  in  his  life.  He  soon  revived  under 
Ann's  care,  while  the  physician  drew  Minnie 
away,  and  again  consigned  her  for  a  few  days  to 
the  darkened  chamber,  into  which  light  should 
be  allowed  to  penetrate  by  degrees,  until  her  eyes 
became  strong  enough  to  bear  the  full  brightness 
of  day  ;  but  the  night  of  that  chamber  was  made 
bright  by  the  radiant  stars  of  joy  and  hope  beam- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  the  group  there  assembled. 
Minnie  received  with  deep  gratitude  the  caresses 
and  expressions  of  pleasure  and  love  of  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Leighton,  and  the  congratulations  of 
her  good  Ann,  and  modestly  thanked    Doctor 

B for  his  beneficent  care,  and  for  the  praises 

of  her  fortitude,  which  he  lavished  upon  her. 
Frank  said  not  a  word,  but  sat  at  her  feet,  his 
face  pressed  upon  her  hands  in  uncontrollable 
agitation. 

The  Leightons  sought  not  to  prevent  him. 
Why  should  they  ?  Had  not  her  first  thought, 
her  first  look,  upon  recovering  her  sight,  been 
for  him?  Her  action  had  clearly  revealed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  kind  couple  the  power  and  depth  of 
her  love  towards  the  young  man ;  and  they  had 
too  much  good  sense  and  kindness  of  heart  to 
desire  that,  for  their  selfish  gratification,  she 
should  stifle  so  genuine  a  feeling. 

A  half  hour  passed,  and  Frank  still  retained 
his  position  at  Minnie's  feet,  and  his  silence; 
then,  abruptly  rising,  he  left  the  room.  His 
friends  watched  his  strange  conduct  with  sur- 
prise ;  they  could  not  understand  it,  but  we  may. 
He  felt  that,  if  he  staid  longer,  his  heart  must 
burst  with  its  throbbings.  or  his  lips  break  the 
silence  to  which  his  promise  to  Captain  Leigh- 
ton  bound  him.  He  did  not  return  until  even- 
ing, by  which  time  he  had  regained  the  habitual 
lively  manner  which  had  hitherto  made  him  so 
entertaining  and  welcome  a  companion  in  the 
dark  room  of  the  sufferer. 

In  a  few  days,  light  sufficient  was  allowed  in 
Minnie's  chamber  to  admit  of  the  young  man's 
reading  aloud.  He  chose  his  former  accustomed 
seat  at  the  young  girl's  feet,  and  began,  at  her 


request,  one  of  her  favorite  poems.     He  had  read 
but  a  few  pages,  when  Minnie  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Frank,  does  it  not  remind  you  of  our 
happy  evenings  in  India  ?"  Then,  bending  over 
him,  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dearest  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Leighton,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  are  you  unhappy  now?" 

"No,  no,  my  dear  friend,"  hastily  answered 
Minnie.  "  In  many  respects  I  am  far  happier 
at  present,  blessed  with  such  noble,  generous 
friends"  (taking  Mrs.  Leigliton's  h.and  with  an 
affectionate  pressure),  "  and  with  restored  sight. 
How  grateful  I  feel !  But  I  have  been  overcome 
with  recollections  of  past  pleasures,  which  may 
never  return.  It  is  only  that  thus  we  used  gene- 
rally to  pass  our  hours  together;"  and  the  young 
girl's  tears  choked  her  voice. 

"  Ah,  wife,"  broke  in  the  good  captain,  in  a 
tone  in  which  jest  and  sadness  were  strangely 
blended,  "  I  foresee  that  we  must  make  up  our 
minds,  after  all,  to  give  up  our  daughter  again 
to  this  young  scapegrace !" 

Frank  darted  a  glance  of  inexpressible  grati- 
tude towards  the  speaker,  then  buried  his  face, 
after  his  usual  fashion  when  deeply  affected,  in 
Minnie's  hands ;  still  he  said  nothing.  What 
need  of  words  ?  His  eyes  had  long  betrayed 
eloquently  the  tale  his  lips  were  forbidden  to 
utter. 

Captain  Leighton  looked  half  sorrowfully, 
half  pleasantly  upon  the  young  couple,  then 
continued — 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  Howard ;  you  have 
borne  the  test  to  which  I  put  your  self-command 
heroically.  I  absolve  you  now  from  your  pro- 
mise ;  still,  I  do  wish  that  you  would  leave  our 
daughter  unfettered  by  any  promise,  free  to  look 
around  her,  and  make  her  own  choice  until  you 
return  from  India.  You  must  also  look  among 
other  fair  ones  of  earth  ;  you  may  find  yourself 
better  suited.  Who  can  tell  ?  If  you  both  bear 
unchanged  the  ordeal  of  so  long  an  absence, 
then  I — we  will,  with  perfect  confidence,  trust 
our  gentle  girl  to  your  care.  Have  you  not  a 
word  to  say,  Howard?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 
"  Why,  the  boy  is  sobbing,  as  1  live ;  and  Min- 
nie, too,  is  spoiling  her  beautiful  eyes ;  and  my 
wife  joining  them,  I  declare  !  I  can't  allow- 
that  !"  he  cried,  good  humoredly.  "  Such  weak- 
ness !  Cheer  up,  my  boy ;  tell  me — when  are 
you  going  back  to  India?" 

"  I — I  did  not  think  of  going  back,  sir." 

"  Not  going  back !  Why,  how  is  your  business 
to  be  settled?" 

"  By  letter,  sir,  unless" — 

"  Brother,  you  ought  to  go,"  whispered  Min- 
nie. 
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"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  believe  you  are  right," 
he  answered.  Then,  turning  to  Captain  Leigh- 
ton,  he  said  :  "  But  Minnie  thinks,  and  she  is 
right,  that  it  would  seem  ungrateful  to  Robson 
&.  Co.  should  I  now  leave  their  service  without 
first  going  to  them  to  explain  my  present  posi- 
tion and  future  prospects.  Do  you  agree  with 
us,  sir?" 

'•Most  undoubtedly!  I  am  glad  you  think 
so  correctly  about  it ;  but  you  look  as  gloomy 
as  though  you  were  to  be  sent  to  Siberia  instead 
of  taking  a  voluntary  journey  to  your  old  friends. 
Are  you  unwilling  to  go?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  is  not  that !  I  do  desire  to  see 
them  (those  noble-hearted  brothers)  once  more, 
and  to  thank  them  for  their  generous  trust  in 
me,  and  for  their  rare  kindness  to  Minnie.  I 
must  tell  them,  too,  of  the  benevolent  friends  in 
whose  care  I  shall  have  left  my  sister ;  for  they 
are  so  good,  they  will  appreciate  your  value,  and 
rejoice  with  Minnie.  And  I*' — here  his  voice 
faltered — "I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  them. 
For  many  reasons,  I  do  wish  to  go ;  but  the  voy- 
age is  so  long,  the  separation  so  hard  from  Min- 
nie, and" — 

"Tut,  tut,  my  boy;  it  will  soon  pass.  You'll 
be  back  again  in  less  than  six  months ;  and, 
meanwhile,  we  shall  take  good  care  of  Minnie, 
show  her  about  the  world,  let  her  see  and  be 
seen,  for  truly  '  so  fair  a  flower  was  never  born 
to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  aii^  of  an  American  wilderness.  Say, 
wife,  how  do  you  like  Lcighton's  improvement 
of  Gray  t  By  the  by,  Howard,  I  wish  before  you 
return  you  would  extend  your  visit  to  the  United 
States,  take  possession  of  your  funds,  and  bring 
them  over  to  us.  We  could  easily  find  you  some 
pleasant  occupation  in  England,  and  then  wa 
should  still  keep  our  darling  near  us ;  indeed 
you  must,  for  it  will  break  my  dear  wife's  heart, 
as  well  as  mine,  to  part  with  our  pet." 

"  Oh,  dear  friends  !"  exclaimed  Minnie,  start- 
ing up,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  the  good 
captain  and  his  wife,  "  how  you  all  love  to  spoil 
me !  What  deep  cause  for  gratitude  I  have  that 
I,  an  orphan,  without  a  claim  upon  any  living 
being,  am  thus  surrounded  by  generous,  devoted 
friends !  What  have  I  done  to  merit  these  bless- 
ings ?  What  return  can  I  make  for  such  favors? 
I  can  only  love  you  dearly,  dearly" — 

Captain  Leighton  pressed  her  to  him  for  one 
instant,  then  laughingly  thrust  her  away,  saying — 

"Have  a  care ;  yon  youth  is  watching  us  with 
a  jealous  eye." 

"  I  defy  any  of  you  to  see  the  '  green-eyed 
monster'  in  my  eyes  in  this  twilight,"  responded 
Frank,  in  the  same  jesting  tone.     "  And  as  for 


jealousy,  if  you  kiss  my  sister  1  '11  kiss  jour 
wife."  Then,  approaching  Mrs.  Leighton,  ho 
kissed  her  hand,  adding  earnestly :  "  My  dear 
lady,  your  love  and  kindness  to  my  Minnie  have 
endeared  you  inexpressibly  to  my  heart.  May 
I  not,  too,  claim" — 

"  Oh,  good  mother,"  interrupted  Minnie,  "  em- 
brace us  both  !"  and,  laying  her  arm  upon  Frank's 
neck,  knelt  beside  him  before  the  kind  lady,  who, 
while  she  ful  filled  their  request,  could  not  restrain 
the  tears  which  she  had  with  difficulty  checked 
during  the  preceding  conversation. 

"Here  comes  thegar^on  to  announce  dinner!" 
cried  Captain  Leighton.  "  'Tis  lucky;  otherwise 
the  bad  example  of  my  tender-hearted  wife  would 
have  infected  us  all." 

A  day  or  two  later,  Minnie  was  allowed  to 
enter  a  bright  room,  and  look  with  unshaded 
eyes  upon  the  friends  she  loved,  and  the  next 
day  to  ride  out,  and  gaze  upon  the  green  trees, 
and  flowers,  and  heavens,  for  the  sight  of  which 
she  had  so  often  yearned  during  her  temporary 
blindness.  As  she  stepped  from  the  carriage  into 
the  lovely  Pare  de  Monceaux,  where  she  took  her 
first  ride,  she  fell  impulsively  upon  her  knees, 
and,  with  quivering  lips,  blessed  God  for  his  great 
mercy  unto  her. 

Then  followed  a  few  brief,  happy  days  for  our 
young  friends,  perhaps  the  happiest  they  had  ever 
yet  known.  Together  they  visited  the  interesting 
sights  in  Paris,  and  journeyed  among  its  beauti- 
ful environs.  Captain  Leighton  and  his  wife 
were  the  most  discreet  of  chaperones,  always 
keeping  near  them,  yet  never  near  enough  to 
restrain  the  conversation  of  '  their  children,'  as 
they  now  called  our  youngfriends.  True,  Frank 
and  Minnie  were  bound  by  no  formal  betrothal ; 
but  their  confidence  in  each  ether  was  so  entire 
that  they  needed  no  promise  to  make  their  sim- 
ple hearts  happy. 

At  length  came  the  sad  parting  day.  Frank 
could  no  longer  delay  his  return  to  India ;  and 
Captain  Leighton  was  anxious  to  take  his  wifo 
and  daughter  from  the  heat  of  Paris  to  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  Switzerland,  where  their  son  was 
to  meet  them.  Frank  courageously  forbore  to 
demand  from  Minnie  any  promise  for  the  future  ; 
but  he  felt  that  her  heart  would  remain  as  un- 
changeably true  to  him  as  he  knew  his  to  be  for 
her.  With  many  a  heartfelt  embrace  and  fervent 
farewell,  the  party  separated. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Frank  on  his  long, 
lonely  journey,  nor  Minnie  and  her  kind  friends 
through  their  pleasant  wanderings.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  young  Richard  Leighton  met  them  at  Geneva, 
and,  even  as  his  father  had  said,  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  fall  in  love  with  our  Minnie  at  first 
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Bight ;  but  his  mother  soon  warned  him  of  the 
i'utility  of  any  such  inclination  on  his  part,  and 
lie  wisely  restrained  his  budding  affection  within 
the  limits  of  brotherly  tenderness,  reserving  his 
devotion  for  a  certain  beauteous  Lady  Sarah  F., 
with  whom,  although  she  makes  our  friend  Rich- 
ard very  happy,  our  story  has  no  concern. 

Frank's  friends,  the  brothers  Robson,  welcomed 
his  return  joyfully,  heard  his  tale  with  much 
astonishment,  rejoiced  with  him  in  his  good  for- 
tune ;  then,  bidding  him  a  fervent  "  God  bless 
you,"  and  promising  to  visit  him  at  some  future 
day  in  England,  parted  from  him  with  regret. 

Frank  returned  to  Europe,  paid  a  short  visit 
to  his  friends,  who  were  by  this  time  sojourning 
for  the  winter  in  Italy,  then  left  them  to  revisit 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  his  future  residence  in  Europe. 
He  found  his  step-sister,  for  whom  he  had  ever 
retained  a  tender  regard,  just  budding  into  wo- 
manhood, and  persuaded  her  father  to  allow  her 
to  accompany  him  on  his  return,  and  remain  a 
few  years  in  Europe  that  she  might  prosecute 
certain  accomplishments  for  which  she  showed 
decided  taste.  (Friendly  reader,  I  am  that  sister. 
After  several  years  spent  in  improvement  at 
school,  and  in  joy  in  his  bright  home,  I  have 
returned  to  my  father  and  family,  and  my  plea- 
sant American  home,  though  but  for  a  brief 
visit.) 

On  our  arrival  in  England,  we  found  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Leighton,  with  Minnie,  eager  to  wel- 
come us.  I  gazed  upon  Minnie  with  a  feeling 
of  adoration,  which  the  intercourse  of  years  has 
rather  strengthened  than  lessened.  I  have  seen 
many  elegant  and  lovely  good  women,  but  never 
such  an  angel  face,  such  lustrous,  holy  eyes  ! 
Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  pair 
of  such  eyes  in  the  universe  ;  and  her  spirit  is  as 
holy  and  serene  as  her  face.  My  brother  asserts 
that  she  has  been  his  saviour ;  and  may  her  in- 
fluence not  have  been  quite  lost  upon  him.  May 
he  to  whom  I  have  promised  soon  to  give  my 
aid  and  loving  presence  in  his  path  through  life 
find  cause  to  bless  our  "Sister  Minnie"  that 
she  taught  his  wife,  by  her  beautiful  example, 
that  a  pure  mind,  loving  heart,  and  gentle  spirit 
are  a  woman's  truest  source  of  influence  upon 
earth. 

About  one  year  after  our  arrival  in  England, 
during  one  of  my  long  vacations  from  school, 
there  was  a  double  wedding  at  Cliff  Hall.  Frank 
and  Minnie,  Lady  Sarah  F.  and  Richard  Leigh- 
ton,  acting  as  principals,  Florence  F.  (Lady 
Sarah's  sister)  and  I,  with  our  cavaliers  (pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  us,  but  not  to  the  public) 
serving  as  attendants  to  both  parties. 


We  were  a  .happy  travelling-party  who,  a  few 
days  later,  "steamed"  up  the  Rhine,  spending  a 
few  days  at  various  points  of  interest  ;  then 
wended  our  way  among  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  mountains  of  Saxon  Switzerland. 

Four  years  have  flown  since  then,  yet  dear 
Frank  remains  as  truly  in  love  with  "  Sister 
Minnie,"  as  he  still  calls  her,  as  on  that 
memorable  day  when  I  first  saw  their  meeting. 
May  my  future  home  and  yours,  my  young  read- 
ers, bo  as  bright  and  happy  as  theirs !  I  have 
begged  their  leave  to  write  their  simple,  and  yet 
strange  story,  hoping  it  may  afford  you  a  little 
of  the  interest  in  the  reading  which  the  hearing 
did  to  your  friend,  the  writer. 


CROMWELL'S  LAST  INTERVIEW  WITH 
HIS  FAVORITE  DAUGHTER. 

(See  Plate.) 

The  favorite  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  Elizabeth  Claypole,  the  wife  of  John  Clay- 
pole,  Esquire,  whom  Cromwell  created  Lord 
Claypole.  She  was  a  lady  of  eminent  virtue 
and  piety,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  leaning  to- 
wards the  royal  interest,  and  to  have  disapproved 
of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  her  illustrious 
father.  Mrs.  Claypole  died  on  the  sixth  of 
August,  1658,  at  Hampton  Court,  after  a  long 
and  distressing  illness,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nine. 

Tradition  says  that  in  the  last  interview  which 
she  had  with  her  father,  feeling  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  and  assuming  the  privilege  of 
the  dying,  she  spoke  in  very  strong  terms  of  the 
Protector's  career,  and  even  urged  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  whom  she  regarded 
as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  realm.  Of  course 
this  remonstrance  was  extremely  painful  to  the 
Protector,  but  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
utterly  ineffectual.  When  the  decease  of  his 
daughter  was  announced  to  him,  Cromwell  was 
coniined  to  bed  with  the  gout.  His  biographer, 
speaking  of  her  death,  says  :  "  He  never  recovered 
this  blow.  He  got  on  horseback  in  the  park  at 
Hampton  Court,  on  Friday,  the  20th  of  August ; 
but  on  the  next  day,  symptoms  of  fever  ap- 
peared ;  on  Tuesday  he  was,  by  the  advice  of  his 
physicians,  removed  from  Hampton  Court  to 
Whitehall  for  better  air;  and  there  he  lingered 
till  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September,  when 
he  breathed  his  last  on  that  anniversary  of  his 
signal  deliverance  at  Dunbar,  and  his  crowning 
victory  at  Worcester." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Isabella's  religious  character — The  Inquisition,  and  the 
l'.sion  of  the  Jews — Treatment  of  the  Moors. 

The  same  religious  zeal  which  prompted  Isa- 
bella to  the  war  with  the  Moorish  infidels  of 
Granada,  led  her  to  look  with  disapproval  on  all, 
among  her  own  subjects,  who  did  not  worship 
God  after  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
carefully  taught.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  she,  who  shrank  from  no  toil,  exposure,  or 
hardship — who  cheerfully  gave  up  all  the  com- 
forts and  countless  charms  of  domestic  privacy, 
during  more  than  eleven  years,  for  the  sake  of 
freeing  Spain  from  the  rule  of  the  unholy  cres- 
cent, should  willingly  allow  heresy,  or  infidel- 
ity, or  Judaism,  even  more  abhorrent  to  the  true 
children  of  the  Papal  Church  than  Mohammed- 
anism, to  remain  unchecked  and  thriving  in  her 
own  states.  That  she  had  extended  the  domi- 
nion of  the  cross  over  all  Spain  was  not  enough, 
if  there  still  remained,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  one  person  who,  "  after  the 
way  she  called  heresy,  worshipped  the  God  of 
his  fathers.*' 

It  is  perhaps  singular,  certainly  a  fact  full  of 
meaning  and  interest,  that,  from  the  very  charac- 
teristics in  which  lay  Isabella's  truest  strength, 
sprang  those  errors  which  seem  to  be  the  only 
blcmish  on  her  naturally  loving,  generous  heart 
and  vigorous  mind.  A  strong  sense  of  the  duty 
she  owed  to  God,  perverted  by  the  interested 
priests  about  her  into  devotion  to  the  church, 
led  her  to  crush,  as  unworthy,  her  feelings  of 
compassion  and  sympathy  for  her  own  race. 

To  understand  the  mystery  of  this  dark  trait, 
that  casts  a  shadow  over  Isabella's  otherwise 
candid  and  benign  temperament,  we  must  look 
to  her  earl)'  training  ;  there  we  can  see  how  the 
poisonous  germ  of  intolerance  was  first  planted 
in  a  nature  which,  from  its  severe  conscientious- 
ness, wras  only  too  well  fitted  to  receive  it,  and 
to  bring  to  full  perfection  its  bitter  fruit.  It  is 
only  in  that  way  that  we  can  understand  how 
one  so  clear-headed  and  true-hearted  could  cher- 
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ish  a  reptile  that,  when  come  to  its  full  strength, 
should  crush  in  its  hydra  folds  the  land  she  had 
reared  by  her  self-sacrificing  labors  to  be  the 
first  among  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Her  early  years  were  passed  under  the  care 
of  her  mother,  whose  religious  duties  were  her 
chief  occupation,  and  who  so  far  biased  the  mind 
of  her  illustrious  daughter  that,  throughout  Isa- 
bella's whole  life,  however  great  and  engrossing 
her  cares  might  be,  she  was  a  regular,  punctil- 
ious, and  almost  daily  attendant  on  the  public 
worship  of  God,  which  she  was  careful  to  have 
conducted  with  the  most  scrupulous  correctness; 
and  she  also  gave  much  of  her  time  to  her  pri- 
vate devotions,  so  that  some  of  her  biographers 
have  said  that  her  life,  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
greatest  labors,  seemed  rather  contemplative  than 
active. 

With  a  mind  and  heart  thus  early  and  firmly 
bent  in  one  direction,  Isabella  passed  to  her  bro- 
ther's disorderly  court ;  here  her  previous  educa- 
tion and  strong  religious  principle  kept  her  from 
all  contamination  or  reproach.  She  passed  among 
those  unholy  and  riotous  ones  as  the  Heavenly 
Una,  unharmed  amidst  the  revelling  satyrs.  But 
one  ill-omened  circumstance  of  her  life  there  gave 
a  sort  of  intimation  of  what  was  to  be  the  great 
error  of  her  career;  this  was  the  appointment 
of  Torquemada,  a  Dominican  monk,  as  her  con- 
fessor. This  man  has  gained  for  himself  an  evil 
and  dark  fame,  as  the  chief  agent  in  giving  shape 
and  new  life  and  efficiency  to  an  institution  that 
had  long  held  a  fitful  existence  in  Spain,  but 
which  was  destined,  by  his  means,  to  grow  into 
a  Upas  tree,  to  blight  every  effort  for  the  im- 
provement or  prosperity  of  the  land  that  nour- 
ished it ;  this  was  the  modern  Inquisition. 

Torquemada  was,  as  might  be  imagined,  a  man 
of  a  stern  and  intolerant  nature  ;  pity,  or  tender- 
ness, or  sympathy  with  suffering  humanity  were 
feelings  that  he  looked  upon  as  so  many  indica- 
tions of  weakness.  He  was  hard,  proud,  and 
cruel,  and,  having  no  means  of  gratifying  his 
ambition  as  an  individual,  his  personality  being 
renounced  when  he  became  a  priest,  he  turned  all 
these  selfish  feelings  into  a  desire  for  the  aggran- 
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dizeincnt  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  To 
extirpate  all  heretics  utterly  from  Spain,  and  by 
any  means,  the  more  severe  the  better,  as  show- 
ing more  clearly  the  horror  in  which  heresy 
should  be  held,  was  the  great  object  of  his  life ; 
and  his  success  was  equal  to  the  unflinching 
pertinacity  with  which  he  held  to  his  purpose. 
He  is  said  to  have  extorted  a  promise  from  Isa- 
bella when  she  was  very  young,  that,  if  "  she 
ever  came  to  the  throne,  she  would  devote  her- 
self to  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  faith." 

For  Isabella's  apology  in  this  matter,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  influence  this  artful  and  unscrupulous 
man  was  enabled,  by  his  peculiar  position,  to 
gain  over  her  mind,  must  be  mentioned  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  that  regarded  the 
destruction  of  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics 
as  a  meritorious  act,  deserving  nothing  less  than 
canonization. 

Her  humility  in  all  spiritual  matters,  a  striking 
trait  in  her  character,  also  operated  very  much 
to  her  disadvantage.  In  everything  connected 
with  the  temporal  affairs  of  her  kingdom,  she 
was  resolute  in  maintaining  her  own  rights  or 
those  of  her  people;  she  allowed  no  interference 
there  from  Pope  or  bishop.  Once,  when  the 
Chancery  of  Valladolid  sent  to  the  Pope  for  his 
decision  in  a  case  which  it  belonged  to  them  to 
determine,  the  queen  removed  at  once  from  his 
position  the  president  of  the  court,  bishop  though 
he  was,  and  dismissed  all  the  inferior  officers. 
Many  times  during  her  reign  she  was  called  upon 
to  resist  similar  encroachments  of  the  Papal  See, 
and  she  never  hesitated  or  shrank  from  taking 
at  such  times  the  lofty  and  independent  stand 
that  became  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  servile  submission  to 
the  religious  thraldom  of  the  age  was  deemed  a 
high  virtue. 

But  in  the  queen's  own  mind  the  line  was 
clearly  defined  where  her  power  ended,  and  the 
authority  of  her  spiritual  guides  began ;  that 
once  passed,  she  yielded  to  them  an  entire  un- 
questioning obedience.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  her  reverent  humility  is  given  in  her  demeanor 
to  the  good  and  holy  Talavcra,  the  man  whom 
she  herself  chose  as  her  confessor  after  she 
ascended  the  throne.  When  she  went  to  con- 
fession, and  knelt  to  lay  bare  her  soul  before 
him,  he  remained  seated.  She  gently  observed 
to  him  that  "  it  was  usual  on  such  occasions  for 
both  parties  to  kneel." 

"No,"  said  he,  "this  is  God's  tribunal;  I  act 
here  as  his  minister,  and  it  is  fitting  that  I  should 
keep  my  seat  while  your  highness  kneels  before 
me." 


Isabella's   lowly  spirit  approved  of  this  high 
claim,  and  she  afterwards  remarked  :  ''Tin 
the  confessor  I  wanted." 

But,  although  Torqucmada  was  no  longer  I 
bclla's  confessor,  he  never  lost  the  influenc 
had  early  acquired  over  her;  and  no  sooner  was 
she  established  on  the  throne  than  he  besi 
her  with  importunities  to  perform  her  promise 
made  to  him  long  before. 

At  that  time,  Jews  in  great  numbers  were 
scattered  throughout  Spain.  They  were  li 
in  a  condition  of  ease,  and  personal  security 
and  comfort,  which  was  allowed  them  in  no 
other  European  country.  It  is  true  that  even 
there  they  labored  under  many  disadvantages 
and  disabilities  ;  but  these  were  not  such  as  to 
interfere  materially  with  their  worldly  prosperity 
or  improvement.  Some  of  their  nation  were 
among  the  most  learned  scholars  and  best  writ- 
ers of  the  time ;  they  had  among  them  the  most 
skilful  physicians  and  the  most  able  financiers 
in  the  country.  At  one  period,  so  little  weight 
had  the  stigma  of  their  nation,  that  the  first  no- 
bles in  Castile  did  not  shrink  from  replenishing 
their  empty  coffers  by  intermarriage  with  the 
daughter  of  some  wealthy  Jew.  To  such  an 
extent  did  this  serviceable  practice  prevail  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a 
bishop,  in  a  little  book  called  "  The  Brand  of 
Spain,"  showed  that  nearly  every  family  of  note 
throughout  the  country  had  some  mixture  of  the 
mala  sangre,  as  the  Jewish  blood  was  denomi- 
nated. They  were  useful  subjects,  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  worldly  prosperity  and  wealth  of 
the  kingdom,  and  interfering  in  no  way  with  the 
quiet  and  repose  of  the  government ;  but  neither 
their  inoffensiveness  nor  their  industry  and 
ability  were  to  avail  them.  Torquemada  pursued 
them  with  as  little  relenting  as  a  bloodhound 
hunts  its  victims. 

Isabella  was  reluctant  to  consent  to  the  harsh 
and  coercive  measures  the  Dominican  urged  upon 
her.  She  asked  a  little  delay,  a  time  in  which 
she  might  try  the  efficacy  of  milder  means.  For 
two  years  constant  endeavors  were  made,  through 
her  influence,  to  convert  the  Jews  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Perhaps  she  really  believed  that  the  argu- 
ments that  were  so  convincing  to  her  would  be 
equally  so  to  others,  if  presented  clearly  and 
kindly  to  them.  For  that  purpose,  she  had 
catechisms  drawn  up  for  the  especial  instruction 
of  the  Jews,  and  persons  appointed  to  teach  ai 
who  would  listen  to  them. 

But  all  these  efforts  proved  in  vain.  The 
weeks  and  months  passed  away,  and  few  con- 
verts canje  to  throw  off  their  old  faith  ;  mean- 
time, Torquemada  and  his  agents  employed  their 
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time  to  much  greater  purpose.  They  aroused 
throughout  the  country  a  feeling  of  horror  and 
hatred  against  this  unhappy  race  ;  the  strangest 
and  wildest  slories  were  circulated  about  them. 
They  were  accused,  as  they  had  often  been  be- 
fore, of  poisoning  the  springs  and  wells;  and  a 
pestilence  which  occurred  about  that  time  was 
.i-.-ribed  to  this  cause.  It  was  said  that  young 
Christian  children  were  decoyed  into  their  as- 
semblies, and  there  crucified ;  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  could  excite  loathing  and  distrust  was 
alleged  against  them. 

One  charge  gives  a  clue  to  what  was  probably 
a  motive  that  operated  somewhat  against  this 
marked  and  doomed  people.  They  were  accused 
of  insinuating  themselves  into  all  lucrative 
offices,  and  of  amassing  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  the  Christians  around  them;  and  it  is  a  very 
significant  fact  that,  while  many  of  the  poorer 
Jews  escaped  the  storm,  those  who  had  the  re- 
putation of  possessing  wealth  were  hunted  to 
the  death.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  were 
rather  in  the  gold  than  the  faith  that  the  crime 
lay.  Torqucmada  may  have  thought  that,  by 
enriching  the  church,  he  was  laying  up  for  him- 
self great  rewards  at  some  future  time. 

Isabella  at  last  was  induced  to  sign  an  edict, 
requiring  all  persons  who  were  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  heresy  to  make  it  known  to  certain 
persons  appointed  to  decide  concerning  it.  Two 
years  after,  in  1483,  the  Inquisition  was  regu- 
larly established  in  Spain  by  the  sanction  of  the 
reigning  monarchs  and  the  Pope,  who  appointed 
Thomas  de  Torqucmada  Inquisitor-general  of 
Castile  and  Arragun,  with  power  to  make  a  new 
constitution  for  the  Holy  Office.  Sixtus  IV. 
knew  probably  that,  under  the  control  of  such  a 
man,  that  terrible  tribunal  would  be  firmly  esta- 
blished. 

One  of  Torquemada's  requisitions  will  show 
plainly  enough  that  Sixtus  IV.  had  not  mistaken 
his  man.  He  had  proclamations  read  every  year, 
commanding  all  who  knew  or  suspected  the 
existence  of  heresy  in  any  of  their  companions, 
whether  it  were  parent,  husband,  wife,  or  child, 
to  reveal  the  fact  to  the  officers  of  the  Holy 
Office ;  severe  religious  penalties  were  threatened 
them  if  they  refused  to  comply.  All  accusations, 
even  anonymous  ones,  were  received  and  attended 
to.  It  is  obvious  that  this  might  easily  be  made 
the  means  of  gratifying  private  hatred  or  cupidity, 
especially  when  we  consider  how  the  trials  were 
conducted. 

If  the  inquisitors  thought  it  expedient  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  the  person  accused  was 
taken  secretly,  without  warning,  and  hurried  to 
the  dungeons  of  their  prisons.     Often  the  wife 


would  lean  from  her  -  it  to  watch  lor  the 

return  of  him  who  had  left  her  in  the  morning 
to  attend  to  his  usual  avocations,  with  no  thought 
but  that  the  setting  sun  would  light  him  on  his 
homeward  way  ;  but  the  evening  star  comes  out, 
and  he  still  delays.  Midnight  i 
with  it  no  tidings  of  the  absent.  Alarmed,  she 
sends  in  search  of  him.  At  his  place  of  business 
all  seems  as  usual ;  but,  on  looking  more  clo 
some  important  papers  are  gone,  and  some  are 
carelessly  scattered  about.  A'o  other  indications 
are  there;  but  the  neighbors  shake  their  heads, 
and  look  mournfully  at  each  other.  The  wife 
understands  them  ;  a  horror  and  dismay  more 
terrible  than  death  come  over  her.  She  dare 
give  no  expression  to  the  passion  of  indignant 
grief  that  fills  her  bursting  heart,  or  before  the 
morning's  dawn  she  might  be  torn  from  her 
helpless  children,  to  shiver  with  nameless  terror 
in  the  same  vaults  with  her  husband,  not  in  the 
same  cell ;  that  would  be  a  kindness  which,  if 
shown  to  a  heretic,  would  require  years  of  pen- 
ance to  expiate.  In  all  probability,  her  next 
meeting  with  her  husband  would  be  when  he 
was  walking  in  the  dismal  procession  of  the 
condemned,  clothed  in  the  long  yellow  robe,  a 
symbol  of  the  future  fires  to  which  want  of  faith 
here  was  to  doom  him. 

Meantime,  the  poor  heretic,  as  he  was  con- 
sidered from  the  first,  without  any  trial  worthy 
of  the  name,  was  tempted  in  every  way  to  con- 
fess his  guilt.  If  milder  means  failed,  he  was 
tortured  to  the  limits  of  endurance,  and  some- 
times beyond  them,  for,  thanks  to  a  merciful 
Providence,  who  has  so  arranged  our  frame  that, 
with  all  his  fiendish  desires,  man  can  only  reach 
a  certain  point  in  cruelty,  many  died  under  the 
torture.  Whether  he  confessed  in  his  agony  any 
amount  of  crime  of  which  he  might  be  accused 
in  the  way  of  skepticism,  or  remained  obstinate, 
as  it  was  termed,  through  all  his  horrible  tor- 
ments, the  result  was  nearly  sure  to  be  the  same 
— the  stake  and  the  fire,  with  its  surrounding  cir- 
cle of  pitiless  spectators,  enjoying  the  writhings 
of  the  unbelievers,  as  if  Heaven  had  appointed 
them  its  avengers,  were  the  closing  scene  in  the 
tragedy. 

For  the  next  eighteen  years,  so  active  and 
vigorous  were  Torquemada's  measures,  that  more 
than  six  thousand  persons  were  convicted  every 
year.  Xcarly  one  thousand  of  these  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty  of  death ;  the  others  were 
reconciled,  as  it  was  termed,  but  with  the  loss  of 
property  and  position,  and  under  the  burden  of 
penances  and  suspicion  that  made  life  itself  a 
burden. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  queen  so  just  and 
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merciful  as  Isabella  could  have  consented  to  such 
iniquities;  hut  in  this  she  surrendered  herself 
entirely  to  the  direction  of  the  fanatic  Torque- 
mada.  She  showed,  however,  such  reluctance 
to  use  the  wealth  obtained  by  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  condemned,  that  the  Pope 
had  to  exert  his  influence  to  silence  her  scruples. 
To  do  Torquemada  justice  also,  he  could  not  be 
thought  to  be  influenced  by  mercenary  motives. 
Dark  fanaticism  was  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
mind  ;  but  the  inferior  officers  and  informers 
were  often  prompted  to  their  deeds  of  cruelty  by 
the  desire  for  gold. 

It  was  against  the  Jews  that  the  Inquisition 
was  mainly  directed,  for  in  those  days  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Papal  Church  were  seldom  disputed 
by  the  Christians  of  Spain  ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
the  unceasing  attempts  of  nine  years  proved 
almost  fruitless.  Although  he  had  burned  hun- 
dreds in  his  devoted  zeal,  tortured  thousands, 
despoiled  tens  of  thousands  of  their  property  and 
their  reputation,  turned  out  upon  the  world  a 
multitude  of  helpless  children,  who,  deprived,  at 
one  blow  of  the  mysterious  hand,  of  parents  and 
support,  sought  in  vain  for  protection  and  aid — 
although  he  had  done  all  and  more  than  this, 
still  Torquemada  found  that  the  Jews  were  as 
far  as  ever  from  becoming  followers  of  the  cross. 
Was  it  needful  longer  to  keep  any  terms  with 
that  perverse  and  obstinate  race  ?  Should  they 
be  allowed  still  to  defile  the  fair  lands  of  Cas- 
tile? 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  with 
Granada  that  the  chief  inquisitor  began  to  agi- 
tate such  a  proposition.  He  had  all  along  kept 
the  queen  from  yielding  to  any  relenting  con- 
cerning this  unhappy  people,  by  telling  her  that 
Heaven  had  blest  her  armies  with  success  just 
in  proportion  as  she  acted  as  its  minister  of  ven- 
geance ;  and  now  he  urged  her  to  clear  her  own 
kingdom  of  infidels  before  her  banners  waved 
over  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 

Isabella  and  Ferdinand  must  have  seen  how 
great  a  loss  to  the  nation  the  exile  of  so  many 
peaceful  and  industrious  subjects  would  be,  and 
both  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  humanity  have 
been  reluctant  to  adopt  so  severe  a  measure. 
The  Jews,  too,  began  to  suspect  that  some  such 
disastrous  course  was  about  to  be  pursued.  Not- 
withstanding all  their  sufferings,  they  loved 
Castile  ;  it  had  been  to  their  fathers  a  pleasant 
and  a  prosperous  land,  and  they  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  it  should  again  become  so  to 
their  children.  Meantime,  they  bore  the  storm 
that  had  burst  so  suddenly  upon  them,  with  the 
patient  endurance  that  ages  of  oppression  have 
generated  in  their  race. 


They  tried  by  humble  submission  and  munifi- 
cent gifts  to  ward  off  the  dreaded  blow.  They 
knew  that  the  Moorish  war  had  drained  the 
treasury  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Arra- 
gon,  and  they  offered  thirty  thousand  ducats  to 
aid  in  carrying  it  on.  While  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  deliberating  about  accepting  the 
offer,  Torquemada  rushed  into  the  hall  of  au- 
dience, and,  holding  up  a  crucifix,  exclaimed  : 
"  Judas  Iscariot  sold  his  master  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver ;  your  highnesses  would  barter  him 
anew  for  thirty  thousand.  Here  he  is ;  take 
him,  and  barter  him  away!"  And  he  threw  the 
crucifix  on  the  table,  and  left  the  room. 

Isabella  would  listen  no  longer  to  any  propo- 
sal from  that  loathed  race,  and  not  long  after  she 
was  induced,  with  her  husband,  to  sign  an  edict, 
expelling  all  the  Jews  from  Spain  ;  this  was 
done  at  Granada,  in  March,  1492,  about  three 
months  after  the  sovereigns  had  entered  that  city 
in  triumph.  By  this  edict,  all  Jews  who  refused 
to  profess  the  Christian  faith  were  commanded 
to  leave  the  country  within  four  months,  and 
never  to  return  under  pain  of  death. 

With  a  constancy  that  does  them  honor,  there 
were  few  of  them  that  did  not  prefer  the  loss  of 
country  and  property,  and  even  of  life,  to  the 
forced  exchange  of  faith.  They  disposed  of  their 
possessions  as  they  could,  but  under  such  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  that  it  brought  them 
little  return,  a  vineyard  being  sometimes  sold  for 
an  ass,  and  a  house  for  a  suit  of  clothes ;  for  the 
buyers  knew  that,  if  their  terms  were  not  ac- 
cepted, the  owners  would  have  to  leave  them 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  they  might  perhaps 
obtain  them  without  any  payment. 

When  the  day  arrived,  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  crowded 
the  highways  of  Spain  on  their  road  to  Portugal, 
France,  or  the  seacoast,  from  which  they  might 
pass  to  Africa  or  Italy.  So  great  were  their  suffer- 
ings and  their  grief  that  even  the  Christians  could 
not  repress  a  feeling  of  pity ;  but  Torquemada 
had  issued  strict  commands  that  no  one  should 
succor  or  comfort  these  obstinate  infidels  if  they 
would  be  considered  true  sons  of  the  church ;  so, 
looking  coldly  on,  the  people  were  forced  to  see 
their  old  neighbors  and  companions  falling,  faint 
and  worn  with  hunger  and  travel,  by  the  way- 
side, and  offer  no  assistance.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  succeeding  generations  of  Spaniards 
seemed  from  their  birth  to  have  hearts  of  stone? 
that  ruthless  marauders,  like  Pizarro  and  Cortes, 
only  less  able  and  successful,  grew  up  by  thou- 
sands in  the  country  ? 

Isabella  could  not  have  known  all  the  details 
of  the  sufferings  of  this  poor  people  ;  otherwise 
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she  could  not  have  consented  to  be  a  principal 
a  in  their  infliction ;  this  is  but  a  poor  apo- 
logy, and  in  fact  the  cu.su  hardly  admits  of  one. 
This  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  a  stern  and  cruel 
fanatic  is  the  only  weak  point  in  the  character 
of  one  who,  but  for  that,  would  seem  to  share 
none  of  the  imperfections  of  our  common  hu- 
manity. If  she  had  lived  in  this  age,  when  peo- 
ple are  taught  to  look  for  guidance  first  to  God's 
word,  and  then  to  their  own  consciences,  and 
rely  on  no  secondary  authority,  this  dark  page 
Of  her  history  would  have  been  spared. 

There  would  have  been  no  account  to  give  of 
desolated  homes,  children  starving  in  their  mo- 
thers' arms,  wives  falling  dead  on  the  road  by 
their  husbands'  sides,  and  strong  men  sinking 
under  toil  and  privation,  or  perishing  by  the 
hand  of  barbarians,  into  whose  inhospitable 
lands  their  hard  lot  had  forced  them. 

Some  of  this  misery  rebounded  on  the  inflict- 
ers.  It  was  long  before  Spain  recovered  from 
the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  adopted  citizens.  To 
be  sure,  the  expulsion  had  been  so  arranged 
that  the  banished  people  could  carry  but  little 
of  their  property  with  them,  no  matter  by  how 
hard  toil  it  had  been  acquired;  but  this  was  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  productive 
labor  of  skilful  artisans,  accomplished  financiers, 
or  learned  men  ;  and  the  terror  which  such  an 
act  of  vengeance  produced  in  the  minds  of  all 
proved  an  effectual  preventive  to  free  inquiry, 
so  that,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  in  no 
Christian  country  in  Europe  has  there  been  so 
little  mental  or  moral  improvement  as  in  Spain. 
They  dared  not  advance  a  single  step;  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  they  have  retrograded, 
and  Spain  is  as  far  behind  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Isabella  as  England  is  superior 
now  to  its  condition  under  Henry  VII. 

The  same  want  of  enlarged  charity  and  dis- 
regard of  a  far-seeing  worldly  policy  were  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  the  conquered  Moors.  On 
their  capitulation,  they  had  been  promised  full 
liberty  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way ;  and 
various  other  privileges  had  been  granted  them 
in  order  to  make  as  light  as  possible  the  distaste- 
ful yoke  of  Christian  authority.  The  gentle  and 
loving  Talavera  was  the  first  archbishop  ap- 
pointed over  them ;  and  he  went  about  his  task 
of  converting  them  in  the  same  way  by  which 
our  missionaries  now  undertake  similar  purposes, 
by  translating  portions  of  the  Bible,  by  teaching 
them  himself,  and  by  living  among  them  a  life 
so  harmless  and  beneficent,  that  his  example 
might  attract  those  whom  his  words  failed  to 
convince. 
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All  great  results,  to  be  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely carried  out,  must  be  slow  and  tedious  iu 
their  preliminary  steps,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  conversion  of  a  nation  from  one  faith  to 
another.  One  generation  at  least  must  die  out 
before  old  ideas  can  be  entirely  effaced  from  the 
mind  ;  and  many  of  the  priesthood  became  weary 
of  Talavera's  slow  measures. 

Cardinal  Ximcnes,  one  of  the  most  devout  and 
severe  men  in  the  church,  longed  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  his  holy  zeal  by  his 
activity  among  the  Moorish  infidels  ;  he  induced 
Talavera  to  accept  him  as  an  associate.  For  a 
while,  he  condescended  to  use  persuasive  mea- 
sures, but  soon  threw  these  aside  as  weak  and 
inefficient,  and  resorted  to  means  the  most  severe 
and  arbitrary  ;  imprisonment  and  torture  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  Moors  were  not  a.s 
obstinate  as  the  Jews,  and  many  consented  to 
renounce  their  faith.  One  of  these,  pointing  to 
the  officer,  named  Leon,  who  had  been  the  means 
of  his  conversion,  said  to  Ximcnes :  "  Your 
reverence  has  only  to  turn  loose  this  lion  of 
yours  among  the  people,  and  there  will  not  be 
a  Mussulman  left  within  the  walls  of  Granada." 

This  course  of  Ximcnes  produced  a  tumult, 
which  he  represented  to  the  sovereigns  of  Spain 
as  a  most  opportune  event,  for  the  Moors  might 
after  that  be  treated  as  rebels  and  traitors,  and 
the  terms  made  with  them  at  their  capitulation 
might  be,  in  all  good  faith,  set  aside. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  without  complying 
with  Ximenes's  wish  to  compel  the  Moors  to 
become  Christians,  or  leave  the  country  as  the 
Jews  had  done,  seem  yet  to  have  left  the  matter 
very  much  in  his  power.  He  took  such  vigor- 
ous measures  that  in  a  few  years  he  made  more 
than  fifty  thousand  converts.  This  cardinal  was 
long  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  Spain,  and  both  monarchs  and  people  reve- 
renced him  as  some  superior  being.  Want  of 
truth  and  common  honesty  and  humanity  seem 
to  have  been  considered  as  virtues  rather  than 
defects. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HATTIE. 

BY    EVE     ABRA5IS. 

She  wearied.    Christ  whispered,  "I've  a  mansion  for 

thee; 
Come !  through  the  dark  valley  thy  light  I  will  be 
If,  turning  from  earth,  thou  wilt  look  unto  me." 

She  listened;  and  turning  her  eye  to  the  light, 

She  smilingly  murmured  "  Good-by ;  all  is  bright." 

But  oh !  on  our  lone  hearts  how  dark  fell  the  night. 
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"  Where  yet  was  ever  found  a  mother 
Would  give  her  booby*  for  another  1" — Gay. 

Kreddles  I  take  to  be  a  capital  fellow.  But 
possibly,  my  dear  friend  (I  beg  respectfully  thus 
to  indicate  the  present  reader),  this  adjective  be- 
ing somewhat  amplified  of  late,  you  and  I  may 
differ  as  to  our  respective  notions  of  capital  fel- 
lows. You  may  have  founded  your  beau  ideal 
of  the  character  upon  a  tall,  well-looking,  rol- 
licking blade,  long  versed  and  critically  accurate 
in  spirituous  compounds  and  fumigating  plants  ! 
of  shoulder-slapping,  cash-borrowing  propensi- 
ties, and  who  in  pleasant  lyric  measure  defines 
the  loftiest  efforts  of  human  wisdom  and  the 
triumph  of  hygienic  science  as  being  to  drive 
away  dull  care. 

Admitting  the  fascinations  of  this  alcoholic 
geniality,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  my  capital 
fellow  must  be  considered  to  be  founded  on  a 
different  model. 

Mr.  Arthur  Kreddles  was  a  gentleman  whom 
no  blindness  of  friendship  could  have  converted 
into  tall,  well-formed,  and  black-haired.  Pre- 
suming him  (which  I  very  much  doubt)  to  have 
over  had  an  enemy,  the  force  of  detraction  might 
have  outlined  him  as  short,  and  red-haired, 
without  any  extreme  divergence  from  the  facts. 

Overlooking,  as  any  one  above  five  feet  ten 
might  easily  do,  these  trifling  personalities,  the 
capital  qualifications  were  easily  discernible. 
A  capital  house,  a  capital  wife,  a  capital  baby, 
with  the  capital  to  condition  them  in  elegant 
comfort,  united  to  the  temperament  of  a  jovial, 
kind-hearted,  friendly  disposed  gentleman,  arc, 
if  you  please,  my  tintings  to  throw  forward  on 
the  canvas  a  capital  fellow. 

By  what  lucky  accident  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  friend  Kreddles  may  come  out  by 
and  by ;  enough  to  say  now  that  Larkspur  Villa 
was  always  open  house  to  me,  and  after  banking 
hours  I  invariably  pocketed  the  newspaper, 
strolled  up  the  hill  to  the  Villa,  and  rambling 
through  the  beautiful  grounds  in  summer,  or 
sitting  over  the  fire  in  winter,  myself  and 
friends  passed  many  agreeable  evenings. 

At  these  times  out  carac  the  newspaper  and 
the  newest  politics  ;  small  talk  and  scandal  re- 
vivified the  waning  conversation.  It  so  chanced 
that  about  this  juncture  politics  were  becoming 
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rather  dull,  small  talk  "small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,"  and  scandal  deprived  of  the 
viarque  piquant  which  is  alone  its  passport  into 
polite  society. 

Bewailing  one  day  the  barren  unprofitable: 
of  the  ordinary  newspaper  ground,  we  suddenly 
opened  up  a  new  vein  of  interest  in  the  adver- 
tising department. 

By  far  the  most  popular  column  with  us, 
however,  was  that  containing  the  speculative 
advertisements,  "To  Capitalists,"  "Part- 
nership," and  the  like  ;  wherein  we  found  that 
some  disinterested  creature  was  anxious  to  con- 
fer a  fortune  of  "  Ten  thousand  per  annum  and 
no  risk,"  for  the  trifling  outlay  of  fifty  pounds  •, 
that  a  gentleman  had  recently  succeeded  in  per- 
fecting an  invention  of  a  nature  to  create  an 
instantaneous  and  overwhelming  demand  for 
the  entire  assignment  of  the  patent,  for  which 
large  sums  had  been  offered  the  inventor,  but 
he  couldn't  think  of  parting  with  such  a  certain 
source  of  immense  income,  and  therefore  offers 
a  nineteenth  and  half  thirty-first  and  three- 
quarters  for  a  merely  nominal  consideration, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  to  complete  a 
government  contract,  &c.  I  had  noticed  my 
friend  Kreddles  more  than  usually  attentive 
during  my  reading  of  these  veracious  announce- 
ments ;  and  one  evening,  on  making  my  usual 
move  for  departure,  he  gave  an  intelligible  wink 
to  remain  until  after  his  wife  had  vanished  with 
the  chamber  candlestick.  We  were  soon  alone, 
and  Kreddles,  shuffling  in  his  seat,  at  length 
unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and,  driving  his  hands 
into  the  tops  of  his  trowsers,  struck  at  once  into 
the  theme  of  his  cogitations. 

"  Of  course  the  majority  are  absurd  schemes, 
but  it  strikes  me  a  good  thing  might  be  picked 
up,  some  time  or  other,"  he  said. 

I  didn't  quite  understand  what  he  meant,  and 
told  him  so. 

"  Turn  up  knaves  oftener  than  anything  else, 
I  dare  say,"  soliloquized  my  friend,  unheeding 
me,  "  but  I  can't  help  thinking,  if  you  go  care- 
fully through  the  pack,  you  '11  come  to  the  trump 
card  at  last.  Just  read  that  again,"  he  said, 
turning  to  me. 

"Read  what  again?" 

"  That  fellow's  advertisement — the  invention 
— L.  I.,  or  some  such  letters." 

"  L.  Y. ;  here  we  have  it. 
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"  '  To  Small  Capitalists. — A  certain  fortune  for 
a  few  hundred  pounds.  Any  gentleman  advanc- 
ing the  advertiser  from  one  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  may  have  the  half  share  of  the  most 
valuable  and  extraordinary  invention  of  the  age, 
which  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  in  in- 
it  demand  by  every  family  in  the  civilized 
world.  This  novel  and  beautiful  invention 
combines  domestic  economy  and  social  happi- 
ness with  the  promotion  of  a  delightful  art. 
The  profits  incalculable.  Direct,  with  real  name 
and  address,  L.  Y.,  General  Post  Office,  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand,  London.'  "* 

"No  harm  in  just  making  an  inquiry,"  said 
Mr.  Kreddlcs. 

••  None  at  all,"  I  asserted. 

"  Well,  I  was  thinking,  if  you  don't  mind, 
Phil"— 

"  Dare  say  I  sha'n't — go  on." 

But  it  is  needless  to  give  in  extenso  a  con- 
versation the  force  and  brilliancy  whereof  may 
be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  specimen.  Suf- 
fice it,  in  a  condensed  paragraph,  to  say  that,  in 
the  hasty  preceding  sketch  I  have  given  of  my 
friend  Krcddles,  certain  soft  tintings  must  by  no 
means  be  omitted.  Shrewd  in  the  main,  he  was 
on  some  points  childishly  credulous,  and  above 
all  a  firm  sharer  in  a  very  common  faith  that 
some  reliance  might  be  placed  even  upon  the 
most  vague  and  inflated  promises.  L.  Y.'s 
tempting  bait,  acting  upon  a  predisposed  tem- 
perament, did  the  rest,  and  he  resolved,  as  he 
said,  "  to  have  a  fling  at  the  affair."  To  make 
inquiries  and  enter  upon  a  correspondence  him- 
self was,  however,  undesirable,  as  this  would 
have  involved  a  business  partnership  with  Mrs. 
Kreddlcs,  a  lady  to  whom  her  husband  was  most 
dotingly  attached ;  and  who,  combining  the 
pleasant  habit  of  supervising  all  his  correspond- 
ence with  an  intense  horror  of  anything  in  the 
form  of  a  speculation,  thus  became  an  impossi- 
ble ally.  Krcddles's  petition  to  me  was  that  I 
would  undertake  the  preliminary  steps — write 
for  information,  and,  as  I  chanced  to  have  busi- 
ness in  town  in  a  day  or  two,  arrange  for  an 
interview  with  the  advertiser. 

These  mere  inquiries  "in  the  first  instance" 
would  be  as  dull  and  commonplace  as  the  in- 
troduction to  a  Christmas  pantomime  ;  so  clear 
the  stage  and  let  the  transformations  take  place : 
presto  vanish  "L.  Y.,"  Post  Office,  London, 
appear  Valentine  Spatchcock,  94  Crow  Court, 

*  An  actual  copy  of  an  advertisement  in  the  Times 
about  four  years  since,  and  I  may  here  add  that  the 
principal  incidents  in  this  little  sketch  are  derived  sub- 
stantially from  facts. — Author,  W.  G. 


I 


Mutton  Lane,  Saffron  Hill,  two  pair  front,  and 
please  to  pull  the  middle  bell.  This  latler  di- 
rection was  given  me  on  arriving  at  L.  Y.'s  resi- 
dence by  a  young  lady  with  hair  profusely 
powdered  with  soot,  short  dress  trimmed  with 
cinders,  open  (heel)  work  stocking,  and  shoes 
worn  decidedly  down  behind.  Having  delivered 
these  instructions,  the  lady  descended  (appa- 
rently through  a  stage  trap)  ;  thus  preventing 
my  respectfully  pointing  out  that  it  was  an 
essential  condition  in  any  gentleman's  ringing 
a  bell  to  have  a  bell  to  ring;  and  neither  the 
middle  nor  any  other  handle  fulfilling  this  acous- 
tic property,  I  was  compelled  by  necessity  to 
ascend  the  stairs,  and  by  my  usual  ill-luck  to 
kick  over  a  pail  and  at  a  child,  completing  my 
evolutions  by  plunging  through  a  door,  which 
at  once  brought  me  into  the  august  presence  of 
Mr.  Valentine  Spatchcock. 

It  was  a  terribly  dingy  room,  and  my  corre- 
spondent sat  at  a  deeply  soiled  and  worn  green 
baize  desk,  surrounded  by  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  papers,  looking  as  people  generally  do  who 
wish  to  be  found  preternaturally  busy,  and  as  if 
it  would  be  rather  an  impertinent  intrusion  than 
otherwise  to  interrupt  them  by  begging  their  ac- 
ceptance of  a  fifty  pound  note.  He  appeared 
stale,  temporally  speaking,  and  I  thought  fresh, 
spiritually  considered  ;  any  way,  he  was  a  total 
abstainer,  on  sanitary  grounds,  and  I  felt  con- 
vinced must  have  muddled  his  mind  so  com- 
pletely with  "  patents"  and  "  registrations,"  and 
the  like,  as  to  labor  under  the  hallucination 
that  washing  his  face  and  hands  was  a  registered 
operation,  and  the  patent  had  not  expired.  A 
mistaken  impression  I  conceived  he  extended 
also  to  hair-brushes  and  clean  linen. 

Mr.  Spatchcock,  begging  to  be  excused  until 
he  had  finished  the  concoction  of  a  very  import- 
ant communication,  which,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  consisted  in  writing  nothing  with  a  dry  pen 
upon  some  ink-bedabbled  blotting-paper,  mo- 
tioned me  to  a  scat — a  courtesy  whereof  I  did 
not  immediately  avail  myself,  from  a  feeling  of 
commiseration  for  the  evidently  feeble  and 
rheumatic  condition  of  that  article  of  furniture. 
Being  the  only  seat  unoccupied,  however  (Mr. 
Spatchcock  had  the  other),  I  sat  down  presently, 
and  contemplated  the  inventor — a  little,  wiry, 
sharp-eyed  personage,  whose  hair  seemed  rather 
to  have  broken  out  on  different  portions  of  his 
face  than  to  have  regularly  grown  anywhere, 
except  that  on  the  "  imperial"  part  of  his  chin 
there  was  a  rather  larger  hirsute  excrescence 
than  elsewhere. 

A  brief  episodical  reference  being  made  to  our 
foregone  correspondence,  Mr.  Spatchcock  con 
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eluded  his  urgent  letter,  which,  however,  he 
forgot  to  send  to  anybody,  and  laying  on  the 
desk  before  him  a  selection  from  the  papers  by 
his  side,  turned  with  a  whole  catechism  of 
questions  written  in  his  face  to  me. 

"Pray,  sir,  are  you  a  married  man?" 

I  lamented  I  had  not  that  distinguished  privi- 
lege. 

"  Then,  sir,  under  those  melancholy  circum- 
stances— but,  by  the  by,  if  a  fair  question,  may 
I  ask  your  age  ?" 

I  mentioned  it. 

"And  in  receipt  of  a  moderate  income,  no 
doubt?" 

"  Tolerably  so." 

"  Well,  now,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Spatchcock, 
rummaging  out  a  paper  which  he  produced,  "  I 
have  here  the  Registrar-General's  Report — ah! 
no !  oh,  yes.  Here  wc  have  it,  '  Statistics  of 
Marriages' — age  20  to  30.  Now,  considering 
your  age  and  position  in  life,  sir,  there  is  a 
fraction  above  eighty-nine  and  three-quarters 
per  cent,  against  your  remaining  single.  You 
ought  to  marry.  It  strikes  me,"  continued  Mr. 
Spatchcock,  throwing  down  the  paper  with  a 
determined  air,  "  I  have  an  invention  that 
would  remedy  this  anomalous  state  of  things, 
and  increase  the  consumption  of  marrying  wo- 
men. Then,  sir,  being  an  unmarried  man,  you 
will  scarcely  have  had  much  experience  in  the 
care  and  management  of  infants?" 

I  admitted  that  on  the  subject  of  babies  I  was 
open  to  considerable  enlightenment. 

"  But  are  probably  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  infantile  natural  history  to  be  aware  that 
many  babies  are  addicted  to  the  practice  of  cry- 
ing, squalling,  chuckling,  gurgling,  shrieking, 
and  indulging  in  other  irritating  or  offensive 
noises?" 

I  replied  that  I  certainly  was  informed  of  the 
fascinating  accomplishments  in  question ;  in 
fact,  the  appalling  contingency  of  having  a 
"  screamer"  every  night  had  been  the  beacon- 
warning  held  out  to  me  by  easy-going  old 
bachelors  against  the  vortex  of  matrimony. 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Spatchcock, 
pursing  up  his  eyebrows,  and  putting  his  pen  to 
the  corner  of  his  mouth,  as  though  coming  to  a 
poser  now,  "  do  you  know  why  the  child  cries?" 

I  am  afraid  I  murmured  something  about  its 
being  actuated  by  stomachic  influences,  or  not 
being  able  to  help  it. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  can  help  it,  and  it  would  help 
it,"  replied  the  advertiser,  emphatically,  '*if  its 
tastes,  feelings,  sympathies,  and  faculties  were 
properly  comprehended  and  gratified.  Men  and 
women   are  children  of  a  larger   growth,   the 


child  is  father  of  the  man,  and  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning  we  must  possess  in  infancy  an  instal- 
ment of  the  very  Bame  faculties  and  sensations 
developed  in  maturer  years.  Is  not  this  clear 
to  you,  sir?" 

I  assented  to  the  lucidity  of  the  premises. 

"Child  hungry,  feed  it;  same  with  man. 
When  tired,  go  to  sleep ;  child  also.     But  the 

mistake What  is  it,  Betsy?"     This  to  the 

young  lady  who  had  lately  made  the  myste- 
rious descent,  and  now  in  an  equally  mysterious 
manner  appears  before  us.  "  What  is  it?"  said 
Mr.  Spatchcock. 

"Boot's  been  sewed  —  thrip-pence,"  said 
Betsy. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Spatchcock  ;  "  leave 
the  boot  and  call  again." 

The  young  lady  softly  murmured  a  response 
to  the  effect  of  the  "  boy's  waitin',"  but  de- 
scended with  the  message  as  desired. 

"  Now,  the  mistake  that  appears  to  have  been 
made,"  continued  the  boot-owner,  "  in  reference 
to  babies  is  this,  that  while  giving  credit  to  the 
infant  generation  for  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
nobody  seems  to  be  aware  that  they  possess  an 
ear;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  presumed  they 
have  the  faculty  of  comprehension  and  dis- 
crimination. Quite  wrong.  Now,  don't  you 
think,"  said  the  inventor,  looking  at  me  as  a 
man  who  would  rather  like  to  be  contradicted, 
if  I  could  conveniently  do  it,  "don't  you  think 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  contend  that  an  infant  is 
not  possessed  of  an  ear?" 

I  asserted  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tended, I  would  even  venture  to  maintain  the 
infantile  possession  of  two  such  appendages,  as 
a  general  fact. 

"  Consequently Now,  Betsy,  you  mustn't 

interrupt  us." 

"Boy  says  he  won't  go  a-thout  the  thrip- 
pence,"  said  the  dramatic  young  lady,  who  had 
again  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

"Vcr-ry  well,"  returned  Mr.  Spatchcock, 
pleasantly,  "  then  desire  him  to  bring  change 
for  a  ten-pound  note,  and  I'll  pay  him  his  de- 
mand in  full  immediately."  And  this  device 
never,  I  presume,  having  been  tried  before  upon 
the  present  victim,  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
dispersion.  Mr.  Spatchcock  continued  his  argu- 
ment. "  Thereupon,  I  contend  that,  in  order  to 
soothe  the  natural  irritability  of  infancy,  the 
discriminating  powers  must  be  consulted.  Now, 
how  stands  the  fact  ?  You  attempt  to  quiet  the 
child  by  singing;  but  is  it  not  notorious  that  the 
vocal  efforts  of  servants  in  general,  and  nurse- 
maids in  particular,  are  deplorably  feeble  and 
inefficient?     Is   not   the    mode    in  which   the 
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whole  tribe  of  your  •  rock-a-bys,'  and  '  lull-a- 
bys,'  and  'hush-a-bys,'  are  vocalized,  an  insult 
to  the  musical  taste  and  critical  acumen  of  every 
patron  of  the  pap-boat?" 

The  learned  discoverer  had  worked  himself 
into  such  a  state  of  enthusiasm  by  this  time 
that  he  had  risen  to  the  table  in  the  attitude  of 
a  public  lecturer,  and,  with  some  papers  in  his 
hand,  was  haranguing  me  in  the  character  of 
audience.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  an  unseemly  interruption 
to  disturb  the  meeting  by  a  remark,  and  I, 
therefore,  remained  silent,  as  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Now  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
tilings?  Clearly,  a  cradle — a  musical  cradle — 
which,  hy  combining  the  advantages  of  a  cot 
and  a  musical  instrument,  may  furnish  the  re- 
cumbent infant  with  appropriate  melodies,  ac- 
curately harmonized  and  instrumented,  and  by 
thus  awakening  what  intellectual  faculties  the 
child  possesses,  may,  by  exciting  its  attention, 
counteract  every  tendency  to  restlessness  and 
fractiousness ;  do  I  make  myself  understood?" 

The  meeting  respectfully  bowed. 

"But  this  is  only  a  part,  and  the  least  part, 
of  the  advantages  of  this  important  invention  ; 
there  is  not  only  an  artistic,  but  a  pecuniary 
gain.  The  nurse,  whose  badly  performed  duty 
it  generally  is  to  keep  the  child  quiet,  may 
be  dispensed  with  !  The  child  will  keep  itself 
quiet,  and  be  its  own  performer  on  its  own 
instrument !  By  a  beautiful  mechanical  con- 
trivance, whereby  the  cradle  oscillates  upon 
valves  as  the  baby  moves  from  side  to  side  prior 
to  sleeping,  a  delicious  and  soothing  stream  of 
melody  is  produced,  that  cannot  fail  to  exercise 
the. most  tranquillizing  effect!  Now,  sir,  for 
the  economics  of  our  plan :  I  have  here  a  state- 
ment, tabulated  from  the  Registrar's  report,  in 
which  the  percentage  of  gentlemen  who  might 
marry  and  don't  is  thus  analyzed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  of  every  hundred  marriageable  men, 

Nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  state  they  don't  see  the  pull 
of  it. 

Seventeen  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  prefer  Evans's. 

Four  per  cent,  are  fast  men,  and  may  be  omitted  as 
undesirable  husbands  in  any  case. 

Ten  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  have  entered  upon  more 
intimate  relations  with  their  tailors,  and  are  considered 
in  a  most  desperate  condition. 

Nine  per  cent,  have  commenced  writing  poetry,  and 
are  computed  still  more  promising,  in  fact,  decidedly 
promised  cases. 

The  ninth  part  of  one  per  cent,  cannot  get  anybody 
to  have  him — and,  mark  this  ! — 

Forty-nine  and  eight-ninths  per  cent,  would  marry 
at  once,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  bother  of  the  babies  and  the 
expense  of  the  nurse! 


So  that,  with  the  trifling  and  insignificant  ex- 
ception of  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  fifty  human 
beings  out  of  every  hundred  arc  deprived  of 
matrimonial  blessings  from  considerations  which 
will  be  removed  by  the  musical  cradle.  Arc 
you  satisfied,  sir?" 

Satisfied !  I  should  think  such  a  statement 
calculated  to  make  an  aspiring  bachelor  very 
dissatisfied. 

The  lecturer  was  again  among  his  documents 
as  he  proceeded.  "Thus  much  for  the  value  of 
the  invention ;  now  for  the  probable  demand. 
Babies  hcing  an  article  of  universal  production, 
it  follows  that  cradles  must  be  a  commodity  of 
general  consumption ;  and  it  is  calculated  from 
the  most  careful  returns,  extending  over  several 
years,  that  ever}'  seven  babies  will,  on  an  ave- 
rage, consume  four  cradles.  The  consumption, 
therefore,  will  be  enormous." 

The  speaker  having  enumerated  other  advan- 
tages of  his  invention,  and  stated  that  he  had  a 
full-sized  model  duly  prepared,  concluded  his 
address  by  compounding  and  drinking  a  glass 
of  cold  spirits  and  water;  to  which  he  at.  first 
hospitably  invited  his  audience,  and  gracefully 
and  even  carefully  resumed  his  scat  II  was  so 
far  an  effective  speech  that,  having  duly  re- 
ported it  to  my  friend  Kreddles,  Mr.  Spatchcock 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  Larkspur  Villa 
in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  bringing 
with  him  the  model  of  his  "  Improved  Patent 
Musical  Cradle." 

The  loving  pair  at  the  sunny  little  villa,  on 
concluding  breakfast,  have  now  strolled  out 
upon  and  beyond  their  own  grounds  on  a  cus- 
tomary early  ramble.  Johnny  Quick  has  been 
desired  to  permit  the  breakfast  equipage  to  re- 
main in  anticipation  of  a  gentleman  visitor  by 
the  first  morning  tnrin  from  town,  and  is  now 
following  intently  with  her  eyes  the  retreating 
couple,  in  undisguised  admiration  of  their  affec- 
tionate demeanor,  when  she  was  interrupted  by 
a  ring  at  the  gate. 

The  arrival,  as  Johnny  had  been  forewarned, 
proves  to  be  that  of  the  gentleman  expected  by 
the  first  train,  respecting  whose  entertainment 
pending  the  return  of  his  host,  Miss  Quick  has 
received  all  needful  instructions.  She,  there- 
fore, ushers  the  visitor  into  the  breakfast-room, 
not  without  some  hesitation,  permitting  the  en- 
trance, with  him,  of  a  porter  bearing  a  large 
package  enveloped  in  a  brown  Holland  wrapper. 
This  duly  deposited  on  the  carpet,  and  a  slignt 
personal  altercation  on  the  question  of  porterage 
at  length  adjusted,  the  triumphant  porter  is 
warned  off  the  premises,  threatened  with  legal 
penalties.     Mr.  Spatchcock  turns  with  a  beam- 
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ing  smile  to  the  breakfast-table  and  Miss 
Johnny. 

'•  Well,  my  dear — master  and  mistress  not 
down  yet?  They  breakfast  late,"  said  the 
visitor,  affectionately  glancing  at  the  table. 

"  Not  them  !"  said  Miss  Quick.  "  Been  out 
two  hours  and  better." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Spatchcock,  with  a  falling 
countenance.     "They  have  breakfasted." 

"  Tow  be  sure.  Tea  or  coffee,  mister?"  in- 
quired Johnny,  shrewdly  guessing  the  nature  of 
the  internal  feelings  that  prompted  her  visitor's 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Spatchcock's  genius  was  of  that  happy 
order,  accommodating  itself  to  all  people  and 
circumstances  with  equal  facility  ;  indeed,  pos- 
sessing this  adulterated  quality,  it  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  genius  at  all,  it  being  notorious 
that  the  higher  faculty  docs  not,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  admit  of  any  coarse  adaptation  to 
the  exigencies  of  vulgar  existence.  No ;  Mr. 
Spatchcock's  genius  is  not  of  the  heavenly 
order;  he  is  playing  the  bon  vivant  to  a  mere 
country  serving  wench,  prompted  by  a  very 
earthly  inspiration  towards  a  good  breakfast; 
so,  rubbing  his  hands  cheerfully,  he  affably  re- 
marks— 

"  Your  perceptive  faculties,  Kitty,  my  love" — 

"  T'ant  Kitty." 

"Of  course  not;  who  said  it  was?  Emily? 
Mary?     Jane?     Lucretia?" 

"  You  'd  never  guess,  mister.  He !  he ! — it 
be  Johnny — Johnny  Quick." 

"  Guess  it  in  a  moment,  now  you've  told  me 
— Johnny,  very  elegant,  lady-like  name.  Well, 
Johnny,  as  I  say — your  perceptive  faculties  do 
equal  honor  to  your  head  and  your  heart.  I 
have  not  breakfasted  ?" 

"  Your  hot  rolls  didn't  come  in  time,  and  you 
could  not  breakfast  before  you  come'd.  He ! 
he!" 

"  Ha !  ha  !  Johnny,  you  're  a  wag." 

"  Lor  !  be  I,  sir — that  be  because  I  don't 
know  any  better.  I  never  had  any  scholar- 
ship." 

Finding  her  sparkling  friend's  exertions  at  the 
breakfast-table  so  unremitting  as  to  render  con- 
versation undesirable,  Johnny,  with  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  considerateness,  asks,  "  Do  you 
know  master  and  missus,  sir?" 

Gentlemen  of  Mr.  Spatchcock's  calibre  always 
do  know,  or  profess  to  know  something  of 
everybody;  accordingly,  he  promptly  replied — 

"  Slightly,  I  think,  Johnny— why  ?" 

"Ain't  they  good  'uns  to  love,  neither?"  re- 
sponded Miss  Quick,  communicatively.  "You 
should  see  just  master  a  kissing   missus,  and 


calling  her  all  the  heavenlic.it  bloomer-nance 

over  the  flowery  bed." 

"Ay,  ay;  turtles  are  they." 

"  No,  that  bea'nt  what  tbey  call  themseh  . 
Master  says  missus  is  a  duck,  and  she  calls  him 
a  goose." 

"I  begin  to  be  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Spatchcock, 
who,  having  terminated  with  the  cold  fowl,  now 
breaks  out  afresh  upon  some  newly  disco . 
l    eSos>  "that  you've  no  poetry  in  your  nature, 
|    Johnny." 
'<        "  I  be  too  healthy  like  for  that." 

"  Too  healthy— for  what?" 
<  "  For  the  poetry  complaint.  There  was  a 
young  scholard  from  Lunnun  came  to  sec  mas- 
ter; he  had  it  cruel  bad  sure — ly ;  took  such  lots 
of  doctor's  stuff;  but  the  poetry  complaint  had 
got  in  his  bones,  they  supposed,  and  he  died  of 
it  at  last,"  said  Johnny,  solemnly  quoting  this 
awful  warning  against  poetical  indulgences. 
"I  say,  mister,"  continued  Miss  Quick,  as  a 
new  idea  seized  her,  "  He  !  he !  you  be  in  love,  J 
know." 

"  Undoubtedly,  when  I  look  upon  your  lovely 
form,  Johnny,  I'm  your  faithful  Valentine — 
that's  my  name." 

"  He  !  he  !  You  be  in  love,"  said  Johnny, 
"  with  your  breakfast ;  that  be  all." 

"Don't  say  that's  all"  remonstrated  Miss 
Quick's  impromptu  admirer,  rising  as  he  con- 
cluded the  meal  in  question.  "I  assure  you, 
Johnny,  I  throw  a  great  deal  of  affectionate  at- 
tachment into  dinner  and  supper.  Hallo!  theso 
must  be  the  turtles,"  continued  Mr.  Spatchcock, 
as  the  happy  pair  appeared  returning  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  while  Johnny,  gathering  together  the 
breakfast  china,  grinningly  left  the  room,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  Dear  heart,  what  a  funny  gentleman  he  be, 
sure — ly,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  be  gotten  a  touch 
of  the  poetry  complaint." 

Mr.  Kreddles  has  not  behaved  like  a  man; 
he  has  explained  the  nature  of  his  proposed 
investment  to  his  pretty  and  affectionate  wife, 
and  thus  deprived  Mrs.  Sowerberry,  relict  of  an 
unlamented  sulphur  merchant  at  Verjuice  Cot- 
tage, of  all  scandalous  capital  to  trade  with  at 
her  customary  tea-table  rialtos.  Had  he,  as  any 
right-minded  brute  would  have  done,  deceived 
or  quarrelled  with  Mrs.  Kreddles  in  the  matter, 
he  would  have  afforded  his  gratified  friends  a 
happy  and  prolific  theme  for  commentary  on  the 
pusillanimous  endurances  of  that  "poor  little 
chit,"  his  wife,  in  vivid  contrast  with  his  own 
heartless  monstrosities. 

However,  the  melancholy  fact  is,  Kreddles 
has   told  his   lady  all  about  the   matter,  and, 
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strange  to  say,  she  has  most  unexpectedly  ap- 
proved of  (he  project,  first  stipulating,  however, 
that  a  trial  of  the  invention  may  he  made  at  the 
villa,  and  in  the  infantile  person  of  their  own 
apiary  and  irreproachable  "  tottlcs." 

It  is  in  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  that 
Mr.  Spatchcock  has  now  arrived,  duly  provided 
with  the  "model,"  beside  which  an  ordinary 
cradle  is  placed,  to  and  from  which  the  infant 
Krcddlcs  is  removed  chirrupingly,  unconscious 
of  the  experimental  purposes  to  which  it  is  be- 
ing personally  applied. 

"Nothing,  1  venture  to  say,  can  be  more 
satisfactory,"  said  the  inventor,  after  explaining 
the  general  nature  of  his  improvement,  and 
benignly  contemplating  the  hope  of  the  Kred- 
dles,  softly  slumbering  in  the  patent  cradle. 
"You  can  detect,  I  think,  upon  the  features  of 
your  intelligent  infant  the  gratified  and  com- 
posed expression  that  is  alone  produced  by 
musical  sounds.  In  fact  it  may  be  at  this  mo- 
ment tranquilly  reflecting  on  some  new  harmo- 
nious combination.  The  child  is  clearly  in  a 
state  of  musical  composition." 

And  now  Mr.  Spatchcock  reveals  a  delicately 
interesting  "  family  secret."  He  is  a  married 
man,  blessed  like  Mr.  Kreddles  with  an  amiable 
wife  and  a  charming  first-born,  possessing  the 
precise  testing  qualities  of  extreme  restlessness 
and  an  agreeably  exciting  tendency  to  yell  fear- 
fully with,  or  without,  provocation,  whereof  the 
amiable  infant  Kreddles  is  deficient.  It  fortu- 
nately happens  that  Mr.  Spatchcock's  lady  has 
travelled  with  him,  attracted  by  the  pleasures  of 
the  trip,  but  being  slightly  indisposed,  and  the  in- 
vitation only  extending  to  himself,  Mrs.  Spatch- 
cock has  not  presumed  on  an  introduction  ;  the 
lady  has  accordingly  been  left  at  the  tavern  ad- 
joining the  railway  terminus,  together  with  the 
vociferating  infant  who  has  accompanied  the 
party  from  obvious  nutritious  considerations.  A 
gracious  message  is  soon  dispatched  to  the  in- 
ventor's lady,  inviting  her  presence  at  the  villa 
ii\  company  with  the  irritant  babe  ;  and,  arriving 
in  due  time,  the  experimental  offspring  is  quickly 
placed  in  the  vacant  cradle,  justifying  the 
warmest  encomiums  on  its  vocal  powers  by  a 
scries  of  convulsive  shrieks  delivered  with  re- 
markable clearness  and  volume.  The  general 
appearance  and  demeanor  of  Mrs.  Spatchcock 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  her  husband  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion  in  hesitating  as  to  that 
lady's  introduction ;  and  would  have  shown  a 
still  sounder  wisdom  had  he  not  brought  her  at 
all,  inasmuch  as  there  are  certain  indications  of 
Mrs.  Spatchcock  having  made  frequent  refer- 
ences to  a  sandwich  basket,  long  after  the  sand- 


wiches had  been  eaten,  and  only  a  glass  bottle 
remained.  Attempting  now  to  appease  her  in- 
fant, and  rejecting  with  derision  kind-hearted 
Mrs.  Kreddles's  suggestion  (hat  "there  must  l>e 

a  pin  somewhere,"  the  half  tipsy  mother  pinches 
the  face,  smartly  slaps  the  hands,  and  infolds 
in  a  savage  hug  the  heir  of  the  Spatchcocks; 
and  these  endearments  failing  in  effect,  consij 
the  "brat"  to  its  cradle  again,  with  the  en- 
couraging intimation  that.  "  It  '11  slop  its  noise 
when  it's  had  its  cry  <  ut,  and  not  before." 
Giving  utterance  to  which  gentle  emotion,  Mrs. 
Spatchcock  withdrew  into  the  garden. 

This  was  somewhere  about  the  position  of 
affairs  when  I  made  my  usual  aftcrnoc/n  call  at 
the  villa.  I  noticed  that  the  improved  cradle 
had  a  contrivance  attached  to  it  something  after 
the  fashion  of  the  bellows  at  the  base  of  mo- 
dern toys  of  dogs  and  other  animals,  and  cer- 
tainly emitted  a  rather  pleasing  melody  on  the 
cradle  being  rocked  either  by  the  child's  rest- 
lessness or  extraneous  movement. 

I  am  putting  down  exactly  what  occurred, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  have  seen  nothing 
more  of  the  musical  cradle  ;  but  if  any  ingenious 
mechanic  or  artificer  can  "work  up"  the  no- 
tion, I  beg  him  by  all  means  to  do  so.  I  can 
say  this  much  for  the  efficacy  of  the  model  that, 
on  my  arrival,  the  "  cantankerous"  infant  was 
sleeping  as  calmly  as  Mrs.  Kreddles's  amiable 
little  "precious;"  but  whether  this  resulted 
from  the  natural  termination  of  the  "  cry,"  or 
might  fairly  be  put  down  to  the  merits  of  the 
invention,  I  suppose  the  baby  only  knows. 
One  rather  funny  coincidence  I  remember  we 
observed  was,  that  the  infants,  lying  side  by  side, 
with  musical  and  non-musical  honors,  had  a 
docided  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  chanced 
to  be  dressed  precisely  alike ;  or  appeared  so  to 
be  to  profane  bachelor  eyes ;  for,  having  made 
this  remark  to  Mrs.  Kreddles,  I  was  indignantly 
put  down  as  a  matrimonial  greenhorn,  inasmuch 
as  I  clearly  didn't  know  the  difference  between 
"longcloth"  and  "cambric,"  real  coral  beads 
and  dried  red  berries,  or  the  choicest  Valen- 
ciennes lace  and  a  base  imitation. 

Our  little  conclave  soon  descended  from  the 
nursery  to  one  of  Kreddles's  capital  dinners, 
whereat  Mr.  Spatchcock  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  brilliant  dialogue  and  sparkling  wit- 
ticisms, rendered  none  the  less  spirited  probably 
by  the  absence  of  his  charming  lady,  whose  in- 
disposition— or  rather  that  of  her  husband's  to 
permit  her  appearance  below — led  to  her  dining 
with  Susan  in  the  nursery.  Mr.  Spatchcock,  I 
recollect,  almost  entirely  monopolized  the  con- 
versation, and  favored  us  with  details  respecting 
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his  own  inventions  and  improvements  in  nearly 

ever}-  department  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  do- 
mestic economy.  All  these  valuable  discoveries, 
it  Beemed,  were  set  fast  or  impeded  by  some  un- 
accountable error  in  specifications  or  drawings, 
delay  at  the  patent-office,  or  culpable  supineness 
of  the  government ;  a  good  many — by  far  the 
best — merely  lacked  the  comparatively  trifling 
amount  "  necessary  for  bringing  them  fairly  be- 
fore the  public."  Wc  were  rather  startled  be- 
tween the  pastry  and  cheese  by  Mr.  Spatchcock 
producing  a  small  ball  about  the  size  of  a  nut- 
meg from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  politely 
handing  it  round,  explaining  its  title  to  be  that 
of  the  "patent  explosive  compound,"  and  its 
agreeable  property  that  of  blowing  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  foundations  any  lady  or  gen- 
tleman's house,  under  the  roof  of  which  it  might 
be  smartly  struck  or  suddenly  dropped.  The 
dropping  in  the  present  case  was,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Kreddlcs  and  his  wife,  into  the 
pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  Johnny  ac- 
companying the  inventor  for  the  purpose,  and 
ever  after  regarding  the  place  of  immersion  with 
feelings  of  the  liveliest  terror. 

Mr.  Spatchcock  now  prepared  to  depart ;  the 
immediate  business  in  hand  was  terminated  by 
the  inventor  consenting  to  leave  his  "model" 
with  Mr.  Kreddles,  in  consideration  of  a  small 
advance,  and  to  wait  a  communication  from  the 
intending  capitalist,  to  be  addressed  to  him  at 
some  coffee-house  at  Fetter  Lane,  Mr.  Spatch- 
cock having  vacated  his  former  residence,  and 
rather  declining  information  as  to  his  new 
abode,  on  grounds  which  the  majority  of  in- 
ventive geniuses  will  find  to  be  readily  intelli- 
gible. Mr.  Spatchcock  soon  appeared  with  her 
infant  (the  Krcddles's  hope  being  still  somno- 
lent), and  I  became  convoy  to  the  railway  station. 
Waiting  here  a  few  moments,  I  took  occasion 
to  scrutinize  the  spurious  lace  and  coral  decorat- 
ing the  Spatchcock  offspring,  and  was  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  perfection  whereto  imitative 
art  had  arrived.  Mrs.  Spatchcock,  noticing  me, 
rather  suddenly  covered  over  the  child's  face 
with  her  shawl,  and  moved  hastily  from  tho  spot; 
the  bell  rang,  and  the  inventor  and  his  family 
were  now  on  their  way  to  town. 

The  evening  being  fine,  I  made  a  rather  length- 
ened detour  on  my  return  to  the  villa,  from 
which,  as  I  approached,  and  to  my  intense 
wonderment,  sounds  of  reproach  and  altercation 
appeared  to  proceed.  On  entering,  I  found  my 
placid  friend  Kreddlcs  in  a  stale  of  painful  and 
extraordinary  excitement,  his  amiable  wife  in 
violent  hysterics,  varied  by  frantic  exclamations 
of,   "  Oh,  the   wretches !    my  precious    Fanny  ! 


that  drunken  creature!  oh!  oh!  do  go,  pray; 
do  go  !  Arthur,  fly  directly  !  oh  !  that  vile,  care- 
less Susan  !" 

"Be  composed,  my  love,"  aid  Kreddlc-<,  evi- 
dently himself  alarmed;  "myself  and  11 

will  follow  them  instantly ;  it  must  be  an  un- 
intentional mistake." 

"Oh!  no,  no;  that  dreadful  woman  took  it 
on  purpose;  she  saw  what  an  angel  our  darling 
was,  and  hers  was  a — a — just  the  opposite — 
a  squalling  little  wretch."  Hereupon  loud  in- 
fantile screams  were  heard  proceeding  from  Mr. 
Kreddlcs's  nursery,  and  blending  in  the  general 
lamentation.  I  looked  at  the  papa,  now  as- 
suming his  coat  and  hat,  for  an  explanation. 

"  Wc  must  go  after  these  people ;  by  some 
mistake,  and  the  children  being  alike,  and  its 
being  dark  in  the  nursery,  and  Susan  gone 
out"— 

"The  abominable  girl,"  cried  poor  Mrs. 
Kreddles,  "  she  shall  leave  to-morrow ;  oh, 
dear,  oh,  dear !  Arthur,  if  you  don't  go  this 
minute,  I'll  go  myself ;  I  think  I'd  better  go 
with  you." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,"  said  Kreddles,  "  no  ne- 
cessity for  that ;  we  shall  soon  be  back ;  make 
your  mind  easy ;  you  must  not  fret,  there 's  a 
love." 

"  But  now  I  don't  quite  understand  what  has 
happened,"  I  remarked. 

"  Those  horrid  swindling  wretches  have  stolen 
my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Kreddles;  "they've  gone 
away  with  the  wrong  baby." 

There  was  no  electric  telegraph  in  those  days  ; 
but,  on  referring  to  my  watch,  I  found  the  next 
train  to  town  would  be  due  in  a  few  moments. 
To  run  into  the  road  the  nearest  way,  leaping 
the  garden-fence,  trot  smartly  a  short  cut  to  the 
station,  which  happened  to  be  down  hill,  knock 
over  the  porter  at  the  gate,  who  exclaimed,  "  too 
late,  gents,"  jump  into  a  carriage  at  the  first  door 
open,  and  find  ourselves  some  miles  nearer 
London,  were  of  course  but  the  events  of  a  few 
moments.  The  opportunity  now  afforded  for 
calm  reflection  placed  before  us  the  difficulties 
attending  our  pursuit. 

The  probability  that  the  unnatural  mother 
had  cither  designedly  made  this  exchange,  or 
would  be  indifferent  to  a  rectification  of  the 
error  on  discovering  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Spatch- 
cock himself,  with  the  lofty  disregard  of  crea- 
tive minds  to  their  own  immediate  social  affairs, 
would  confirm  the  proverb  as  to  paternal  ob- 
liviousness on  a  question  of  infantile  identity, 
and  not  know  his  own  child,  together  with  the 
vague  and  uncertain  indication  of  the  locality 
newly  honored   by  Mr.  Spatchcock's  denizen- 
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ship,  all  formed  extremely  embarrassing  points 
for  the  gloomy,  unhopeful  meditations  of  myself 
and  friend. 

On  arriving  in  London,  we  first  unsuccessfully 
beat  up  the  inventor's  former  retreat  in  Saffron 
Hill,  retiring  with  a  pressing  request  from  the 
young  lady  skilled  in  ghostly  disappearances, 
that,  should  our  inquiries  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, we  would  be  courteous  enough  to  communi- 
cate the  result  to  the  "  Missus,"  or  to  any  of 
the  numerous  victimized  victualling  establish- 
ments adjacent,  in  whose  books  the  celebrated 
patentee  had  been  appropriately  "  registered." 
Our  next  point  is  the  renowned  mocha  esta- 
blishment, whereat  some  slight  complication 
arises  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Spatchcock  being 
known  only  by  initial,  and  not  by  name.  Of  all 
the  men  of  letters  quoted,  however,  we  do  not 
seem  to  recognize  our  friend  as  the  gentleman 
who  requests  to  be  immediately  furnished  with 
a  government  situation  of  not  less — more  not 
objected  to — than  five  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num, payable  quarterly  and  legally  secured,  for 
which  he  offers  the  handsome  douceur  of  five 
per  cent,  on  his  first  year's  income  tax,  or,  if 
preferred,  the  portrait  of  his  great-grandmother 
in  a  gilt  frame. 

Nor  do  we  believe  Mr.  Spatchcock  to  be  the 
original  of  another  gentleman  who  requires  the 
loan  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  upon  the  most 
ample  security ;  which  security,  we  learn  from 
the  waitercss,  is  the  manuscript  of  a  five  act 
tragedy,  guaranteed  never  to  have  been  acted 
at  any  theatre  in  London  or  the  provinces 
Slightly  mistrusting  our  'first  impression  with 
reference  to  the  latter  advertiser,  who  is  expected 
to  call  presently  for  his  letters,  we  sit  down  in 
the  desperate  hope  that  the  needy  dramatist  may 
prove  to  be  our  inventive  friend. 

We  have  waited  but  a  short  time,  when  a 
long-in-person  and  prolific-in-hair  gentleman, 
enveloped  in  a  cloak,  worn  very  full,  of  dirty 
folds,  and  embroidered  by  a  polished  edge  of 
sparkling  grease,  enters,  and  obtaining  two  let- 
ters from  Harriet  (to  whom  he  delivers  an  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  order  for  "  a  coffee, 
four  thins,  rasher,  'n  egg,  and  half  creases)," 
seats  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  our  box. 
Having  torn  open  his  letters,  "pished"  and 
"pshawed"  at  the  contents,  and  tossed  the 
newspaper  contemptuously  aside,  the  dissatisfied 
dramatist  (for  this  gentleman  I  felt  sure  it  must 
be)  favors  his  two  fidgety  neighbors  with  a 
glance.  Commiserating  our  restlessness,  or 
anxious  to  relieve  his  own  excitement  by  un- 
burdening his  mind  to  somebody,  the  new-comer 
at  length  addresses  us. 
vol.  li. — 28 


"  Beg  parding,  gents,  but  was  you  thinking  ot 
going  to  the  theaytre  this  evenin',  at  half  mo- 
ney ?" 

We  renounced  any  present  idea  of  visiting  a 
public  entertainment  at  the  half  or  even  the 
whole  nightly  cost. 

"  Oh  !  because  if  you  was  going,  I  would  have 
put  you  in  two  dress  boxes  for  the  'Delphi,'  a 
bargain ;"  and  the  speaker  thereupon  produced 
two  authentic  admissions  to  that  establishment 
for  the  same  evening,  being  the  interesting 
occasion  of  Miss  Crcmorne's  "ticket  night." 

Finding  us  proof  even  against  this  "  unpre- 
cedented attraction,"  the  dramatic  gentleman 
awaits  in  silence  the  execution  of  his  order, 
meanwhile  again  perusing  his  two  letters  with 
a  scornful  smile.  An  impulse  I  cannot  explain, 
and  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  if  I  could, 
prompts  me  to  resume  the  conversation,  by  say- 
ing— 

"  You  are  connected  with  the  theatres,  sir?" 

"  Ye — es  ;  that  is,  I  write  for  them  occasion- 
ally, but  it's  poor  work." 

"Indifferently  paid?" 

"  No ;  not  exactly  that,  but  managers  are  so 
precious  obstinate,  won't  be  advised  as  to  the 
sort  of  thing  the  public  want;  get  up  foolish 
light  pieces ;  and  audiences  want  plays  with 
more  backbone  in  them.  However,  it  will 
come  to  an  end ;  every  fool  must  have  his 
day." 

"  And  no  doubt,  sir,  you  will  have  yours ; 
you  advocate  the  legitimate  drama?" 

"  Yes !  (no,  coffee  I  told  you,  Harriet,  not 
tea,)  only  there  again,  managers  are  out ;  they 
fancy  nothing  legitimate  but  Shakspeare,  and 
Shakspeare's  done  up.  There's  plenty  of  mo- 
dern Shakspeares  about,  if  the  fools  of  man- 
agers had  the  sense  to  know  'em  when  they  see 
'em.  Why,  /'rewritten  something,  if  it  was 
properly  put  on  the  stage,  would  take  the  shine 
out  of  half  the  cursed  revivals;  but  that's 
where  it  is,  you  see ;  you  want  the  tin  to  lend 
the  manager  to  get  up  your  piece.  Now,  if  I 
could  just  raise  two  hundred  pounds,  I  could 
make  my  fortune ;  I  am  trying  it.  By  the  by," 
said  the  neglected  author,  as  a  sudden  thought 
occurred  to  him,  "perhaps  you  gents  might 
know  somebody  that  would  suit  my  book?" 

"Oh!  a  book  is  it?" 

("  Addled — regularly  addled,  I  'm  blessed  if 
this  egg  isn't.  Here,  Harriet,  take  this  back,") 
said  the  author,  indignantly  returning  the  con- 
diment in  question.  "No,  no,  not  a  book — a 
romantic  melodrama,  just  want  about  two  hun- 
dred ;  would  give  security — a  play  I  've  asked 
five  hundred  for." 
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We  wished  he  might  get  it,  and  told  him  so. 

"  Doesn't  look  like  it.  I  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  other  day,  and  the  only  answer  I  've 
had  are  these  two  precious  things,"  he  said, 
producing  the  two  recently  arrived  letters, 
"  from  two  partnership  agents,  who  'd  put  me 
on  their  lists  for  a  sovereign  apiece ;  that  won't 
do.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to  get.  Why,  there 's  a 
friend  of  mine  got  hold  of  an  agreeable  sort  of 
gentleman  in  the  country  to  go  halves  with 
him  in  a  much  more  unlike  spec'  than  mine — 
an  harmonium  cradle,  I  think  he  calls  it — it  was 
only  a  pantomime  trick." 

As  our  readers  may  imagine,  we  soon  pricked 
up  our  ears  at  this,  and,  having  carefully  picked 
the  dramatist's  brains  of  the  required  directorial 
information,  gave  chase  in  a  cab,  and  within 
twenty  minutes  had  run  down  our  game  at  his 
temporary  lodgings  in  Lambeth ;  the  luckless 
infant  being  in  full  cry  at  the  death — Kreddles 
himself,  having  preserved  his  temper  hitherto, 
flew  at  Spatchcock,  on  seeing  him,  like  a  bantam. 

Nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  put  down  by 
my  esteemed  aunt  as  a  Victoria  dramatist  pre- 
vents my  giving  in  detail  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed; elsewise  you  must  admit,  if  you  have 
any  taste  in  transpontine  literature,  that  an 
infuriated  father  seizing  the  ruffian  who  has 
robbed  him  of  his  infant,  and  fiercely  demanding 
back  his  only  child — the  scene  being  laid  in  a 
crazy  tumble-down  building  by  the  water-side — 
are  very  fair  materials  for  a  strikingly  dramatic 
situation.  Mr.  Spatchcock  is,  however,  a  man 
of  business,  and  not  a  dramatic  artist ;  and  ap- 
parently seeing  there  is  something  to  be  made 
by  the  incident,  speedily  dissolves  the  dramatic 
view  of  the  question,  and  having,  with  my  as- 
sistance, succeeded  in  bringing  Mr.  Kreddles  to 
a  partially  tranquil  frame  of  mind,  the  inventor 
observes — 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  sure  I  regret  any  incon- 
venience, but  pray  let  us  discuss  this  affair  like 
men  of  business." 

"Have  the  child  brought  in,  sir;  I  demand 
that,"  exclaimed  Kreddles. 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  no  objection,  I  'm  sure ;  Mrs. 
Spatchcock  has  just  dropped  off  to  sleep,  but  I 
will  rouse  her  presently."  A  loud  snore  was 
heard  from  the  adjoining  chamber,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this  fact,  as  Mr.  Spatchcock  proceeded : 
"  Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  observe  that  if  I 
deliver  up  the  child  to  you,  we  are  still  without 
security  or  guarantee  for  the  return  of  our  own 
infant."  Mr.  Kreddles  gave  a  violent  start: 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  impute  anything,"  said  the 
inventor  deferentially  ;  "  but  you  hesitate  to  trust 
me,  my  dear  sir — why  should  I  trust  you  ?     It 


is  just  as  reasonable  to  say  you  are  feloniously 
detaining  my  child,  as  assert  we  are  wrongfully 
in  possession  of  yours.  In  point  of  Cut,  I  hold 
your  child  in  pawn  ;  excuse  nae  if  I  decline  to 
give  up  the  pledge  without  the  ticket." 

This  was  certainly  a  painfully  unexpected 
position  for  poor  Kreddle.s's  "  little  pledge"  to 
be  placed  in.  I,  of  course,  suggested  that  Mr. 
Spatchcock  and  his  wife  should  accompany  us 
in  a  post-chaise,  and  obtain  their  infantine 
ticket ;  but  Mr.  Spatchcock  objected.  "  Quite 
impossible  to-night ;  Mrs.  Spatchcock  is  not  in 
a  fit  state  to  travel,  and  really  I  wouldn't — not 
interfering  in  family  matters — take  upon  myself 
to  determine  this  extraordinary  question  of  dis- 
puted identity." 

"  What  on  earth  should  I  wish  to  detain  your 
child  for?"  said  Kreddles,  incredulously. 

"Can't  possibly  say,"  retorted  Mr.  Spatch- 
cock, shrugging  his  shoulders  ;  "  there  may  be 
fifty  reasons  I  know  nothing  of." 

"  Then  I  shall  apply  to  the  police,"  exclaimed 
Kreddles. 

"I  really  wouldn't  advise  you,"  said  the  in- 
ventor, very  coolly  ;  "  but,  as  I  am  willing  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  if  possible,  why — I  really 
don't  feel  justified — but  to  oblige  you — leave  me 
some  security  for  our  child's  return — say  a  fifty 
pound  note,  and  take  your  infant  awa)r ;  ours 
to  be  given  up  on  return  of  the  security." 

I  am  afraid  I  half  grinned  at  the  cool  audacity 
of  this  proposal,  contrasted  with  the  puzzled  air 
of  the  proprietor  of  Larkspur  Villa ;  the  infant 
subject  of  discussion,  however,-  still  airing  its 
lungs  to  an  extent  bordering  on  convulsions, 
and  the  fright  having  already  changed  the  tone 
of  voice  to  an  almost  unrecognizable  degree,  I 
thought  it  best  to  advise  my  friend  to  assent  to 
the  conditions  demanded;  and,  after  much  par- 
leying, the  infant  Spatchcock  was  appraised  at 
twenty  pounds  sterling,  and  the  missing  babe 
borne  in  triumph  from  its  heartless  custodians. 

But  even  triumphs  may  be  sometimes  very 
embarrassing,  and  two  gentlemen  traversing  a 
populous  thoroughfare  in  Lambeth,  bearing  al- 
ternately in  their  arms  an  unappeasable  infant, 
waking  the  echoes  far  and  near,  and  assailed  by 
the  gibes  of  every  paternal  observer,  &nd  the 
reproaches  of  every  maternal  passer-by,  need  not 
be  the  theme  of  very  bitter  envy.  We  were,  in 
truth,  rather  objects  of  sympathy  than  other- 
wise, and  found  it  too  in  an  unexpected  quarter; 
no  other  than  the  breast  of  a  benign  cabman  who 
drove  us  to  the  nearest  posting-house,  and  was 
absolutely  civil,  although  we  paid  him  a  mere 
trifle  only  over  and  above  double  his  fare. 
Don't  say  the  world  is  so  bad,  after  all. 
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Our  post-chaise  arrived  at  the  villa  about  half 
past  one  in  the  morning.  As  we  anticipated, 
there  were  lights  in  the  lower  room  ;  Mr.  Kred- 
dles,  of  course,  awaiting  our  return  in  a  state  of 
painful  anxiety.  Our  infant  charge  being  by 
this  time  gently  slumbering  on  an  extemporized 
bed  on  the  opposite  seat  in  the  carriage,  and 
Kreddles,  fearing  the  sudden  reaction  on  finding 
her  child  safe  might  be  too  much  for  the  sensi- 
tive mother's  shaken  nerves,  resolved  to  dis- 
patch Johnny  to  the  chaise,  and  we  entered  the 
room  as  we  had  left  it ;  standing  for  a  moment 
speechless  at  the  sight  before  us  ;  Mrs.  Kred- 
dles,  instead  of  being  prostrated  by  grief  and 
fear,  was  comfortably  seated  at  crochet  beside  a 
neatly  laid  supper-table  radiant  in  smiling  hap- 
piness !  She  jumped  up  instantly  on  seeing  her 
husband,  and  with  manifestly  no  emotion  but 
wifely  pleasure  at  his  return,  affectionately 
kissed  him.  "Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come 
back,"  said  the  pleased  little  lady  ;  "of  course, 
you  found  out  the  mistake.     Ha!  ha!" 

"  Yes,  my  love,  I  told  you  it  must  be  only  a 
mistake,"  said  the  puzzled  Kreddles. 

"  How  absurd,  to  be  sure,"  continued  his 
wife  :  "  what  a  laugh  people  would  have  at  us 
if  it  was  known.  Ha  !  ha !  How  did  you  find 
it  out?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  rather  in  an  accidental  way," 
replied  the  bewildered  husband,  more  and  more 
surprised  that  the  affectionate  mother  made  no 
attempt  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her  restored  off- 
spring. 

"  Come,  sit  down ;  I  've  kept  supper  waiting. 
What  a  shame  to  frighten  the  poor  old  fellow 
so;"  this  to  her  husband,  with   a  kiss.     Then, 

turning  to  me,  she  continued  :  "  Now,  H , 

if  you  mention  a  word  about  this,  I  '11  never 
introduce  you  to  a  nice  young  lady  again,  and  I 
do  expect  some  cousins  of  mine  from  Norfolk, 
in  the  autumn,  very  pretty  girls,  and  plenty  of 
money." 

All  this  was  delightful  to  me,  and  amazing  to 
Kreddles,  who  presently  said — 

"  I  hope  Johnny  won't  wake  baby  bringing 
her  in." 

"  Bringing  who  in  V  asked  the  wife. 

"The  baby — your  baby — our  baby — the  baby 
we've  brought  back." 

"  Brought  back  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kreddles ; 
"why  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Arthur, 
you've  brought  back  that  woman's  poor  little 
thing  again  ?" 

"  Poor  little  thing !  isn't  it  our  ohild  that  was 
taken  away  in  mistake?" 

"  NO  !  to  be  sure  not — hasn't  Susan  told  you  ? 
Ha !  ha !  I  can't  help  it,  Arthur ;  what  unnatural 


wretches  they  must  be.  It  was  dear  little  Fanny 
in  the  cradle  all  right,  but  that  tiresome  Susan 
left  the  woman  alone  with  the  children,  and  I 
suppose  she  took  a  fancy  to  Fanny's  beautiful 
cap  and  necklace,  and  so  changed  them  on  to 
her  own  child ;  and  there  was  a  pin  inside  the 
border  of  her  baby's  cap,  as  I  thought,  that 
made  it  so  troublesome — and  in  the  hurry  look- 
ing for  the  cherry  on  Fanny's  arm  I  couldn't 
see  it — and  we  found  it  all  out  directly  you  had 
gone,  and  it's  all  right  n\>w;  and  I  declare  if  I 
haven't  laughed  till  I'm  crying  again.  Do  kiss 
me,  Arthur !" 

Mrs.  Kreddles  was  more  easily  kissed  than  a 
determination  in  this  new  phase  of  the  affair 
arrived  at;  however,  it  was  resolved  to  make 
the  best  possible  arrangements  for  Miss  Spatch- 
cock's accommodation  that  night,  and  restore 
her  to  her  desolate  parents  in  the  morning.  On 
arriving  at  the  inventor's  apartments  in  Lam- 
beth, however,  they  were  found  tenantless,  and 
only  a  note  for  Mr.  Kreddles  remaining. 

It  was  from  Mr.  Spatchcock  himself,  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  availed  himself  of  the 
twenty  pounds  last  received,  and  a  previous 
sum,  to  depart  for  a  popular  colony;  that  he 
was  totally  unaware,  until  our  arrival,  of  any 
exchange  of  infants  having  been  effected ;  and 
that,  on  making  this  discovery,  the  idea  occurred 
to  him  of  releasing  his  own  child  from  the  de- 
moralizing influences  of  its  mother's  example, 
and  placing  it  in  a  comfortable  home  by  the 
strategy  he  had  adopted. 

He  felt  satisfied,  he  added,  he  might  safely 
commend  the  infant  to  Mrs.  Kreddles's  motherly 
care,  and  he  assured  Mr.  Kreddles  that  this  pro- 
mising child  had  given  unmistakable  evidences 
of  the  possession  of  rare  and  precocious  musical 
talent,  which  could  not  fail,  with  cultivation, 
to  be  highly  remunerative  in  a  professional 
point  of  view,  and  was  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  any  capitalist  as  a  most  safe  and  lucra- 
tive investment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  dotted  down  the  above  incidents  a  few 
months  since,  during  a  summer  visit  to  my 
excellent  friends  at  Larkspur  Villa.  We  have 
been,  according  to  custom,  conning  and  laughing 
over  the  story  of  the  musical  cradle — and  after- 
wards, left  alone  with  my  pen,  I  am  conscious 
of  a  shrewd  little  face  glancing  up  curiously  at 
mine.  It  is  an  odd,  rather  than  pretty,  face, 
flowingly  encompassed  by  flaxen  hair,  but  by  no 
means  uninteresting  or  unattractive  in  its  ex- 
pression. 

"  Well,  Sissy,  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  am  do- 
ing?" 
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"  Please,  pa — pa." 

'•  Writing  a  long  story  about  you." 

"  Please  let  me  look,  pa — pa." 

It  is  Miss  Cecilia  Spatchcock  who  is  arraying 


the  author  in  the  "  borrowed  plumes"  of  pa- 
ternity, wickedly  incited  thereto  by  her  adopted 
mamma,  Mrs.  Arthur  Kreddles. 


CHAEADES    IN    ACTION. 

Answer  to  Charade  in  the  August  number — Co-ward. 


A  C  T    I. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Mother.     Her  Child.     Monthly  Nurse. 
Husband.  Lady  Visitors. 

Scene  1. —  The  street  outside  of  Mother's  house. 
To  the  right  the  door,  with  a  flat-iron  for  knocker. 

Enter  Monthly  Nurse  dressed  in  showy 
gown,  with  large  cap  and  clean  apron  on.  She 
points  to  the  house,  and  dangles  an  imaginary 


Exit  Monthly  Nurse,  dancing  for  joy,  and  still 
dangling  child. 

Scene  2. — Interior  of  Mother's  bedchamber.  On 
the  sofa  is  seen  Mother,  in  a  white  jacket  and 
cap,  nursing  her  child. 

Enter  Monthly  Nurse,  leading  in  Husband. 
She  shows  to  him  the  Child,  and  by  her  actions 
informs  him  that  it  is  exactly  like  him,  having 


child  in  the  air,  to  inform  the  audience  that  there 
has  been  a  slight  addition  to  the  family ;  then 
taking  from  her  pocket  a  white  glove,  she  fastens 
it  round  the  knocker. 


got  his  nose,  his  eyes,  and  his  mouth.  The 
delighted  Father  gives  Monthly  Nurse  a  caid- 
counter. 

Enter  Lady  Visitors,  who  rush  up  to  Mo- 
ther, and,  in  impassioned  action,  inquire  after 
her  health.  Monthly  Nurse  shows  them  the 
Baby  j  they  are  delighted  with  it,  and  clasp  their 


hands  in  admiration.  Each  Lady  Visitor  re- 
quests to  be  allowed  to  kiss  it ;  the  delighted 
mother  smiles,  and  the  Monthly  Nurse  madly 
embraces  the  Child. 

The  Ladies  are  enchanted  with  the  scene. 
Caudle  is  handed  round  and  drank,  and  the 
Monthly  Nurse,  placing  herself  at  the  door, 
ushers  out  each  Lady,  who  slips  into  her  hand 
a  supposed  half-crown. 


ACT    II. 

dramatis  persons. 

The  Dey  of  Algiers.     Captive  English. 

Lady.  Her  Husband. 

Slaves.  Britishers. 

Scene. —  The  Ramparts  of  Algiers. 
Enter  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  dressed  in  his 
robes-de-chambre  of  state,  with  a  turban  on  his 
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head.  He  is  followed  by  his  slaves,  who  arrange 
the  ottoman  for  him  to  sit  cross-legged  upon,  and 
hand  him  his  pipe. 

Enter  further  Slaves,  bringing  with  them  the 
English  Lady,  who  has  a  veil  thrown  over 
her.    The  Slaves  salaam,  and  the  Dey  orders 


them  to  remove  the  veil  from  their  Captive  ; 
they  obey  him,  and  the  Dey  is  visibly  moved 
with  the  charms  of  the  Lady.  He  rises  from 
his  seat,  and  paces  the  room  ;  then,  advancing 
to  her,  he  presses  his  heart,  and  declares  his 
passion.    She  repulses  him  haughtily.    He  draws 


a  &ui 


from  his  pocket  a  heavy  purse,  and  offers  it  to 
her;  but  she  points  to  her  wedding-ring,  and 
casts  the  purse  at  the  feet  of  the  tyrant. 

The  Dey's  love  is  then  turned  to  rage ;  and 
he  gives  a  signal  to  his  Slaves,  who  salaam,  and 
bring  in  a  cannon,  made  by  placing  the  sofa- 
bolster  on  the  ramie  Canterbury. 

The  Slaves  seize  captive  English  Lady,  and 
bind  her  to  the  mouth  of  loaded  -bolster.     The 


Dey  once  more  offers  his  love,  and  is  once  more 
refused.     The  signal  to  fire  is  given,  when 

Enter  her  Husband  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
band  of  Britishers.  A  scuffle  ensues,  each 
Britisher  engaging  two  Slaves  in  combat.  The 
Dey  is  dethroned,  and  the  English  Lady  is  re- 
leased, and  rushes  into  the  arms  of  her  Husband. 

The  Britishers  kneeling  on  prostrate  Alge- 
rines. 


ACT    III. 
DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Old  Lord.     His  Son,  aged  21.     Tenants. 
Their  Wives.     Servants.     Musicians. 

Scene. — Park  on  Estate  of  Old  Lord.     In  the 


centre  is  placed  a  table,  with  chairs  on  each  side, 
in  preparation  of  a  feast. 

Enter  Tenants  and  their  Wives,  gayly 
dressed,  and  carrying  a  flag  made  out  of  an  old 
newspaper.  They  form  themselves  into  two 
rows,  when 


Enter  Old  Lord  and  his  Son.     The  Tenants 
wave  their  hats  in  the  air,  and  their  wives  curt- 


sey.    The  Old  Lord  bows  to  them,  and  delivers 


a  short  speech,  constantly  pointing  to  his  Son. 
The  Tenants  again  wave  their  hats  in  the  air, 
when 

Enter  Servants,  bearing  a  bandbox  barrel  of 
beer,  which  they  place  on  the  table.  Glasses 
are  handed  round,  and  the  Old  Lord,  taking  one, 
proposes  the  health  of  their  young  Squire. 


Enter  Musicians,  when  the  tenants  all  stand 
up  for  a  dance,  his  Son  leading  off  with  one  of 
their  Wives. 
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ENGLISH     P  I  LLO  W-LAC  E  -  M  A  KE  HS. 


Although  there  is  no  positive  clue  to  the 
date  of  this  invention,  and  there  is  only  con- 
jecture to  rely  upon,  there  seems  reasonable 
ground  for  attributing  it  to  the  most  remote  ages. 
The  love  of  distinction  in  attire  doubtless  gave 
rise,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  some  attempts  at 
adornment  with  the  needle,  and  as  the  power  of 
execution  advanced,  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  designs  necessarily  improved,  and  the  various 
branches  of  embroidery  are  known  to  have  at- 
tained among  the  civilized  and  lascivious  Greeks 
to  a  remarkable  degree  of  perfection.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  delicate  ornamental 
work  introduced  by  the  Phrygians  included  the 
manufacture  of  lace,  though  more  generally  in- 
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ferred  to  have  consisted  of  embroidery  merely. 
Whether  the  introduction  of  lace  is  referable  to 
the  classic  ages  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  a  very 
respectable  degree  of  antiquity  may  be  claimed 
for  it. 

Real  or  hand-made  lace  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes :  that  worked  with  the  needle, 
known  for  ages  as  point,  and  that  made  on 
hard  cushions  by  the  interweaving  of  numerous 
fine  threads  wound  on  wooden  bobbins.  The 
last  is  of  comparatively  modern  invention,  and 
the  early  history  of  the  fabric  refers  to  point. 
During  the  earlier  periods,  it  was  worked  en- 
tirely in  convents,  and  applied  to  the  adornment 
of  church  furniture  and  the  state-vestments  of 
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the  priests.  The  making  of  lace  probably  occu- 
pied the  same  position  with  the  nuns,  as  the 
copying  and  illuminating  of  manuscripts  among 
the  monks.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  enthusiasm 
and  industry  with  which  the  MM  would  pursue 
her  one  secular  pursuit,  her  heart  and  mind 
alternating  between  the  cares  of  heaven  and 
her  work,  to  which  a  kind  of  religious  interest 
would  be  given  by  its  intended  destination.  The 
completion  of  articles  of  any  size  must  have 
involved  the  incessant  application  of  many 
lives. 

An  English  lady  had  in  her  possession  a  suit 
of  point — an  heirloom,  whose  history  was  well 
known.  It  formed  the  work  of  an  entire  life- 
time— protracted  beyond  middle  age — of  a  nun 
in  a  convent  at  Brussels.  It  took  months  to 
complete  a  single  inch. 

The  secret  of  manufacturing  real  point  lace 
is  lost  entirely,  and,  although  ingenious  imita- 
tions are  not  rare,  the  authentic  method  is  un- 
known. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  the  world  at  large  had 
more  than  an  occasional  glimpse  of  this  beautiful 
fabric,  which  was  only  displayed  in  the  great 
festivals  of  the  church,  but  by  that  time  some 
knowledge  of  the  art  had  found  its  way  among 
the  merchants,  to  whom  its  novelty  and  beauty 
recommended  it  as  a  subject  of  commerce. 
Venice  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  point  lace 
manufacture  of  those  early  times.  It  was  the 
great  emporium  whence  everything  beautiful 
and  costly  was  spread  over  the  world,  and  the 
establishment  of  lace-making  in  other  countries 
is  generally  referred  to  some  wandering  band 
from  Venice. 

A-  tolerably  true  and  correct  idea  of  lace- 
making  in  1587  is  given  in  a  curious  old  book 
published  at  Paris  in  that  year  by  a  Venetian. 
It  comprises  a  collection  of  patterns  for  lace- 
work,  but  without  descriptions  or  letter-press  of 
any  kind. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  various  provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries  eagerly  and  generally  adopted 
this  outlet  for  industry,  and  their  successful 
cultivation  of  the  flax-plant  gave  them  a  marked 
advantage,  and  when  the  enterprise  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  other  Italian  cities  declined,  they 
supplied  Europe  with  this  among  many  other 
articles  of  decorative  merchandise.  Flanders 
lace  has  an  historical  reputation,  and  we  recog- 
nize it  in  the  grand  old  pictures  of  Velasquez  and 
other  masters.  In  later  times,  the  various  orders 
of  lace  manufactured  in  Belgium  are  known  by 
the  names  of  the  several  towns  where  they  are 
produced. 


Of  the  Brustels  lace,  which  has  a  more  ex- 
tended reputation  than   (hat  of  any  other  place, 

there  are  two  distinct  varieties.  The  more 
valuable  and  beautiful  kind  is  that  called  pointe 
a  I'uravelle,  or  more  commonly  Brutselt  point  ; 
it  is  worked  wholly  with  the  needle.  The  other 
variety  is  called  Brussels  plait,  and  the  dowers 
for  the  pattern  arc  made  separately  on  the  pillow, 
and  afterwards  attached  to  net.  It  differs  but 
little  from  the  best  English  Honiton.  It  is 
made  from  the  finest  thread,  and  chiefly  hand- 
spun.  The  best  quality  is  made  in  Brussels,  in 
damp  underground  rooms,  and  to  supply  it  in 
good  working  order,  it  is  kept  for  some  time  in 
a  humid  subterraneous  atmosphere.  The  life  of 
a  Belgian  thread-spinner  is  unhealthy,  and  the 
price  of  her  labor  very  high. 

Before  machine-made  net  had  arrived  to  per- 
fection, the  plain  groundwork  of  the  Brussels 
lace  was  made  by  hand,  on  the  pillow  in  nar- 
row widths,  united  afterwards  very  dexterously. 
Trimming  laces  three  or  four  inches  wide  then 
cost  from  four  to  ten  guineas  a  yard,  and  veils 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  guineas  each.  The 
improvements  at  Nottingham  have  enabled  ex- 
cellent net  to  be  supplied  at  moderate  cost,  and 
the  prices  have  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
consumption  increased.  The  manufacture  of 
Brussels  lace  is  intrusted  wholly  to  women,  and 
the  number  finding  constant  employment  in 
Belgium  is  estimated  at  100,000. 

Mechlin  lace  is  made  entirely  on  the  pillow 
and  in  one  piece;  it  can  only  be  applied  to 
articles  of  limited  size,  such  as  lappets  or  trim- 
mings, and  in  these  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its 
texture  can  be  appreciated.  During  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  it  obtained  the  most  enthusiastic 
appreciation,  but  of  late  years  a  revolution  has 
taken  place  ;  and,  although  too  good  to  be  de- 
spised, it  is  neglected. 

The  class  of  Belgian  lace  called  Valenciennes 
is  familiar  to  all,  but  each  of  the  six  different 
towns  where  it  is  made  has  some  distinctive 
peculiarity,  and  a  person  accustomed  to  compare 
them  could  decide  at  once  upon  the  place  where 
they  were  made.    The  finest  comes  from  Vpres. 

Although  Belgium  is  and  ever  has  been  the 
laeemaking  country  par  excellence,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  French  nation  have  been 
without  very  great  results  in  this  subject.  The 
most  beautiful  and  expensive  lace  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  Colbert,  the  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  the  year  1660,  by  artisans 
brought  from  Venice.  They  were  established 
in  Menron,  and  organized  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  the  point  de  Vinise,  afterwards  called 
point  de  France,  and,  finally,  point  d'Menqon. 
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This  lace,  as  we  sec  it  at  the  present  day,  bears 
but  slight  resemblance  to  the  original  Point  de 
Venue,  being  of  much  finer  texture.  It  differs 
from  every  other  variety,  sixteen  workers  being 
employed  on  the  smallest  piece  and  simplest 
design  of  Aleneon,  so  various  are  the  stitches 
employed,  whilst  only  one  person  is  required  to 
produce  the  richest  lace  of  other  kinds.  This 
lace  is  considered  the  most  durable,  as  well  as 
the  most  recherche-,  of  those  made  in  modern 
times,  and  exceeds  every  other,  not  excepting 
Brussels,  in  value.  Some  beautiful  specimens 
of  it  were  contributed  to  the  Great  Exhibition. 
of  1851,  by  Madame  Hubert  of  Paris. 

France  produces  the  finest  specimens  of  blonde, 
made  of  white  and  black  silk,  in  the  world. 
Chantilly  produces  the  most  perfect  variety,  its 
peculiarity  consisting  of  the  rich  close  pattern, 
contrasted  with  the  filmy  lightness  of  the 
ground.  It  was  chiefly  woven  for  veils,  about 
thirty  years  since,  which  were  worn  square  with 
a  deep,  heavy  border  of  irregular  outline,  and 
thrown  over  the  bonnet,  completely  enveloping 
the  hoad  and  shoulders  of  the  wearer.  The 
general  demand  for  Chantilly  has  passed  away, 
though  it  is  still  used  in  small  quantities  and  is 
made  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Of  the  French  pillow  laces  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  the  precedence  should  perhaps  be  given  to 
that  of  Lille,  the  oldest  manufactory  in  France, 
and  the  origin  of  the  Buckinghamshire  or  Eng- 
lish Lille,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  very 
light  and  simple  and  also  well  made,  but  the 
consumption  is  daily  decreasing  as  the  work- 
people are  better  remunerated  from  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  same  description  of 
lace  is  also  made  at  Arras,  and  at  Mirecourt. 
The  artisans  of  the  latter  place  are  constantly 
introducing  new  designs  into  their  work,  and  it 
has  a  fame  of  its  own  for  the  good  taste  and 
elegance  of  its  productions.  Among  these,  one 
ef  the  most  beautiful  is  that  called  Guipure, 
made  on  the  same  principle,  and  very  much  like 
the  English  Honiton.  The  Guipure  has  within 
the  last  two  years  so  materially  improved,  that 
it  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  Brussels  plait,  and 
is  generally  admired  for  its  color,  quality,  and 
moderate  price. 

Bailleul  is  the  only  town  in  France  where 
the  Valenciennes  lace  is  produced,  while  there 
are  six  manufactories  of  the  same  lace  in  Bel- 
gium. That  of  Bailleul,  though  coarser  than 
that  of  Bruges,  closely  resembles  it,  and  pos- 
sesses the  double  value  of  being  the  whitest  and 
cheapest  of  its  kind.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  dinginess  of  color  which  characterizes  very 
old  lace  was  esteemed  so  great  a  beauty  as  to 


be  obtained  by  artificial  means ;  and  much  of 
the  modern  lace  was  washed  in  a  weak  solution 
of  coffee,  and  considered  greatly  improved  by 
the  operation.  This  perverted  taste  has  now 
passed  away,  and  the  makers  emulate  each  other 
in  their  endeavors  to  preserve  the  thread  in  its 
original  purity  during  the  process  of  making  it 
up.  The  peculiar  whiteness  of  the  Bailleul 
lace  renders  it  very  popular.  The  production 
of  hand-made  lace  in  France  affords  employ- 
ment to  about  two  hundred  thousand  women. 
Each  person  earns  from  a  sixpence  to  a  shilling 
for  the  day's  work  of  ten  hours,  pursuing  their 
occupation  in  their  own  homes,  and  united  with 
their  ordinary  domestic  duties. 

Machine-made  lace  was  first  introduced  into 
Calais,  in  the  year  1817,  by  some  English  work- 
men from  Nottingham,  who  had  with  them  a 
machine  on  the  strait  bolt  principle.  Six  years 
afterwards,  this  single  machine  had  increased  to 
thirty-five,  and  there  are  at  present  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  in  full  operation.  Bob- 
bin-net and  lace  are  also  made  by  machinery  at 
Lille,  St.  Quintin,  Lyon,  and  Cambrai.  The 
last  named  is  remarkable  for  its  admirable  imi- 
tations of  the  beautiful  black  lace  of  Caen  and 
Chantilly,  the  patterns  of  which  are  minutely 
copied,  and  the  difference  in  price  at  least  75 
per  cent. 

The  pillow  lace  of  England  is  an  object  of 
universal  admiration,  and  finds  a  market  in  all 
civilized  countries.  It  is  almost  exclusively  the 
production  of  four  counties  :  Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Devon- 
shire. Its  introduction  may  be  referred  to  a 
period  shortly  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  it  was  sufficiently  rare  to  be 
deemed  an  offering  worthy  of  royalty. 

The  finer  and  more  valuable  quality  of  the 
Buckingham  lace,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is 
produced  within  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  round 
that  town ;  the  second  quality  usually  worn 
being  made  in  or  about  Bedford  and  Alney. 

Laces  of  inferior  quality  to  the  classes  al- 
ready mentioned  are  principally  made  in-  the 
neighborhood  of  High  Wycombe  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  Kettering  and  Wellingborough, 
in  Northamptonshire. 

Northampton  and  its  immediate  vicinity  are 
celebrated  for  a  vast  variety  of  delicate  edgings, 
and  narrow  laces  in  general.  One  lucrative 
branch  of  the  trade  has  greatly  declined  during 
the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  infants 
ceasing  to  wear  caps.  The  use  of  them  is  so 
generally  laid  aside  that  the  production  of  lace 
for  that,  purpose  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  a 
separate  branch  of  trade. 
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The  Honiton  lace,  the  peculiar  manufacture 
of  Devonshire,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
flourishing  branch  of  the  lace-making  trade  at 
the  present  day.  Its  origin  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Buckingham  lace,  various  bands  of  Flemish 
emigrants  being  supposed  to  have  introduced 
the  occupation. 

Previously  to  the  last  twenty  years,  Honiton 
lace  consisted  merely  of  a  plain  net  groundwork, 
to  which  were  attached  sprigs  and  borders, 
made  separately  on  the  pillow  of  fine  Antwerp 
thread.  When  plain  net  was  made  exclusively 
on  the  pillow,  it  was  produced  at  a  cost  almost 
incredible.  An  old  woman,  who  had  been  for- 
merly in  the  trade,  preserved  apiece  of  net  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  which  she  had  ordered 
to  be  made  just  before  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  manufacture,  and  for  which, 
although  entirely  unornamented,  she  had  paid 
fifteen  pounds.  The  same  sized  piece,  a  year  or 
two  after,  would  have  been  obtained  for  fifteen 
shillings,  and  may  now  be  had  for  as  many 
pence.  The  adoption  of  machine-made  net 
necessarily  threw  a  large  number  of  women  out 
of  employment,  and  a  period  of  great  depression 
and  misery  ensued.  Things  continued  in  this 
state  for  about  twenty  years,  when  Queen  Ade- 
laide made  an  effort  to  give  some  little  impetus 
to  the  trade,  by  ordering  a  dress  from  Devon- 
shire of  Honiton  sprigs  sewed  on  machine  net, 
but  the  business  advanced  by  very  slow  degrees 
until  her  present  majesty  decided  on  Honiton 
lace  as  the  material  for  her  bridal  dress.  It  was 
made  at  Beer,  a  small  village  near  Leaton,  on 
the  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  consisted  of  sprigs 
united  by  a  variety  of  delicate  open-work  ;  the 
use  of  nets  as  a  foundation  being  advantageously 
dispensed  with.  The  example  thus  set,  together 
with  the  great  improvement  effected  in  the  style 
of  the  lace,  has  thoroughly  revived  the  trade. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  demand  has  been 
enormous  ;  at  one  time  so  much  exceeding  the 
production,  that  the  general  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial suffered  from  the  haste  in  which  it  was 
made. 

Devonshire  lace  may,  at  the  present  time,  be 
|  divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  The  original 
description,  consisting  of  the  finest  net  sprigged 
and  edged  with  a  border  more  or  less  handsome, 
and  called  Honiton  applique,  is  still  very  much 
used  for  veils,  mantles,  dresses,  and  larger  arti- 
cles of  ladies'  attire.  The  hand  labor  bestowed 
upon  it  is  much  less  than  that  demanded  by  the 
other  kind,  and  the  price  proportionably  lower. 
The  second  variety,  known  as  the  Honiton  Gui- 
pure, has  been  invented  only  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  greatly  surpasses  its  rival  in 


beauty.  It  is  not  dissimilar  in  style  from  the 
old  point,  although  very  much  lighter  in  tex- 
ture. The  separate  sections  of  the  pattern  are 
united  by  delicate  fibres,  which  in  the  best 
qualities  of  the  lace  are  made  on  the  pillow, 
forming,  in  fact,  part  of  the  pattern  ;  but  in  (he 
less  expensive  specimens  are  made  afterwards 
by  a  needle  and  thread.  This  beautiful  laces 
although  exquisitely  delicate,  and  tedious  to 
make,  may  be  met  with  occasionally  on  a  larue 
scale.  Among  the  specimens  contributed  to  the 
Great  Exhibition,  was  a  flounce  five  yards  long, 
on  which  forty  women  were  employed  for  eight 
months,  the  time  bestowed  upon  it  being  nearly 
equal  to  thirty  years  of  one  person's  life.  It  is, 
however,  most  available  for  general  use,  and 
is  most  commonly  met  with  in  caps,  collars, 
sleeves,  berthas,  &c.  The  value  of  Honiton 
lace  depends  greatly  on  the  comparative  close- 
ness of  its  texture ;  when  met  with  in  perfection, 
it  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  best  conti- 
nental lace;  in  color,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
most  of  them.  The  pupils  of  the  London  and 
Nottingham  schools  of  design  are  now  able  to 
supply  the  most  elaborate  patterns,  and  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  borrow  from  the  French. 

That  variety  of  the  fabric  which  first  gained 
for  Ireland  acknowledgment  as  a  lace-making 
country,  is  called  Limerick  lace,  and  consists  of 
a  net  ground-work  on  which  patterns  are  em- 
broidered by  hand  in  a  kind  of  tambour  stitch 
or  chainwork.  This  mode  of  ornamenting  has 
arrived  at  great  perfection,  the  effects  of  shading 
being  given  by  judicious  alternations  of  heavy 
and  light  embroidery.  The  Limerick  lace, 
which  once  constituted  the  Irish  trade,  and  is 
still  its  most  important  branch,  is  now  rivalled 
by  many  other  very  beautiful  varieties.  The 
guipure,  which  consists  of  muslin  cut  out  and 
sewn  over  the  edge,  the  vacancies  being  filled 
up  with  separate  links  made  with  the  needle, 
partakes  a  little  of  the  character  of  the  antique 
lace.  This  is,  howsver,  more  closely  imitated 
in  the  kind  called  Irish  Old  Point,  which  has 
really  a  good  claim  to  this  appellation.  Pillow 
laces,  both  white  and  black,  have  been  included 
in  recent  experiments.  Among  these  are  a  very 
fair  quality  of  Valenciennes,  and  of  the  new 
Maltese  lace,  the  latter  being  chiefly  confined  to 
the  province  of  Galway;  all  the  specimens  are 
of  a  character  highly  creditable  to  a  country 
which  has  so  recently  adopted  the  manufacture 
as  its  own. 

Passing  from  hand-made  lace  to  that  produced 
by  machinery,  there  are  many  claimants  for  the 
honor  of  a  discovery  so  important.  It  is,  however, 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  a  framework 
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knitter  of  Nottingham,  named  John  Hammond, 
who,  in  the  year  1760,  was  inspired  with  the 
happy  idea  of  applying  the  common  stocking- 
frame,  or  rather  a  variety  used  for  making  eyelet 
holes  in  the  clocks  of  stockings,  to  the  purpose 
of  imitating  the  plain  Brussels  ground.  In  this 
experiment  he  succeeded,  and  produced  the  ma- 
terial technically  called  single  press  point.  So 
many  imitators  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
plan  that  amidst  them  all  the  original  inventor 
was  nearly  lost  sight  of.  From  this  time  altera- 
tions and  experiments  in  machinery  were  per- 
petually being  made,  but  we  hear  of  no  import- 
ant addition  to  the  previous  knowledge,  until 
the  invention  of  the  warp-frame,  about  1775. 
This  has  been  ascribed  to  four  persons :  Van- 
dyke, a  Dutchman ;  Mr.  Morris,  of  Notting- 
ham ;  Mr.  Clare,  of  Edmonton ;  and  Mr.  Marsh, 
of  Moorfields,  London.  Some  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  merit  is  due  to  a  mechanic 
named  Crane.  In  the  year  1785,  a  person 
named  James  Tanatt  introduced  great  improve- 
ments in  the  warp,  by  which  its  speed  was 
doubled,  and  its  width  extended  from  sixteen 
inches  to  forty-four. 

The  bobbin-net  machine,  invented  in  the  year 
1809  by  Mr.  Heathcote,  of  Tiverton,  derived  its 
name  from  tho  fact  that  the  thread  which  made  the 
lace  was  supplied  partly  from  bobbins  and  partly 
from  a  warp ;  the  bobbins  passing  from  back  to 
front,  and  front  to  back,  whilst  a  lateral  motion 
was  imparted  to  the  warp  thread,  and  one  series 
was  caused  to  wrap  round  the  other.  The  first 
successful  example  was  patented  for  fourteen 
years,  and  Mr.  Heathcote  established  his  manu- 
factory at  Loughborough,  where  it  was  carried  on 
for  seven  or  eight  years.  The  cotton  Mechlin 
entirely  disappeared  before  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  bobbin-net ;  and  another  production  of 
the  warp-machines,  called  blonde,  had  suffered 
considerably  from  the  large  importations  of 
French  silk  lace,  their  mode  of  dressing  or 
stiffening  being  superior  to  the  English. 

Hitherto  all  machine-made  net  had  been  pro- 
duced in  a  perfectly  plain  state;  that  portion  of 
it  which  it  was  desired  to  ornament  being  em- 
broidered by  hand.  It  had  been  the  practice  to 
extend  the  full  width  of  the  material  in  a  kind 
of  tambour-frame,  the  pattern  selected  then 
being  worked  in  gimp  or  coarse  thread  by  women 
or  children.  They  were  supplied  with  large 
drawings,  and,  by  carefully  observing  the  course 
taken  by  the  thread  among  the  meshes  of  the 
net,  were  able  to  copy  with  great  exactness. 
This  was  a  very  slow  and  laborious  process,  and 
the  idea  of  ornament  by  machinery  was  seized 
upon  with  avidity.     The  first  designs  were  very- 


simple,  being  merely  spots  and  bullet  holes ;  but 
a  new  description  of  net  was  produced  called 
worktums,  in  imitation  of  bobbin-net.  From 
these  originated  the  tatting  trade;  maohi 
before  worthless,  rose  to  great  value,  and  this 
warp  tatting  was  thought  to  promise  much 
for  the  future.  The  silk  net  also  obtained  re- 
newed attention  ;  but  only  five  years  later,  both 
silk  blonde  and  cotton  tatting  had  greatly  fallen 
in  general  estimation.  This  may  be  explaim-d 
from  the  fact  that  bobbin-net  machines  had 
once  more  excelled  their  forerunners,  and 
Heathcote's  ornamented  laces  and  plain  silk 
bobbin-net  had  taken  precedence  of  all  others. 

In  1839,  the  Jacquard  machine  was  applied  by 
Mr.  Draper,  of  Nottingham,  to  both  bobbin-net 
and  warp,  and  so  much  increased  their  capabili- 
ties for  ornament  that  at  the  present  time  there 
is  scarcely  a  machine  at  work  without  it,  and 
such  an  impetus  he  gave  to  the  trade  that  hun- 
dreds of  machines  which  were,  as  it  is  called, 
worked  up,  were  again  made  available ;  the 
School  of  Design  established  at  Nottingham 
furnishing  very  tasteful  and  elaborate  patterns 
for  the  more  expensive  widths,  such  as  shawls, 
flounces,  &c. 

The  varieties  in  the  machinery  and  its  pro- 
ductions which  have  survived  the  many  changes 
have  extended  the  fame  of  the  Nottingham 
manufactures.  By  means  of  the  Leavers,  a 
machine  called  after  its  first  constructor,  are 
made  black  silk  piece-nets,  ornamented ;  piece 
blondes  in  white  and  other  colors ;  scarfs, 
shawls,  flounces,  and  trimming  laces,  some 
finished  entirely  by  machine  power,  and  others 
partly  embroidered  by  hand.  'From  the  pusher 
machine — so  called  from  having  independent 
pushers  to  propel  the  bobbins  and  carriages  from 
back  to  front — are  made  mantles,  flounces,  and 
similar  articles  of  a  superior  description,  having 
the  pattern  traced  with  a  thick  thread  by  hand- 
labor.  A  new  manufacture  has  been  introduced 
since  1846,  consisting  of  good  imitations  of 
Swiss  muslin  blinds  and  curtains,  which,  al- 
though so  recently  commenced,  employs  a  hun- 
dred machines  of  the  kind  called  circular,  and 
promises  to  continue  an  important  and  improv- 
ing branch. 

A  few  traverse  warp  machines  are  also  em- 
ployed, chiefly  in  manufacturing  spotted  lace, 
blonde  edgings,  and  imitation  thread  laces. 

Of  the  various  articles,  perhaps  the  most 
important  are  the  plain  piece  nets  and  blondes, 
the  constant  demand  for  which  keeps  two 
thousand  machines  in  continual  occupation. 
The  latter  material  has  greatly  improved  both 
in  color  and  finish,  and  is  hardly  at  all  inferior 
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.o  the  French  blondes,  and  additional  improve-    j    the  foreign    method  of  working   the  silk   in  a 
ment  has  been  effected  in  it  by  the  adoption  of    '   single  thread,  and  in  a  raw  state. 


ELLA'S    CONFESSION. 


BY     KATE     HARRINGTON. 


"  Sit  beside  me  here,  Lenora,  'neath  the  spreading  oak-    J     "  Though  his  lips  had  ne'er  assured  me  how  intensely 


tree's  shade ; 
Let  us  watch  the  daylight  softly  from  the  distant  waters 

fade; 
Let  us  watch  the  bright  stars  peeping  through  their 

cloud-veils,  snowy  white, 
As  though  half  afraid  to  venture  till  the  day-beams 

vanished  quite. 
Throw  one  arm   around  me  gently,   press  one  hand 

within  my  own, 
And  I  '11  breathe  to  thee  a  secret  that  must  dwell  with 

thee  alone ; 
I  have  nursed  it  in  my  bosom  for  three  long  and  weary 

years, 
It  has  fed  on  hopes  unuttered  and  been  dewed  by  unshed 

Wrs, 
It  has  rent  my  very  heart-strings,  it  is  feeding  on  my 

breath. 
And  'twill  not  be  long,  Lenora,  till  its  ravage  ends  in 

death. 

"  Scarce  two  moons  have  waned,  Lenora,  since  thy  voice 

first  met  my  ear, 
And  e'en  then,  unlike  a  stranger  didst  thou  seem  whilst 

drawing  near; 
There 's  a  strange,  mysterious  something,  empty  words 

can  ne'er  define, 
Which  commands  affection's  tendrils  around  kindred         Has  returned  to  claim  the  treasure  that  he  dared  not  ask 

hearts  to  twine;  before." 

And  'twas  this  that  took  possession  of  my  spirit  when    ;     "  Hast  thou  seen  him?    O  Lenora  !    Tell  me,  can  it,  can 

we  met,  it  be  1 


he  had  loved, 

Still  I  fancied  that  the  parting  had  a  depth  of  feeling 

proved ; 
For  he  grasped  my  hand  so  wildly,  looked  so  fondly  in 

my  eye, 
And  then  turned  away  so  sadly  as  he  breathed  a  low 

'  Good-by.' 
Then  did  fancy  mould  an  image,  it  was  christened  with 

his  name, 
And  my  spirit  knelt  and  worshipped  morn  and  even  all 

the  same. 
But  why  startest  thou,  Lenora  1    Have  my  words  thy 

pity  moved  t 
Oris  sympathy  the  prompter!    Tell  me,  hast  thou  ever 

loved  1" 
Then  fair  Ella  paused  to  wonder  that  her  grief  she  'd 

dared  confess, 
And   Lenora  drew  her  nearer,  and  breathed  forth  a 

whispered  "  Yes." 

"  I  have  seen  thy  Harry,  Ella,  in  the  distant  land  of 

gold; 
Poor  no  longer;  now  by  thousands  are  his  hordes  of 

riches  told ; 
Yes,  the  pauper,  who  was  driven  from  thy  angry  father's 

door, 


For  I  loved  thee  as  a  sister,  and  the  feeling  lingers  yet. 
Never,  never  to  another  would  my  heart,  unasktd,  be- 

"tray 
The  grief  that  slowly,  surely,  is  consuming  life  away. 
But  why  startest  thou,  Lenora  1   Oh!  believe  me,  'tis  no 

crime, 
Thou  may'st  call  it  woman's  weakness ;  but  no  mat- 
ter— wait  my  time. 


"  'Twas  in  life's  unclouded  summer  that  my  heart  first 

learned  to  bound 
When  my  quick  ear  caught  the  echo  of 

sound ; 
When  the  light  fall  of  a  footstep,  or  the  mention  of  a 

name 
Sent  to  either  cheek  soft  blushes,  and  a  tremor  through 

my  frame. 
He  had  soul-lit  eyes,  Lenora,  and  a  tall,  commanding 

form, 
A  spirit  proud  and  noble,  and  a  heart  pure,  true,  and 

warm. 
Well  I  loved  him ;   my  stern  father  learned  the  truth 

from  glance  and  sigh; 
And  he  vowed  the  youthful   Harry  should  no  longer 

linger  nigh ; 
He  confessed  that  he  was  worthy — had  the  bearing  of  a 

km--. 
But  his  child  should  wed  no  pauper;  Harry  had  no 

wealth  to  bring. 


Is  my  image  unforgotten  1    Didst  thou  hear  him  speak 

of  met" 
As  she  paused,  her  blue  eye  kindled  with  a  fire  not  all 

its  own; 
From  the  orb  that  bent  above  her  had  a  brightening 

beam  been  thrown. 
"  Yes,  I  've  seen  and  heard  him,  dear  one;  and  abroad, 

by  land  or  sea, 
Have  the  past  and  present  only  been  a  lingering  dream 

of  thee. 


a  dear,  familiar    <     Every  trace  of  recognition  has  he  sought  to  leavebehind, 
/     And  'twas  this  that  made  him  seek  thee  in  the  garb  of 


garb  ( 
womankind. 

'Twas  to  learn  from  thy  confession  if  thy  heart  was  still 
the  same; 

Thou  hast  said  it;  he  is  happy;  does  my  gentle  Ella 
blame  1" 

"  You,  you,  Harry !    O,  Lenora !"    Spoken  words  for- 
sook her  quite, 

For  the  joy  that  thrilled  her  being  put  her  trembling 
voice  to  flight, 

And  she  only  knew  two  warm  lips  to  her  own  were  often 
pressed 

While  her  head  was  softly  pillowed  on  a  quickly  heav- 
ing breast ; 

And  in  after  years,  when  Harry  spoke  of  that  same  star- 
lit night 

Quick  his  Ella's  eye  responded  by  a  look  of  fond  delight. 


PAYING    TITHES. 


BY     ALICE     B.     NEAL. 


"Excellent  sermon  !"  remarked  Mr.  Elliot 
to  Mr.  Smead,  as  they  met  on  the  church-steps 
one  fine  summer  day. 

"  Remarkably  well  delivered,  too  !"  returned 
Mr.  Smead,  with  a  nod.  "  /  think  our  rector 
improves  every  month.  Very  apropos  to  my 
business  to-morrow,  as  well  as  the  collection  to- 
day, by  the  by.  I  shall  have  to  call  on  you  for 
that  subscription  to  the  Banks  Orphan  Asylum. 
Shall  I  see  you  at  the  store  in  the  morning?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Elliot,  as  a  parting  bow 
was  exchanged  between  the  two  gentlemen.  "I 
am  always  ready  on  such  occasions,  I  believe." 

Mr.  Elliot  went  home  to  his  Sunday  dinner 
(he  always  marketed  himself  on  Saturday  to 
make  sure  of  it)  quite  aglow  with  self-satisfac- 
tion. He  had  listened  to  an  excellent  charity 
sermon,  and  a  fine  voluntary  afterwards  while 
the  church-wardens  took  up  a  collection.  His 
gold  dollar — he  always  made  a  point  of  giving 
at  least  that  amount  when  any  appeal  was  made 
from  the  pulpit — slid  easily  into  the  plate  with 
a  "  tinkle"  quite  distinct  from  the  "  silver"  of 
his  less  charitably  disposed  neighbor.  He  com- 
plimented his  wife  on  her  new  bonnet  as  they 
walked  along,  and  the  behavior  of  the  children 
in  church.  When  they  came  to  talk  over  the 
lesson  of  the  day,  as  was  often  their  habit  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  found  that  "  charity"  had 
been  the  prevailing  theme,  Mr.  Elliot  felt  no 
intruding  stings  of  conscience  to  disturb  his 
serenity.  It  is  just  possible  that  beneath  all  "  he 
thanked  God  he  was  not  as  other  men"  he  could 
name,  and  remarked  to  Mrs.  Elliot  that  he  liked 
the  old  Jewish  law  of  setting  apart  one-tenth. 

He  certainly  did  give  tithes  of  all  he  possessed. 
His  income  he  was  able  to  guess  at  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy  ;  and  he  always  subscribed  to  a 
certain  number  of  charities. 

He  congratulated  himself  on  the  adoption  of 
this  plan,  as  he  walked  to  the  store  the  next 
morning,  in  view  of  Mr.  Smead's  call.  The 
sum  had  been  laid  aside  with  the  regularity  of 
quarter-day  ;  and  he  had  only  to  take  it  from 
the  safe,  hand  it  over  to  Mr.  Smead,  and  enter 
the  amount  as  "  paid"  in  a  little  book  he  kept 
for  the  purpose.  By  being  thus  systematic,  "  he 
never  missed  the  money,"  as  he  often  told  Mrs. 
Elliot.  "When  it  was  wanting,  there  it  was ; 
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no  saving,  and  pinching,  and  cramping  for  it. 
Church  collectors  and  the  treasurers  of  the  dif- 
ferent institutions  to  which  he  subscribed  always 
remarked  this  of  Mr.  Elliot. 

"  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  call  on  you,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Smead,  as  he  laid  the  bills  (five  ones, 
bankable  money)  smoothly  in  his  old-fashioned 
pocket-book.  "Some  people  it's  like  pulling 
teeth  to  collect  from  ;  they  dodge  and  shuille, 
and  ask  me  to  call  again,  until  sometimes  I  am 
quite  out  of  patience.  I  might  mention  names. 
There  's  Mr.  Brown,  for  instance,  in  the  square 
chancel  pew.  Would  you  believe  it?  I've 
called  twice  already,  and  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  a  shilling." 

"  Is  it  possible?"  said  Mr.  Elliot,  his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Brown  altering  rapidly  at  the  communi- 
cation, and  his  own  self-satisfaction  increasing 
at  a  proportional  ratio.  "  I  thought  he  sub- 
scribed liberally,  and  to  all  objects." 

"  So  he  does — so  he  does,  my  dear  sir ;  but  the 
thing  is  to  pay  up  after  you  have  subscribed. 
It 's  very  easy  to  set  down  one's  name  for  ten  or 
twenty  dollars ;  that  part  of  it  everybody  knows. 
The  thing  is  cashing  up  when  no  one  but  the 
collector  is  aware  of  the  delinquency." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Elliot  again,  accompanying 
his  agreeable  visitor  to  the  very  door-step,  and 
forgetting  that  it  was  equally  true  that  "  charity 
vaunteth  not  itself ;  worketh  no  ill  to  its  neigh- 
bor." 

Nothing  happened  to  disturb  the  serenity  of 
his  spirit  through  the  day ;  and,  as  tea  was  not 
quite  ready  for  him  on  his  return  home  at  night, 
he  strolled  out  into  the  tolerably  large  garden  to 
await  his  wife's  leisure.  Considering  the  re- 
markably amiable  humor  in  which  he  left  the 
house,  Mrs.  Elliot  was  surprised  at  the  cloud 
which  had  arisen  in  the  short  interval  when  he 
seated  himself  at  the  table.  Presently  the  storm 
broke — 

"  Those  borders  are  not  weeded  yet,  Mrs. 
Elliot.  I  told  Bob  to  do  them  three  days  ago. 
I  really  wish  you  would  not  call  that  boy  off 
his  work  so  much." 

"  He  has  not  done  anything  in  the  house  to- 
day," said  Mrs.  Elliot,  quietly. 

"  Then  what  in  the  world  has  he  been  about  ? 
I  can't  see  a  weed  less  in  the  garden." 
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"  He  went  home  sick  just  after  breakfast." 

"  Before  the  knives  were  cleaned,  or  the  water 
brought  for  washing,  or  the  yard  swept,  or  the 
clothes-lines  put  out,"  she  might  have  added,  if 
she  had  thought  it  best  to  complain  of  her  own 
annoyances. 

"  Sick  again  ?"  said  Mr.  Elliot,  in  an  injured 
tone.     "  Seems  to  me  he 's  sick  all  the  time." 

"  He  was  sick  when  he  came  here." 

"Of  course  he  was,  and  ir  rags,  all  but  starv- 
ing. Didn't  I  have  Doctor  Lind  for  him,  and 
cure  him  up  ?  Haven't  I  clothed  and  fed  him, 
and  warmed  him  all  winter,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?     He  's  no  manner  of  use." 

"  Oh,  yes !  He  is  when  he  's  well,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Elliot.  "He  helps  about  a  great 
deal  in  the  kitchen." 

"  I  'm  not  going  to  keep  him  to  wait  on.  the 
cook,  I  can  tell  you  !"  said  Mr.  Elliot,  warmly. 
"  What  did  she  do  before  he  came  ?  I  "11  have 
a  man  come  once  a  week  and  at'.end  to  the  gar- 
den ;  it  will  be  twice  as  cheap  In  the  end." 

"  I  know  that,  and  less  trouble.  The  cook 
has  to  feed  Bob,  and  wash  for  him ;  but" — 

"But  what,  my  dear?" 

"  What  is  poor  Bob  to  do  at  this  season  of  the 
3'ear  ?  His  father  is  out  of  work,  and  his  mother 
is  perfectly  disheartened;  they  quite  depend  on 
his  wages,  small  as  they  are." 

"  That 's  not  my  look-out,"  said  Mr.  Elliot, 
quickly,  as  if  not  caring  to  dwell  on  the  picture. 
"  I  can't  undertake  to  support  the  family ;  I 
must  think  of  my  own.  I've  done  enough  for 
them  all  winter ;  I  'm  tired  of  it.  I  would  not 
have  kept  Bob  so  long  now  but  to  suit  your 
convenience.  There  's  might)'  little  for  a  boy 
like  him  to  do  around  this  house." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Mrs.  Elliot. 

And  she  also  knew  that,  as  far  as  her  conve- 
nience was  concerned,  Bob  might  just  as  well  be 
out  of  the  house  as  in  it.  He  was  sure  to  have 
a  sick  day  when  she  particularly  needed  him  ; 
or,  if  Mi».  Elliot  had  set  him  a  task,  she  had  to 
listen  to  his  fault-finding,  and  make  what  excuses 
for  the  boy  she  could.  M  r.  Elliot  felt  very  gene- 
rous as  he  handed  out  a  collection  of  old  clothes 
to  the  almost  naked  child ;  but  his  wife  had  to 
give  time  she  could  ill  spare  to  mending  and  re- 
modelling them  for  him.  It  was  not  the  first 
day  she  had  thought  Bob  a  great  deal  more  trou- 
ble than  he  was  worth  ;  and  her  remonstrances 
were  much  more  feebler  than  usual  to  Mr.  El- 
liot's expressed  intention  of  sending  him  off  when 
he  came  in  the  morning. 

It  was  a  dull,  rainy  morning,  a  cold  summer 
storm  setting  in,  all  the  more  disagreeable  because 
one  felt  that  the  weather  ought  to  be  bright  and 


pleasant.  Mr.  Elliot  got  up  in  a  bad  humor, 
and  his  wife  with  that  discouraged  feeling  inci- 
dent to  housekeepers  when  the  washing  is  not 
well  finished  up  on  Monday,  and  she  knows  the 
work  is  going  to  "drag"  through  the  week. 
Breakfast  late,  too;  the  cook  had  overslept  her- 
self because  the  morning  was  so  dark  ;  the  coffee 
weak  and  tasteless  when  it  did  come.  Poor 
Bob!  to  receive  sentence  under  such  circum- 
stances !  Mrs.  Elliot  rose  and  shut  the  dining- 
room  door  after  her  husband;  she  did  not  want 
to  hear  it. 

"And  now,"  s.1id  Mr.  Elliot,  as  he  returned, 
"  I  have  given  him  his  final  dismissal,  so  no  beg- 
ging to  have  him  back  again.  I  told  him  he 
could  stay  and  get  his  breakfast,  and  clean  the 
knives  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  see  him  lying  about 
here  to-night  when  I  come  home." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Elliot,  as  she  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  the  door  with  an  umbrella 
and  a  clean  pocket-handkerchief;  and  she  men- 
tally resolved  not  to  go  to  the  kitchen  until  Bob 
should  have  left.  She  shrank  from  encounter- 
ing the  trouble  she  knew  was  there.  She  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  had  no  friends,  no  re- 
sources, and,  so  to  speak,  no  home  ;  but  she 
tried  to  make  herself  feel  satisfied  as  she  took 
up  her  sewing. 

"  We  have  certainly  done  a  great  deal  for  that 
family,  more  than  most  people  in  our  circum- 
stances would  have  done.  Bob  is  tolerably  well 
clothed,  and  reads  very  well ;  he  had  to  spell 
every  word  out  when  I  first  began  to  hear  him. 
He  has  learned  to  take  care  of  himself,  too,  and 
has  some  ambition.  I  hope  he  will  get  a  good 
place." 

Still,  she  knew  the  family  were  strangers  in 
town  when  Bob  first  came  there  begging,  and 
"  places"  could  not  be  picked  up  like  stones  in 
the  street,  without  advice  or  influence.  Pre- 
sently the  cook  appeared  for  dinner  orders. 

"Has  Bob  had  his  breakfast?"  she  inquired, 
secretly  hoping  to  hear  he  was  well  out  of  the 
house. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Sarah,  rather  desponding! y, 
as  if  she,  too,  were  "  under  the  weather."  "  He 
says  he  couldn't  eat  any  the  niornin',  ma'am  ;  it 
chokes  him." 

"Is  he  sick?" 

"  Well,  not  so  well,  ma'am  ;  but  he  'd  got  here 
through  the  soakin'  rain,  without  a  dhry  stitch,  to 
do  the  errands,  ma'am.  But  he.'s  upset  intirely 
since  the  masther  spoke  to  him." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  thought  Mrs.  Elliot.  "  I  will 
bid  him  good-by,  at  any  rate.  He  has  certainly 
been  very  kind  to  little  Johnny  ;  and  the  child 
is  so  fond  of  him  !"     But  her  heart  misgave  her 
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be  entered  the  kitchen,  and  saw  him,  with 
his  arms  crossed  on  the  table,  and  his  head  sunk 
down  on  them,  the  picture  of  despondency. 

11  Good-morning,  Bob,"  Mrs.  Elliot  said,  as 
cheerfully  as  she  could. 

"  Momin',  ma'am,"  returned  poor  Bob,  with 
an  upright  start,  passing  his  hand  through  his 
tolerably  well  kept  hair  instinctively.  The 
forlorn  expression  returned  immediately  though, 
and  he  seemed  so  weak  and  miserable  that  Mrs. 
Elliot  made  him  sit  down  again. 

"  So  Mr.  Elliot  told  you  he  thought  he  should 
not  need  you  any  longer,  Bob.** 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  you  have  improved  a  great  deal  since 
you  came  to  us.  I  hope  you  will  get  a  good 
place." 

"  May  yez  be  happy,  ma'am." 

The  hall-door  opened  at  this  moment,  and 
Johnny  was  heard  crowing  in  the  nursery. 
Bob's  head  went  down  upon  his  arms  again. 

"  You  were  sick  again  yesterday,  Sarah  tells 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Elliot,  uneasily.  "  What  was 
the  matter?" 

"  The  faver,  ma'am." 

':  I  'm  sorry  to  hear  that ;  I  hoped  you  were 
quite  well  again.  What  do  you  think  you  will 
do  now?" 

"  I  'm  not  well  enough  to  work  if  I  get  the 
job.  It's  very  good  in  the  masther  to  be  kaping 
me  this  long,  an'  I  wid  faver  so  much  ;  and  bless 
you,  ma'am,  as  was  always  good  to  me,  an'  Mas- 
ther Johnny,  the  little  darlint!" 

"  Shure,  an'  he  is  not  fit  to  do  a  stroke,"  inter- 
posed Sarah,  from  the  ironing-table;  "and  he 
lyin'  on  the  floor  all  the  day,  an'  risin'  on  his 
knees  to  help  himself  to  a  dhrink  of  water ;  nor 
so  much  as  that  would  his  mother  hand  him, 
because  he  was  sick  again,  an'  she  gettin'  his 
wages,  and  his  fayther  threatin'  to  kick  him  out 
of  the  house  if  he  took  the  faver." 

"Is  this  so,  Bob?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Bob,  struggling  between 
shame  for  the  conduct  of  his  parents  and  the 
desperate  misery  that  had  made  him  pour  out 
the  whole  tale  to  his  friend  and  ally,  Sarah  the 
cook. 

"  An'  thin  he  comin'  here,  and  the  masther 
spakin'  to  him,"  continued  Sarah.  "What '11 
he  do,  ma'am?  An'  him  too  wake  to  work. 
Could  he  go  to  the  'ospital  or  any  place  to  get 
cured  till  he  could  do  a  hand's  turn  for  himself?" 

But  Bob  was  suffering  from  the  dregs  of  dis- 
ease, which  seemed  to  have  afflicted  his  whole 
frame,  not  from  any  positive  ailment. 

"  I  'm  afraid  they  would  not  take  him  there 
as  long  as  he  has  comparatively  well  days.     Can't 


your  mother  take  care  of  you  awhile,  Bob?"  . 
Mrs.  Elliot,  feeling  a  gtrong  sense  of  indignation 
against  these  unnatural  parents. 

"  She  has  to  mind  the  children,  ma'am  ?  No, 
ma'am,  my  mother  can't;  and  my  fayther — " 

He  did  not  like  to  repeat  his  father's  threats. 
Mrs.  Elliot  understood  the  pause  ;  but  fche  could 
think  of  nothing  to  fill  it  up  with. 

"  There 's  the  poor-house,  ma'am,"  said  Sarah. 

It  was  not  an  agreeable  suggestion,  knowing, 
as  Mrs.  Elliot  did,  how  badly  their  branch  of 
this  lovely  institution  was  managed — the  unne- 
cessary harshness  and  severity  used  towards  its 
inmates  ;  but  it  seemed  the  only  alternative  for 
her  poor  protegie,  in  whom  she  could  not  help 
feeling  almost  a  mother's  interest.  At  any  rate, 
it  would  test  the  boy's  sincerity  in  the  whole 
affair;  if  he  was  willing  to  go,  with  the  preju- 
dice of  his  class  against  work-houses,  he  must 
be  indeed  in  want. 

"Would  you  go,  Bob?"  Baid  she,  coming  a 
little  nearer. 

"  I  suppose  so,  ma'am.  I  have  no  place  be- 
sides, for  I  couldn't  kape  it,  ma'am,  if  I  had  it ; 
and  my  mother  can't  kape  me  the  way  I  am." 

"  Do  you  know  how  you  arc  to  get  there  ?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  answered  the  boy,  in  the  same 
weary,  monotonous  voice,  but  lifting  his  sallow 
face  as  he  spoke,  the  cheeks  so  hollow,  and  a 
haggard  expression  in  his  sunken  eyes  that  went 
to  her  very  heart. 

She  stood  quite  still  for  a  minute,  and  tried  to 
think  what  was  best.  The  picture  of  that  for- 
lorn home,  empty  of  furniture,  as  she  knew  it 
to  be,  but  crowded  and  clamorous  with  "  the 
children,"  the  worn-out  mother,  and  father 
brutalized  by  sickness,  want,  and  the  drink  that 
helped  him  forget  his  troubles  for  awhile,  came 
up  before  her.  She  wished  for  Mr.  Elliot  to 
advise  ;  but  she  knew  his  patience  for  the  thrift- 
less family  was  exhausted,  and  with  Bob  espe- 
cially. But  never  mind  ;  this  was  a  little  thing 
to  ask,  getting  him  a  "  permit"  for  the  poor- 
house  ;  and  perhaps  if  Mr.  Elliot  attended  to  it 
himself,  and  spoke  to  the  overseers,  they  would 
be  kind  to  Bob,  and  befriend  him  a  little. 

"  You  can  stay  here  to-day,  at  any  rate,"  she 
said,  slowly — anything  was  better  than  that 
wretched  room — "  and  I  will  talk  to  Mr.  Elliot 
about  your  going  ;  it  seems  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  now.  Sarah  will  take  care  of  you, 
and  give  you  your  dinner.  You  had  better  get 
a  reading-lesson,  too." 

So  one  more  comfortable  day  was  secured  to 
the  poor  boy;  and  Mrs.  Elliot  was,  in  part, 
lightened  of  her  trouble  at  his  dismissal. 

"  So  Bob 's  fairly  cleared  out  at  last,"  remarked 
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Mr.  Elliot,  after  carefully  reconnoitering  the  gar- 
den and  area  at  tea-time.  "  Well,  I  'in  thankful 
for  it.  I  hate  to  see  any  one  lying  round  half 
sick  or  lazy." 

"  I  don't  think  Bob  was  lazy,"  said  Mrs. 
Elliot.  "  When  he  could  work,  he  accomplished 
a  great  deal." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  was  lazy  !  They  all  know  how 
to  shirk." 

Mr.  Elliot  spoke  all  the  more  confidently  be- 
cause he  wished  to  convince  himself,  as  well  as 
his  wife,  (hat  he  had  done  right  in  this  abrupt 
dismissal.     '•  When  did  he  go  V 

"  Five  minutes  before  you  came." 

Mr.  Elliot  knew  from  his  wife's  tone  that 
there  was  more  to  come. 

"  How  came  he  to  hang  round  all  day  after  I 
had  sent  him  off?  Now,  you  need  not  think  I 
shall  take  him  back  again  ;  he's  gone,  once  for 
all." 

Mrs.  Elliot  could  not  help  being  pained  by  so 
sharp  a  tone  and  manner ;  but  she  had  expected 
it,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  brave  it  and 
her  husband's  possible  anger  in  the  boy's  cause, 
trusting  to  his  good  sense  and  real  kind-hearted- 
ness in  the  end. 

"  I  do  not  expect  or  wish  you  to  take  him  back," 
she  said,  mildly  as  she  could.  (She  had  more 
faith  than  many  of  her  sex  in  the  "  soft  answer.") 
"But  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  him,  and  gave 
him  permission  to  come  in  the  morning  to  hear 
what  you  think  best." 

"  You  sent  him  off  out  of  my  way  to-night,  it 
seems." 

"  Because  I  knew  it  would  annoy  you  to  find 
him  here ;  and  I  was  afraid  you  would  speak 
quickly  to  him,  and  say  something  you  would 
be  sorry  for  when  you  came  to  know  all." 

"  Well,  what  is  all  ?"  said  Mr.  Elliot,  stirring 
his  tea  with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 

"But  what  have  I  got  to  do  with  it?"  he 
broke  out  again  when  the  recital  was  ended.  "  I 
pity  the  poor  beggar  ;  but  I  can't  take  care  of  all 
the  sick  people  in  the  world.  I  pity  everybody 
that's  in  trouble;  but  think  of  the  hundreds 
and  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  in  New 
York — in  our  whole  country — all  over  the  world, 
that  are  suffering  at  this  minute.  I  can't  help 
it ;  it 's  the  business  of  the  country  to  look  after 
such  poverty-stricken  wretches,  not  mine.  Be- 
sides, how  do  I  know  Bob 's  really  sick  ?  as  I 
said  before.  Offer  to  send  him  to  the  poor- 
house,  and  he'd  find  work  fast  enough." 

"That's  it,"  said  Mrs.  Elliot,  quickly;  "it 
seems  to  be  the  only  resource.  I  want  you  to 
see  about  it,  though  ;  it 's  a  little  thing  to  do." 

"  They  '11  kick  and  cuff  him  about  there  ;  did 


you  tell  him  so?"  asked  her  husband,  incredu- 
lously. 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  is  he  to  do  ?  I  told  him  (hat 
perhaps  he  might  slay  a  month  or  two,  and  then 
get  work  with  some  fanner  in  the  country  if 
he's  better.  I  could  give  him  a  recommendation 
myself,  if  you  were  willing,  as  being  strictly 
truthful  and  honest;  that's  a  great  deal  for  a 
boy  brought  up  as  he  has  been,  and  he  has  an 
excellent  heart." 

"  I  did  hope  I'd  heard  the  last  of  him,"  said 
Mr.  Elliot,  pettishly,  throwing  himself  upon  a 
lounge,  and  unfolding  the  morning  paper.  '•  You 
know  yourself,  Eliza,  that  I've  done  already  a 
great  deal  for  Bob,  more  than  a  poor  man  like 
me  ou^ht  to  take  from  his  own  family  these  hard 
times." 

Mrs.  Elliot  came  and  sat  down  by  him,  put- 
ting her  hand  on  the  paper  to  claim  his  full 
attention. 

"  I  understand  exactly  how  you  feel,  dear," 
she  said,  in  the  same  quiet,  but  firm  tone  she 
had  tried  to  use  through  the  whole  conversation. 
"  I  tried  myself  this  morning  to  think  we  had 
done  all  we  ought  to;  but  this  thought  would 
come  in  spite  of  all :  '  Whose  compassions  fail 
not,'  'are  new  every  morning,'  and  then,  in  very 
uncomfortable  connection,  the  hymn  we  taught 
the  children  last  Sunday — 

•  The  mercy  I  to  others  show 
That  mercy  show  to  me.' 

Now  suppose  you  have  been  a  true  benefactor  to 
Bob,  as  indeed  you  have,  how  would  you  like 
to  find  our  Friend,  to  whom  we  look  for  all  good 
things,  weary  of  supplying  them  to  such  needy, 
thankless  creatures?" 

"  You  ought  to  have  married  a  minister,"  said 
Mr.  Elliot  more  pleasantly,  but  still  half  pro- 
voked at  having  the  case  brought  home  so  plain- 
ly. "  You  could  have  written  his  sermons  for 
him." 

"  Then  there  's  another  thing,"  continued  his 
wife,  her  gravity  showing  that  she  was  neither 
to  be  ridiculed  nor  frightened  from  her  position. 
"You  say  there  are  so  many  miserable  people 
in  the  world  one  can't  help;  I  know  it.  I  sicken 
over  it  when  I  read  about  or  think  of  it.  We 
cannot  do  more  than  stretch  out  our  hands  in 
pity  and  prayer.  But  this  is  trouble  sent  to  our 
very  door  for  us  to  relieve ;  if  we  do  not  find  it 
<  duty,'  who  will  ?" 

"But  I  have  done  as  long  as  I  could;"  the 
fretful  petulance  of  Mr.  Elliot's  manner  returned 
again.  "  He's  a  great  deal  better  off  than  when 
he  came  here,  clothed  up  and  taught,  and  kept 
out  of  mischief.  He'll  find  a  mighty  difference 
anywhere  after  our  family.     He  '11  be  throwu 
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into  a  horrid  Bet  at  the  poor-house  ;  but  if  you 
want  him  to  go,  I  '11  sec  to  it." 

"  That  seems  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
plan.     Isn't  there  anything  else  we  can  do?" 

"  I  do  believe,  my  dear,  you  would  be  unrea- 
sonable enough  to  want  me  to  leave  my  business, 
and  go  and  hunt  up  a  place  for  him.  I  don't 
know  a  soul  that  wants  a  boy;  besides,  he'll 
never  get  well  here.  What  that  boy  wants  is  a 
sea- voyage;  he's  completely  run  down." 

Mr.  Elliot's  warmth  had  betrayed  him  into  the 
acknowledgment  that  iv  was  not  "  all  laziness 
with  poor  Bob."  He  unfolded  the  paper,  and 
deliberately  finished  an  editorial.  It  happened 
to  be  on  "  the  increase  of  crime  in  large  cities," 
and  especially  pointed  at  the  contagion  of  bad 
associates.  Then,  too,  Mrs.  Elliot  had  described 
the  boy  as  so  completely  broken  down  in  spirit 
as  well  as  body.  Could  he  be  blameless  if  he 
sent  him  forth,  without  advice  or  guidance,  into 
the  vortex  of  crime  and  temptation,  so  admirably 
described  in  the  article  ?  At  whose  hand  would 
the  great  account  be  required  ?  But  then  he  had 
"no  time"  to  see  after  it;  "justice  to  his  family," 
and  various  other  plausible  pretexts  for  neglecting 
obnoxious  duty,  suggested  themselves,  or  were 
suggested  by  that  watchful  enemy  who  comes 
to  "  sow  tares  while  the  husbandman  sleeps." 

Mrs.  Elliot  was  contented  to  sit  by  with  her 
sewing,  and  await  the  effect  of  what  she  had 
tried  to  say  faithfully. 

"  How  would  Bob  like  to  go  to  sea?"  said  Mr. 
Elliot,  abruptly,  full  an  hour  after  the  conversa- 
tion had  ceased. 

"The  very  thing!  at  least  it  may  be.  I  don't 
know,  but  Sarah  will,  whether  he  has  any  fancy 
that  way  or  not." 

"  Well,  don't  start  off  at  half  notice.  A  voy- 
age isn't  to  be  had  every  day ;  and  I  should  have 
to  go  to  New  York,  and  see  about  it  myself. 
Besides,  there  's  his  outfit ;  where  's  that  to  come 
from  ?  I  can't  spare  another  dollar  this  quarter; 
and  there  's  the  risk  of  the  bad  example  among 
the  sailors,  and  in  a  foreign  port." 

Mrs.  Elliot  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  how- 
ever sudden  the  suggestion  seemed,  her  husband 
must  have  been  considering  it  some  time  to  be 
able  to  sum  up  the  objections  so  readily. 

"How  much  would  the  outfit  be?" 

"Ten  or  twenty  dollars;  and  he  hasn't  as 
many  cents,  I  dare  say.  So  you  see  that  won't 
do." 

The  paper  rustled  once  more,  and  the  needle 
hurried  along  its  appointed  way. 

"  There  's  my  journey  home ;  I  could  give  that 
up,"  said  Mrs.  Elliot  after  awhile. 

Her  husband  looked  up  to  see  if  she  seemed 


to  be  in  earnest ;  he  knew  how  much  she  counted 
on  the  trip.  She  returned  the  look  as  steadily  ; 
but  her  voice  faltered  a  little  as  she  added,  "  if 
it  proves  tw  l<e  best,  and  could  not  be  accomplished 
in  any  other  way." 

"Dear  me!  Eliza's  dreadfully  in  earnest!" 
thought  Mr.  Elliot,  uneasily. 

"  But  how  about  the  bad  influence  of  crew 
and  port?" 

"  He  has  good  principles  to  commence  with. 
I  have  tried  to  show  him  right  from  wrong,  for 
I  knew  his  situation  with  us  could  not  be  per- 
manent ;  and  I  have  had  a  great  many  opportu- 
nities of  talking  to  him  when  he  came  in  to  read. 
And  then,"  she  added,  in  a  softened  voice,  "  I 
can  ask  that  he  be  not  led  into  temptation,  no 
matter  how  far  he  is  from  our  actual  influence." 

"  Well,  I  '11  see.  Ask  Sarah,  or  Bob  himself 
when  he  comes  in  the  morning." 

The  subject  was  not  brought  up  again  that 
evening;  but  Mr.  Elliot  caught  himself  won- 
dering now  and  then  what  could  be  the  feeling 
that  made  his  wife  persist  in  befriending  a  boy 
they  had  picked  up  in  the  street,  as  it  were,  even 
against  his  expressed  wishes  and  intentions.  It 
was  not  simple  kind-heartedness,  that  he  felt — she 
■was  willing  to  take  loo  much  trouble,  and  sacri- 
fice her  own  pleasures ;  he  was  conscious  that  a 
deeper  motive  had  made  her  so  firm  and  per- 
severing. And  did  she  really  mean  to  pray  for 
this  little  outcast  as  she  did  for  him  and  her 
own  children  ?  It  was  certainly  taking  the  New 
Testament  very  literally;  but  how  else  was  it 
to  be  taken?  Where  draw  the  line ?  Mr.  El- 
liot asked  himself  this  when  he  had  gone  to  his 
offi.ee  again. 

There  was  a  paragraph  in  the  "  Journal  and 
Times,"  stating  that  a  Southern  millionaire, 
charitably  inclined,  had  left  the  Hospital  for 
Indigent  Females  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Ho 
had  always  subscribed  to  its  support,  and  the 
money,  almost  due,  was  laid  aside  for  the  collector. 
They  would  not  need  it  so  much  now ;  what  was 
to  hinder  his  applying  it  to  poor  Bob's  needs? 
He  had  been  conscientious  about  taking  any 
sum  from  that  appropriated  to  his  quarterly 
house-bills  ;  but  what  was  to  hinder  his  deduct- 
ing ten  dollars  from  an  old  accustomed  channel, 
where  it  was  evidently  not  needed  ? 

There  would  be  no  acknowledgment  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Times  ;"  and  if  his  refusing  the 
subscription  should  get  about,  it  might  cause  un- 
pleasant remarks ;  but  then,  in  the  sight  of  One  in 
whose  name  all  was  offered,  how  would  it  stand  ? 
Suddenly  a  solution  of  his  wife's  deep  feeling 
flashed  across  his  mind  in  words  so  familiar  as 
to  have  lost  all  meaning  heretofore  :  Inasmuch 
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as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  little  ones, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  charity  meant  more  than 
setting  apart  a  portion  of  one's  income  rigidly, 
and  handing  it  over  at  stated  times,  without 
personal  thought,  or  trouble,  or  prayer,  to  esta- 
blished institutions. 

Mr.  Elliot  found  himself  indulging  in  a  strain 
of  almost  parental  advice  and  admonition  when 
the  still  sickly,  but  hopeful,  ambitious  boy  came 
to  bid  them  all  good-by.  lie  was  to  join  the 
ship  next  day  on  a  six  months'  voyage,  in  the 
merchant  service,  with  a  captain  whose  princi- 
ples M  r.  Elliot  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain. 

"  You  will  come  back  quite  well  and  hearty, 
I  dare  say." 

"  Be  a  good  boy,  Bob,  for  Johnny,"  said  the 
little  fellow,  trying  very  hard  not  to  forget  his 
mother's  whispered  sentence. 

"  Bless  his  little  heart !  that  I  will ;  the  dar- 
lint!"  sobbed  out  Bob,  with   Irish   tears   and 


enthusiasm,  "for  every  member  of  the  family, 
from  '  the  misthress'  to  Sarah,  from  Johnny  to 
his  father,  up  and  down  again." 

"  I  shall  always  feel  an  interest  in  that  lad," 
said  Mr.  Elliot,  after  he  had  gone;  "and  I  must 
say  I  feel  more  comfortable  than  I  did  the  morn- 
ing I  dismissed  him  last  month." 

He  was  quite  warmed  up  in  Bob's  cause,  and 
felt  such  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the  favorable 
result  of  a  little  time,  a  little  thought,  and  a  lit- 
tle money,  as  all  his  stereotyped  donations  had 
never  given,  though  the  tenth  part  had  never 
been  withheld  from  the  time  he  had  once  made 
the  rule.  He  took  the  report  of  his  lessened 
liberality  very  patiently,  considering  how  punc- 
tual and  systematic  he  had  always  been  ;  and, 
from  that  time  forward,  his  name  appeared  less 
and  less  seldom  in  printed  lists  of  "acknow- 
ledgments," while  heart  and  hand  went  together 
in  dispersing  less  ostentatiously  the  "  tithes"  he 
still  laid  aside  "  of  all  he  possessed." 
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Life  in  animals  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
four  grand  functions :  viz.,  nutrition  and  repro- 
duction, which  they  have  in  common  with  plants, 
and  which  constitute  what  may  be  termed  the 
vegetative  part  of  their  nature;  sensibility  and 
locomotility,  which  are  their  special  and  peculiar 
appendage,  and  which  constitute,  properly  speak- 
ing, their  animality. 

The  functions  of  animal  life  appear  to  be  gra- 
dually superadded  to  those  which  are  strictly 
vegetative.  As  we  pass  from  the  plant  through 
the  coral  and  sponge,  and  pursue  our  investiga- 
tions among  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals,  bones, 
bloodvessels,  and  nerves  gradually  appear ;  the 
organs  of  the  senses  become  more  perfect,  and 
the  motions  more  varied  and  complicated,  until 
at  length,  in  man,  the  nervo-muscular  system, 
which  has  been  thus  gradually  superadded  to  the 
vegetative,  manifests  itself  most  perfectly  in  all 
that  infinite  variety  of  movement  and  sensation 
peculiar  to  rational  beings. 

Now,  comparative  anatomy  shows  that  the  ani- 
mal functions  of  sensation  and  voluntary  loco- 
motion manifest  themselves  in  proportion  to  the 
more  or  less  perfect  condition  of  the  organs  ap- 
propriated to  their  exercise.  In  man,  the  organs 
of  the  senses  and  the  muscular  system  obtain 
their  highest  degree  of  development ;  the  mus- 
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cular  system  in  him  not  only  moves  the  body, 
but  expresses  thought  and  emotion.  In  man, 
the  muscles  of  expression  are  chiefly  situated  in 
the  face  ;  in  conversation  all  persons,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  communicate  thought  by  the  ex- 
pression of  their  countenance.  In  some,  how- 
ever, the  muscles  of  expression  correspond  more 
readily  to  the  emotions  of  the  mind  than  in 
others,  every  shade  of  thought  and  feeling  being 
beautifully  depicted  in  the  face.  The  muscular 
system  of  man  is  also  capable  of  a  high  degree 
of  education ;  the  performances  of  the  accom- 
plished tragedian  and  musician  show  to  what  a 
surprising  extent  the  muscles  of  expression  and 
voluntary  motion  may  be  educated.  Mechanical 
excellency  in  the  different  branches  of  art  is  only 
acquired  by  a  long  and  careful  training  of  the 
muscles  to  execute  skilfully  certain  definite 
movements. 

Those  animals  the  most  closely  allied  to  man 
in  organization  possess  also  a  nervo-muscular 
system  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  its  inferiority. 
We  look  in  vain  in  the  countenance  of  a  brute 
for  those  indications  of  thought  and  emotion 
which  are  so  apparent  in  the  face  of  man ;  the 
very  limited  amount  of  muscular  expression  of 
which  the  inferior  animals  are  capable  appears 
to  be  confined  to  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
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The  dog  wags  his  tale  ;  the  cat  elevates  her  back  ; 
the  horse  erects  bis  ears ;  and  the  game-oock 
spreads  out  his  ruff  of  feathers  on  his  head. 
The  countenance  of  brutes  is,  in  general,  ex- 
pressionless, or  rage  and  fear  appear  to  be  the 
only  passions  which  are  there  apparent. 

The  muscular  movements  <il  animals  are  also 
susceptible  of  an  inferior  degree  of  education. 
The  dog  especially,  the  faithful  friend  and  com- 
panion of  man,  is  capable  of  being  trained  to  do 
a  great  many  things;  and  most  of  our  readers 
have  been  amused  with  the  performances  of 
monkeys,  canary-birds,  &.c.  These  humble,  yet 
interesting  indications  of  the  higher  phenomena 
of  life,  the  first  faint  rays,  as  it  were,  of  reason 
in  animated  nature,  when  compared  with  the 
development  of  thought  in  the  statesman  and 
the  philosopher,  arc  but  as  the  light  which  comes 
to  us  from  a  distant  star  as  contrasted  with  the 
brightness  of  the  unclouded  sun.  As  we  descend 
to  animals  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
all  the  higher  phenomena  of  animal  life  are  sup- 
pressed ;  the  organs  of  the  senses  become  rudi- 
mentary, the  bones  and  muscles  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  the  motions  necessarily  more  restricted 
and  confined  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  functions 
of  animality  cease  to  manifest  themselves,  the 
vegetative  nature  of  the  organism  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent. 

Thus,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  diminishes  on 
the  approach  of  autumn,  all  the  inferior  orders 
of  animals  exuviate  their  epidermal  appendages; 
the  serpent  casts  its  skin,  the  birds  their  feathers, 
crabs  and  lobsters  their  claws,  the  stag  its  horns, 
Stc,  just  as  plants  shed  their  leaves.  So,  also, 
winter  is  a  state  of  repose  to  all  the  lower  ani- 
mals, which  become  torpid  like  plants  ;  the  sap 
ceases  to  flow  in  plants,  and  the  blood  stagnates 
in  their  veins  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Again, 
in  early  spring,  when  plants  put  forth  anew  their 
leaves  and  flowers,  we  have  renewed  at  the  same 
iime  the  feathers  of  birds,  the  hair  of  quadrupeds, 
the  scales  of  fishes  ;  all  these  are  manifestations 
of  the  vegetative  character  of  the  animal  organ- 
ism. The  reproductive  function  is  equally  pe- 
riodic in  its  exercise  in  the  inferior  animals.  In 
man,  it  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  season; 
hut  in  the  lower  tribes  of  animals  the  reproductive 
organs  have  their  periods  of  repose  and  activity. 
The  plant  assumes  in  spring  its  most  beautiful 
hues  prior  to  reproduction  ;  the  leaves  change 
1heir  color,  and  take  a  more  attractive  appear- 
ance. It  is  the  same  with  the  animals  ;  indeed, 
few  phenomena  are  more  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent of  nature  than  those  exhibited  by  them  dur- 
ing the  pairing  season.  Then  their  physiognomy 
is  the  most  animated,  their  song  the  most  melo- 


dious, and  their  attire  the  most  brilliant.  Some 
birds  appear  so  different  at  this  time  that  zoolo- 
gists are  always  careful  to  indicate  whether  or 
not  a  bird  is  represented  at  the  breeding  season  ; 
similar  differences  occur  among  fishes  and  other 
animals,  whose  colors  are  then  much  brighter. 

Thus,  the  vegetative  indications  gradually  pre- 
dominate in  the  lower  order  of  animals.  At 
length,  the  power  of  voluntary  locomotion  is 
suppressed  altogether,  and  the  animal  remains 
fastened  to  the  soil  like  a  plant ;  this  is  the  case 
with  many  kinds  of  shell  fish.  The  movements 
of  the  oyster  are  restricted  to  the  simple  act  of 
opening  and  closing  its  shell,  and  those  of  ser- 
pulse  and  limpets  to  the  alternate  protrusion  and 
withdrawal  of  their  tentacula?  within  their  shelly 
coverings.  We  arrive  at  length  at  the  zoophytes, 
the  lowest  order  of  the  animal  creation,  repre- 
sented by  the  coral  and  sponge.  It  is  here  that 
the  last  traces  of  animality  entirely  disappear ; 
life  is  now  wholly  vegetative. 

Life  in  plants  is,  therefore,  limited  to  the  two 
functions  of  nutrition  and  reproduction ;  and 
their  organization  accords  with  this  functional 
simplicity.  Analysis  shows  us  only  two  ele- 
mentary tissues  in  plants,  the  cellular  and  the 
vascular,  whereas  in  animals  we  find  six;  viz: 
the  cellular,  the  fibrous,  the  muscular,  the  os- 
seous, the  nervous,  and  the  cartilaginous,  the 
last  four  being  developed  in  connection  with  the 
superadded  functions  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion.  Nutrition  and  reproduction  in  animals 
are  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  flowers  of  the 
garden  and  the  trees  of  the  forest. 


PERFECT    LOVE. 

Perfect  love  has  this  advantage  in  it,  that 
it  leaves  the  possessor  of  it  nothing  further  to 
desire.  There  is  one  object,  at  least,  in  which 
the  soul  finds  absolute  content,  for  which  it  seeks 
to  live,  or  dares  to  die.  The  heart  has,  as  it 
were,  filled  up  the  moulds  of  the  imagination  ; 
the  truth  of  passion  keeps  pace  with,  and  out- 
vies the  extravagance  of  mere  language.  There 
are  no  words  so  fine,  no  flattery  so  soft  that  there 
is  not  a  sentiment  beyond  them  that  is  impossi- 
ble to  express,  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  where 
true  love  is.  What  idle  sounds  the  common 
phrases,  adorable  creature,  divinity,  angel,  are  ! 
What  a  proud  reflection  it  is  to  have  a  feeling 
answering  to  all  these  rooted  in  the  breast,  un- 
alterable, unutterable,  to  which  all  other  feelings 
are  light  and  vain  !  Perfect  love  reposes  on  the 
object  of  its  choice  like  the  halcyon  on  the  wave, 
and  the  air  of  Heaven  is  around  it ! 
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We  shall  cast  the  date  of  our  succeeding  bor- 
der sketch  within  the  limits  of  that  period  when, 
throughout  the  colonies,  just  proclaimed  an 
independent  nation,  the  spirits  of  the  royalists 
were  universally  exultant  with  the  anticipation 
of  the  triumphs  of  British  power  over  colonial 
resistance,  and  when  the  reverses  of  American 
arms,  bringing  gloomy  forebodings  to  the  pro- 
vincial firesides,  had  warmed  into  activity  the 
widespread  influence  of  Tory  principles.  Little 
need  is  there  of  staying  to  delineate  that  aspect 
of  society  when  neighborhoods  became  the  cra- 
dles of  antagonistic  clans,  and  when  the  conten- 
tion betwixt  Whig  and  Tory  brought  father 
against  son,  friend  opposed  to  friend,  brother 
against  brother,  and  mingled  frequently  upon 
the  hearthstones  of  some  patriotic  dwelling  the 
corpses  of  entire  families  ;  and,  as  in  every  like 
disturbance  of  society,  its  moving  principles  are 
made  the  instruments  of  fraud,  revenge,  and 
malice,  the  distinctive  principles  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  in  the  days  of  which  we  speak,  were  tor- 
tured to  the  purposes  of  treachery  and  sensual 
crime.  Dissensions  betwixt  neighbors  widened 
to  impassable  gulfs ;  and  the  common  fate  of 
burning  cottages  and  slaughtered  families  had 
oftener  its  origin  in  some  malicious  enemy  than 
in.  the  desolating  angel  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

At  such  a  period  as  this,  the  lands  of  Wil- 
liam Singleton  lay  swaying  their  luxuriant 
harvests  to  the  summer  winds;  and  though  they 
have  since  passed  into  far  different  hands  from 
those  which  then  swayed  the  sickle  over  the 
broad  acres,  or  held  the  plough  in  its  stern  jour- 
ney through  the  fertile  soil,  they  yet  spread  their 
bosoms  to  the  skies  as  cheerfully  as  then,  and 
wake,  as  then,  the  honest  pride  of  the  gazing 
farmer.  Cast  at  the  base  of  a  wild  range  of  hills 
in  the  Empire  State,  they  present  to  him  who 
views  them  from  the  road,  which  winds  still  higher 
up  than  they  against  the  opposing  heights  of  the 
valley,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  undulating  pas- 
turage and  meadows,  within  whose  limits  the 
witching  fairies  might  delight  to  dance  by  the 
sweet  moonlight  of  a  summer's  eve. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  however,  few 
was  the  number  of  those  whose  fields  were  tilled 
like  those  of  Singleton,  and  shorter  still  the 
catalogue  of  those  whose  means  indulged  them 


in  the  luxuries  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Himself  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman  of 
considerable  wealth,  who  died  soon  after  his  re- 
moval to  this  country,  and  left  the  heir  riches 
beyond  the  expectations  of  many,  he  had  devoted 
himself  much  to  the  decoration  of  his  dwelling, 
until,  beneath  the  hands  of  taste,  it  had  become 
the  abode  not  of  ostentation,  but  of  comfort, 
taste,  and  peace.  His  dwelling  was  a  plain,  but 
spacious  building,  erected  in  perfect  keeping  with 
its  owner's  professional  pretensions,  but  present- 
ing from  the  valley  road  a  neat  and  picturesque 
appearance.  Its  flower-guarded  porch  and  grassy 
yard  gave  evidence  of  feminine  care ;  and  the 
mansion  itself,  with  its  outbuildings  grouped 
gracefully  in  the  rear,  looked  like  a  snowdrift 
thrown  upon  the  heaving  sea  of  green  that  swept 
from  the  river  gently  up  to  the  back-heaving 
hills,  seamed  with  ghastly  ravines,  and  darkened 
with  the  gloomy  wilderness  of  pines  at"1  '  un- 
locks that  shaded  the  horizon.  Each  ytxu  iom 
its  erection  had  some  new  feature  added  to  its 
comfort ;  and  as  from  his  windows  the  farmer 
and  his  growing  family  had  marked  the  up- 
clearing  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  gather- 
ing of  dwellings  in  the  valley,  some  hundred 
rods  below,  he  had  thanked  his  Creator  for  that 
continued  favor  of  Providence  which  had  swelled 
his  granaries  year  after  year  with  plenty,  and 
averted  from  his  comfortable  habitation  the  pes- 
tilence of  nature,  or  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

One  by  one,  the  neighboring  acres  had  become 
improved  by  hardy,  and  sometimes  wealthy  pro- 
prietors ;  but  yet  in  all  the  country  round  was 
seen  no  home  so  beautiful,  so  pleasant  to  the 
visitor  as  that  of  William  Singleton.  His  family 
comprised  himself,  his  wife,  a  son  almost  arrived 
at  manhood,  and  a  daughter  of  some  eighteen 
summers.  His  son  was  a  bold  and  frank  edition 
of  the  father,  and  the  latter  the  most  sprightly 
maiden  of  the  settlement.  Indeed,  had  she  been 
less  than  fair,  the  attractions  of  her  fathers 
wealth  would  have  drawn  around  her  crowds 
of  anxious  suitors  for  her  favor ;  but  when  to 
the  charms  of  the  parental  gold  were  added  the 
rosiest  cheek,  the  sweetest  voice,  the  deepest 
blue  eye  in  the  valley,  no  wonder  that  the  rusti* 
beaux  of  the  surrounding  country  should  all  be 
sentimentally  inclined  to  rove  about  the  adjacent 
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fields  in  careful  search,  each  Sabbath,  for  curious 
flowers  which  they  never  found,  still  cherishing, 
through  all  disappointments,  the  fruitless  hope 
that  chance  would  cast  them  in  the  presence  of 
sweet  Mary  Singleton.  No  wonder  that  less 
dowried  and  less  gifted  maidens  grew  more 
disdainful,  and  tossed  their  heads  in  despair  at 
news  of  each  new  conquest  of  the  rustic  beauty  ; 
and  so  it  was.  Few  were  the  country  beaux 
within  the  sphere  of  her  "  renown"  who  were 
not  either  owners  of  a  smile  in  bright  expectancy, 
or  patient  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  an  amorous 
Mecca  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Singleton's 
domain.  I  would  not  have  my  readers  think, 
however,  that  all  who  sought  a  smile  obtained 
it,  for  the  favor  of  the  long-sought  heiress  was 
shyly  given  to  a  pale  and  intellectual  lad,  residing 
in  the  neighboring  settlement. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  that  sanguinary  struggle  of 
patriotic  principle  with  oppressive  power.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  event,  in  Marsh  Settlement,  as 
in  many  others,  the  smothered  coals  of  opposi- 
tion grew  visibly  hotter,  and  the  royalist  adher- 
ents, though  much  in  the  minority,  were  evidently 
separated  by  a  new  and  rooted  feeling  from  their 
quondam  neighbors ;  and  although,  as  yet,  Marsh 
Settlement  had  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  foe, 
predatory  bands  of  Indians  and  Tories  had  per- 
petrated such  atrocities  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  that  the  hardy  settlers  had  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  constant  presence  of  the  rifle. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  one  Rufus  Cole 
became  a  resident  in  the  neighboring  farming 
district;  he  was  a  dark-browed,  vindictive-look- 
ing man,  whose  exterior  gave  little  promise  of 
generosity  or  manliness.  Such,  however,  was  the 
necessity  of  union  for  defence  among  the  exposed 
communities  of  that  day  that  he  was  at  first  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  friendly  settlers  as  another 
prop  to  their  common  safety,  notwithstanding  the 
suspicious  rumors,  which  floated  mysteriously 
through  the  neighborhood,  of  Cole's  Tory  ten- 
dencies. Possessing  considerable  worldly  wealth, 
he  brought  with  him  two  sons  besides  himself, 
as  gloomy  and  morose  as  their  father.  Reuben, 
the  elder,  was  a  tall,  repulsive  youth,  apparently 
some  twenty  years  of  age,  but  really  much  older. 
Despite  his  habits  of  reserve,  but  little  time 
elapsed  before  he  had  become  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  all  the  manly  sports  enjoyed  by  the 
rwigh  country  lads  of  the  surrounding  region, 
aad  had  acquired  a  sort  of  rude  renown  from 
hus  surpassing  dexterity  at  all  the  rustic  feats  of 
the  dav.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  Reuben 
Cole  aspired  not  only  to  the  kingship  of  the 
jonthfulathlttes  of  Marsh  Settlement, but  lo  like- 


wise bear  away  the  favor  even  of  Mary  Singleton. 
His  success  in  this  department  of  his  effort!  .. 
however,  not  nearly  so  flattering  as  he  had 
anticipated  ;  his  very  first  advances  were  coldly 
slighted  by  the  scornful  maiden,  and  still  Da 
decidedly  discouraged  by  her  father.  Thinking 
that  (here  might  be  some  new  truth  in  the  old 
saying,  "  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  he 
persisted  in  forcing  upon  her  attentions  disagree- 
able in  the  highest  degree.  It  needed  but  a  ail 
report  of  Cole's  royalist  leanings  for  Singleton 
to  expel  him  from  his  door  forever.  Soon  after, 
the  distinction  betwixt  Whig  and  Tory  growing 
wider,  the  Cole  family  openly  avowed  their  Tory 
principles,  and  contended,  at  least  with  words, 
for  their  supremacy.  The  brand  of  hate  toward 
William  Singleton  and  his  family,  which  flamed 
in  the  heart  of  Reuben  Cole,  grew  daily  fiercer, 
and  he  did  not  scruple  to  intimate  his  dark  intents 
of  vengeance ;  but,  undisturbed  apparently  by 
these  vague  avowals  of  Cole's  malice,  the  family 
of  Singleton  grew  happier  each  day  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  social  feelings,  and  the  interchange 
of  mutual  sympathies.  If  clouds  ever  came  un- 
bidden to  the  fine  forehead  of  Singleton,  it  was 
only  at  intelligence  of  the  new  reverses  of  the 

patriotic  cause. 

•  -  •  •  •  • 

The  gladness  of  an  early  dawn  in  June  s*ill 
lay  upon  the  landscape  when  the  steed  of  Wil- 
liam Singleton  stood,  saddled  for  a  journey,  before 
his  door.  Singleton  was  busily  engaged  in  giving 
some  directions  for  the  day's  affairs  to  his  son, 
who  stood  respectfully  by  his  side,  and  whose 
sunbrowned  features  stood  revealed  beneath  his 
wide-brimmed  hat  in  almost  classic  nobility  of 
contour;  and,  as  they  conversed,  Singleton's 
gray  eye  lighted  up  with  a  conscious  pride  that 
Providence  had  blessed  him  with  a  son  so  worthy 
of  his  care. 

"  Father,"  said  the  young  man,  at  length,  as 
Singleton  seated  himself  firmly  in  the  saddle — 
"Father,  have  you  forgotten  this?"  And,  as 
he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  rifle,  which  could  be 
seen  upon  its  brackets  through  the  open  kitchen  - 
door. 

"  I  scarcely  see  the  need  of  it ;  and  yet,  since 
you  speak,  I  think  it  would  be  no  unsafe  com- 
panion. These  are  perilous  days,  when  men 
must  carry  with  them  deadly  weapons  even  upon 
friendly  visits." 

A  moment  after,  the  light  foot  of  a  sweet, 
blue-eyed  girl  cametripping  gracefully  along  the 
gravelled  path,  and  proffered  the  weighty  rifle  to 
her  father. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lass,"  he  said ;  and,  stoop- 
ing to  push  back  the  silken  ringlets  from  her 
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forehead,  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the  marble 
i!  had  covered.  "  1  warn  you  not  to  flee  away 
before  my  coming  with  that  heedless  knight  of 
yonder  settlement,  who  rides  Buch  errant  jour- 
neys up  this  way  so  often,  or  I  shall,  on  my 
return,  impeach  his  courtesy,  and  maybe  put 
his  valor  to  the  test.'' 

And,  as  he  ended,  he  swung  his  rifle  carelessly 
athwart  his  saddle-bow,  and  urged  the  steed  be- 
neath him  into  progress.  The  maiden  turned 
with  flushing  cheek,  and,  long  after,  stood  with 
the  good  housewife  in  the  door  to  watch  her 
father's  form  speeding  away  in  the  distance.  If 
a  feeling  of  unusual  sadness  threw  its  shadow 
upon  the  dial  of  her  soul,  a  thought  came  light- 
ing it  away  at  recollection  of  her  father's  parting 

words. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Led  by  a  summer  moon  through  the  blue  deeps 
of  an  unclouded  sky,  the  quiet  armies  of  the  stars 
had  almost  passed  the  meridian  of  their  march 
when  Singleton  might  have  been  observed  urging 
his  horse  at  a  rapid  pace  toward  his  home,  yet 
five  miles  distant.  He  was  returning  from  a 
business  visit,  where,  after  accomplishing  the 
object  of  his  journey,  he  had  been  induced  to 
tarry  late  by  the  persuasions  of  importunate 
friends.  It  was  not  alone  a  recollection  of  the 
assurance  he  had  given  to  those  most  dear  to 
him  of  a  speedy  return  which  prompted  him  to 
slight  the  urgent  reasonings  of  his  friends,  and 
commence  his  homeward  journey  at  that  lonely 
hour,  but  the  oppression  of  some  shadowy  pre- 
sentiment, vaguely  precursivc  of  impending  evil, 
a  feeling  which  had  haunted  him  through  all  the 
day,  and  which  now,  as  he  rode  silently  beneath 
the  seemingly  reproachful  eyes  of  the  cold  stars, 
deepened  and  widened  into  a  distinctness  that 
seemed  almost  reality.  Suddenly,  he  rose  in  his 
stirrups,  and  peered  doubtfully  into  the  valley 
near  his  own  loved  dwelling.  He  was  still  some 
miles  distant ;  but  he  fancied  he  could  perceive 
lights  flitting  to  and  fro,  and  hear  dimly  repeti- 
tions of  what  first  had  riveted  his  attention,  the 
sharp  report  of  a  rifle.  For  a  time,  this  suspense 
was  unbroken  ;  but,  as  his  ear  again  caught  a 
dozen  echoes  from  the  valley,  and  his  eye  discerned 
the  glimmer  of  as  many  torches,  dancing  hither 
and  thither  on  the  hillside,  he  settled  himself 
again  into  his  saddle,  and  lashed  his  horse  into 
fiercer  flight.  Suddenly,  a  tongue  of  flame  shot 
up  into  the  air,  the  signal  of  some  burning  cot- 
tage ;  and  Singleton  grew  almost  frenzied  as  he 
imagined  it  to  be  his  own.  His  steed,  urged 
frantically  forward,  almost  flew  as  she  bore  him 
nearer,  nearer  to  the  wild  scene  of  confusion, 
which  burst  upon  his  maddened  gaze  as  he  rushed 


like  a  whirlwind  up  the  slope  that  led  from  the 
river-bridge  to  his  own  house.  The  dwelling 
which  he  had  left  that  morning  sleeping  quietly 
in  the  sunlight  of  happiness  and  peace  was  now 
a  blazing  mass  of  ruins,  while  in  the  smoky  cir- 
cle which  inclosed  it  a  dozen  stalwart  forms  were 
struggling  in  fierce  contention.  As  he  galloped 
through  his  open  gate,  his  horse's  hoof  almost 
struck  the  ghastly  forehead  of  a  corpse,  which 
lay  stretched  upon  the  sod  ;  but  that  which  first 
arrested  the  eye  of  Singleton,  as  he  lifted  his 
gaze  from  the  agonizing  sight,  was  a  tall  form, 
mounted  on  a  steed  from  his  own  blazing  stables, 
in  whom  he  recognized  the  Tory,  Reuben  Cole, 
who,  with  his  clubbed  rifle,  rode  rapidly  around 
the  ring,  smiting  settler  after  settler  with  the 
blows  of  a  giant.  An  instant,  and  Singleton's  rifle 
rang  sharply  out,  but  it  had  failed,  and  Cole  rode 
unhurt,  but  weaponless  ;  the  bullet  had  shivered 
his  rifle-stock  to  atoms.  Dashing  swiftly  away, 
the  Tory  seemed  intent  on  flight,  and  Singleton 
turned  to  join  in  the  fray,  which  still  continued 
with  unslacking  fury  ;  but  suddenly  a  shriek, 
that  made  his  blood  run  curdling  through  his 
veins,  fell  on  his  ear.  An  instant  after,  he  be- 
held his  Mary,  the  child  of  his  idolatry,  lifted 
from  the  sod  by  the  strong  arm  of  Reuben  Cole, 
and  borne  rapidly  away  up  the  highland  path 
which  led  to  the  mountains.  Singleton  saw 
nothing  else  besides.  A  fearful  calmness  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  his  faculties,  for  his  flushed 
and  excited  features  suddenly  grew  impassive  as 
marble,  and  his  movements  deliberate  and  slow; 
and,  as  he  dismounted  to  abstract  from  the  bosom 
of  a  murdered  friend  the  long,  keen  blade,  which 
had  been  driven  to  the  very  hilt,  he  seemed  even 
to  linger,  and  to  have  forgotten  the  marauder 
who  was  robbing  him  of  all  he  loved ;  but  the 
blazing  eye,  and  the  lip  so  tightly  drawn  that  one 
would  think  the  teeth  would  crumble  beneath 
the  pressure,  told  fearfully  of  the  hushed  tem- 
pest within.  Dropping  his  rifle,  he  mounted 
carefully  once  more ;  a  touch,  and  away  he  sped 
in  pursuit.  As  he  emerged  from  the  smoke  sur- 
rounding his  own  dwelling,  he  could  discern,  just 
dimly  in  the  moonlight,  the  forms  of  the  Tory 
rider  and  his  prize. 

"Ah!"  he  murmured  (and  his  voice  came  as 
one  from  the  grave,  it  had  grown  so  hollow) ; 
and  he  stroked  the  neck  of  the  splendid  animal 
beneath  him.  "  Bessie,  a  race ;  and  for  my 
Mary !"  And  he  bent  his  lips  to  the  ear  of 
Bessie,  as  if  she  understood  him  ;  and  she  did 
seem  to  comprehend,  for  the  pace  to  which  her 
rider  had  already  urged  her  was  heightened,  and 
she  flew  onward  like  a  whirlwind. 

On,  still  on  swept  that  frantic  rider  and  his 
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1 ;  nearer,  and  yet  nearer  came  the  good  Bes- 
sie to  her  pray.  The  intervening  space  to  the 
itains  was  half  way  passed;  but  Singleton 
neared  his  foe,  and  his  eye  blazed  with  a  savage 
flicker  as  he  gazed.  Nearer!  nearer!  and  ho 
Id  almost  touch  the  Tory's  horse,  when  sud- 
denly right  down  in  the  path  of  the  pursuing 
father  Cole  cast  his  burden.  A  bound,  and  then 
a  pause  ;  the  Tory  was  far  in  advance,  while 
there,  in  the  chill  moonlight,  knelt  William  Sin- 
gleton, with  a  sweet  head  pillowed  on  his  bosom, 
while  Bessie  stood  by,  shivering  as  with  an  ague. 
The  father  bent  and  gazed  ;  but  the  blue  eye  was 
glassy,  the  red  lips  idly  parted.  The  warm  heart 
of  his  loved  Mary  was  still,  for  there  on  the 
white  temple,  amidst  the  fair  locks  which  the 
parent  swept  back  with  a  frantic  hand,  a  purple 
gash  told  where  the  iron  hoof  had  struck;  Bes- 
sie was  Mary's  murderess. 

But  what  cares  William  Singleton?  A  leap, 
a  shout ;  and  again,  while  the  sweet  head  of  his 
dead  Mary  droops  upon  the  meadow,  he  sprang 


on  in  pursuit.  A  little  space  beyond,  a  hideous 
chasm  seamed  the  highland  ;  to  attempt  that  leap 
were  madness  save  for  the  Tory  and  his  pursuer. 
Onward  swept  Singleton,  his  white  hair  stream- 
ing out  upon  the  wind  as  ho  urged  Bessie  to  the  ' 
leap.  The  Tory  is  at  the  brink  ;  a  bound,  and 
it  is  passed.  A  rush,  and  Bessie  follows,  too, 
only  to  stagger  back ;  but  that  instant  is  long 
enough  for  vengeance.  The  Tory  turns  in  tri- 
umph, but  a  hand  is  upon  his  throat ;  the  blade 
is  driven  to  the  heart,  and  backward,  downward, 
headlong  into  the  wild  gorge,  roll  steeds  and 
riders,  victim  and  avenger !  A  crash,  and  all  is 
still. 

The  sweet  form  of  Mary  Singleton  was  found 
upon  the  upland,  and  slumbers  with  her  mur- 
dered friends  in  the  churchyard  of  the  hamlet, 
since  grown  into  a  thriving  village ;  but,  a  fearful 
lesson  to  those  troublous  times,  the  compassion 
of  men  extended  not  to  the  bones  of  the  father, 
which  bleached  for  many  a  weary  year  at  the 
foot  of  the  Avenger's  Chasm. 
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MY    EARLY    FRIEND;    OR,    PERSONAL    VANITY. 

BY     MAHT     MORTON. 


It  is  a  sad,  a  humiliating  thought  that  the 
immortal  intellect,  given  us  by  a  Divine  power, 
and  for  Divine  purposes,  should  ever  become 
enslaved  by  the  clay  by  which  it  is  enshrouded; 
that  our  vain  love  for  that  clay,  and  the  beauteous 
form  in  which  it  is  moulded,  should  ever  so  en- 
tirely absorb  our  faculties  that  we  should  have 
no  time,  no  thought  for  the  improvement  of  the 
godlike  gift  within  us,  that  which  has,  or  should 
have  power  to  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  sor- 
rowing, comfort  to  the  bed  of  affliction,  happi- 
ness to  the  lone  orphan  or  childless  widow,  and 
ligh .  <md  cheerfulness  to  all  by  whom  we  are 
surrounded. 

What  matters  it,  in  either  of  these  relations,  if 
tne  features  be  plain,  if  beauty  dwell  not  on  the 
brow,  or  if  age  and  sorrow  have  dimmed  the 
brightness  of  the  eye?  We  cannot  remember 
one  who  ever  bestowed  pure,  heartfelt  happiness 
upon  us  who  has  not  an  angelic  countenance ; 
the  heart  will  speak  through  the  "  human  face 
divine."  And  what  but  the  soul  makes  it  divine  ? 
We  know  that  bright  features  must  decay ;  and 
there  is  also  an  instinct  within  us  which  tells, 
in  language  stronger  than  all  the  writings  handed 


down  through  past  ages,  that  this  mind  mil  exist 
and  expand  long,  long  after  its  frail  earthly  cas- 
ket shall  have  crumbled  away,  and  mingled  with 
its  sister  dust. 

How  wrong,  then,  to  fling  such  a  priceless 
treasure  away  upon  the  sands  of  this  life's  sea  ! 
A  few  moments  will  flit  noiselessly  by;  then  the 
dark  waves  of  death  will  sweep  recklessly  over 
it,  and  swallow  up  forever  a  mind  which,  if  pro- 
perly valued  and  cultivated,  might  have  shed 
beams  of  Heaven's  own  light  upon  its  less  favored 
fellows. 

I  had  a  friond  in  my  girlhood's  days  who  was 
very  beautiful ;  but  it  was  not  her  beauty  that 
won  my  love.  There  was  a  deep  well  of  affec- 
tion in  that  heart,  a  longing  to  love  and  be 
loved,  such  as  is  not  often  found  in  the  heart  of 
a  beautiful  girl,  whose  daily  food  is  vanity ;  she 
was  flattered,  courted,  caressed  by  all.  Father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  friends,  all  idolized  their 
own  lovely  Emma,  not  for  her  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, or  her  unbounded  love  for  them,  but 
because  she  was  so  beautiful.  The  pure,  fresh 
air  of  heaven  was  scarcely  suffered  to  fan  her 
cheek,  lest  its  rough  breath  might  sully  her  deli- 
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cate  complexion.  Ah,  what  folly  !  Do  not  the 
rose,  and  the  lily,  and  carnation  breathe  such 
air  ?  And  who  will  say  it  is  not  quite  as  neces- 
sary to  the  life,  health — ay,  and  beauty,  of  our 
own  fair  human  flowers  ? 

Admirers  and  lovers  flocked  round  her;  and 
one,  her  equal  in  all  save  personal  attractions, 
loved  her  deeply,  ardently,  and  loved  her,  too, 
for  her  warm,  loving  heart  more  than  for  her 
beauty.  Did  his  noble  love  meet  its  reward? 
No  !  And  yet  she  gave  him  all  the  deep  wealth 
of  affection  of  which  that  heart  of  hers  was  full ; 
love  which  had  been  smothering  there  for  years 
unheeded  gushed  forth  at  the  sweet  touch  of 
sympathy  and  happiness,  such  as  she  had  never 
known — filled  her  pure  heart  to  overflowing. 

And  yet  this  deep,  yearning  love,  the  heart's 
only  life,  must  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
vanity.  Their  beautiful  Emma  must  not  be 
thrown  away  ;  those  lovely  features,  their  pride 
and  delight,  must  raise  her  to  a  far  higher  posi- 
tion in  society  than  he  could  give  her. 

Gentle,  yielding,  confiding,  a  thought  of  diso- 
bedience never  crossed  her  mind  ;  and  thus  was 
he  dismissed,  but  well  I  knew  at  what  a  sacrifice. 
Deep,  heart-rending  sobs  of  anguish  burst  from 
her  heart ;  but  they  were  only  heard  by  her  God, 
and  by  me,  her  sole  confidant.  And  henceforth 
she  was  calm  as  the  waters  of  a  lake  unruffled 
by  the  breeze,  and  perfectly  passive  in  their 
hands.  She  did  not  pine  and  die,  dear  reader, 
as  you  are  no  doubt  expecting ;  but  she  went 
with  her  friends  wherever  they  wished,  mingling 
in  all  the  amusements  of  the  season.  But  you 
could  have  seen,  had  you  observed  closely,  that 
her  smiles  were  not  as  of  yore,  gushing  warm 
and  free  from  a  joyous  heart,  but  rather  artificial 
lights,  placed  there  to  deceive  her  friends  into 
the  belief  that  she  was  happy. 

A  year  or  two  afterward,  a  young  gentleman 
of  superior  intellect  and  pleasing  address  became 
her  suitor;  and,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  her 
friends,  she  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
him.  But,  ere  the  time  appointed  for  the  mar- 
riage rolled  round,  the  dreaded  cholera  king  came 
on  a  mission  of  death  to  the  village  in  which  she 
resided  ;  and  one  warm  night  in  July,  when  the 
mild  moon  seemed  gazing  down  in  pity  on  the 
earth  to  think  her  beauty  was  so  fleeting,  the 
dark  visitor  breathed  lightly  in  passing  upon  our 
fragile  flower ;  and  the  next  day  she  was  laid  in 
the  earth,  and  flowers  as  delicate,  and  almost  as 
lasting,  were  planted  on  her  breast. 

I  ws>s  afar  off  when  I  heard  that  my  young 


|  friend  was  no  more,  and  at  first  could  scarcely 
I  reconcile  to  myself  the  truth  that  one  so  bcauti- 
i  ful  could  die  ;  but  with  a  conviction  of  its  reality 
\  came  a  feeling  of  relief,  for  well  I  knew  that, 
had  she  married,  it  would  never  have  been  a 
heart  union — that  the  mystic  cords  of  love  and 
sympathy  would  not  have  bound  them  in  one — 
and  I  felt  it  were  far  better  that  one  like  her 
should  die  than  take  vows  her  heart  could  never 
fulfil. 

And  afterward,  as  I  knelt  by  her  grave,  my 
heart  bitterly  condemned  the  folly  of  those  to 
whoso  care  her  young  life  had  been  intrusted. 
Here  lay  all  that  was  left  of  the  loved  and 
admired  companion  of  my  early  days ;  none 
perhaps,  save  myself,  ever  thought  of  her  but 
as  a  gay  butterfly,  who  had  lived  her  short 
summer  day,  and  wras  no  more.  I  knew  she 
had  a  soul,  one,  too,  which,  with  proper  culture, 
might  have  left  behind  a  shining  record  of  good 
and  perfect  deeds ;  but  this  was  the  end  of  her 
form  and  features  of  loveliness  unsurpassed,  and 
of  her  warm,  loving  woman's  heart — clay,  whicb 
had  been  refined  and  sanctified  by  the  immortal 
soul  which  had  inhabited  it,  mixing  once  again 
with  its  kindred  clay,  unheeded,  if  not  forgotten, 
all  its  beauty  a  cold,  damp,  "  kneaded  clod." 

Sisters  (ye  who  are  still  young  and  beautiful), 
look  around  you  !  See  you  yon  aged  man,  tot- 
tering beneath  the  weight  of  years  ?  Ask  of  him 
if  his  life  seems  long.  He  will  go  in  a  moment 
of  time  back  to  the  days  when,  with  her  who  is 
now  no  more,  but  who  travelled  her  life  journey 
hand  in  hand  with  him,  he  stood,  on  a  beautiful 
moonlit  evening,  by  the  old  oak  in  the  yard,  and 
wondered  if  sorrow  could  dwell  in  a  world  like 
this.  He  will  tell  you  of  this,  and  say :  "  It  seems 
as  though  it  were  yesterday."  Ask  that "  matron 
with  the  silver  hair"  if  it  seems  long  since  she 
was  young.  She  was  a  beauty  in  her  day.  She 
will  tell  you  of  a  blue-eyed  girl,  her  first-born 
and  dearest  one,  how  she  died  in  her  arms,  and 
say  :  "  It  seems  as  though  it  were  yesterday." 

Oh,  what  a  very  shadow  is  earth-born  beauty ! 
The  rose,  blushing  to-day  at  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  beauty,  to-morrow  begins  to  fade ; 
the  lily,  fairer  than  the  most  delicate  maidenly 
brow  to-day,  to-morrow  is  stamped  with  earth's 
own  signet,  decay!  Why,  then,  waste  one  pre- 
cious moment  in  decorating  that  which  is  so 
transient?  No,  my  sisters  !  Let  a  higher  aim 
possess  your  thoughts;  so,  when  your  little  day 
here  is  spent,  you  may  look  back  upon  a  life  of 
usefulness,  and  forward  to  its  reward. 


TRANSIENT    THOUGHTS.— NO.    IV. 

INFLUENCE    OF    T  H  A  N  K  S  G  I  V  I  N  G- D  A  Y. 


BY     MBS.     SUSAN     H.     WADDELL. 


We  are  not  worst  at  once ; 
The  course  of  evil  begins  so  slowly, 
And  from  such  slight  source, 
An  infant's  hand  might  stem  its  breach 
With  clay  ;  but  let  the  stream  wear  deeper, 
And  philosophy — ay,  and  religion,  too, 
Shall  strive  in  vain  to  turn  the  headlong  torrent." 

Old  Hay. 

Habit  has  been  called  second  nature;  and 
we  have  only  to  revert  to  its  influence  to  observe 
how  accurate  the  similitude  is.  Our  physical 
wants  result  almost  entirely  from  custom,  and 
the  resources  of  our  minds  greatly  depend  upon 
its  usages.  The  savage  needs  but  a  few  shells, 
a  few  feathers,  and  a  piece  of  dried  skin  to  ren- 
der him  as  artistically  attired  as  a  Parisian  beau 
in  Genoa  velvet,  exotic  bouquet,  and  gold  snuff- 
box. The  independent  and  imperious  are  alike 
subjected,  with  the  weak  and  facile,  to  the  arbi- 
trary dominion  of  fashion,  often  grotesquely  dis- 
figuring, and  inimical  to  comfort  and  health ; 
yet  they  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  sought  after 
with  avidity.  So  it  is  in  polite  life ;  the  con- 
ventional usages  of  society  are  often  irksome 
and  oppressive  at  the  time  they  are  demanded, 
but  we  are  careful  not  to  infringe  them.  How 
incomprehensible  to  minds  and  hearts  mellowed 
by  the  Divine  influence  of  Christian  precepts  is 
the  ancient  Scythian,  who  regarded  it  as  a  duty 
to  kill  and  eat  his  parents  whenever  a  malady 
attacked  them  which  was  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
and  the  Hindoo  mother  as  she  placed  her  infant 
on  the  Ganges,  and  left  it  to  its  fate,  and,  still 
more  horrible,  her  immolation  on  the  pyre  of 
her  dead  husband,  roasted  to  death,  and  her  cries 
of  agony  drowned  by  the  delighted  multitude 
assembled  to  enjoy  the  savage  spectacle! 

"Since  custom,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "is  the 
chief  magistrate  of  our  lives,  let  us  by  all  means 
endeavor  to  obtain  good  customs."  Our  religion 
influences  so  much  our  social  lives,  and  our  social 
our  political,  that  we  should  be  most  careful  to 
inculcate  the  deepest  reverence  for  those  holy 
laws,  which  we  hold  more  closely  to  our  hearts 
in  proportion  as  we  progress  in  freedom  and 
civilization.  The  separation  of  church  and  State 
in  our  country  tends  greatly  to  preserve  its  pris- 
tine purity.  None  of  the  cares  or  passions  which 
agitate  the  diplomacy  of  government  ever  reaches 
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her  peaceful  and  soothing  career.  Like  the 
solar  influence,  it  warms,  vivifies,  and  enlightens, 
but  it  is  all  in  quiet  order ;  and  we  present  to  the 
world  not  only  a  free  government,  highly  en- 
lightened, "whose  vistas  rise,  and  palaces  sur- 
prise," but  so  long  as  our  religion  is  preserved 
in  its  purity,  will  not  "  verge  to  decay." 

The  Anglo-American  home  is  the  nursery  of 
all  that  is  noble  in  her  national  character,  and 
all  that  is  worthy  of  the  world's  attention  in  the 
career  of  her  republicanism.  Who  would  sup- 
pose, in  passing  through  her  forest-girt  country, 
that  the  little  cottage  in  the  midst  of  her  wilds, 
closely  fenced  in  to  protect  a  small  crop  of  grain, 
with  a  few  sheep  amidst  the  dark  shadow  of  its 
green  lane,  was  one  of  the  main  pillars  support- 
ing a  great  nation  ?  Order,  sacred  respect  for 
domestic  ties,  and  industry,  the  legitimate  result 
of  freedom  to  worship  God  as  each  individual 
understands  the  Scripture,  is  one  of  the  blessings 
of  religion  in  the  United  States;  for,  although 
there  are  so  many  sects,  yet  there  is  a  firm  unity 
in  the  basis  of  their  belief.  They  are  all  follow- 
ers of  Christ  by  different  radii,  leading  to  the 
same  focus  of  light.  Let  but  an  innovation 
approach  which  is  calculated  to  extinguish  this 
treasured  light,  and  they  become  a  band  of  bro- 
thers, whose  hearts  beat  fervently  and  zealously 
in  the  same  cause.  The  philosophy  of  this  life 
teaches  us  that  from  man  to  the  animalcule 
there  are  evils  incident  to  the  existence  of  each, 
and  a  remedy  adapted  to  the  individual  evil.  The 
religion  of  our  Redeemer  is  the  remedy  for  those 
incident  to  our  sphere ;  without  it,  liberty  is  a 
national  fiend.  We  have  seen  this  developed  in 
the  French  'and  other  nations  of  the  present 
century.  A  recklessness  of  responsibility,  and 
an  indifference  to  the  "  still  small  voice,"  ever 
awake  within  the  human  breast,  though  some- 
times almost  paralyzed  by  a  life  of  sin.  From 
the  days  of  Troy  and  of  Babylon,  the  "beauty 
of  the  Chalda's  excellency,"  to  those  of  Egypt, 
with  her  wonders  in  architecture,  in  painting, 
and  in  sculpture,  we  see  the  same  want,  the  same 
void  to  be  filled,  inducing  them  to  reach  aftei 
an  ideal  of  happiness  always  sought,  and  never 
found.  In  the  frescoed  chambers  of  Thebes,  in 
the  Pyramids,  in  the  giant  pillars  of  Palmyra, 
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wo  see  but  that  yearning  after  immortality,  pro- 
ducing a  perpetual  progress  of  the  soul  to  per- 
fection, which  does  not  end  with  its  material 
life.  Not  so  is  it  with  other  animals;  they 
never  progress  beyond  their  progenitors.  What 
will  not  this  happy  country  achieve,  to  which 
the  elements  have  allied  their  strength  ?  The 
lightning  has  lent  her  pen,  the  air  her  wings, 
and  the  water  his  power.  Archimedes  dreamt 
not  of  this  with  all  of  his  science.  Following 
the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  from  the  firesido  to 
the  cabinet,  our  confederation  will  be  invincible. 
We  will  "  do  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done 
by,"  assisting  and  aiding  each  other  in  difficult 
positions  by  a  liberal  and  charitable  policy,  which 
would  tax  the  sister  Stales,  and  suffer  privations 
to  relieve  an  exigency  endangering  their  mutual 
peace  and  federal  liberty. 

A  simultaneous  feeling  of  gratitude  and  pa- 
triotism tends  not  only  to  improve  our  charac- 
ters, but  to  rivet  national  love,  and  to  awaken 
memories  in  every  way  advantageous  to  the 
commonwealth.  The  festival  of !i  Thanksgiving 
Day"  will  be  a  monument,  not  of  marble  or  gra- 
nite, but  of  the  hearts  of  a  people  overflowing 
with  gratitude  to  God  for  his  countless  mercies 
to  them.  Thus  will  the  best  national  lesson  be 
perpetuated  to  the  youthful  and  unthinking,  and 
the  habit  formed  of  "  remembering  their  Creator 
in  the  days  of  their  youth." 


Hope  loomed  brightly  up  before  us — 
Not  a  cloud  spread  darkly  o'er  us — 
Gently  down  our  batteau  bore  us 

On  Time's  bright  and  glittering  stream 
Life  appears  a  blissful  dream  ! 

Often,  since  that  glorious  morning, 
We  have  seen  bright  hopes  decay ; 

Golden  dreams  of  beauty  fading 

Like  the  sun  through  storm-clouds  wading ; 

Clouds  of  sorrow  darkly  shading 

Our  young  hearts,  that  were  so  gay 
On  that  lovely  morn  1 1 >  May. 

We  have  seen  kind  friends  that  loved  us 
Sink  beneath  the  valley's  sod  ; 

But  we  felt  each  gentle  spirit, 

On  its  blessed  Saviour's  merit, 

Life  eternal  would  inherit ; 

And  our  hearts,  in  sorrow  bowed, 
Trustingly  then  turned  to  God. 

Thus  our  lives  are  changing  ever, 
Intermingling  good  and  ill ; 

Now,  fond  hopes  our  breasts  are  filling, 

Joys  divine  our  hearts  are  thrilling; 

Then,  some  darker  fate  fulfilling, 
Cares  and  grief  our  bosoms  fill, 
Pangs  of  woe  our  heart-strings  thrill. 

But  I'm  now  a  happy  bridegroom — 
Thou,  a  young  and  joyous  bride; 

And  I  feel,  while  thus  I'm  gazing 

In  thy  dark  eyes,  gently  raising, 

That  the  form  I  now  am  praising, 
Ever  down  life's  changeful  tide, 
Will  be  standing  by  my  side. 


TO    AD  DIE. 

BY    S.     P.    BRYAN,    M.D. 

Ho !  the  merry  Spring  queen  's  coming, 
Floating  lightly  on  the  breeze ; 

And  a  myriad  of  bright  flowers, 

Opening  soft  'mid  vernal  showers, 

Decorate  her  gorgeous  bowers ; 

And  bright  birds  among  the  trees 
Chant  their  witching  melodies. 

Now  I  think,  my  gentle  Addie! 

How,  one  lovely  morn  in  May, 
Thou  and  I.  for  pleasure  straying, 
Through  the  meadows  went  a  Maying, 
Where  a  laughing  brook  was  playing— 

Gliding,  jovial,  on  its  way; 

And  our  hearts,  like  it,  were  gay. 

Happy  thus  for  hours  we  wandered, 

Culling  flowers  of  beauty  rare ; 
Fragrance  sweet  from  them  was  flying 
On  the  soft  breeze — gently  sighing — 
And  thy  lovely  cheeks  were  vying 

With  those  flowers  so  fresh  and  fair, 
They  the  loveliest  flowers  there. 

As  we  lingered  thus  'mid  fragrance, 

Planned  we  many  a  brilliant  scheme ; 
VOL.  LI. — 30 


THE    LONE    WAIF. 

BY    M.    A.     BICE. 

A  solitary  waif 

Upon  the  changeful  sea 
Will  lightly  float,  serene  and  safe, 
Where  tempests  roar  and  billows  chafe, 

And  the  foundered  ship  sinks  hopelessly. 

•Tis  true  that  gallant  bark 
Bore  the  cherished  and  the  brave, 
But  the  surge  has  hushed  their  last  death  note, 
While  the  lonely  waif  is  still  afloat 
On  that  vengeful  melancholy  wave. 

And  'mid  the  living  crowd 

That  throng  life's  busy  mart, 
Are  there  not  many  desolate 
Who  pray  for  death,  o*   wishing,  wait 

His  last,  his  sure,  envenomed  dart  t 

The  gifted  and  the  fair, 

The  cherished  and  the  brave, 
The  hope  of  youth,  the  stay  of  years, 
They  who  are  mourned  with  bitterest  tears, 

Sink  earliest  to  the  solemn  grave. 

They  who  are  formed  to  bless, 
Whose  life  is  one  bright  dream, 
Struck  by  some  thunderbolt  from  Heaven, 
Sink — while  the  lonely  waif  is  driven 
Adown  life's  dull  and  sullen  stream. 
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SABBATH   THOUGHTS. 

BY   C.    H.    Q  A  R  B  E  R . 

Poor  penitent; 
The  world  has  given  me  little,  much  denied; 
Yet,  Heavenly  Father,  I  am  satisfied — 

I  am  content. 

Enough  for  me 
To  know  thou  art,  art  good — changelesa  thy  word — 
Morning  and  noon  and  night  to  own  thee  Lord, 

To  know  but  Thee. 

What  thou  hast  lent 
To  me,  of  life  or  joy,  take  back  again, 
If  it  so  please  thee,  and  send  grief  and  pain  ; 

I  am  content. 

Of  good  or  ill, 
Whate'er  my  portion  be,  of  weal  or  woe, 
Shunning  all  else,  enough  for  me  to  know, 

And  do  thy  will. 

Thy  favor  won, 
Thy  love,  oh !  wondrous  wealth — how  great,  thy  love. 
On  earth  below,  e'en  as  in  heaven  above, 

"  Thy  will  be  done." 

Almijhty  One ! 
The  earth,  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  obey ; 
All  creatures,  all  save  man,  ceaselessly,  say: 

"Thy  will  be  done." 

Death  would  be  still — 
And  immortality — but  little  woe, 
Few  tears  and  sighs,  if  men  would  only  know, 

And  do,  thy  will. 

Him  Thou  hast  sent 
Oh,  ways  of  pleasantness !     Oh,  paths  of  peace! 
Jesus,  the  Comforter,  bids  sorrow  cease. 

I  am  content. 

Let  me,  as  one 
Needing  a  father's  care,  still  night  and  day, 
Childless  and  parentless,  for  ever  pray : 

"Thy  will  be  done." 

Still,  penitent, 
Believe.     Eternal  life,  heaven  my  home. 
"  Thy  will  be  done."    Call,  Father,  and  I  come. 

I  am  content. 


THE   CRIPPLE  BOY. 

BY    M.    A.    RICE. 

The  little  boy  with  crippled  feet 

I  've  oft  seen  hobbling  down  the  street 

Upon  his  crutches  light  and  neat. 

And  wondered  much  to  see 
With  what  a  patient,  childish  grace 
With  his  young  mates  he  would  keep  pace, 
And  what  a  bright  smile  lit  his  face 

As  they  laughed  merrily. 


And  yet  from  this  poor  pinioned  bird 
No  murmur  of  regret  was  heard ; 
Perchance  his  heart-depths  were  not  stirred 
As  others  sported  by. 

His  clustering  locks  hung  carelessly 
Above  a  forehead  pale  and  high; 
And  then  such  pathos  in  that  eye, 

It  charmed  the  passer's  gaze. 
How  many  loving  looks  were  lent, 
HOW  many  kindly  glances  b<rit, 
On  this  sweet  emblem  of  content, 

This  living  hymn  of  praise ! 

I  asked  him  of  his  painful  lot; 
He  told  me  it  aff.icted  not, 
That  he  almost  his  bond  forgot, 

When  all  around  seemed  gay. 
He  said  he  loved  the  sunshine  well, 
The  pretty  flowers,  the  mossy  dell, 
The  starlight  and  soft  music's  swell, 

The  wild  bird's  melody. 

He  told  me  that,  for  many  a  day, 
His  mother  in  a  sick  room  lay; 
That  many  an  hour  he  loved  to  stay 

And  charm  away  her  pain. 
He  told  me  of  a  sister  fair, 
With  dimpled  cheek  and  sunny  hair, 
That  he  twined  wreaths  for  her  to  wear 

Or  sung  her  favorite  strain. 

And  sometime,  when  a  dark  thought  lies 
Amid  the  heart's  deep  mysteries, 
When  comfort  fails,  and  patience  dies, 

I  love  to  look  and  see 
The  little  boy  with  crippled  feet, 
Hobbling  on  crutches  light  and  neat, 
With  his  blue  eye  and  glance  bo  sweet, 

Smiling  right  merrily. 


He  could  not  join  their  active  play 
As  other  happy  children  may, 
But  on  the  soft  turf  often  lay 
To  gaze  with  eager  eye ; 


AUTUMN    DAYS. 

BY    LOTTIE    LINWOOD. 

'Tis  Autumn  time !  the  summer  flowers 

Have  faded  'neath  its  golden  feet; 
The  birds  have  left  their  6hady  bowers, 

And  winds  chime  mournfully  and  sweet ; 
The  maple  boughs,  whose  folded  leaves 

Have  whispered  through  the  summer  days 
Like  bright-winged  birds,  around  the  eaves 

Are  flitting  in  the  sun's  pale  rays ; 
I  hear  their  rustling  low  and  sweet, 

As  if  an  angel  floated  o'er ; 
They  seem  to  me  Hke  friends  I  meet, 

And  love,  then  part  forever  more. 

The  dreamy  lull  of  limpid  streams ; 

The  azure  haze  that  floats  above, 
Enshroud  earth  as  mysterious  dreams, 

O'er  all  our  spirits  softly  move. 
Spirit  of  dreams !  oh,  I  would  bless 

Thy  soft  luxurious  charms  for  aye, 
And  fold  thee  in  my  soul's  caress, 

Now  and  forever  till  I  die ! 
Oh,  chide  me  not !  the  low  wind  rhymes, 

Full  many  a  plaintive  trembling  lay, 
And  I  could  listen  to  her  hymns, 

Till  I  had  breathed  my  life  away. 


SONNET. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  BY  DON  PEDRO  II., 
EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL. 

We  give  below  a  poem  by  Don  Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of 
Brazil.  It  was  copied  for  us  from  an  album  in  which 
he  had  written  it  with  his  own  imperial  hand,  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  We  have  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish,  and  therefore 
cannot  judge  of  the  precision  of  the  verse.  But  the 
thoughts  are  truly  worthy  of  a  monarch.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  strong  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  justice 
expressed  in  these  lines  are  not  assumed  for  the  occa- 
sion, but  are  the  earnest  and  life-guiding  convictions  of 
the  writer.  Don  Pedro  is  beloved  and  revered  by  his 
subjects  as  a  wise,  clement,  and  pious  prince. 

Se  fui  clemente,  justiciero,  ou  pio, 
Obrei  o  que  devia.    E  mui  pesada 
A  sujeicao  do  sceptro  ;  e  quern  domina 
Nao  tern  a  seu  arbitrio  as  leis  sagradas : 
Fiel  executor  deve  cumpril-as; 
Mas  nao  pode  alteral-as.    E  o  trono 
Cadeira  da  justica :  quern  se  assenta 
Em  tao  alto  lugar,  fica  sujeito 
A  mas  seveira  lei;  perde  a  vontade; 
Qualquer  descuido  chega  a  ser  enorme, 
Detestavel,  sacrilego  delicto ! 
Quando  no  horisonte  a  sol  espalha 
Sobre  a  face  da  terra  a  luz  do  dia, 
Ninguem  a  admira,  todos  o  conhecem  : 
Mas  se  eclipsiido  acaso  se  perturba, 
N'esse  instante  infeliz,  todos  se  assustao, 
Todos  o  observfio,  todos  o  receiao : 
Logo  se  premiei  sempre  a  virtude, 
Se  os  vicios  castiguei  nada  merejo. 

TRANSLATION. 

If  I  were  clement,  just,  or  pious,  I  should  do  what  I 
ought.  The  sceptre's  weight  is  very  great ;  and  he  who 
holds  it  has  not  the  sacred  laws  at  his  discretion — as 
a  faithful  ruler,  he  must  execute,  but  cannot  alter  them. 

The  throne  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  he  who  sits  in  so 
high  a  place  becomes  subject  to  the  most  severe  law — he 
loses  his  will — any  neglect  on  his  part  becomes  an  enor- 
mous, detestable,  sacrilegious  crime. 

When  in  the  horizon  the  sun  sheds  the  light  of  day 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  no  one  wonders,  for  all  are 
used  to  it. 

But,  if  eclipsed,  perchance  he  is  disturbed ;  in  that  un- 
happy moment  all  are  alarmed;  all  remark  it,  and  are 
frightened. 

In  like  manner  if  I  always  rewarded  virtue,  and  pun- 
ished vices,  I  should  deserve  no  credit. 


CARRIE    LEE. 

BV    J.     S.     FRELIGH. 

He  haB  left  me  for  another, 
And  is  nothing  now  to  me, 

But  a  name  to  be  forgotten 
In  the  heart  of  Carrie  Lee. 

He  has  left  me  for  another, 

And  my  tears  have  ceased  to  flow- 
Yet  I  lov'd  him;  how  I  lov'd  him 

He  shall  never,  never  know. 


He  has  left  me  for  another, 
And  my  heart  is  sad  and  lone — 

Tet  my  smile  shall  be  as  pleasant, 
When  I  meet  him,  as  his  own. 

He  has  left  me  for  another, 
By  a  prouder  name  enroll'd, 

And  the  wealth  of  love  forsaken 
For  the  sordid  wealth  of  gold. 

He  has  left  me  for  another 
And  the  mystic  chain  is  done 

That  shall  bind  his  soul  forever 
To  a  cold  and  heartless  one. 

He  has  left  me  for  another, 
And  is  nothing  now  to  me 

But  a  name  to  be  forgotten 
In  the  heart  of  Carrie  Lee. 


WHAT  SAY  THE  WINDS  OF  NIGHT? 

BY    R.    L.     SPENCER. 

What  say  the  winds  of  night! 

They  murmur  soft  and  low 
Of  happy  days  and  bright, 

That  we  no  more  may  know  ; 
Of  dreams  that  could  not  last — 
Of  pleasures  that  are  past, 
And  of  hours  that  flew  too  fast 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 

What  say  the  winds  of  night? 

Like  us  do  they  deplore 
The  friends  that  from  our  sight 

Have  passed  forevermore. 
The  beautiful,  the  bold, 
The  youthful  and  the  old — 
All  gathered  to  the  fold, 

Life's  joys  and  sorrows  o'er. 

What  say  the  winds  of  night? 

They  speak  of  days  to  come, 
Of  hopes  that  naught  may  blight 

Of  life  beyond  the  tomb, 
Where  friend  meets  friend  again, 
Where  pleasures  never  wane, 
Where  sin  may  never  stain, 

Or  fall  a  shade  of  gloom. 


SONNET.— NOONTIDE. 

BY    WM.    ALEXANDER. 

The  golden  sun  hangs  high  o'er  head — 'tis  noon ; 
And,  now,  upon  the  incense-laden  flowery  fields, 
Which  plenty  to  our  farmers'  granaries  yields, 
He  darteth  down  his  scorching  rays.    And  soon, 
To  some  cool  grotto  or  umbrageous  wood, 
Flee  we  for  shelter  from  the  burning  heat. 
At  ease  recumbent  on  some  grassy  seat, 
Where  zephyrs  on  aweary  wings  now  brood, 
We  calmly  muse  till  Summer  day's  decline,. 
Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  busy  bee, 
That  round  our  ear  hums  murmuringly ; 
Or  soothed  by  voice  of  turtle  in  the  neighboring  pine, 
The  shepherd,  too,  sings  near  his  shepherd  maid, 
Beneath  the  "beach's  thick,  sequestered  shade." 
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LIFE  IS  A  BEAUTIFUL  NIGHT. 

"  Life  is  a  beautiful  night,  in  which  not  one  star  goes 
down  but  another  rises  in  its  place." — Jean  Paul. 

Beautiful  simile !     Exquisite  thought ! 
Set  in  a  coronal,  richly  enwrought ; 
Pearl  of  all  pearls,  where  each  one  is  a  gem 
Brighter  by  far  than  a  king's  diadem  I 

Pet  thought  of  genius,  child  of  his  heart  1 
Sprang  it  to  light  in  the  land  of  true  art; 
Cradled  by  fancy,  and  nurtured  by  love, 
Twin  of  its  angel  in  pure  realms  above  ! 

Life  is  thus  pictured  a  beautiful  night ; 
One  star  disappears,  another's  in  sight! 
Oh,  were  it  not  thus,  could  we  easily  bear 
The  numberless  ills  to  which  fleBh  is  the  heirl 

Buds  of  rare  promise  did  bloom  in  my  bower ; 
Rapidly  faded  they,  each  fairy  flower  1 
Tears  gathered  fast,  but  I  dashed  them  away, 
Discerning  the  pledge  of  a  fairer  display. 

Hopes  that  had  risen  in  youth's  rosy  morn 
Withered  and  perished  ere  life's  ardent  noon ; 
Weary  and  lone,  I  had  drooped  by  the  way 
But  for  the  dawn  of  a  happier  day. 

Mourn  we  full  oft  that  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Strong  in  its  power,  must  rest  in  the  gravel 
Sigh  that  time  silvers  the  head  of  the  sage, 
Closes  his  labors,  and  orphans  the  age  7 

Weep  we  no  more !     Our  God  will  provide ; 
Hope,  smiling,  banishes  fear  from  our  side  ! 
Perchance  while  we  gaze  on  that  star  in  the  west, 
And  cheerfully  note  its  sure  sinking  to  rest, 
Another  has  risen,  far  more  to  excel 
The  one  that  we  mourn,  and  have  cherished  so  well. 


MY    MOTHER. 

BY    DI    VEHNON. 

The  midnight  stars  are  gleaming 

Upon  her  silent  grave : 
Now  sleepeth  without  dreaming 

The  friend  we  could  not  save. 
The  cloud  of  grief  is  keeping 

Its  shadow  on  my  brow. 
Oh,  blame  me  not  for  weeping  I 

I  have  no  mother  now  I 

Yet,  not  alone  she  lieth — 

One  angel-child  is  there : 
No  more  for  him  she  aigheth, 

For  death  hath  joined  the  pair 
Together  sweetly  sleeping 

Beneath  the  locust  bough. 
Oh,  blame  me  not  for  weeping ! 

I  have  no  mother  now  ! 

No  mother  now  to  bless  me 

With  love  sincere  and  true — 
No  mother  to  caress  me 

As  she  was  wont  to  do. 
No  mother  !  grief  is  heaping 

Its  clouds  upon  my  brow. 
Oh,  blame  me  not  for  weeping ! 

I  have  no  mother  now  1 


(£ nig  mas. 

ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES  IN  SEPTEMBER 

NUMBER. 

29.  Day-book.  30.  Steam.  31.  Time. 

ENIGMAS. 

32. 
I  pray  revolve  it  in  your  mind, 
How  misery,  wedded  with  mankind 
Will,  in  a  word,  at  once  express 
What  constitutes  man's  happiness. 

33. 

I  'm  very  seldom  sought  by  man 

For  his  own  happiness  ; 
Yet  claims  advance  I  gravely  can 

To  mitigate  distress. 

I  prove  your  only  earthly  friend, 

When  worldly  ones  forsake ; 
Accomplishing  real  friendship's  end, 

All  faithless  ties  I  break. 

To  rich  and  poor  alike  I  give 

The  aid  they  ne'er  disclose; 
To  worldlings  who  may  happiest  live, 

As  well  as  Fortune's  foes. 

34. 
A  dreary  waste  the  world  would  be, 
If  it  were  not  illumed  by  me ; 
Without  my  influence  divine, 
Though  sun  and  moon,  and  stars  might  shine, 
No  holy,  harrowing  light  serene, 
Like  heaven's  pure  ether,  would  be  seen. 
While  one  expanse  of  glaring  sky 
Would  dazzle,  but  ne'er  charm,  the  eye. 
For  everywhere  around,  above, 
Would  lack  my  element  of  love ; 
One  cheerless  blank  would  supervene 
O'er  every  dreary  mundane  scene ; 
And  man,  a  wretched  outcast,  find 
No  refuge  for  his  vagrant  mind. 
Just  those  observe  who  know  me  not : 
Though  wealthy  be  their  worldly  lot, 
And  all  that  sordid  gold  can  gain — 
Yet  all  their  acquisitions  vain : 
A  wretched  restlessness  pervades 
Their  wearying  life ;  each  vision  fades, 
Which  hope  however  long  had  prized, 
At  once,  on  being  realized. 
The  fleeting,  futile  pleasure  gained, 
And  nothing,  after  all,  attained; 
E'er  craving,  though  ne'er  satisfied, 
The  heart's  contentment  still  denied. 
But  the  poor  soul  that  fosters  me 
Will  never  all  forsaken  be ; 
Whate'er  his  trials,  still  he'll  find 
I'm  e'er  at  hand  to  cheer  his  mind. 
People  too  often  me  defame 
By  making  warfare  in  my  name ; 
Whereas  my  counsels  never  cease 
To  further  universal  peace. 
Friends,  too,  are  apt  to  disagree — 
And  that  most  inconsistently— 
About  my  attributes  and  acts, 
Which  you  may  trace  from  all  these  facts. 


OUR    PRACTICAL    DRESS    INSTRUCTOR. 
MORXING   WRAPPER 


The  front  of  this  wrapper  is  formed  by  making  i  tape  is  run  from  under  each  arm,  through  the 

the  two  front  breadths  of  the  skirt  sufficiently  j  back,  to  tie  in  front,  inside.     A  band   in   two 

long  to  gather  in  at  the  shoulder,  leaving  about  j  pieces  is  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  back,  un- 

two  inches  plain,  to  hollow  out  for  the  neck.    A  |  der  the  arms,  to  bring  down  and  tie  in  front. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS  OF  MORNING  WRAPPER. 

Fig.  1.— Pattern  of  Back.  Fig.  2.— Pattern  of  Sleeve. 


PATTEEN    FOE    SILK    EMBROIDERY. 


NOVELTIES   FOR   THE   MONTH. 
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NOVELTIES    FOR    THE     MONTH 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. — Bonnet  of  olive-colored  taffeta,  the 
crown  quite  plain ;  the  brim  has  a  slight  full- 
ness over  the  shape,  and  is  edged  with  a  fall  of 
white  lace,  bordered  in  turn  by  black  guipure. 
This  turns  back,  and  is  confined  on  the  outside 
by  a  spray  of  foliage.  The  curtain  is  deep  and 
pointed,  edged  also  with  black  guipure. 

Fig.  2. — Bonnet  of  dark  green  taffeta,  the 
crown  crossed  by  many  rows  of  narrow  black 


velvet.  Bows  of  dark  green  taffeta  ribbon,  and 
a  fall  of  black  blonde  forms  the  ornament. 

Fig.  3. — Fichu,  or  cape,  to  be  worn  with  an 
evening  or  dinner-dress.  It  is  in  chain  medal- 
lions, of  the  richest  needle-work  and  Valen- 
ciennes insertion,  a  combination  very  much  in 
vogue,  for  chemisettes,  sleeves,  caps,  and  all 
ornamental  needle-work. 

Fig.  4. — Tulip  undersleeve  (see  fashion  arti- 


Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


BRAIDING    PATTERN. 
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cle).  A  puff  of  clear  muslin,  band  and  flounce 
of  needle- work. 

Fig.  5. — Diamond  undcrsleeve  of  insertion  and 
lace. 

Fig.  6. — Miladi  collar  with  lappets.  It  is 
made  of  alternate  needle-work  and  Valenciennes 
insertion,  edged  with  lace  to  correspond. 

Fig.  7. — A  simple  morning  frill  of  fluted  cam- 
bric, with  ribbon  band  and  tie. 

Fig.  8. — An  overdress  for  a  boy,  about  six  or 
eight  years  old. 

Is  a  pleasing  character  of  overdress,  which  is 
appropriate  to  almost  any  material.  Its  construc- 
tion is  told  so  clearly  by  the  drawing  that  de- 


scription is  superfluous.  We  would  observe-, 
however,  to  prevent  any  misconception,  that  the 
sacque  is  arranged  in  box-plaits  upon  the  breast, 
three  on  each  side ;  each  of  these  plaits  is 
itself  made  of  one  wide  and  two  narrow  ones, 
the  wide  one  in  the  middle.  A  belt  may  be 
employed  instead  of  cord  and  tassels  at  plea- 
sure. Undersleeves,  of  muslin,  may  be  embroi- 
dered. 

We  have  received  the  authority  for  this  mode 
from  Madame  Demorest's  Emporium  of  Patterns 
of  latest  fashions,  375  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  77 
North  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HANDKERCHIEF  BORDER. 

To  be  worked  in  colored  cotton. 


BRAIDING   PATTERN. 
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FASHIONABLE  NOVELTIES  IN  WORK  AND  DRESS. 


WHITE    BASQUINE, 


We  have  met  with  many  novelties  lately  that 
will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  our  numerous 
lady  readers ;  and  v,re  shall  therefore  endeavor 
to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  them,  hoping  they  may 
be  useful  by  suggesting  hints  for  the  employ- 
ment of  their  active  needles  and  tasteful  inge- 
nuity; and  perhaps  also  enable  those  who  have 
no  superabundance  of  money  to  fashion  some 
elegant  and  useful  articles  of  the  female  toilet, 
that  in  this  country  are  generally  beyond  the 
reach  of  limited  means. 

We  would  recommend  all  those  who  have 
sufficient  leisure  to  make  basquines,  or  jackets, 
of  white  material,  jean,  pique,  or  marcella  (such 
as  worn  for  gentlemen's  waistcoats),  but  not  of 
too  thick  a  material  of  this  kind;  and  being 
careful  that  the  plain  bodice  of  the  same  should 
mount  high  up  to  the  throat,  and  have  the 
basques  deep,  and  rounded,  and  sloped  up  to  the 
front,  as  in  the  pattern  given.  This  bodice  is 
most  elegant  when  trimmed  with  tolerably  wide 
frills,  edging  the  sleeves  of  broderie  Anglaise 
(open  cut  work  on  thick  jaconet),  and  a  collar 
or  small  frill  round  the  throat  of  the  same  de- 
scription. The  bodice  should  be  closed  up  the 
front,  and  have  no  other  trimming  besides  a  dozen 
or  so  of  raised  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  passed 


through  well-made  button-holes.  This  basquine 
is  not  only  elegant,  but  an  economical  toilette, 
and  suited  to  all. 

Basquines  of  the  same  make,  but  in  black 
glace  silk,  are  also  very  elegant ;  they  should  be 
trimmed  with  frills  of  black  lace  (see  cut),  with 
dropping  black  buttons,  or,  what  is  more  novel, 
enameUed  buttons,  gold  plaque  or  steel,  or  best 
gilt,  enamelled  with  green  or  blue,  which  is  both 
a  novel  and  graceful  finish  to  this  useful  part  of 
a  woman's  dress,  and  will  enable  her  to  change 
her  muslin  or  other  skirts  at  pleasure. 

Over  low  bodies  (for  evening  or  dinner  wear) 
a  basquine  of  clear  black  tulle  grenadine,  as  seen 
in  our  cut  (only  open  in  front),  is  highly  fash- 
ionable. The  material  may  be  rendered  very 
beautiful  by  being  crossed  over  (in  the  lozenge 
pattern  adopted  by  quilters)  with  soft  black  che- 
nille, and  edged  with  deep  silk  fringe,  mixed 
with  the  same  material,  which  the  fair  worker 
can  make  herself  with  a  little  ingenuity.  She 
must  place  her  sleeve  or  bodice  flat  on  a  frame  or 
table;  cross  the  threads  of  chenille  at  equal  dis- 
tances, one  over  the  other,  fastening  them  at  the 
points  where  they  intersect  each  other;  and  after 
this  is  evenly  done,  she  can  finish  the  sewing  on 
her  hand.     The  border  can  be  varied,  as  in  the 
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LACE    AND    CHENILLE    BASQUINE. 


pattern,  by  squares  or  zigzag  rows,  according  to 
the  taste,  ability,  and  industry  of  the  fair  seam- 
stress; the  centre  of  each  lozenge  may  contain  a 
pois  brode,  in  silk  (or  a  few  small  jet  beads) ; 
but  the  latter  are  less  elegant  than  the  former. 

Chenille  (on  silk  scarfs,  of  oriental  pattern), 
for  trimmings  of  silk  basquines,  fait  fureur  in 
this  land  of  elegance  and  invention. 

The  head-dresses  of  the  two  figures  here  given 
are  those  most  in  vogue  in  the  best  circles ;  the 
cap,  of  course,  is  only  suitable  to  a  young  mar- 
ried woman. 

Another  striking  novelty  is  that  now  seen  in 
shoes,  of  bronze  or  black  kid,  cut  out,  as  it  were, 


settes  of  the  same  color  in  the  centre.  These 
are  very  attractive  and  becoming  to  the  foot. 
Any  lady  (who  works  neatly,  of  course)  can 
remodel  a  tolerably  high  kid  shoe  thus,  or  any 
good  workman  execute  them  to  order. 

For  dress,  satin  shoes,  large  rosettes  on  the 
instep,  edged  with  blonde,  or  other  light  and 
recherche  materials,  are  the  fashion.  We  havo 
seen  some  edged  with  gold  and  silver,  that  were 
very  pretty,  but  only  suitable  for  grand  occa- 
sions, when  extra  toilet  is  proper.     Nothing  caa 


^0^h 


in  bands  on  the  instep,  as  here  indicated,  and 
bound  neatly  round,  and  finished  with  little  ro- 


be more  elegant  than  a  pure  white  or  black  satin- 
shoe;  but  rosettes  edged  with  blue,  white,  or 
other  slight  edges  to  the  ribbon,  are  much  worn. 
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MOUSQUETAIBE    CUFF,    IN   EMBROIDERY. 


Materials. — Fine  jaconet  muslin  ;  very  narrow  thread 
tooting,  and  the  royal  embroidery  cotton,   No.  40. 

Cuffs  of  this  shape  being  at  present  more 
fashionable  for  morning  wear  than  any  others, 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  this  new  design 
to  our  friends.  The  cuff,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
engraving,  has  an  edge  of  deep  points,  worked 
in  graduated  buttonhole-stitch,  and  with  a  small 
flower  in  each. 

On  the  cuff  itself  are  two  medallions,  con- 
nected by  lines  alternately  worked  in  eyelet- 
holes,  and  with  the  narrow  insertion  laid  on, 
and  fastened  down  by  a  line  of  buttonhole-stitch 
at  each  edge.  The  muslin  is  then  cut  away  from 
underneath. 


All  the  embroidery  is  done  in  overcast-stitch. 
The  collar  should  be  made  to  match  the  cuff, 
which  is  worn  over  a  full  bishop-sleeve. 


*  •  •  •  » 


CORNER  FOR  CHILD'S  POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


BRODERIE    ANGLAISE. 


MENAGERE,   IN   EMBROIDERED   NETTING. 
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WINDOW    DRAPERIES. 
{See  Cut  in  Front.) 

We  have  promised  our  readers  an  article  on 
"Domestic  Upholstery;"  but  they  must  not  look 
for  it  at  this  present  writing,  our  theme  being 
the  gorgeous  drawing-room  draperies  arranged 
from  the  importations  and  designs  of  the  inde- 
fatigable "  Carryl." 

"Are  curtains  as  much  the  fashion  as  ever?" 
we  are  frequently  asked  by  our  distant  corre- 
spondents, who  arc  obliged  to  furnish  the  taste- 
ful villa,  the  picturesque  cottage  ornee,  or  the 
elegant  town  house,  through  orders  on  the  well- 
known  houses  of  the  Atlantic  cities. 

"Quite  as  much  the  fashion,  if  not  in  more 
general  use  than  ever,"  is  our  answer ;  since 
heretofore  it  was  in  a  measure  confined  to  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  few,  and  now  has  spread 
rapidly  where  new  villages  grow  into  flourish- 
ing towns,  and  the  township  gives  place  to  a 
city  charter;  city  halls,  State  houses  and  hotels, 
springing  up  as  if  by  magic  on  the  lake  shores, 
and  along  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  the  very 
saloons  of  the  floating  palaces  that  convey  the 
summer  traveller  thither  to  wonder  and  admire, 
are  gorgeous  with  draperies  from  Carryl's  rich 
importations,  and  fashioned  from  designs  such 
as  he  has  furnished  for  our  pages  from  time  to 
time. 

If  the  interval  is  longer  than  usual,  since  one 
hns  added  to  our  monthly  variety,  it  is  only  that 
Mr.  Carryl  has  been  too  much  occupied  with 
his  preparations  for  the  winter  campaign,  not 
that  the  rage  for  curtains  is  less.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  those  who  have  traced  his  won- 
derfully successful  career,  that,  but  a  short  time 
ago,  fire  and  water  alike  threatened  his  pros- 
perity. We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  a 
still  more  elegant  establishment  has  been  re- 
organized and  opened  at  the  Masonic  Hall, 
Chestnut  Street  above  Seventh,  with  one  of  the 
richest,  and  certainly  the  most  tasteful  arrays  in 
the  country  ;  all  fresh  and  direct  importations  of 
the  newest  styles,  from  the  best  Parisian  houses. 

As  this  is  the  time  for  refurnishing  the  cheerful 
library  or  elegant  drawing-room,  Mr.  Carryl's 
designs  in  the  present  number  are  particularly 
seasonable ;  and  with  the  preface,  the  stuff's 
already  described — the  brocades,  damasks,  satin 
laines — in  endless  variety  of  shade  and  pattern, 
are  still  in  vogue,  we  proceed  to  their  descrip- 
tion. An  entire  front  of  a  drawing-room  is 
represented ;  the  rich  cornice  extending  across 
the  mirror,  the  effect,  the  lifelike  carving,  of 
flowers  and  foliage,  being  heightened  by  the 
deeper  gilding  belviw.  In  reality,  each  window 
vol..  LI. — 31 


is  a  separate  design.  The  one  on  the  left  has  a 
lambrequin  of  an  entirely  new  style,  decorated 
with  a  rich  cord  and  tassel.  The  curtain  of  rich 
satin  laine  has  a  bordering  of  broad  gimp,  and  is 
looped  back  to  display  the  lace  curtain  beneath, 
which  extends  from  cornice  to  floor.  On  the 
right,  the  heavy  cords  and  tassels  are  disposed 
so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  a  lambrequin  at  the 
top  of  the  curtain,  which  is  a  gold-colored 
brocade  in  two  shades,  having  the  effect  of  gold 
embroidery  on  a  still  deeper  ground.  The  gimp 
in  this  case  is  mazarine  blue,  the  cords  and 
tassels  alternately  mazarine  blue  and  gold. 


MENAGERE,  IN  EMBROIDERED 
NETTING. 

Materiah  —  A  strip  of  black  filet,  18  inches  by  6,  12 
skeins  of  gold  thread,  or  one  of  maize  silk  (French),  1 
skein  Napoleon  blue  ditto.  Cerise  satin,  black  silk,  a 
morsel  of  kerseymere,  &c. 

The  pattern  may  be  darned  on  the  filet  from 
the  engraving.     The  Vandyke  is  in  gold  thread ; 


the  spots  are  in  silk.  Or  all  the  spots  may  be 
done  in  silks  of  any  colors,  taking  care  that  no 
two  of  the  same  are  near  each  other. 

The  piece  of  filet  is  square  at  one  end,  and 
pointed  in  the  other.  It  is  to  be  lined  with 
satin  of  a  different  color,  and  also  with  an  inner 
lining  of  black  silk.  At  the  pointed  end  is  a 
pocket  of  colored  silk,  neatly  stitched.  At  the 
other  end  is  also  a  pocket,  with  two  pieces  of 
kerseymere  neatly  bound  round  with  ribbon,  for 
needles.  Between  the  two  pockets  a  double 
piece  of  the  same  colored  sirk,  stitched  at  in- 
tervals of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  down  the 
entire  length,  is  intended  for  skeins  of  colored 
silks,  cottons,  &c.  Finish  with  black  and  gold 
cord,  and  ribbon  strings. 
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MAMM  VS  WORK-BASKET. 

Materials. — A  piece  of  white  filet,  a  little  blue  crochet 
silk,  a  frame,  some  white  and  blue  satin,  card-board,  and 
blue  gimps ;  a  yard  of  blue  satin  ribbon. 

Cover  your  frame  with  white  satin  on  the  out- 
side, and  blue  in  the  interior,  the  bottom  being 


slightly  stuffed  with  wadding.  The  sides  are 
put  in  rather  full.  For  the  pockets  you  will 
take  a  piece  of  blue  satin,  double  the  depth  of 
the  basket,  fold  it  in  two,  with  a  thickness  of 
fine  wadding  scented  with  pot  pourri  within  it, 
and  sew  it  in  six  pockets  in  the  inside,  plaiting 
in  the  fulness  at  the  bottom,  and  concealing  the 
stitches  with  a  chenille  gimp,  which  also  edges 
the  top.  The  outside  of  the  basket  is  covered 
with  the  white  netting,  darned  according  to  the 
design,  in  blue  silk.  It  is  edged  at  the  top  with 
three  different  gimps,  and  at  the  bottom  with 
two,  of  blue  and  white  intermingled.  The  han- 
dles are  neatly  covered  with  chenille,  and  further 
decorated  with  a  hard  gimp,  besides  being  finished 
with  bows  and  ends. 

This  is  a  most  elegant  and  appropriate  Christ- 
mas gift.  It  may  be  made  in  any  other  color,  if 
desired ;  but,  should  crimson  or  any  deep  color 
be  used,  black  filet  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  white. 


*  *  •  »  » 


ALGERINE    BRACELET. 

Materials. — Gold  Bourdon  8  yards,  gold  thread  and 
extremely  fine  ditto  (mi-fin),  cerise,  or  blue  embroidery 
chenille,  and  8  gold  buttons. 

The  bracelet  is  in  two  parts  ;  the  piece  which 
goes  round  the  wrist,  and  the  butterfly-like 
ornament  in  the  centre.  Draw  on  white  paper 
a  braiding  pattern  according  to  the  design  ;  tack 
dowa  the  bourdon  on  it,  taking  the  stitches 
across  and  never  throvgh  it.  To  make  the  paper 
more  substantial,  it  may  be  lined  with  a  piece 
of  toile-cire.  Thread  a  long  needle  with  the 
fine  gold  thread,  and  proceed  to  edge  the  bour- 
don with  the  coarse  gold  thread  on  one  side,  and 
the  fine  on  the  other.  The  thread  is  put  on 
plain,  but  the  chenille  is  formed  into  little  loops, 
nearly  close  together.     They  are  attached  to  the 


bourdon  by  a  sort  of  darning  backwards  and 
forwards.  Pass  your  needle  over  the  bourdon, 
and  under  the  gold  thread;  let  it  go  round  the 
gold  thread,  under  the  bourdon,  and  through  a 
little  loop  of  chenille.  Then  again  over  the 
bourdon,  and  under  the  gold  thread.  It  need 
not  be  done  very  closely  ;  but  when  one  part  of 


the  bourdon  crosses  another,  take  a  few  stitches 
across  both  to  secure  them.  Sometimes  the 
chenille  and  gold  thread  must  change  places,  as 
the  former  is  always  to  form  the  outer  edge  of 
the  bracelet.  The  ornament  for  the  centre  must 
be  worked  in  just  the  same  way,  and  then  at- 
tached to  the  bracelet.  Two  buttons  arc  placed 
there,  and  two  to  fasten  the  wrist. 


WORK-BASKET. 

{See  Blue  Plate  in  front  of  Book.) 

Materials. — A  wire  frame,  a  piece  of  black  filet  cut 
square,  three  incheB  deep  by  thirty  long,  cerise  chenille, 
satin,  ribbon,  and  crochet  silk ;  two  skeins  of  gold 
thread,  four  passementerie  balls,  and  gold  and  cerise 
cord. 

The  bottom  of  this  basket  is  of  cerise  satin, 
nicely  quilted,  covering  the  upper  side  of  a  piece 
of  card-board,  whilst  the  other  is  plainly  covered 
with  silk.  The  sides  are  of  filet,  darned  in 
cerise,  with  the  spots  of  the  design  in  gold. 
This  is  sewed  round  the  outside  of  the  frame, 
with  a  quilling  of  satin  ribbon  at  the  top,  and 
the  fancy  cord  round  the  bottom.  The  entire 
frame  is  covered  with  chenille,  the  handles 
being  previously  connected  by  gold  balls  place*! 
between  the  two.  Bows  are  placed  at  the 
corners. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  appro- 
priate gifts  to  a  bride.  Light  blue,  instead  of 
cerise,  makes  an  extremely  pretty  variety. 


BAND   FOR  CHEMISE. 


MODEL    COTTAGES. 
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MODEL    COTTAGES. 


Lindwood,  Lake  Minnetouke. 
L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  plan  for  a  dwelling-house 
sent  you  anonymously  in  February  last  exists 
only  on  paper.  I  have  no  particulars  to  give ; 
only  it  is  one  of  many  plans  made  by  me  to 
while  away  the  monotony  of  frontier  life. 

When  lumber  becomes  more  plentiful,  it,  or 
some  other  of  my  fancies,  may  grace  or  disgrace 
one  of  the  most  desirable  claims  on  this  large 
and  beautiful  lake.  1  have  taken  some  lessons 
in  landscape  drawing,  but  none  in  architectural ; 
the  only  thing  very  original  in  the  drawings  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  and  the  bit  of 
landscape  around  the  elevation.  It  is  one  of 
the  views  on  our  land,  minus  the  stumps  and 
piles  of  brush  which  now  disfigure  it. 


It  is  the  first  time  any  of  my  drawings  have 
been  sent  to  any  publisher  ;  therefore  I  chose  to 
send  it  anonymously,  for  fear  of  seeing  my 
name  among  your  rejected  contributors,  accom- 
panied by  a  remark  upon  the  presumption  or 
folly  of  its  author. 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  story  accompanying 
your  note.  Like  Carrie  Lee,  I  esteem  your 
magazine  above  any  I  ever  saw  designed  ex- 
clusively for  ladies.  This  is  a  very  new  coun- 
try. All  our  neighbors,  like  ourselves,  arc 
living  in  log  cabins  or  board  shanties,  and  work- 
ing very  hard  to  improve  their  lands,  and  keep 
enough  ahead  to  pay  for  their  claims  when  they 
come  in  market.  This  year  our  fancy-work 
consists  of  mending  torn  garments,  and  hearing 
the  recitations  of  our  little  ones ;  if  prospered 
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as  we  anticipate,  another  year  I  may  be  able  to 
obtain  subscribers  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of 
your  very  liberal  terms  for  clubs.  If  you  are 
pleased  to  have  my  plan  engraved,  please  for- 


ward a  copy  of  the  number  to  my  address, 
otherwise  I  may  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  in  print.  Most  respectfully  yours, 

L.  D.  F. 
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Ground  Plan,  No.  1,  Two  story. — Parlor, 
22  by  22  ;  kitchen,  14  by  24;  1,  bed-room,  7  by 
15;  2,  parlor,  15  by  16;  3,  wardrobe;  4,  ward- 
robe; 5,  cellar  and  stairway;  6,  china  closet ;  7, 
hall,  34  by  6 ;  8  and  10,  lattice-work  verandah 


for  vines;  9,  kitchen;  11,  pantry,  5  by  10 ;  12, 
bed-room,  9  by  10. 

Second  Floor,  No.  2. — 1,  bed-room,  7  by 
13  ;  2,  chamber,  15  by  16;  3,  hall;  4,  garret  or 
dormitory. 
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HINTS  FOR  HOME  COMFORTS. 

DAILY    PLAN    OF    WOKK    FOE    A    HOUSEMAID. 

Before  breakfast  clean  the  sitting-room  grates, 
where  there  have  been  tires  in  winter;  and  in  summer, 
dust  them,  and  take  care  to  have  them  always  bright. 
Then  clean  the  sitting-rooms,  beginning  with  that  one 
which  will  first  be  wanted  for  breakfast ;  and  when 
there  is  not  time  to  finish  all  the  sitting-rooms  before 
breakfast,  return  to  complete  them  after  you  have  had 
your  breakfast. 

The  hall  must,  however,  be  swept  and  dusted  after 
tlie  first  sitting-room  is  completed,  before  the  others  are 
entered  upon  ;  also  the  hall-door  steps  must  then  be 
washed  and  kept  very  clean. 

When  the  breakfast-room,  hall,  and  door-steps,  to- 
gether with  the  remaining  sitting-rooms,  are  done,  go 
into  all  the  rooms  that  have  been  slept  in,  in  order  to 
open  the  windows  and  turn  down  the  beds  to  air  and 
sweeten  them,  if  the  occupants  of  the  rooms  have  not 
already  done  this.  Next  fetch  the  slop-pail  and  a  can 
of  hot  water,  and  another  of  cold ;  empty  all  slops,  and 
scald  well  all  the  crockery  that  has  contained  them ; 
after  which,  rinse  every  vessel  with  cold  water,  and 
wipe  each  dry.  Never  fail  to  empty  away  all  water  left 
in  the  bottles  and  jugs ;  rinse  them  well,  and  leave  them 
supplied  with  fresh  water. 

Mind  to  have  the  cloths  with  which  the  bed-room 
crockery  is  wiped  perfectly  sweet ;  to  which  end,  wash 
them  out  daily  after  use,  and  hang  them  in  the  open  air. 

Then,  covering  the  rug  with  a  cloth,  and  the  sofas, 
ice.,  with  dust  sheets,  proceed  to  clean  the  grates  and 
lay  the  fires  ready  for  lighting. 

Next  wash  your  hands,  put  on  a  clean  apron  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  make  all  the  beds,  shake  the  feathers 
well,  turning  the  beds  ;  after  which  turn  up  the  vallance, 
and  sweep  under  the  beds  ;  and  once  a  week  wash 
under  the  beds  with  a  damp  flannel. 

Twice  a  week  sweep  each  room  ;  and  before  sweeping, 
fold  up  everything  left  about,  and  put  it  into  its  place; 
and  cover  up  beds,  sofas,  and  furniture  with  dust- 
sheets.     Use  tea-leaves  when  sweeping. 

After  sweeping  a  room,  do  not  immediately  remove 
the  dust-sheets,  but  give  a  little  time  for  the  dust  to 
settle.  Whether  rooms  have  been  swept  or  not,  when 
ail  else  is  done,  they  6hould  be  carefully  and  well 
dusted,  and  the  furniture  a  little  rubbed. 

No  room  is  clean,  unless  the  edges  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, the  tops  of  wardrobes,  and  all  parts  on  which 
dust  could  rest,  are  well  rubbed  over  with  a  duster. 

The  windows  will  want  polishing  from  time  to  time; 
they  should  always  look  clean  and  bright. 

All  fenders,  fire-irons,  and  door-handles,  should  be 
kept  bright  and  clean;  a  little  daily  attention  will 
effect  this  without  much  labor.  No  fire-places  or  irons 
should  be  cleaned  until  the  rug  is  turned  back,  and  the 
carpet  covered  with  a  hearth-cloth. 

A  black-lead  box,  and  the  brushes  and  cloths  used  in 
cleaning  grates,  &c,  should  never  be  set  down  on  a 
carpet,  but  always  on  a  hearth-cloth,  and  every  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  spots  or  stains  are  made  upon 
carpets,  and  rugs.  Carpets  should  be  taken  up,  and 
bed-rooms  scoured  once  a  month. 

stairs  must  be  swept  down  every  day,  and  cleaned 
more  completely  once  a  week,  when  also  all  passages 
.  be-  well  swept. 
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The  water-closet  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  each 
day. 

Servants'  sleeping-rooms  should  have  the  beds  opened 
to  air  and  sweeten,  and  the  windows  opened  before  b«- 
ing  lelt  in  the  morning.  Tins  is  highly  requisite  tor 
health.     They  should  be  Bcoured  once  in  three  weeks. 

The  slop-pail,  after  use,  should  lie  well  rinsed  with 
hot  and  cold,  water,  and  put  out  of  doers  to  keep  it 
sweet,  the  lid  being  off  it. 

Banisters  of  stairs  should  be  dusted  every  day. 

General  Directions. 

Never  begin  to  sweep  a  room  or  clean  a  grate,  till  the 
furniture  is  covered  with  dust-sheets,  and  a  hearth- 
cloth  laid  down.     Always  use  tea-leaves  in  sweeping. 

In  fine  weather,  open  ail  the  windows,  and  keep  them 
open  as  much  as  the  occupants  of  the  room  will  permit. 
Shut  them,  however,  before  the  evening  damps  come  on. 
In  winter,  never  keep  windows  open  after  three  o'clock. 

A  housemaid  should  portion  out  her  extra  room- 
cleaning,  so  as  to  divide  the  sweeping  and  scouring 
equally  amongst  the  days  of  the  week. 

All  beds  and  mattresses  should  be  occasionally  taken 
off  the  bedsteads,  that  all  parts  may  be  sweetened  and 
dusted. 

A  good  housemaid  will  have  a  pride  in  having  every- 
thing under  her  care  bright  and  clean;  she  will  not  be 
afraid  of  trouble. 

A  good  housemaid  will  watch  over  furniture,  sewing 
on  tapes  and  buttons  as  they  come  off,  and  never  allow- 
ing anything  to  become  dull  or  dingy  for  want  of  rub- 
bing or  polishing. 

When  the  family  quit  ft  room  for  a  time  to  take  a 
meal  in  another,  she  should  enter  that  which  they  have 
left,  attend  to  the  fire  and  the  hearth,  put  anything 
right  which  is  left  out  of  order,  and  use  her  duster  as 
may  be  requisite. 

She  should  not  fail  to  use  the  cobweb-brush  from  time 
to  time ;  indeed,  her  eye  will  be  in  every  corner  to 
detect  any  particle  of  dust,  or  anything  out  of  order. 

A  good  housemaid  will  be  at  her  work  every  morning 
at  six  o'clock. 


SICK-ROOM  AND  NURSERY. 

Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Young  Children.    (Continued 
from  the  Hfplemlcr  number.) 

Bread  Pudding  for  a  Sick  Person. — To  one  large 
egg,  allow  a  wineglassful  of  milk,  a  heaped  table- 
spoonful  of  breadcrumbs,  a  dessertspoonful  of  pow- 
dered loaf  or  fine  moist  sugar,  and  a  grate  of  nutmeg. 
Beat  up  the  egg  with  the  sugar  and  nutmeg.  Set  the 
milk  on  the  fire;  when  it  fast  boils,  throw  in  the  bread, 
and  let  it  boil  a  minute  or  two.  Then  stir  it  boiling  hot 
to  the  eggs,  &c.  Have  ready  a  small  basin,  teacup,  or 
gallipot,  just  the  size  to  contain  the  whole,  and  a  bit  of 
white  rag  large  enough  to  tie  over  it,  both  smeared  w  ith 
fresh  butter;  of  the  cloth,  only  a  round  in  the  centre 
the  size  of  the  basin  top;  the  whole  inside  of  the  basin. 
Have  also  on  the  fire  a  clean  tin  saucepan  or  brass 
skillet  with  boiling  water.  The  pudding  should  exactly 
fill  the  basin,  or  it  will  be  watery  ;  tie  it  over  securely. 
See  that  the  water  boils  fast ;  put  in  the  pudding ; 
make  it  boil  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  let  it  boil 
full  twenty-five  minutes,  but  by  no  means  exceed  ball 
an  hour.  Have  ready  a  hot  plate.  Take  up  the  pud- 
ding, remove  the  cloth,  turn  down  the  pudding  on  the 
hot  plate,  net  removing  the  cup  or  tasin  until  it  is 
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actually  set  before  the  person  who  is  to  eat  it,  which 
should  be  less  than  a  minute  after  it  is  taken  out  if  the 
liquor. 

A  larger  pudding  may  be  made  on  the  same  propor- 
tions, allowing  five  or  six  minutes  more  boiling  for 
each  additional  egg,  till  it  comes  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  which  a  light  bread  pudding  need  never  exceed. 

Jellies.  —  Jellies  are  reckoned  strengthening  and 
nutritious — but  too  expensive  and  troublesome  to  be 
much  adopted  in  plain  families.  But  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trouble  and  expense  is  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  jelly  very  clear  and  bright,  and  with  costly  flavor- 
ings, neither  of  which  is  essential  to  nourishment. 
A  few  cheap  and  simple  recipes  will  here  be  given, 
which  will  be  found  to  answer  every  really  good  pur- 
pose. 

Plain  Calf's-foot  Jelly.— For  each  foot  allow  a  quart 
and  half  pint  of  water ;  boil  or  bake  till  the  liquor  is 
reduced  one-half.  Then  strain  and  set  away  to  become 
cold.  The  bones  will  yield  a  nice  picking.  When  the 
jelly  is  perfectly  cold  and  stiff,  turn  it  out  of  the  vessel, 
clear  off  from  the  top  every  particle  of  fat,  which  will 
be  useful  for  pastry,  and  every  particle  of  sediment 
from  the  bottom.  This  will  do  for  broth  or  gravy ;  but 
(he  jelly  must  be  a  clear  mass  from  top  to  bottom.  Set 
it  over  a  clear  but  not  fierce  fire.  When  melted,  pour 
it  into  cups  or  small  basins;  each  to  contain  as  much 
as  is  likely  to  be  used  at  once.  This  will  keep  good 
several  days,  and  may  be  eaten  by  itself  cold  ;  or  stirred 
into  hot  broth,  milk,  tea,  or  other  liquid;  or  warmed 
wifh  flavoring  and  sweetening  to  taste. 

White  Calf  8-foot  Jelly.— In  a  deep  jar  put  two  calf's 
feet,  a  stick  of  cirfhamon,  and  five  or  six  laurel  or  bay 
leaves,  with  a  quart  of  water,  cover  close  down,  and 
bake  two  hours  and  a  half.  Take  it  out  of  the  oven, 
dear  from  the  top  as  much  fat  as  may  be.  Then  add  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  close  the  jar  again,  and  let  it  bake 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  longer.  Then  strain 
into  a  jug  or  lip-basin,  sweeten  with  loaf-sugar;  let  it 
stand  awhile  to  settle,  but  before  it  becomes  cold,  re- 
move all  fat  from  the  top,  and  pour  steadily  into  tea- 
cups, leaving  the  sediment  in  the  larger  vessel. 

Gloucester  Jelly.— Rice,  sago,  Scotch  barley,  enigo- 
root,  hartshorn  shavings,  of  each  one  ounce.  Boil  in 
three  pints  of  water  till  reduced  to  one.  Then  strain. 
When  cold,  it  will  be  a  very  stiff  jelly — to  be  used  as 
plain  calf 's-feet  jelly — in  tea,  coffee,  broth,  milk,  or  any 
hot  liquid. 

Isinglass  Jelly. — One  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water  (a 
crust  of  bread  and  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  or  a  little 
shaved  lemon  or  orange-rind,  may  be  added  or  omitted) ; 
boil  till  reduced  to  less  than  a  pint.  Strain  off,  and 
keep  for  use  plain;  or  add  sugar  and  lemon-juice,  or  a 
little  white  wine. 

Hartshorn  Jelly. — Three  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings 
to  three  quarts  of  water ;  boil  till  reduced  to  one  pint. 
May  be  used  plain,  or  flavored  and  enriched  at  plea- 
sure. 

Eggs  are  light  and  nutritious,  and  often  useful  to  in- 
valids, either  raw  or  lightly  cooked.  They  are  chiefly 
mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  observing  that  they  are 
much  more  wholesome  cooked  out  of  the  shell  than  in. 
A  poached  egg  boiled,  or  even  fried,  will  often  suit  the 
stomach  when  one  boiled  in  the  shell  would  be  unsuita- 
ble.    This  is  worth  notice. 

A  raw  egg  or  two  beaten  u'p  with  a  little  fine  sugar 
and  a  grating  of  nutmeg  makes  a  pleasant  and  nou- 
rishing meal  of  itself,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  little 


boiled  milk  stirred  to  it  briskly.  Raw  eggs,  with  a  glass 
of  spring  water,  are  sometimes  useful  in  a  cough,  and 
particularly  so  in  jaundice.  Two  should  be  taken  in 
the  morning  fasting,  and  one  three  times  a  day  besides. 

The  following  is  useful  in  a  cough  :  One  new-laid  egg, 
one  tablespoonful  each  of  honey,  spermaceti  in  powder, 
and  simple  peppermint-water ;  mix  well,  and  take  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  more,  frequently. 

To  Poach  Eggs. — Have  on  the  fire  a  frying-pan  with 
water  fast  boiling,  break  each  egg  into  a  separate  cup, 
slip  them  carefully  in  the  boiling  water;  when  the 
white  is  quite  set,  the  eggs  are  done.  Take  them  up 
with  a  slice,  and  serve  on  buttered  toast  or  bread  and 
butter.  Fried  eggs  are  done  in  the  same  manner,  only 
instead  of  water  a  little  fat  is  used,  or  a  rasher  .if 
bacon. 

THE    TOILET. 

Cold  Cream. — No.  1.  Oil  of  almonds,  one  pound  ; 
white  wax,  four  ounces.  Melt  together  gently  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  when  nearly  cold  stir  in  gradually 
twelve  ounces  of  rose-water.  No.  2.  White  wax  and 
spermaceti,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  almonds,  four 
ounces ;  orange-flower  water,  two  ounces.  Mix  as 
directed  for  No.  1. 

The  Hands. — Take  a  wineglassful  of  eau  de  Cologne, 
and  another  of  lemon-juice  ;  then  scrape  two  cakes  of 
brown  Windsor  soap  to  a  powder,  and  mix  well  in  a 
mould.  When  hard,  it  will  be  an  excellent  soap  for 
whitening  the  hands. 

To  Whiten  the  Nails. — Diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
two  drachms  ;  tincture  of  myrrh,  one  drachm ;  spring 
water,  four  ounces ;  mix.  First  cleanse  with  white 
soap,  and  then  dip  the  fingers  into  the  mixture.  A  good 
hand  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  beauty;  and  these 
applications  are  really  effective. 

Pomatums. —  For  making  pomatums,  the  lard,  fat, 
suet,  or  marrow  used,  must  be  carefully  prepared  by 
being  melted  w  ith  as  gentle  a  heat  as  possible,  skimmed, 
strained  and  cleared  from  the  dregs  which  are  deposited 
on  standing. 

Common  Pomatum.  —  Mutton  suet,  prepared  as 
above,  one  pound  ;  lard,  three  pounds ;  carefully  melted 
together,  and  stirred  constantly  as  it  cools,  two  ounces 
of  bergamot  being  added. 

Mouth  Wash. — Persons  who  hare  carious  teeth,  or 
who  desire  to  rid  the  mouth  and  breath  of  the  odor  of 
tobacco,  &c.,  will  find  the  following  preparation  very 
beneficial :  Take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  dried 
mint,  thyme,  and  lemon-thyme ;  half  an  ounce  of  cloves 
crushed ;  half  a  nutmeg,  grated ;  pour  on  these  ingre- 
dients half  a  pint  of  any  spirit,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  together  for  two  or  three  days  ;  then  strain  off 
the  tincture  formed,  and  add  ten  drops  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  used  either 
as  a  gargle  or  to  clean  the  teeth. 

Gutta  Percha  for  a  Decayed  Tooth.— Pro- 
cure a  small  piece  of  gutta-percha,  about  as  much  as 
will  fill  the  cavity  in  your  tooth,  nearly  level ;  drop  it 
into  boiling  water,  and  while  in  the  soft  state  press  it 
into  the  tooth ;  then  hold  in  the  mouth  cold  water  to 
harden  the  gutta-percha. 

Lip  Salve. — One  ounce  of  white  wax,  two  ounces 
of  hog's  lard ;  Is.  worth  of  the  balsam  of  Peru  ;  a  few 
raisins  shred  very  fine,  and  as  much  alkanet-root  as 
will  color  it.    Dissolve  all  in  a  pipkin  on  the  fire  before 
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you  add  the  alkanet-root ;  then  Btrain  it  through  muslin 
and  put  it  into  boxes  for  use. 

Cheap  and  Invaluable  Dentifrice.  —  Dissolve 
two  ounces  of  borax  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water; 
before  quite  cold  add  thereto  one  teaspoonful  of  tincture 
of  myrrh,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  camphor ; 
l«>ttle  the  mixture  for  use;  one  wineglasB  of  the  solu- 
tion, added  to  half  a  pint  of  tepid  water,  is  sufficient 
for  each  application.  This  solution,  applied  daily,  pre- 
serves and  beautifies  the  teeth,  extirpates  all  tartarous 
adhesion,  produces  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  arrests  de- 
cay, and  induces  a  healthy  action  of  the  gums. 

An  Excellent  Hair  Oil.— Take  one  quart  of  olive 
oil,  or  fine  lard  oil,  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  spirits  of 
wine,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon  powder,  five  drachms  of 
bergamot.  Heat  them  together  in  a  large  pipkin,  then 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  four  small  pieces  of 
alkanet-root ;  keep  it  closely  covered  for  six  hours,  let  it 
then  be  filtered  through  a  funnel  lined  with  blotting  or 
filtering-paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Quince  Marmalade. — Slice  the  quinces  into  a  pre- 
serving pan,  with  sufficient  water  for  them  to  float. 
Place  them  on  the  fire  to  stew  until  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
keeping  them  stirred  occasionally  from  the  bottom  to 
prevent  their  being  burnt;  then  pass  the  pulp  through 
a  hair-sieve  to  keep  back  the  skin  and  seeds.  Weigh 
the  pulp,  and  to  each  pound  add  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar 
broken  small.  Place  the  whole  on  the  fire,  and  keep  it 
well  stirred  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  until  reduced  to  a  marmalade,  which  may  be 
known  by  dropping  a  little  on  a  cold  plate,  when,  if  it 
is  of  a  jelly-like  consistence,  it  is  done.  Put  into  jars 
or  pots  while  hot,  and  cover  with  pieces  of  paper  (cut  to 
the  size  of  the  mouths  of  the  jars)  that  have  been 
saturated  with  some  good  sweet  oil  or  olive  oil,  or  with 
spirit.  This  should  be  done  when  the  marmalade  is 
cold.  The  tops  of  the  jars  may  be  afterwards  covered 
with  pieces  of  bladder  or  paper,  and  be  tied  round  the 
edge. 

Apple  Marmalade  is  made  the  same  way. 

Quince  or  Apple  Jelly  is  prepared  as  directed 
for  marmalade,  except  that  when  the  fruit  is  reduced 
to  a  pulp  the  clear  juice  is  strained  off",  and  to  each  pint 
a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  is  added,  and  then  boiled  to  a 
jelly.  The  residue  left  on  the  sieve  will  serve  to  make 
a  common  marmalade,  by  using  moist  sugar  instead  of 
loaf,  and  boiling  it  as  before  directed.  The  apple-jelly 
will  be  found  excellent  to  pour  over  fruits  that  have 
been  preserved  in  syrup.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
fruits  termed  compotes  sold  in  the  shops,  packed  in 
small  bell  glasses,  are  done. 

Ginger,  Imitated  Preserved. — Cut  off  the  stalks 
of  lettuces  just  going  to  seed,  and  peel  off  the  strings; 
cut  them  in  pieces  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  throw 
them  into  water;  after  washing  them,  put  them  into 
sugar  and  water,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  sugar  to  five  pints  of  water ;  add  to  this  quantity  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  pounded  ginger.  Boil  the  whole  to- 
gether for  twenty  minutes,  and  set  it  by  for  two  days. 
Then  boil  it  again  for  half  an  hour,  and  renew  this  five 
or  six  times  in  the  same  syrup.  Then  drain  the  stalks 
upon  a  sieve,  and  wipe  them  dry;  have  ready  a  thick 


syrup  boiled,  and  made  strong  with  whole  ginger.    Pour 
it  upon  the  stalks  boiling  hot;  boil  them  in  it  twice  or 
thrice,  or  until  they  look  clear,  and  taste  like  the  V' 
Indian  ginger. 

Rolling  Blinds. — There  is  often  a  great  difficulty 
in  making  a  blind  roll  nicely  after  it  has  been  washed  : 
this  difficulty  may  be  effectually  obviated  by  attending 
to  the  following  directions  :  Be  careful  in  drying  tlie 
blind  that  it  is  not  stretched  out  of  shape,  by  being 
carelessly  thrown  upon  a  hedge  of  unequal  heights,  or 
pegged  to  a  line  in  a  crooked  manner.  The  best  mode 
of  drying  is  to  lay  it  lightly  on  an  even  grass-plot. 
While  there  is  a  little  moisture  remaining,  fold  thu 
blind  by  carefully  placing  the  two  ends  exactly  together, 
not  the  two  sides  as  is  proper  in  folding  most  other 
things  ;  then  fold  the  middle  to  the  two  ends,  and  again 
fold  in  the  same  direction  until  it  is  a  convenient  width 
for  mangling.  There  is  to  be  no  fold  running  from  end 
to  end  of  the  blind.  It  may  then  be  carefully  mangled. 
It  must  be  nailed  exactly  straight  upon  the  roller,  or  it 
will  not  roll  well,  whether  washed  or  unwashed. 

To  Remove  Stains  by  Manganese.— Put  an  ounco 
of  manganese  into  a  stone  jar,  and  pour  on  it  some  sul- 
phurio  acid ;  expose  the  stain  to  the  vapor  which  arises, 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  rinse  the  article  in  cold 
water.  Ink,  fruit,  or  other  stains,  not  from  grease,  are 
readily  removed  in  this  manner. 

A  Strong  Paste  for  Paper. — To  two  large  spoon- 
fuls of  dour  put  as  much  powdered  rosin  as  will  lie  on 
a  shilling ;  mix  with  as  much  strong  beer  as  will  make 
it  of  a  due  consistence,  and  boil  half  an  hour.  Let  it 
be  cold  before  it  is  used. 

How  to  get  the  real  Flavor  of  Coffee. — In 
Knighton's  "  Forest  Life  in  Ceylon,"  are  the  following 
hints  on  the  preparation  of  coffee,  derived  from  long 
experience:  The  subtle  aroma  which  resides  in  the 
essential  oil  of  the  coffee-berry  is  gradually  dissipated 
after  roasting,  and  of  course  still  more  after  being 
ground.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  full  flavor  in  perfection, 
the  berry  should  pass  at  once  from  the  roasting-pan  to 
the  mill,  and  thence  to  the  coffee-pot ;  and  again,  after 
having  been  made,  should  be  mixed,  when  almost  at  a 
boiling  heat,  with  the  hot  milk.  It  must  be  very  bad 
coffee  indeed,  which,  if  these  precautions  be  taken,  will 
not  afford  an  agreeable  and  exhilarating  drink. 

The  Bite  of  Vipers. — It  ought  to  be  generally 
known  that  the  bite  of  a  viper,  when  left  to  take  its 
course,  is  death ;  but  by  the  speedy  application  of  a  little 
olive-oil,  the  bite  of  a  viper  is  rendered  as  harmless  as 
the  sting  from  a  wasp. 

Blacking  for  Ladies'  Shoes. — Take  one  drachm 
of  isinglass,  half  a  drachm  of  indigo,  half  an  ounce  of 
soft-soap,  two  ounces  of  glue,  and  a  small  handful  of 
logwood  raspings.  Boil  these  all  together  slowly  in  one 
pint  of  vinegar,  until  the  quantity  is  reduced  one-half. 
The  shoes  are  to  be  entirely  cleaned  from  dirt  or  dust, 
and  if  any  blacking  remain  on  them,  it  must  be  washed 
off  with  cold  water  and  the  shoes  dried;  then  the 
blacking  is  to  be  applied  with  a  small  bit  of  sponge  ; 
it  is  merely  rubbed  on,  when  a  perfect  shining  jet  is 
produced,  needing  no  brush,  and  making  no  dirt;  nur 
will  it  sod  the  dress. 

White  Varnish. — Take  of  washed  and  dried  san- 
darac,  five  parts  ;  alcohol  of  90  degrees,  eighteen  parts ; 
fine  turpentine,  eight  parts  ;  essence  of  turpentine,  one 
part.     Dissolve  the  sandarac  in  the  alcohol  with  the 
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aid  of  a  gentle  heat ;  add  the  turpentine  and  the  essence. 
Filler.  This  vaniish  is  used  to  fix  tickets  on  pictures, 
bottles,  &.c. 

To  Clean  Kid  Gloves  without  Wetting.— Lay 

the  gloves  upon  a  clean  board,  make  a  mixture  of  dried 
fulling  earth  and  powdered  alum,  and  pabs  them  over 
on  each  hide  with  a  still"  brush.  Then  sweep  the  dust 
oil  and  sprinkle  them  well  with  dry  bran  and  whiting, 
and  dust  them  well.  This,  if  the  gloves  be  not  exceed- 
ingly soiled,  will  effectually  cleanse  them;  but  if  they 
are  much  soiled,  take  out  the  grease  with  crumbs  of 
toasted  bread  and  powder  of  burnt  bone,  then  pass  them 
over  with  a  woollen  cloth  dipped  in  fulling  earth  or 
powdered  alum. 

A  Hirt  as  to  Harness. — The  ammoniacal  emana- 
tions from  manure  in  stables  have  been  found  to  be 
most  pernicious  to  leather,  rendering  it  quite  brittle  and 
useless  in  a  very  short  period;  consequently,  harness 
should  never  be  allowed  to  hang  up  in  stables. 

Essences. — All  essences  should  be  kept  in  tightly 
stoppered  bottles.  The  agency  of  light  also  affects  and 
decomposes  volatile  oils;  it  is  accordingly  equally  ne- 
cessary to  keep  them  in  blackened  bottles  (covered  with 
black  paper)  and  in  a  dark  place. 

To  Clean  Alabaster.— Wash  out  any  grease  spots 
with  oil  of  turpentine ;  then  put  the  piece  in  water,  and 
suffer  it  to  remain  until  it  is  freed  from  its  impurities. 
When  you  take  it  out,  rub  it  with  a  very  dry  paint- 
brush ;  let  it  dry,  and  pass  over  it  powdered  plaster.  In 
this  way  the  piece  will  be  perfectly  washed,  and  will 
look  as  though  it  had  just  come  from  the  hand  of  the 
carver. 

To  make  Skeleton  Leaves. — Collect  full-grown 
perfect  leaves — ivy,  rose,  beach,  &.C.,  are  the  best — and 
put  them  in  a  jar  with  rain-water;  let  them  remain 
three  or  four  months,  changing  the  water  every  month. 
When  they  have  lain  long  enough,  you  will  find  the  soft 
green  part  will  be  easily  removed  without  damage  to  the 
fibre.  Rinse  well  in  water,  and  bleach  with  chloride  of 
lime. 

Silks. — No  s'lks  look  well  after  wasning,  however 
carefully  it  be  done,  and  this  method  should,  therefore, 
never  be  resorted  to  but  from  absolute  necessity.  It  is 
recommended  to  sponge  faded  silks  with  warm  water 
and  soap,  then  to  rub  them  with  a  dry  cloth  on  a  flat 
board,  after  which  to  iron  them  on  the  inside  with 
a  smoothing-iron.  Sponging  with  spirits  will  also  im- 
prove old  black  silks.  The  ironing  may  be  done  on  the 
right  side,  with  thin  paper  spread  over  them  to  prevent 
glazing. 

To  Remove  Stains  from  the  Hands. — Damp  the 
hands  first  in  water,  then  rub  them  with  tartaric  acid 
or  salt  of  lemons,  as  you  would  with  soap ;  rinse  them 
and  rub  them  dry.  Tartaric  acid  or  salt  of  lemons  will 
quickly  remove  stains  from  white  muslin  or  linens. 
Put  less  than  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  salt  or  acid  into 
a  tablespoonful  of  water;  wet  the  stain  with  it,  and  lay 
it  in  the  sun  for  an  hour ;  wet  it  once  or  twice  with  cold 
water  during  the  time ;  if  this  does  not  quite  remove  it, 
repeat  the  acid  water,  and  lay  it  in  the  sun. 

To  Raise  the  PfLE  of  Velvet. — When  velvet  has 
a  whitened,  shabby  appearance,  owing  to  the  pile  being 
pressed  down,  it  may  be  renovated,  by  damping  the 
oack  rf  the  velvet,  and  laying  it  on  a  moderately  hot 
smoothing-iron,  and  at  the  same  time  brushing  up  the 
pue,  or  right  side  of  velvet. 


})  a  r  I  o  r  Amusements. 

Black  from  transparency. — Havi-  in  one  vessel  Borne 
sulphuric  acid,  arid  in  another  an  infusion  of  nut-gall*; 
they  are  both  colorless  and  transparent;  mix  them,  and 
they  will  become  black  and  opaque. 

Tlie  magic  whirlpool. — Fill  a  glass  tumb  er  with  water, 
throw  upon  its  surface  a  few  fragments  or  thin  shavnua 
of  camphor,  and  they  will  inslantly  begin  to  move  and 
acquire  a  motion  both  progressive  and  rotary,  wh 
will  continue  for  a  considerable  time.  During  these 
rotations,  if  the  water  be  touched  by  any  substance 
which  is  at  all  greasy,  the  floating  particles  will  quickly 
dart  back,  and  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  magic,  be  instantly 
deprived  of  their  motion  and  vivacity. 

The  magic  shrub. — Place  a  piece  of  rosemary,  or  any 
garden  herb,  in  a  glass  jar,  so  that,  when  it  is  inverted, 
the  stem  may  be  downward  and  supported  by  the  suits 
of  the  vessel;  then  put  some  benzoin  acid  upon  a  piece 
of  hot  iron,  so  hot  that  the  acid  maybe  sublimed,  which 
will  rise  in  form  of  a  thick  white  vapor.  Invert  the 
jar  over  the  iron,  and  leave  the  whole  untouched  until 
the  sprig  be  covered  by  the  sublimed  acid  in  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  hoar-frost. 

Sublimation  is  the  same  as  distillation,  only  it  is 
called  sublimation  when  the  product  is  collected  in  a 
solid  form  ;  the  term  distillation  is  applied  to  liquids. 

Visible  and  invisible. — Write  with  a  piece  of  French 
chalk  on  the  looking-glass,  wipe  it  with  a  handkerchief, 
and  the  characters  will  be  invisible  ;  breathe  on  it,  and 
they  will  reappear ;  this  change  will  take  place  a  con- 
siderable number  of  times.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
at  one  time  was  considered  a  great  secret. 

Artificial  ice. — Mix  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
with  two  ounces  of  washing  soda,  dissolve  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  in  a  tin  vessel;  in  a  short  time  the 
mixture  will  produce  ice. 

Gilded  silk. — Prepare  a  strong  solution  of  phosphorus 
in  sulphuric  ether,  and  dip  a  piece  of  white  silk  in  the 
solution ;  then,  when  the  ether  has  evaporated  and  the 
phosphorus  begins  to  fume,  apply  a  solution  of  nitro- 
muriate  of  gold,  made  by  dissolving  the  crystals  of  that 
salt  in  rain-water;  the  silk  will  in  an  instant  be 
covered  with  a  rich  coat  of  metallic  gold. 

To  paint  gold  flowers  on  silk. — Paint  flowers  or  other 
ornaments  with  a  very  fine  camel's-hair  pencil,  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  nitro-muriate  of  gold  (in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  nitro-muriate  to  three  of  distilled  or 
rain  water),  on  silk,  satin,  &c.,  and  hold  them  over  a 
Florence  flask,  from  which  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved, 
during  the  decomposition  of  water,  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  Iron  filings.  The  painted  flowers,  &c,  in  a  few 
minutes,  will  shine  with  all  the  splendor  of  the  purest 
gold.  A  coating  of  this  kind  will  not  tarnish  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  or  in  washing. 

To  paint  silver  flowers  on  silk. — Paint  flowers,  &c, 
on  white  silk  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  Bilver;  immerse  this  while  wet  in 
ajar  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  by  burning  sulphur  under 
a  jar  of  atmospheric  air.  The  pencilling  will  assunw 
a  beautiful  metallic  brilliance. 

Phosphorescent  fish. — Place  a  very  stale  fish  in  a  dark 
room,  it  will  give  out  a  strong  light,  because  of  the  nu- 
merous animalculae  whose  growth  the  putrefaction  has 
promoted;  potatoes,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  will  emit 
a  similar  light. 
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SOMETHING    NEW    ABOUT    ART. 

The  merely  useful  has,  hitherto,  been  too  much  the 
object  of  pursuit  in  our  country.  Art,  whose  mission 
is  to  elevate  and  refine,  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lected. Of  late  years,  however,  a  growing  taste  for 
art,  in  some  of  its  many  developments,  has  been  mani- 
fested j  and,  if  this  taste  has  not  been  always  wisely 
directed,  as  in  some  of  our  public  edifices,  the  fault 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  popular  sentiment  itself, 
but  to  defective  instruction  and  guidance.  We  wel- 
come, therefore,  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a 
work*  which  promises  to  do  more  than  any  other  ex- 
tant to  excite  the  love  for  art,  and  to  turn  this  love  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  incident  which  suggested  the  composition  of  the 
work  is  described  by  the  author  in  a  graphic  and  lively 
manner.  "  During  the  summer  of  1854,"  he  says,  "  I 
was  in  Venice,  refreshing  my  mind  amid  its  artistic 
treasures.  Being  one  day  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute,  or  rather  in  the  sacristy,  I  noticed 
enter  a  young  American,  whose  appearance  denoted  a 
cultivated  mind.  His  observant  eye  ranged  at  once 
over  the  pictures,  selecting  instinctively  those  of  most 
merit,  and  sparing  neither  time  nor  painful  observation 
to  make  himself  master  of  their  spirit  and  treatment. 
Churches  everywhere  are  proverbially  unfavorable  for 
the  proper  exhibition  of  paintings.  In  this  instance,  the 
best  are  placed  at  a  most  awkward  height,  considering 
the  narrowness  of  the  room,  for  the  range  of  the  eye, 
while  Titian's  occupy  the  ceiling  some  forty  feet  above 
tile  head,  and  can  be  seen  only  by  lying  flat  on  one's 
back  on  the  stone  floor,  and  gazing  upward.  In  this 
position,  forgetful  of  all  else,  did  the  young  American 
place  himself,  for  the  more  full  gratification,  or,  I  should 
say,  appreciation  of  the  masters  whose  works  he  had 
come  to  study.  His  deportment  and  criticism  showed  a 
determination  to  test  the  respective  merits  of  the  artists, 
regardless  of  personal  discomfort,  and  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  knowledge  and  circumstances. 

"  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  there  came  in  a  large 
party  of  Americans,  composed  of  the  usual  travelling 
elements ;  masters  and  misses,  gTown  up  children, 
parents  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  young  men  fresh 
from  college,  all  under  the  charge  of  a  valet  de  place, 
whom  they  were  evidently  urging  to  '  do  up  the  sights' 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible.  They  passed 
through  the  sacristy  without  once  noticing  the  paintings 
or  ceiling,  turned  away  in  disgust  from  Tintoretto, 
hurried  into  the  church,  paused  a  moment  before  some 
flashy  modern  trick  of  art,  and  in  five  minutes  had 
made  the  tour  of  a  building  which  contains  enough,  if 
properly  studied,  to  have  occupied  them  for  as  many 
months.  And  this  is  the  way  the  majority  of  tourists 
contemn  their  own    souls !      Wilfully  blinding  them- 

*  This  work  (in  one  relume)  is  entitled  "  Art-Hints, 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting."  By  James 
Jackson  Jarves,  author  of  "  History  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,"  "  Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles,"  etc 
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selves  to  lessons  of  high  import,  whether  of  nature 
or  art,  they  turn  heedless  alike  from  the  free  gift  of 
either,  and  find  delUjhl  only  in  the  contents  of  sIh>i>- 
windows,  the  trappings  of  equipage,  insignia  of  tank, 
and  the  falsities  of  miscalled  society.  Which  of  tne^e 
two  classes  of  visitors  will  stand  justified  before  their 

OPPORTUNITIES  f" 

For  the  guidance  of  the  former  class,  the  earnest 
seekers  after  the  true  and  beautiful  in  art,  Mr.  Jarves 
has  condensed,  in  his  present  work,  the  result  of  his 
observations,  reading,  and  reflections,  during  several 
years  devoted  mainly  to  the  galleries,  studios,  and 
architectural  piles  of  Europe.  He  had  himself,  as  he  tells 
us,  felt  strongly  in  the  course  of  these  studies  the  need 
of  a  work  which  should  embrace  both  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  art,  and  an  outline  of  its  historic 
progress  and  social  relations.  Others,  whose  time  and 
opportunities  for  obseivation  are  still  more  limited,  must 
have  felt  this  want  still  more  keenly.  To  his  own 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  in  particular,  who  ne- 
cessarily go  abroad  with  vague  and  unformed  ideaa 
respecting  those  splendid  productions  of  genius  which 
they  are  to  visit  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  the  authoi 
has  rendered  a  most  valuable  service  in  the  publication 
of  this  work.  It  is  a  book  which  every  American  tourist 
in  Europe  should  read  carefully  before  setting  out,  and 
consult  frequently  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
through  the  art-collections,  museums,  and  public  edi- 
fices of  the  old  world. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  first  principles  and  natural  laws  of 
the  three  sister  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  The  analysis  is  severe  and  thorough,  and  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  such  disquisitions,  may  appear 
somewhat  difficult  to  master.  But  such  is  the  character 
of  the  introduction  to  every  branch  of  knowledge,  when 
expounded  by  the  sincere  and  well-grounded  professor. 
The  quack  may  undertake  to  teach  "French  in  five 
lessons"  and  art  in  ten  pages.  Such  a  modicum  of 
information  in  both  branches  might  suffice  for  the  tra- 
velling party  whose  summary  style  of  "doing  up"  the 
Venetian  church  is  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Jarves. 
The  more  sensible  class  of  tourists  will  not  grudge  the 
time  and  study  necessary  to  fit  them  for  profiting  by 
their  travels,  whether  in  their  intercourse  with  men  or  in 
their  observations  of  the  artistic  treasures  of  foreign 
lands. 

The  large  portion,  however,  of  the  work  under  review 
is  occupied  by  an  historical  account  of  the  various 
schools  of  art,  interspersed  with  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  and  descriptions 
of  their  most  celebrated  productions.  This  part  of  the 
volume  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive.  We  can- 
not more  readily  convey  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  gratify  our  readers, 
than  by  quoting  a  few  of  these  sketches.  But  first  let 
us  cite  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  "hints"  to  art  stu- 
dents given  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  well-conveyed  rebuke  of  the  childish 
admiration  sometimes  bestowed  upon  the  exact  mimicry 
of  natural  objects  in  painting  :— 
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"  Common  subjects  are  very  commonly  painted,  simply 
from  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  inditferently  or 
even  cleverly  imitated.  Common  eyes,  too,  find  pleasure 
from  the  same  principle,  in  the  glitter  of  brass  kettles, 
the  slilfness  of  Dutch  brooms,  the  gloss  of  velvets,  the 
shining  folds  of  draperies,  the  intricate  patterns  of  lace, 
the  down  on  fruit,  and  the  dew-drops  on  flowers;  in 
short,  in  the  whole  compass  of  objects  of  manufacture, 
or  the  sleight  of  hand  of  imitative  art,  because  these 
things  are  in  real  life  what  they  best  understand.  A 
man  may  deceive  the  birds  by  the  nicety  of  his  painted 
fruit,  but  that  does  not  prove  him  an  artist;  it  simply 
shows  that  the  feathered  creation  are  no  judges  of  art. 
Every  crow  is  scared  by  a  torn  coat  and  old  hat  perched 
upon  a  stick,  but  that  is  a  confession  of  stupidity  ;  and 
not  a  proof  of  judgment.  Nothing  is  more  facile  than 
deceptive  imitation.  The  eye  is  the  easiest  gulled  of 
all  our  senses.  Every  day  we  have  evidence  of  this  in 
the  chiaro-oscuro  decorations  of  buildings,  and  the  mock 
stone  of  wooden  architecture.  All  these  deceptions, 
however,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  afiect  the  mind  un- 
pleasantly, because  they  substitute  the  false  for  the 
real.  How  much  of  the  effect  of  the  otherwise  fine 
interior  of  the  Milan  Cathedral  is  lost  from  perceiving 
the  painted  ribs  and  panellings  of  the  arched  ceilings, 
that  deceive  only  the  careless  eye  into  the  appearance 
of  stone  I  A  friend  who  was  earnest  in  his  praise  of 
the  solemn  interior  of  this  edifice,  was  filled  with  dis- 
gast  as  soon  as  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  architectural 
trick  overhead.  No  sincere  mind  can  find  pleasure  in 
shams.  Above  all,  they  should  be  avoided  in  the  house 
of  God.  There  let  everything  be  what  it  actually  re- 
presents." 

"  Uncultivated  minds,"  adds  the  author  in  a  note, 
"  naturally  find  their  highest  pleasure  in  the  trivial  and 
commonplace,  often  to  the  disappointment  of  the  true 
artist,  who,  forgetful  of  his  own  elevation  of  taste,  looks 
unwittingly  to  a  general  appreciation,  when  he  should 
be  satisfied  if  understood  by  the  select  few,  capable  of 
feeling  his  soul-effort.  Allston,  to  his  mortification, 
overheard  one  day  a  rude  critic  remark  of  his  '  Jeremiah 
dictating  hia  prophecy  against  Jerusalem  :'  '  Well,  he 
was  a  cute  man  that  made  that  jar.'  The  picture  con- 
tained an  earthen  pot,  which  was  all  the  countryman 
could  see  or  appreciate." 

From  among  the  numerous  personal  sketches  of  dis- 
tinguished artists  which  are  given  in  the  work,  we  select, 
for  its  brevity,  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  author  of 
that  world-renowned  masterpiece,  "  The  Last  Supper :" 
K  Leonardo  was  the  first  to  suggest  anything  like  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  art.  This  arose  not  so  much  from 
any  one  work — though  his  '  Last  Supper,'  and  cartoon 
of  Struggle  for  the  Standard,'  made  in  rivalry  with  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  '  Soldiers  Bathing,'  might  be  considered 
perfect  in  their  kind — as  from  his  great  and  versatile 
talents.  These  works  satisfy  science  and  feeling,  at 
least  so  far  as  can  now  bejudged.  No  artist  more  cleverly 
united  knowledge  with  genius.  He  was  alike  remarka- 
ble for  gifts  of  mind  and  body.  Well-formed,  handsome 
in  features,  strong  in  limb,  accomplished  in  all  manly 
exercises,  skilled  in  the  sciences,  of  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, he  was  at  once  sculptor,  painter,  author, 
engineer,  architect,  musician,  and  poet.  He  was  also  a 
good  anatomist  and  mechanic,  and  wrote  learnedly  on 
physics  and  art.  His  works  are  still  esteemed ;  and 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Raphael  was  indebted 
to  him  for  much  of  his  technical  knowledge.  Machines 
for  swimming  and  flying  were  invented  by  him.     He 


made  compasses,  hygrometers,  cut  canals,  planned 
fortifications,  and  proposed  works,  which,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  execute,  would  have  still  further  dis- 
tinguished him.  With  all  these  varied  powers  he  wag 
studious,  always  at  labor,  though  perhaps  duv. 
himself  too  much  to  minor  objects,  instead  of  develop- 
ing the  higher  powers  of  his  genius.  He  visited  market- 
places to  study  character,  sketching  heads,  witnessing 
executions,  and  telling  humorous  stories  to  peasants  to 
catch  from  them  comic  expressions,  and  probe  the  ideas 
of  common  life.  In  fathoming  the  divine,  he  was  no 
less  intent,  and  with  equal  success  the  grotesque  and 
horrible  were  treated  by  him  With  a  power  and  origin- 
ality still  unequalled,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  '  Medusa  ' 
and  his  crayon  design  of 'Dragons  at  play,' in 
Afizzi.  For  such  studies  he  kept  a  menagerie  of  snakes, 
bats,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles.  The  terrific  fury  of 
his  horses,  in  the  '  Struggle  for  the  Standard,'  is  some- 
thing beyond  description.  Thus  we  find  this  great 
artist,  though  gifted  beyond  all  men  in  variety  of  powers, 
an  example  to  all  in  application  and  industry." 

The  vivid  style  of  the  author's  descriptions  of  re- 
markable works  of  art,  is  well  exemplified  in  l.is 
account  of  some  of  the  most  striking  pictures  of  the 
monk  painter,  Fra  Angelico:  "  I  cannot  take  leave  of 
pure  religious  art  without  again  referring  to  the  works 
of  Fra  Angelico.  In  the  cells  of  the  convent  of  St.  Mark, 
at  Florence,  seldom  seen  by  strangers,  there  are  several 
of  his  frescoes  deserving  of  careful  study,  as  exhibiting 
in  their  highest  degree,  those  qualities  which  have 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  '  Beato '  (blessed)  among 
artists  and  monks.  Of  his  incapability  to  treat  tlie 
horrible  or  evil  in  an  ideal  sense,  his  '  Christ  descend- 
ing into  Limbo'  is  a  striking  example.  Satan,  an  ugly 
black  demon,  lies  crushed  beneath  the  heavy  gates  of 
hell,  which  at  the  Saviour's  appearance,  have  flown  from 
their  hinges,  overturning  the  Devil,  who  doubtless  waa 
adding  the  resistance  of  his  weight  to  their  strength. 
This  part  of  the  picture,  though  purely  symbolical,  bor- 
ders somewhat  on  the  ridiculous,  but  it  is  redeemed  by 
the  majestic  figure  of  Christ,  who  passes  in  with  super- 
natural force,  quiet  but  quick,  his  presence  illuminating 
the  depths  of  a  vast  cave,  from  which  pour  up  crowu3 
of  hungry  and  thirsty  souls  to  hail  their  deliverer." 

"  The  fresco  in  which  Angelico  appears  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  as  embodying  the  sweetness  and  poetry  of 
his  spiritualized  imagination,  is  the  '  Visit  of  the  Wo- 
men to  the  Sepulchre,'  after  the  Resurrection.  It  is  a 
composition'  of  the  simplest  character,  and  yet  far  more 
affecting  than  the  grandest  display  of  Tintoretto's  power 
or  Rubens's  dramatic  intellect.  An  angel  sits  upon  the 
empty  grave,  with  one  hand  pointing  to  the  void  and 
the  other  to  heaven,  as  his  parted  lips  imply,  '  He  is  not 
here,  he  is  risen.'  Three  of  the  women  are  clustered 
together  at  the  further  end  in  a  graceful  group,  with  a 
most  touching  expression  of  sorrow  and  disappointment. 
I  cannot  recall  in  art  a  more  elevated  expression  of 
grief  joined  to  personal  dignity  and  grace  than  in  these 
three  female  figures.  They  exhibit  the  unutterable 
repose  of  deep  mourning.  Mary  Magdalen,  with  a  more 
convulsed  sorrow,  bends  over  and  gazes  eagerly  into  tlie 
vacant  tomb,  as  though  her  heart  refused  to  credit  her 
eyes.  Above  them  and  unseen,  floating  in  the  heavens, 
self-sustained  amid  celestial  jlory,  which  emanates 
equally  from  all  parts  of  his  person,  creating  around  it 
an  atmosphere  of  supernatural  light,  is  the  Jesus  they 
seek,  looking  calmly  down  upon  the  mournful  group, 
conscious  of  the  healing  balm  of  faith  with  which  he  is 
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about  to  touch  their  hearts  and  open  their  eyes.  He 
boars  in  one  hand  a  banner,  and  in  the  oilier  a  palm- 
leaf,  the  emblem  of  peace  and  victory. 

"  The  management  of  the  tints  by  which  the  contrast- 
ing lights  and  transparencies  are  effected,  varying  from 
the  full  materiality  of  spirit-life,  form  without  sub- 
stance, is  perfect.  Such,  we  may  conjecture,  was  the 
exceeding  glory  of  the  transfiguration,  divested  of  all  of 
earth,  in  an  atmosphere  vital  with  divinity.  To  this 
excellence  are  joined  a  spirituality  of  expression,  and 
chaste  yet  natural  arrangement  of  draperies,  that  make 
this  painting,  in  my  opinion,  the  climax  of  religious  art. 
Those  who  would  realize  what  it  is  to  see  a  spirit,  must 
ga»e  upon  Angelico's  risen  Saviour." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  is  himself  an  artist  in 
language.  His  descriptions  are  exquisite  specimens  of 
word  painting,  and  we  would  willingly,  if  our  space 
would  allow,  transfer  more  of  them  to  our  pages  ;  but 
we  hope  that  every  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject will  procure  the  book  and  give  it  the  careful  study 
which  the  excellence  of  its  matter  deserves,  and  which 
the  grace  and  animation  of  the  style  will  render  an 
unusual  pleasure.  We  must  conclude  our  notice  of 
Mr.  Jarves's  work  by  quoting  a  striking  passage  relating 
to  the  condition  and  future  of  this  country : — 

"  The  play-want,  comprising  every  development  of 
the  fancy  and  imagination,  looking  to  ornament  dis- 
tinct from  use  as  one  of  its  realizations,  and  the 
thought-language  as  distinguishing  idea  from  form,  are 
implanted  by  nature  in  the  heart  of  the  human  race. 
We  trace  it  equally  in  the  feather  coronets  and  carved 
paddles  of  the  savage ;  in  the  rude  and  energetic  verse  of 
barbarous  nations ;  in  the  songs  of  Sappho,  and  chisel- 
lings  of  a  Phidias.  By  turns  it  is  solemn,  as  with 
the  imposing  architecture  of  Egypt  and  Nineveh  ;  beau- 
tiful, as  seen  in  the  exquisite  proportions  of  great  Greek 
art;  gTand,  as  among  the  amphitheatres,  aqueducts, 
and  arched  temples  of  old  Rome;  grotesque  and  fanciful 
in  its  gothic  manifestations ;  thoughtful,  too,  and  sug- 
gestive. Art  has  assumes!  in  each  age  a  special  indi- 
viduality, whether  in  music,  poetry,  form  or  color;  in 
none  have  its  capacities  been  exhausted  or  wholly 
comprehended.  The  people  are  yet  to  exist  who  will 
allow  the  full  exercise  of  its  sovereignty.  No  nation 
has  ever  been  in  so  favorable  a  position  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  complete  development  of  those 
ideal  faculties  of  which  art  is  language.  In  extent 
embracing,  as  it  were,  a  continent,  with  the  varieties 
of  climate  most  favorable  to  intellectual  activity;  with 
a  nature  fresh  and  exhauBtless  within  their  boundaries  ; 
accumulations  of  wealth  that  can  cause  material  mat- 
ter to  live  and  grow  at  its  bidding;  mind  well  fixed  in 
religious  and  political  truths  ;  enterprise  without  limit ; 
freedom  of  thought  and  rivalry  of  intellect  that  seize 
upon  and  develop  ideas,  working  them  out  to  their 
practical  results — in  fine,  scope  for  the  entire  nature  of 
man ;  all  this,  mingled  with  an  infusion  of  the  best  blood 
of  older  civilizations,  combining  their  two  great  north- 
ern and  southern  elements,  constitute  a  power  for  pro- 
gress to  which  past  history  can  fix  no  limits.  It  remains 
but  for  America  to  demonstrate  that  the  cultivation  of 
art  is  compatible  with  freedom,  and  that  with  the 
spread  of  taste  and  refinement,  she  loses  neither  vigor 
nor  sincerity." 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Union. 
The  ladies  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Central  Committee 


of  the  Union,  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  assure  those 
interested  in  this  "patriotic  cause,"  that  it  is  surely  (if 
slowly)  advancing  to  its  destined  end.  During  the 
past  month  (July)  their  circulars  containing  the  appeal 
to  the  Daughters  of  Washington,  have  been  distributed 
in  various  sections  of  the  Union,  and  paiticular  ej'crtt 
made  to  excite  action  in  its  behalf,  in  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Springfield  (Mass.),  &c.  The 
ladies  of  Norfolk  and  Petersburg,  Va.,  have  com- 
menced exertions,  and  those  of  Richmond  celebrated 
the  fourth  by  "a  meeting,"  orations,  and  collections. 

On  the  28th  July,  one  was  held  at  the  Columbia 
House,  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  on  which  occasion,  Gov.  Pol- 
lock, of  Penn.,  Ex.  Gov.  Bigler,  and  Hon.  Wm.  Church- 
well,  of  Tennessee,  made  eloquent  appeals  for  the 
preservation  of  the  home  and  grave  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country.  The  meeting  resulted  in  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  a  state  committee  to  be  organized  for  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  mass  meeting  in  Philadelphia  for  Sept. 
As  the  assembly  was  composed  of  persons  from  various 
portions  of  the  country,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that, 
cheering  as  are  the  results  named,  they  will  not  be  the 
only  ones  derived  from  this  patriotic  eTort  by  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Keystone  State. 

The  ladies  have  the  pleasure,  also,  of  announcing 
that  the  American  Convention,  which  met  in  June,  in 
Philadelphia,  closed  their  patriotic  labors  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  name  and  principles.  Their  last  official 
act,  was  the  passage,  by  acclamation,  of  resolves  in 
behalf  of  our  enterprise,  and  from  members  of  the  order 
in  Philadelphia,  we  receive  assurances  of  the  warmest 
interest  in  our  success,  and  of  energetic  and  generous 
efforts  to  aid  it. 

While  acknowledging  most  gratefully  present  feelings 
and  exertions,  we  feel  constrained  to  conclude  our  re- 
port with  a  public  notice  of  a  rare  patriotic  act  in  our 
early  struggles,  which  had  no  slight  influence  in  obtaining 
for  us  our  present  flattering  prospects.  To  Dr.  Jones 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  Jones — proprietors  and  editor  of 
the  "  Chronicle  and  Sentinel"  of  Augusta,  Geo. — are 
we  not  only  indebted  for  the  most  zealous  espousal  of 
our  cause ;  for  constant  publications  to  keep  it  before  their 
readers — but  the  very  generous  donation  of  2.200  sub- 
scription papers,  and  700  Mount  Vernon  Addresses  for 
distribution.  We  trust  their  example  will  not  be  lost 
upon  their  editorial  brethren,  who  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  power  of  the  press  in  deciding  the  fate  of  a  project 
60  full  of  honor  to  their  country. 

The  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Association  is  pros- 
pering wondrously.  We  feel  that  "  success  is  secure 
unless  energy  fails,"  which  last  can  hardly  happen  in 
such  a  cause.  "  You  inquire  about  the  sum  collected," 
says  the  secretary  (the  warm-hearted  Mrs.  Anna  Cora 
Ritchie,  whose  genius  is  kindling  up  the  flower  of  pa- 
triotism in  many  generous  bosoms).  "  I  hear  that  we 
have  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  dollars  already 
subscribed." 

The  sum  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate  is, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
One  third  of  this  sum  is,  it  seems,  already  pledged  or 
paid.  Those  who  intend  to  contribute  should  send  their 
offerings  soon,  or  the  sum  will  be  made  up  without  their 
names.  The  ladies  of  the  North  are  coming  with  their 
gifts.  We  have  had  warm  and  willing  promises  of  aid 
from  many  in  that  section  of  our  land.  The  following 
beautiful  effusion  from  a  genuine  poet  cannot  fail  of 
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meeting  with  a  response  from  the  daughters  of  New 
England : — 

WOMAN'S    APPEAL 

TO     nil.  WOMEN   Or  AMERICA, 

Praying  for  their  aid,  in  purchasing  the  ground  and 
erecting  a  Mausoleum,  at  Mount  Vernon,  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  George  Washington. 

BY     ISAAC     Al'LELLAH. 

Haste  with  your  jewels.  Sisters,  bring 
The  brilliants,  that  adorn  your  brow ; 

The  diamonds,  and  the  crystal  string 
Of  pearls,  the  ruby's  crimson  glow; 

From  coffer  and  from  casket  pour, 

With  lavish  hand,  the  golden  ore, 

That  o'er  our  Father's  dust  may  rise, 

A  peerless  column  to  the  skies. 

Oh  !  shame,  that  o'er  his  sacred  head, 
Oh !  shame  that  o'er  his  precious  dust, 

No  grand,  illustrious  dome  is  spread, 
Nor  stately  shrine,  nor  sculptured  bust, 

Nor  soaring  shaft,  to  bear  his  name ; 

Emblazoned  with  his  deeds  of  fame, 

In  morning's  glow,  and  evening's  flame. 

But  rankly  there  wild  grasses  wave, 

Nettles  and  thistles,  briery  weeds, 

Luxuriant,  scatter  there  their  seeds, 
O'er  him,  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
And  choke  a  sad  neglected  grave ! 

Oh  !  rather  there,  the  roses  red, 
And  lilies  pure,  their  blooms  should  shed, 

And  myrtle  boughs  adorn  his  bed. 

Oh  !  rather  there,  where  mouldering  stone 

And  crumbled  wall  decaying  lean, 
A  Dower  should  twine  its  flowery  zone 

And  belt  the.  spot  with  living  green ; 
A  fountain  spout  Us  showery  bow, 
And  birds  should  sing,  flowers  should  blow, 

And  statues  lift  their  brows  serene, 
And  high  a  marble  altar  show 
That  our  great  Father  sleeps  below  ! 

Then,  Sisters  of  this  wide-spread  land, 
Come  link'd  with  flowers,  come  hand  in  hand, 
A  filial  reverential  band ; 

Come  from  gray  hut,  from  sumptuous  hall, 
Snow-headed  age,  and  youthful  bloom, 
Singing  sweet  hymns,  approach  this  tomb, 
Exalt  our  temple,  let  it  climb 
To  heaven,  majestic  and  sublime. 

Note. — Subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  Mount 
Vernon  Association,  may  be  sent  (post-paid)  to  the 
editors  of  the  "  Lady's  Book."  Every  gift  thus  received 
will  be  recorded,  with  the  name  of  the  giver,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  next  number  of  our  "  Book." — Eds. 

New  England  Female  Medical  College.— We 
have  often  named  this  excellent  institution  (which  com- 
mences its  seventh  annual  term  of  lectures  this  month) ; 
now  we  give,  at  the  request  of  a  friend  of  woman's  true 
improvement,  the  following  synopsis  of  its  doings  and 
prospects,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  our  sex  generally,  in 
the  important  questions  it  presents. 

"  This  college  was  opened  in  Boston  in  1848,  being,  by 
the  period  of  two  years,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 


in  America.  It  ii>  conducted  and  sustained  by  the  I'e- 
aiai.e  Medical  Education  Society,  organized  in 
1848,  and  incorporated  by  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture in  1850.  Its  annual  term  commences  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  November,  and  continues  four  months. 

*'  Over  a  hundred  and  sixty  gentlemen  and  ladies 
have  constituted  themselves  life-members  of  the  Society, 
by  the  payment  of  $20  or  more,  each,  and  several  thou- 
sands have  paid  the  fee  of  annual  membership,  $1,  or 
given  larger  sums. 

"  Above  a  hundred  pupils  have  been  connected  with 
the  College,  having  come  from  all  the  New  England, 
and  several  of  the  other  states.  Most  of  them  have 
confined  their  studies  and  practice  to  the  department 
of  Midwifery  ;  a  few  have  studied  three  years,  and 
taken  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  are  successfully  em- 
ployed as  physicians  among  their  own  sex  and  children. 
Many  hundreds  of  others  are  needed  in  New  England 
alone. 

"Nurses  of  the  sick  are  also  educated  in  this  institu- 
tion, and  a  register  of  the  names  of  those  in  want  of 
places  is  kept  here,  for  the  accommodation  of  people 
needing  their  services,  in  or  out  of  the  city. 

"  To  sustain  the  institution,  and  the  operations  of  the 
society,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  female  medical  edu- 
cation in  all  practicable  ways,  funds,  to  the  amount  of 
$15,000  and  more,  have  been  furnished,  during  the  past 
six  years,  by  benevolent  and  public-spirited  individuals 
interested  in  the  object.  The  college  is  located  in  Bos- 
ton, as  being  most  accessible  from  all  parts  of  New 
England,  and  because  it  requires  a  large  city  to  furnish 
hospital  and  other  practice  for  the  pupils — an  essential 
part  of  their  education. 

"  In  1854,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  granted  the 
institution  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  five  years,  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  forty  pupils  annually,  from  the  dif- 
ferent counties,  according  to  the  number  of  state  sena- 
tors. This  and  all  other  tuition  money  goes  to  pay  the 
six  professors. 

"  At  the  recent  session  of  1855,  the  Legislature  made 
another  grant,  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  aid  in  pro- 
viding a  suitable  building,  library,  apparatus,  etc.,  on 
condition  that  an  equal  sum  be  raised  from  other 
sources. 

"  It  now  remains  to  make  up  this  amount  of  $10,000 
required  to  secure  the  legislative  grant,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  secured  at  once  in 
large  sums.  But,  that  no  means  may  be  omitted  and  no 
time  be  lost,  all  persons,  not  only  in  Boston  and 
Massachusetts,  but  in  New  England,  who  are  so  dis- 
posed, are  invited  to  aid.  Any  sum — from  $1,  the  fee 
of  annual  membership  to  the  society,  or  $20,  the  fee  of 
life-membership,  up  to  the  whole  amount — will  be  ac- 
ceptable. If  more  than  $20,000  should  be  secured,  it 
can  be  advantageously  employed.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand— the  amount  named  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation — 
will  ultimately  be  needed  to  furnish  land,  building,  etc., 
and  leave  a  moderate  fund  to  meet  current  expenses. 

"  Persons  out  of  Massachusetts  who  may  aid  this 
fund,  can  have  one  pupil  educated  in  the  college  for 
every  $100  they  may  donate.  The  tuition  is  $35  a 
term  ;  and  the  pupil  can  attend  the  usual  course  of  two 
terms,  and  as  much  longer  as  she  may  choose.  As 
forty  free  scholarships  are  provided  for  in  this  State,  it 
is  hoped  that  wealthy  persons  in  other  States  will  aid 
some  of  their  intelligent  and  deserving  women  to  attend 
the  institution.  A  number  of  such  have  already  ap- 
plied from  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and 
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other  parts  of  the  country,  to  know  if  they  can  in  any 
way  have  free  tuition." 

Those  wishing  to  aid,  or  desiring  information,  may 
address  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Jewett,  or  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  Gregory,  at  the  College,  274  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Thanksgiving  Day.— When  shall  it  bet  The  last 
Thursday  in  November  falls  on  the  ii)th.  We  petition 
each  and  all  the  State  governors  to  appoint  that  day  for 
our  national  rejoicing.  Then  all  the  land  will  be 
glad  together,  and  union  Among  the  people  would  be  a 
sure  pledge  of  heart-thankfulness  to  God,  who  has 
given  to  us,  as  a  nation,  such  wonderful  prosperity, 
such  universal  blessings. 

The  readers  and  friends  of  the  "  Lady's  Book,"  that 
is,  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
agree  in  our  petition.  Let  us  have  a  national  day  of 
Thanksgiving  on  Thursday,  the  29th  of  November. 

What  Washington  Irving  says  about  the 
Hudson  River. — I  thank  God  I  was  born  on  its  banks. 
I  think  it  an  invaluable  advantage  to  be  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  grand  and  noble 
object  in  nature — a  river,  a  lake,  or  a  mountain.  We 
make  a  friendship  with  it;  we  in  a  manner  ally  our- 
selves to  it  for  life.  It  remains  an  object  of  our  pride 
and  affection,  a  rallying-point  to  call  us  home  again 
after  all  our  wanderings.  "  The  things  which  we  havo 
leArued  in  our  childhood,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  grow 
up  with  our  soul,  and  unite  themselves  to  it."  So  it  is 
with  the  scenes  among  which  we  have  passed  our  early 
days;  they  influence  the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  I  fancy  I  can  trace  much  of  what  is 
good  and  pleasant  in  my  own  heterogeneous  compound 
to  my  early  companionship  with  this  glorious  river.  In 
the  warmth  of  my  youthful  enthusiasm  I  used  to  clothe 
it  with  moral  attributes,  and  almost  to  give  it  a  soul. 
I  admired  its  frank,  bold,  honest  character,  its  noble 
serenity  and  perfect  truth.  Here  was  no  specious, 
smiling  surface  covering  the  dangerous  sandbar  or  per- 
fidious rock,  but  a  stream  deep  as  it  was  broad,  and 
bearing  with  honorable  lai'h  the  bark  that  trusted  to 
its  waves.  I  gloried  in  its  simple,  quiet,  majestic,  epie 
flow,  ever  straightforward.  Once,  indeed,  it  turns 
aside  for  a  moment,  forced  from  its  course  by  opposing 
mountains,  but  it  struggles  bravely  through  them,  and 
immediately  resumes  its  straightforward  march.  Be- 
hold, thought  I,  an  emblem  of  a  good  man's  course 
through  life,  ever  simple,  open,  and  direct ;  or  if,  over- 
powered by  adverse  circumstances,  he  deviate  into 
error,  it  is  but  momentary;  he  soon  recovers  his  on- 
ward and  honorable  career,  and  continues  it  to  the  end 
of  his  pilgrimage.  The  Hudson  is,  in  a  manner,  my  first 
and  last  love  ;  and  after  all  my  wanderings  and  seem- 
ing infidelities,  I  return  to  it  with  a  heartfelt  preference 
over  all  the  other  rivers  in  the  world. 

Religious  Papers  Abroad. — The  London  "  Pa- 
triot" says  that  a  religious  newspaper  is  unknown  in 
England,  and  that  in  those  of  a  religious  kind  religion 
must  be  subordinate,  and  secularity  reign  supreme. 

Sun  for  Shady  Side. — The  Congregational  Society 
of  North  Stonington  have  increased  the  salary  of  their 
pastor  (Rev.  Mr.  Hubbell)  $100.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
church  in  East  Avon  when  his  wife  wrote  "  Shady 
Side." 

VOL.  LI.— 32 


Statistics  or  IIijian  Lira.— A  journal  at  Turin 
contains  some  curious  statistics  on  human  life ;  among 
others  the  statement  th.1t  married  men  live  longer  th.m 
bachelors,  and  great  men  longer  than  those  of  small 
stature.  The  two  months  of  the  twelve  in  which  most 
marriages  are  celebrated  are  June  and  December. 

A  New  Law. —  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

Illinois  Legislature,  in  its  own  peculiarly  characteristic 
manner,  has  resolved  to  impose  a  fine  of  $500  on  any 
lady  who  shall  lecture  in  public,  in  any  part  of  the 
State,  without  first  putting  on  gentleman's  apparel. 

AVARICE. 
A  Picture  from  Dante. 

Oh,  lust  of  gold,  by  whom  is  man  immersed 

To  such  a  depth,  that  he  attempts  in  vain 
To  draw  his  eyes  from  out  thy  waves  accursed  J 
Some  buds  of  promise  may  the  will  put  forth  j 

But  through  continual  beating  of  the  rain, 
The  blighted  fruit  becomes  of  little  worth. 

In  children  only  see  we  faith  abound 
And  simple  innocence  ;  for  both  have  fled 

Ere  down  upon  the  youthful  cheek  be  found. 

A  French  Woman  at  Home. — She  helps  to  cook 
the  dinner  she  has  bought — for  servants  are  wasteful 
with  charcoal,  and  she  knows  to  an  inch  how  little  she 
can  use.  In  that  marvellous  place,  a  French  kitchen — 
where  two  or  three  little  holes  in  a  stove  cook  such 
delicate  dishes,  and  perform  such  culinary  feats  as  our 
great  roaring  giants  of  coal  fires  have  no  conception  of — 
she  flits  about  like  a  fairy,  creating  magical  messes  out 
of  raw  material  of  the  most  ordinary  description.  Yes, 
though  a  lady  born  and  bred,  refined,  elegant,  and 
agreeable  in  society,  a  belle  in  her  way,  yet  she  does 
not  think  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  lighten  the  household 
expenses  by  practical  economy  and  activity.  The  din- 
ner of  a  French  family  is  cheap  and  simple.  There  is 
always  soup,  the  meat  of  the  stewpan — sometimes,  if 
not  strict  in  expenditure,  another  plate  of  meat — gene- 
rally two  vegetables,  dressed  and  eaten  separately  ;  and 
sometimes,  not  always,  a  sweet  dish;  if  not  that,  a  little 
fruit,  sueh  as  may  be  the  cheapest  and  in  the  ripest 
Beason.  But  there  is  very  little  of  each  thing,  and  it  is 
rather  in  arrangement  than  in  material  that  they  ap- 
pear rich.  The  idea  that  the  French  are  gourmands  in 
private  life  is  incorrect.  They  spend  little  in  eating, 
and  they  eat  inferior  things ;  though  their  cookery  is 
rather  a  science  than  a  mere  accident  of  civilization. 
At  home  the  great  aim  of  the  French  is  to  save;  and 
any  self-sacrifice  that  will  lead  to  this  result  is  cheer- 
fully undertaken,  more  especially  in  eating,  and  in  the 
luxury  of  mere  idleness.  No  French  woman  will  spend 
a  shilling  to  save  herself  trouble.  She  would  rather 
work  like  a  dray-horse  to  buy  an  extra  yard  of  ribbon, 
or  a  new  pair  of  gloves,  than  lie  on  the  softest  sofa  in 
the  world  in  placid  fine-ladyism  with  crumpled  gauze 
or  bare  hands. 

Madame  D'Aubigne,  wife  of  M.  Merle  D'Aubigne, 
author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Reformation,"  died  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  the  morning  of  June  12. 

To  Correspondents. — We  will  attend  to  these  in 
our  next  number — this  month  we  have  not  had  time  to 
examine  the  MSS. 
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godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


£  i  t  c  v  a  r  11    Notices. 


Books  m  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
mailer  is  ho  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  lor  our 
subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

From  Parry  &  McMillan,  Philadelphia  : — 
THE  MX  DAYS  OF  CREATION.  A  Series  of  Fami- 
lial- Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Children,  describing  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Day's  Mercies.  With  particular 
reference  to  the  illustration  of  Scriptural  truth.  By  W. 
G.  Rhind.  From  the  last  London  edition,  with  nume- 
rous illustrations.  This  will  be  a  serviceable  and  reli- 
able book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  young  readers.  The 
lessons  in  astronomy,  natural  history,  &c,  are  admirably 
connected  with  important  lessons  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, presenting  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  most 
pleasing  ideas  of  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  Creator. 

We  strongly  recommend  its  purchase  and  perusal  by 
every  parent.  Like  all  Parry  &  McMillan's  books,  it  is 
beautifully  got  up. 

From  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston,  through  W.  P. 
Hazard  : — 

LAND,  LABOR,  AND  GOLD;  or,  tiro  Years  in  Vic- 
toria. With  visits  to  Sydney  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
By  William  Howitt.  In  two  volumes.  Purely  literary 
men  are  seldom  capable  of  discovering  anything  in  new 
countries  worthy  of  their  admiration  or  their  encourage- 
ment. They  are  not  usually  blest  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  neither  can  they  tamely  witness  innovations 
on  the  established  usages  and  manners  of  ancient  asso- 
ciations and  congregations  of  men.  They  naturally  love 
to  loiter  about  old  libraries,  ivy-covered  churches,  stately 
mansions,  venerable  court-houses,  and  quiet,  well-re-i 
gulated  market-places.  Hence,  with  now  and  then  an 
exception,  literary  persons  find  few  enjoyments  for  them- 
selves, and  consequently  very  few  pleasant  things  to 
describe  for  their  readers  in  new  settlements  of  adven- 
turous laborers,  either  in  the  west  or  south  of  America, 
or  in  the  more  distant,  and  more  recently  explored  re- 
gions of  Australia.  In  these  volumes,  therefore,  the 
reader  need  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  all  the  beautiful 
and  inviting  pictures  of  Mrs.  Crisholm,  respecting  New 
South  Wales,  related  in  her  books,  and  in  her  speeches 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  pronounced 
false  and  mischievous;  and  yet  Mr.  Howitt  gives  Mrs. 
Crisholm  credit  for  being  a  true-hearted  and  brave- 
hearted  woman,  notwithstanding  she  has  "fallen  into 
a  system  of  false  and  distorted  eulogy  of  Victoria,  which 
has  occasioned  such  lamentable  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment during  the  gold  mania,  and  which  has  now  so 
severely  reacted  on  the  progress  of  emigration."  But, 
notwithstanding  the  discrepancies  and  contradictions 
apparent  between  our  authors,  these  volumes  will  be 
found  highly  interesting.  It  may,  indeed,  have  been 
necessary  that  something  should  be  written  to  counteract 
the  consequences  of  the  too  favorable  representations 
made  by  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Howitt  seems 
to  think,  were  hurrying  many  people  to  misery,  starva- 
tion, and  death,  who  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
cared  for  in  their  native  country.  It  may  be  well  for 
those  who  have  read  Mrs.  Chisholm,  or  who  entertain 
any  idea  of  visiting  Australia,  to  examine  this  work 
also. 


THi:  NOTEBOOK  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIl'.M- 
EATER.  By  Thomas  de  Quinsy,  author  of  "  Conies- 
lions  of  an  English  Opium-Kater,"  etc.  etc.  The  con- 
tents of  this,  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  excellent 
American  edition  of  De  QuiBOC^'l  writings,  are  as  tol- 
lows :  Three  Memorable  Murders;  True  Relation!  of 
the  Bible  to  merely  Human  Science;  Literary  History 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  ; 
The  Marquess  Wellesley,  Milton  t>«.  Southey  and  Landor^ 
Falsification  of  English  History;  A  Peripatetic  I'liiloso- 
sopher;  On  Suicide;  Superficial  Knowledge;  Bag 
Dictionaries ;  Dryden'a  Hexastich,  and  Pope's  Retort 
upon  Addison. 

From  Bunce  &  Brother,  134  Nassau  Street,  New 
York,  through  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia  : — 
ARIEL  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  W.  W.  Fosdick. 

Illustrated  with  designs  by  Dallas.  This  is  a  very  at- 
tractive volume  in  typography.  The  versification  of  the 
author  is  generally  correct,  his  sentiments  pure  and 
manly,  his  imagination  exuberant ;  but  these  qualities 
do  not  always  compensate  for  that  simplicity  and  tran- 
quillity of  thought  and  expression  which  so  evidently 
belong  to  the  unpretending  rural  school  of  poetry,  in 
which  the  poems  of  this  volume  claim  to  have  originated. 
NEW  HOPE;  or,  the  Rescue.  A  tale  of  the  Great 
Ranawha.  This  volume,  which  contains  many  graphic 
pictures  of  life  in  the  West  some  sixty  years  ago,  origi- 
nally appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Young  Kate,"  and, 
from  the  success  of  its  first  publication,  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  being  brought  again  into  notice.  The  plot,  is 
one  of  considerable  interest,  and  the  incidents  are  of  an 
exciting  character. 

From  Willis  P.  Hazard,  Philadelphia  :— 
TIGHT  TIMES;  or,  the  Diamond  Cross  and  oilier 
Tales.  By  Clara  Moreton.  This  is  a  handsome  volume, 
containing  no  less  than  nineteen  distinct  stories,  every 
one  of  which  is  worth  the  price  asked  for  the  book.  Few 
writers  have  succeeded  better  in  the  department  of 
literature  to  which  these  tales  belong  than  Clara 
Moreton.  The  lessons  are  all  practical,  and  belong 
to  the  everyday  duties  and  objects  of  life  ;  but  they  are 
so  gracefully  and  truthfully  enforced,  the  characters  and 
incidents  introduced  are  so  naturally  drawn  and  deve- 
loped, that  the  reader  becomes  charmed  and  strengthened 
in  the  principles  of  virtue,  as  the  author  progresses  from 
the  "  Diamond  Cross"  to  "  Mary,  the  Stainless  Lily  of 
the  Vale."  We  feel  confident  that  this  volume  will 
receive,  as  it  richly  deserves,  the  kindest  reception  from 
all  hearts  that  hold  congeniality  with  religion,  virtue, 
and  honor. 

From  Harper  &  Brother,  New  York,  through 
Parry  &  McMillan,  Philadelphia : — 

ART-HINTS.  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting. 
By  James  Jackson  Jarvis,  author  of  "  History  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands."  There  is  so  much  of  theology  mixed 
up  with  these  "  Art-Hints"  that  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  leave  them  to  the  decision  of  those  more  able  to  re- 
reconcile  such  differences  than  we  profess  to  be. 

WAIKNA ;  or,  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore. 
By  Samuel  A.  Bard.  With  sixty  illustrations.  Who 
Samuel  A.  Bard  is,  we  do  not  know.  He  professes  to 
be  a  New  York  "  artist  who  wouldn't  paint  portraits, 
and  had  a  soul  above  patronage ;"  yet  his  is  a  name  we 
have  never  met  with  till  now.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
however,  that  modesty  has  prevented  a  truly  meritorious 
artist,  with  pen  as  well  as  with  pencil,  from  giving  ua 
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his  real  name;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  in  "  Waikna"  we 
have  one  of  the  most  original  unci  entertaining  Looks  of 
travel  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
in  a  long  time.  Embodying  a  large  fund  of  curious 
information  n  ah  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  people 
of  Musquilin,  it  does  not  lack  stirring  incidents,  strange 
oharacters,  and  gorgeous  description!  to  make  up  a  vol- 
ume, which,  with  the  reality  and  usefulness  of  a  travel- 
ler's record,  combines  the  mystery  and  amusement  of  a 
romance.  The  illustrations  arc  exquisitely  drawn  and 
engraved  ;  and,  in  fine,  the  entire  book  does  infinite 
credit  to  all  engaged  in  it.  It  is  destined,  we  think,  to 
meet  with  many  admiring  readers. 

From  D.  AprLETOs  &  Co.,  No.  200  Broadway,  New 
York,  through  T.  13.  Peterson,  Philadelphia: — 

CLKVE  HALL.  By  the  author  of  "  Amy  Herbert," 
M  The  Experience  of  Lite,"  etc.  This  is  a  novel  of  re- 
markable power  and  interest,  fully  equal  to  the  best  of 
Miss  Sewell's  previous  productions.  The  graceful,  and 
yet  vigorous  style  of  the  fair  authoress,  her  vivid  por- 
traitures of  human  character,  and  the  truly  noble  sen- 
timents of  virtue  and  piety,  which  she  makes  it  her 
endeavor  to  inculcate,  have  gained  her  a  deservedly  high 
place  in  the  regard  of  all  judicious  readers. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  CAMP  BEFORE  SEVASTOPOL. 
By  Richard  C.  McC'ormiek,  Junior.  Embodied  in  this 
highly  entertaining  narrative  ot  a  visit  to  the  Allied 
Camp  before  Sevastopol,  during  the  winter  of  1854-5, 
there  is  much  valuable  information  not  easily  to  be 
observed  elsewhere,  and  which  cannot  but  be  useful  to 
such  as  desire  to  follow  up  the  progress  of  the  most 
famous  siege  of  modern  times.  To  students  of  the  war, 
the  panoramic  views  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  beleagured 
city  of  Sevastopol,  which  accompany  this  volume,  are 
alone  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

From  Gould  &.  Lincoln,  59  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  and  Sheldon,  Lamport,  &  Blakeman,  115 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  : — 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND 
PHRASES.  So  Classijkd  and  Arranged  as  to  facilitate 
the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget.  Revised  and  edited,  with  a  list 
of  foreign  words  defined  in  English,  and  other  additions, 
by  Barnes  Sears,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.  New  American  from  the  third  ste- 
reotyped London  edition,  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments. This  edition  of  Roget's  now  well-known  and 
indispensable  Thesaurus  is  rendered  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic by  the  facts  of  its  being  the  original  work 
unabridged;  by  containing  the  latest  corrections  and 
additions  of  its  author;  by  important  additions  of  words 
and  phrases  not  contained  in  the  English  or  in  the  first 
American  edition;  by  a  table  of  contents,  and  by  a  more 
full,  complete,  and  accurate  index  than  that  of  the 
English  edition. 


&  Co.,  1855.  This  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  female 
writer,  and  apparently  it  is  a  coup  d'essai ;  il  so,  it  is  a 
wonderful  production.  The  most  experienced  hand  could 
not  have  concocted  a  more  artlul  and  well-compacied 
plot,  evinced  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  human 
character  and  motives,  or  arrested  and  fixed  with  more 
force  the  reader's  attention  and  interest.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  style,  where  practice  is  so  very  important,  this 
debutante  challenges  comparison  with  our  great  artists 
in  fiction.  In  that  great  master-facully  of  the  novelist, 
that  imagination  which  "  bodies  forth  the  forms  of 
things,"  she  is  singularly  gifted.  Her  creations  are  all 
lifelike ;  her  scenes  natural ;  her  personages  such  as  one 
meets  everyday  in  the  haunts  of  fashion  or  domestic  life. 
We  read  her  story  believingly,  and  remember  the  charac- 
ters afterwards  as  old  acquaintance.  To  produce  such 
an  effect  on  the  mind  of  an  experienced  novel-writer  like 
ourself  is  to  give  assurance  of  an  accomplished  artist. 
May  this  author  live  to  write  many  stories,  not  only  of 
fashionable,  but  of  all  sorts  of  life,  and  may  we  have 
them  to  read. 

"  Light  and  Darkness"  is  for  6ale  by  C.  G.  Hender- 
son &.  Co. 


(£ol>ct)'s  £lrm-CI)atr. 

Our  October  Number.  —  An  historical  picture — 
Cromwell  and  his  Daughter.  We  intend  to  diversify 
our  engravings,  by  occasionally  giving  one  of  historical 
interest.  Our  fashion-plate  is  again  in  the  ascendent ; 
and,  take  it  all  in  all,  we  consider  this  somewhat  of  a 
prize  number.  See  our  announcement  for  next  year  on 
cover.  Our  clubbing  friends  had  better  commence  at 
once. 

To  show  the  effect,  as  we  frequently  mention  "  to  be 
worked  with  colored  letters,"  we  have  given  a  portion 
of  a  collar  in  the  front  of  the  book,  that  our  subscribers 
may  see  how  it  looks. 

Will  our  subscribers  please  see  to  this  when  having 
their  letters  registered. 

Registered  Letters. — The  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Union  makes  the  following  remarks :  "  Several  weeks 
ago  we  stated  that  the  postmasters  should  make  no  re- 
cord or  marks  upon  registered  letters  by  which  the  fact 
of  their  containing  money  or  other  valuables  may  be 
suspected  or  made  known,  some  postmasters  having 
written  the  word  'registered'  on  the  backs  of  letters. 
Our  attention  has  again  been  called  to  the  fact,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  postmasters  still  continuing  so  to  in- 
dorse letters  mailed  at  their  offices,  and  we  have  been 
requested  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  post-office 
instructions  thus  to  distinguish  a  registered  letter.  We 
were  informed  that  in  6ome  offices  a  stamp  had  been 
used. 


THE  HEIRESS  OF  HAUGHTON;  or,  the  Mother's 
Secret.  By  the  author  of  "  Emilia  Wyndham,"  "  Ra- 
venscliffe,"  "Aubrey,""  Castle  Avon,"  &c.  This  is  a 
powerfully  written  and  absorbing  story,  in  which,  along 
with  excellent  lessons  of  truth  and  virtue,  there  is  much 
accurate  and  judicious  painting  of  character. 

LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS;  or,  the  Shadow  of  Fate. 
A  story  of  fashionable  life.    New  York,  D.  Appleton 


Form  to  be  used  bt  those  wishing  the  Address 
of  their  "Book"  changed. — Change  the  address  of 
my  "  Lady's  Book"  from  (here  insert  where  it  has  been 
sent)  to  (and  here  where  you  want  it  sent).  It  is  always 
necessary  for  us  to  know  where  the  "  Book"  has  been 
going  before  we  can  change  it. 

Back  numbers  of  the  "  Lady's  Book,"  can  be  furnish- 
ed, as  the  work  is  stereotyped. 
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City  Annoyances,  No.  2.— The  Omnibus  Nuisance. 
Any  person  wanting  an  omnibus,  and  who  is  forced  to 
go  to  the  Exchange  to  look  for  it,  will  readily  recognize 
the  truth  of  the  picture. 

A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  bogus  receipt,  dated 
July  9,  1855,  No.  194,  signed  James  Lyon  or  Lyonne.  We 
cannot  well  make  out  the  fellow's  signature  ;  but  the 
price  is  put  at  $1  50  for  a  year's  subscription.  That  is 
the  way  these  impostors  succeed  by  offering  the  "  Book" 
at  much  less  than  the  subscription  price ;  we  have  no 
soliciting  agents. 

John  Oakford,  Esq.,  chief  clerk  of  post-office  de- 
partment, Washington. — We  deem  it  our  duty,  and  the 
duty  of  the  press,  to  return  thanks  to  this  gentleman  for 
his  unswerving  punctuality  and  politeness.  We  have 
never  yet  addressed  him  a  letter  (and  we  have  troubled 
him  pretty  often)  that  we  have  not  received  an  answer 
by  return  mail ;  we,  therefore,  return  him  our  hearty 
thanks. 

Boardman,  Gray,  &  Co.'s  Pianos.— We  perceive 
that  the  new  and  splendid  hotel,  the  "  International," 
at  Niagara  Falls,  has  in  its  parlor  one  of  these  widely 
popular  pianos. 

Cape  May  Boats. — We  can  now  say  that  the  season 
is  over,  that  the  Union  line  of  boats,  consisting  of  the 
Thomas  Powell  and  McDonald,  have  got  through  with 
eclat,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  their  several  commanders, 
and  the  very  efficient  agent,  George  H.  Huddell,  Esq. 
Not  an  accident  occurred  while  on  their  regular  trips. 
For  another  season,  we  commend  this  line  to  the  public. 


Godey's  Monthly  List  of  New  Music,  which  will  be 
furnished  at  the  Prices  annexed. 

New  Music  for  the  Piano-forte : — 

New  Song  by  Glover. — "The  Rival  Cavaliers." 
Price  25  cents.  This  is  a  new  English  song,  and  is  very 
popular  at  the  principal  London  concerts. 

"  The  Alexandria  Galop."*  Price  25  cents.  By  C.  T. 
Murphy.    A  brilliant  piece  for  finished  performers. 

"The  Boarding  School  Polkas."  By  T.  A'Becket. 
Price  25  cents.  Containing  five  beautiful  and  easy 
polkas. 

"  There  's  room  enough  for  all."  Composed  by  Henry 
Russell.  Price  25  cents.  This  song  should  be  on  every 
piano,  as  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  of  Mr. 
Russel's  compositions. 

"  The  Koh-i-noor ;  or,  Mountain  of  Light  Polka." 
Price  25  cents.  By  R.  Martin.  A  very  brilliant,  but 
easy  polka. 

All  of  the  above,  forming  an  acceptable  present  to 
almost  every  one,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the 
receipt  of  only  one  dollar. 

We  have  received  a  new  invoice  of  Rapp's  Extra  Gold 
Pens,  and  a  very  choice  lot  it  is.  We  annex  the  prices 
without  holders. 

Goose-quill  size        ......   $2. 

Swan    "        " $2  50. 

Condor"        " $5. 

Best  fourteen  carat  gold,  and  pens  warranted. 

Caution  to  those  Remitting  Money. — Don't 
depend  upon  the  adhesive  matter  on  the  envelopes; 
always  use  a  wafer  in  addition. 


GODEY'S   ARM-CHAIR. 
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Cosmopolitan  Art  Association.— We  refer  to  the 
advertisement  ol  this  institution  on  our  cover.  Mr. 
<•  s.  Jones  has  been  appointed  agent,  and  he  lias 
very  wisely  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  oUice  ol  the 
Lady's  Book,  being  the  moat  central  position  in  the  city, 
and  theotliceof  Godey's  Lady's  Book  is  known  through- 
out  the  Union.  Orders  inclosing  the  money  sent  to  him 
i-irany  of  the  magazines  mentioned  in  the  advertisement, 
will  he  attended  to  at  once,  and  the  works  promptly 
forwarded,  as  he  will  always  be  on  the  spot  to  attend  to 
all  orders. 

Address  George  S.  Jones,  office  of  Godey's  Lady's 
Book,  Philadelphia. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  far-famed  "  Genoa 
Crucifix,"  carved  from  a  single  block  of  ivory,  the 
original  cost  of  which  was  $10,000,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  "  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association"  for  the  second 
annual  collection. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  remarkable  work  of 
art,  which  was  exhibited  in  this  country  several  years 
since,  is  from  the  hands  of  a  self-taught  monk  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Genoa,  Italy,  who,  believing 
himself  inspired,  labored  for  four  years  in  his  solitary 
cell,  secluded  from  the  world,  frequently  devoting  twenty 
or  thirty  hours  continuously  to  labor  and  prayer,  with- 
out sleep  or  food.  The  result  is  the  statue  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, which  is  now  regarded  by  all  who  behold  it  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  human  genius. 

Poems  by  Augustus  Duganne. — We  have  seen 
some  of  the  proof  sheets  of  these  poems,  and  they  are 
splendid  specimens  of  type  work,  on  beautiful  paper.  It 
wiU  be,  when  completed,  the  prettiest  volume  of  poems 
ever  issued  from  the  American  press.  Duganne  is  one 
of  the  finest  poets  in  the  country;  he  writes  with  vigor, 
and  his  poems  abound  with  beautiful  thoughts,  well  ex- 
pressed. We  sincerely  wish  a  large  and  extended  sale 
for  his  works,  and  all  who  cherish  a  wish  to  encourage 
a  native  author  of  such  rare  merit  will  purchase  the 
work. 

The  Olive-leaf  Circle. — We  cannot  do  a  better 
service  to  the  publisher  than  to  publish  the  card  that 
accompanied  this  presentation  to  us,  cheerfully  recom- 
mending them  to  the  public  : — 

"  The  Olive- Leaf  Circle  of  New  York  have  published 
a  collection  of  little  stories  for  children,  inculcating  love 
and  kindness.  They  are  laboring  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  solicit  the  aid  of  the  press  in  the  cause. 
The  New  York  Olive  Leaflets  are  sold  at  ten  cents  a 
packet  of  sixty  leaflets,  and  are  deposited  with 

S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  261  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  and 
G.  W.  Taylor,  corner  of  6th  and  Cherry  Sts.  Philad." 

Vert  Good  Advice  in  a  Homely  Business  Wat. 
— "  Be  sure,"  says  an  exchange,  "  to  marry  a  woman 
that  will  help  you  instead  of  being  a  burden.  In  mer- 
cantile phrase,  '  get  a  piece  of  calico  that  will  wash.'  " 

Good  Prices  for  the  "  Lady's  Book."— A  corre- 
spondent writes :  "  I  have  always  taken  the  '  Lady's 
Book'  from  the  expressman,  but  sometimes  miss  them. 
I  had  to  pay  $2  for  the  March  number,  and  $1  for  the 
May  number.  I  have  now  concluded  to  try  head- 
quarters." 

See  advertisement  on  cover  of  "  Summer  Beverages," 
and  "  Magic  Copying  Paper." 

32» 


Youn  lady  is  decidedly  right.  We  wish  tome  of  our 
editorial  brethren  had  wives  thai  would  also  prompt 

them  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  them  are  alighting  us 
dreadfully,  all  for  the  want  of  such  prompting  as  the 
editor  of  the  Vermont  "  Sentinel''  receive* ;  hear  him: — 
"Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  March. — Our  lady 
gays  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  neglected  to  notice 
this  number.  She  pronounces  the  patterns  it  contains, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  attractive  miscellany  and  beautiful 
embellishments,  worth  twice  the  subscription  price." 

The  California  "Christian  Advocate"  says:  "An 
intelligent  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  whose  little  boy 
was  beginning  to  swear,  anxious  to  express  to  her  child 
her  horror  of  profanity,  hit  upon  the  novel  process  of 
washing  out  his  mouth  with  soapsuds  whenever  he 
swore.  It  was  an  effectual  cure.  The  boy  understood 
his  mother's  sense  of  the  corruption  of  an  oath,  which, 
with  the  taste  of  the  suds,  produced  the  desired  result." 
The  practice,  if  universally  adopted,  would  raise  the 
price  of  soap. 

A  Bride's  Dress. — From  an  account  of  a  late  mar- 
riage, we  clip  the  following :  "  The  bride  wore  a  rich 
white  satin  dress,  trimmed  with  magnificent  Brussels 
lace  flounces,  a  veil  of  the  same  materiel  being  thrown  over 
the  head.  A  wreath  of  orange-blossoms,  with  emerald 
and  diamond  necklace  and  ear-rings,  completed  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  bridal  costume.  The  bridesmaids 
wore  white  muslin  dresses,  and  glace  silk  scarfs,  and 
white  tulle  bonnets,  with  bunches  of  pink  roses." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  patterns  for  Rachel 
dress  and  cloak,  received  from  the  very  extensive  pat- 
tern and  children's  clothing  establishment  of  Mrs.  Su- 
plee.  We  will  furnish  patterns  of  the  full  dress  for 
$1  75,  and  of  the  cioak  for  $1  60. 

Rachel  Dress. — Dress  of  solid  colored  silk;  the 
pyramids  of  velvet  or  satin;  bands  of  narrow  black 
velvet  to  be  thrown  across,  fastened  on  each  side  with 
small  buttons  to  match  the  pyramids.  Basque  bodies 
still  continue  to  be  worn,  as  they  are  decidedly  the  most 
becoming  for  the  ensuing  fall  and  winter. 

Rachel  Cloak. — Cloak  of  brown  cloth,  made  to  fit 
the  form  in  the  back,  with  strings  inside  to  tie  around 
the  waist ;  pyramids  of  velvet,  edged  with  Tom  Pouce 
fringe,  the  entire  cloak  to  be  finished  with  a  fringe  four 
inches  wide,  with  deep  heading. 

Our  Fashion  Editor  will  furnish  any  of  the  following 

at  the  prices  affixed  : — 

Ladies'  Cloaks,  -       -       -    $1  10 

do.      Mantles,         ...         56 
do.      Full  Dresses,  -      1  37>£ 

do.      Basques,         -  75 

do.      Dress  Bodies,  75 

do.      Sleeves,  -  31 

do.      Aprons,  -  31 

Children's  Dresses,         -       -       -         66to$l  10 
do.      Basques,         -  66 

do.      Paletots,         -  66 

do.      Jackets,  -        -       -         31  to  56 

do.      Overcoats,     ...         66 
do.      Pants,    -  31 

do.      Aprons,  ...         31 

cut  in  tissue  paper,  and  trimmed  as  to  be  made,  or  any 

of  the  patterns  of  cloaks  in  this  or  any  other  number  of 

the  "  Book." 
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Testimony  to  Arthur's  Patent  Self-sealing 
Cans: — 

"  We  have  used  for  some  time,  and  are  still  using, 
both  at  the  Girard  and  La  Pierre  Houses,  ARTHUR'S 
PATENT  SKU'-sKALlNG  CANS,  tor  putting  up  fresh 
fruits,  tomatoes,  Sic.,  and  And  them,  in  all  respects,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purpose.  They  seal  easily  and 
perfectly,  only  requiring  the  lid  to  be  heated,  and  pressed 
into  an  adhesive  cement,  and  possess  many  advantages 
over  all  other  cans  that  we  have  seen.  For  hotels  and 
private  families,  they  afford  the  readiest  means  of  secur- 
ing the  luxury  of  summer  fruits  and  vegetables  for  win- 
ter use  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  Having  tried  and 
proved  them,  we  can  speak  confidently  of  their  value." 

Presburv  &  Billings, 
"  Proprietors  of  the  Girard  and  La  Pierre  Houses,  Phil." 

Cure  for  a  Rattlesnake-bite.— The  Madison 
(Wis.)  "Journal"  contains  the  following:  "We  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Ward  that  the  child  of  Mr.  White,  that 
was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  last  winter,  has  recovered. 
The  remedy  used  is  so  simple,  and  attainable  by  every 
one,  that  it  ought  to  be  generally  known.  The  hand 
which  was  bitten,  and  arm,  were  enveloped  in  a  poultice 
of  moistened  ashes  ;  and  the  child  was  made  to  drink 
freely  of  whiskey-punch." 

Ladies'  Trains. — A  correspondent  of  one  of  our 
papers  writes  from  Paris :  "  You  may  recollect  that 
ladies'  trains  were  re-established  last  year  for  court- 
dresses.  These  trains  are  very  stiff  and  voluminous 
affairs,  and  very  easy  to  rumple;  they  take  up  as  much 
room  in  a  carriage,  or  anywhere  else,  as  three  or  four 
people.  The  lady,  therefore,  who  is  going  to  pay  her 
respects  to  their  imperial  majesties,  is  obliged,  first  of 
all,  to  put  her  husband,  or  whoever  the  accompanying 
man  may  be,  upon  the  box ;  even  then  she  cannot  sit 
down  in  the  carriags  without '  mussing'  her  accoutre- 
ments. So  she  does — what  do  you  suppose ! — krwel  all 
the  way  on  the  front  seat,  or  on  a  stool  between  the  two 
seats.  It  must  be  worth  something  to  see  an  empress 
'at  home.'  " 

Reverence  Old  Age.— Bow  low  the  head,  boy;  do 
reverence  to  the  old  man.  The  vicissitudes  of  life  have 
changed  the  round,  merry  face  to  the  worn  visage  before 
you.  Once  that  heart  beat  with  aspirations,  crushed  by 
disappointment,  as  yours  are  perhaps  destined  to  be; 
once  that  form  stalked  proudly  through  the  gay  scenes 
of  pleasure,  the  beau  ideal  of  grace ;  now  the  hand  of 
Time  has  warped  that  figure,  and  destroyed  the  noble 
carriage.  He  has  lived  the  dream  very  near  through  ; 
the  time  to  awake  is  at  hand,  yet  his  eye  kindles  at  old 
deeds  of  daring,  and  the  hand  takes  a  firm  grasp  at  the 
staff.  Bow  low  the  head,  as  you  would  in  your  old  age 
be  reverenced. 

A  Beautiful  Thought. — "  When  I  gaze  into  the 
stars,  they  look  down  upon  me  with  pity  from  their 
serene  and  silent  spaces,  like  eyes  glistening  with  tears 
over  the  little  lot  of  man.  Thousands  of  generations, 
all  as  noisy  as  our  own,  have  been  swallowed  by  time, 
and  there  remains  no  record  of  them  any  more ;  yet 
Arcturus  and  Orion,  Sirius  and  the  Pleiades,  are  still 
shining  in  their  courses,  clear  and  young  as  when  the 
Shepherd  first  noted  them  from  the  plain  of  Shinar ! 
What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue." 


A  MARniAOE.— At  the  evening  reception  at  the  Tui- 
leries  in  honor  of  a  marriage,  the  Empress  wore  a  dress 
of  pink  and  silver  brocade,  the  corsage  covered  by  tnm- 
minpB  of  blonde,  figured  with  a  pattern  in  silver,  ana 
fixed  by  agraffes  formed  of  a  large  amethyst  set  round 
with  diamonds.  The  dress  of  the  Princess  Mathilde 
consisted  of  maize-color  velvet.  The  skirt  to  the  height 
of  the  knees  was  thickly  sprigged  with  topazes,  sur- 
rounded with  blue  enamel,  and  set  in  the  form  of  flow- 
ers. The  corsage  was  adorned  with  ornaments  of  the 
name  kind.  The  Princess  wore  in  her  hair  a  diadem 
formed  of  large  topazes  and  blue  enamel. 

A  much  admired  dress  worn  at  one  of  the  balls,  in 
honor  of  the  marriage,  consisted  of  white  organdy,  and 
had  two  jupes;  the  upper  one  raised  on  one  side  by  a 
wreath  of  white  lilac,  one  end  of  which  was  fixed  at  the 
waist  under  a  waistband  of  white  silk.  In  the  corsage 
was  worn  a  bouquet  of  lilac,  and  in  the  hair  a  dtim- 
wreath  of  lilac,  placed  above  the  plait  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  nearly  concealing  it. 

The  bride's  dress  consisted  of  white  silk,  covered  with 
Honiton  lace  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  lace  jupe  was 
in  the  form  of  a  double  tunic;  the  upper  one  being 
gathered  up  on  each  side  by  magnificent  agraffes  of 
pearls.  The  corsage,  high  and  fitting  close  to  the  figure, 
was  covered  with  Honiton  lace,  and  closed  from  the 
throat  to  the  point  in  front  of  the  waist  by  a  row  of  large 
pearls,  set  in  the  form  of  buttons.  A  small  collar  of 
Honiton  lace,  which  turned  over  the  corsage,  was 
fastened  in  front  of  the  throat  by  a  pearl  brooch.  The 
sleeves  were  of  silk  covered  with  Honiton,  and  trimmed 
with  two  deep  frills  of  lace,  the  frills  being  looped  up  in 
the  inside  of  the  arm  by  agraffes  of  pearls,  like  those 
employed  in  gathering  up  the  jupe.  A  bouquet  of  orange- 
blossom  was  fixed  in  front  of  the  corsage  by  a  pearl 
brooch.  The  coiffure  consisted  of  a  wreath  of  jasmine, 
roses,  and  orange-blossom.  A  scarf  of  rich  Honiton 
lace,  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head  by  a  pearl  tie, 
descended  in  graceful  folds  over  the  dress. 

Epigrams  : — 

on  a  pale  lady  with  a  red-nosed  husband. 
Whence  comes  it  that  in  Clara's  face 
The  lily  only  has  its  placet 
Is  is  because  the  absent  rose 
Has  gone  to  paint  her  husband's  nosel 

TO   A   BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  LADY   WHO   SPOKE    IN 
PRAISE   OF   LIBERTY. 

Freedom  you  teach ;  so,  burning  to  be  free, 
Adieu,  lest  I  should  be  enslaved  by  thee. 

The  "  Worcester  Spy,"  in  speaking  of  the  History  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  just  published  by  Samuel 
Rowles  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  says : — 

"  We  consider  this  History  of  Western  Massachusetts 
to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  comparatively  few 
standard  local  histories  which  have  been  written  in 
New  England.  The  author's  description  of  the  migra- 
tions o'f  the  original  English  colonists,  of  their  pioneer 
labors,  of  their  early  settlements  and  simple  social 
economy,  of  their  courage  and  self-reliance,  are  graphic 
and  forcible.  Mr.  Holland's  vigorous  imagination, 
aided  by  a  free  and  vigorous  style,  enables  him  to  pre- 
sent to  us  bold  pictures  of  the  gray  fathers  of  New 
England,  as  they  dotted  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
with  fair  villages,  and  reclaimed  from  the  red-skinned 
Nomad  the  dark  forest  and  green  valley." 
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Duties  of  an  Editor. — We  have  before  us  a  letter 
from  the  editor  of  an  Eastern  paper  (we  would  give  his 
name  if  we  thought  he  would  not  object),  in  which  he 
defines  gome  of  the  multifarious  duties  of  an  editor :  "  No 
periodical  do  I  deem  of  more  value  than  yours  to  the  house- 
hold ;  it  is  emphatically  a  home  work.  I  pledge  you  in 
caxi  sitcn',  a  bowl  of  which  this  hot  night  sits  before  me, 
that  the  notices  shall  be  better  sent  hereafter.  Think,  my 
dear  metropolitan  editor,  of  a  brother  quill  in  these  parts, 
when  money  is  hard,  and  lumber  sells  heavily  this  year, 
having  on  his  hands  the  whole  charge  of  a  daily  paper; 
one  hand  to  collect  the  money,  keep  the  books,  contract 
for  advertising,  write  the  leaders,  select  the  news,  make 
the  local  items,  acknowledge  the  bouquets,  attend  the 
horse  trots,  keep  a  run  of  the  markets,  act  as  occasional 
foreman,  read  the  proofs,  keep  a  finger  on  the  job  work, 
get  up  the  court  reports — think  of  our  doing  all  this,  that 
is,  half  doing  it,  and  I  know  you  will  not  wonder  that 
some  of  the  minor  courtesies  of  the  press  are  neglected." 

We  don't;  and  we  hope  that  the  "good  time  coming," 
that  he  speaks  of  in  another  portion  of  his  letter,  is  not 
far  off. 

Dresses  Worn  at  the  Late  Reception  by  the 
Queen  of  England. — Her  majesty  wore  a  train  of 
satin  in  alternate  stripes  of  light  blue  and  white,  the 
whole  embroidered  in  a  running  pattern  of  blue  and 
white  flowers,  trimmed  with  white  blonde  and  bouquets 
of  red,  white,  and  yellow  carnations.  The  petticoat  was 
white  satin,  trimmed  with  white  blonde  ;  bows  of  white 
satin  ribbon,  and  bouquets  of  carnations  to  match  the 
train  Her  majesty's  headdress  was  composed  of  dia- 
monds and  feathers. 

The  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz. 
— Train  of  blue  and  white  striped  moire  antique,  (rimmed 
with  point  lace  and  bows  of  white  satin  ribbon.  The 
petticoat,  of  blue  silk,  was  entirely  covered  with  white 
point  lace  ;  the  stomacher  of  the  dress  was  ornamented 
with  diamonds  and  pearls.  Her  royal  highness  wore  a 
pearl  diadem,  and  also  white  ostrich  feathers  and  lace 
lappets. 

Countess  Colloredo. — A  train  of  sky-blue  moire  an- 
tiqne,  richly  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace  and  satin  rib- 
bons, over  a  petticoat  of  sky-blue  glace  d'ltalie,  entirely 
covered  by  two  deep  flounces  of  Brussels  lace,  the  corsage 
trimmed  with  the  same,  and  diamonds  and  bows;  head- 
dress of  Brussels  lace,  and  bouquets  of  velvet  flowers  ; 
two  diadems  of  magnificent  diamonds  ;  court  plumes 
and  barbe ;  a  most  magnificent  collier  of  perles  fines 
and  diamonds. 

Duchess  of  Richmond. — Train  of  rich  violet  moire  an- 
tique, trimmed  with  fine  point  lace  ;  silver  ditto,  and 
noeuds  of  violet  and  silver  ribbon ;  petticoat  of  violet 
antique,  bouillons  of  violet  crape;  ditto  tunic,  trimmed 
with  fine  point  lace,  and  violet  and  silver  ribbons. 
Headdress,  point  lace  lappets,  violet  and  silver  plume  ; 
magnificent  tiara  of  diamonds;  stomacher  and  other 
ornaments  of  diamonds. 

Countess  of  Rosse. — Train  of  rich  gray  and  white  bro- 
cade, lined  with  white  glace,  and  trimmed  round  with 
Irish  point  lace  and  gray  satin  ribbons ;  petticoat  of 
white  glace  bouillon,  with  tulle,  and  trimmed  with  two 
deep  flounces  of  Irish  point  lace,  looped  with  wreaths 
of  scarlet  verbena  ;  headdress,  point  lappets,  plume,  and 
magnificent  diamond  ornaments. 

Viscountess  Boyne. — (Mourning)  presentation  costume, 
composed  of  train  and  corsage  of  rich  white  poult  de 
soie,  lined  with  glace,  and  trimmed  with  crape,  ribbon, 


and  fringe,  with  bouquets  of  white  lilac ;  petticoat  of 
white  crape,  with  three  flounces,  trimmed  with  ribbon, 
fringe,  and  lilacs,  over  rich  while  silk  slip;  headdress, 
feathers,  lilacs,  and  erape  lappeta ;  ornaments,  diamonds. 

Lady  Churchill. — CoBtume.de  cour,  composed  of  a  train 
of  rich  white  glace,  lined  in  jonquille  glace,  most  elegantly 
trimmed  with  jonquille  ribbon  ;  corsage  to  correspond, 
with  rich  point  lace,  and  bouquet  of  white  water-1  U 
skirts  of  white  tulle  over  white  glace,  trimmed  with  rib- 
bons, and  covered  with  the  Bame  costly  point  lace,  looped 
up  with  agraffes  of  white  water-lilies  ;  coiffure  of  ostrich 
feathers,  point  lace  lappets,  and  a  profusion  of  diamonds. 

Lady  Lovat. — Train  of  gray  and  black  brocaded  silk, 
lined  with  gray  glace;  petticoat  of  gray  glace,  flounced 
and  trimmed  with  a  deep  border  of  black  lace ;  head- 
dress, feathers  and  black  lace  lappets  ;  ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Lady  Stafford. — Court  costume,  composed  of  train  and 
corsage  of  rich  black  poult  de  soie  glace,  lined  with  silk, 
and  trimmed  with  bouillons  of  tulle,  satin  ribbon,  and 
fringe;  petticoat  of  rich  black  glace,  with  black  lace 
flounces,  satin  ribbon,  and  fringe ;  headdress,  black  lace 
and  velvet,  white  feathers,  and  rich  point-lace  lappets; 
ornaments,  diamonds. 

Lady  Hawke. — Train  of  white  satin,  lined  with  glace, 
and  trimmed  with  Honiton  lace;  petticoat  of  tulle  over 
glace,  flounced  with  Honiton  lace,  and  trimmed  with 
bouquets  of  Egyptian  water-lilies,  and  bows  of  satin 
ribbon ;  headdress,  feathers,  and  lace  lappets ;  orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

Lady  Mostyn. — Train  of  maize  Gothic  moire,  lined 
with  glace,  and  trimmed  with  blonde  ;  petticoat  of  tulle 
over  glace,  trimmed  with  ruches,  and  looped  with  bou- 
quets of  variegated  azaleas ;  headdress,  feathers,  and 
veil ;  ornaments,  diamonds. 

Lady  Louisa  Moncrieffe. —  Court  train  of  rich  amber 
moire  antique,  lined  with  white  glace,  and  trimmed 
round  with  Brussels  lace  and  bows  of  satin  ribbon;  cor- 
sage to  correspond  ;  petticoat  of  handsome  Brussels  lace 
over  white  glace,  ornamented  with  bouquets  of  cerise 
and  white  azaleas.  Headdress,  a  wreath  of  azaleas, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  lappets  ;  ornaments,  consisting  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  turquoise. 

Lady  Augusta  Seymour. — A  robe  de  cour,  composed  of 
a  train  and  corsage  of  rich  black  moire  antique,  trimmed 
with  fine  guipure  lace  and  bouillons  of  tulle ;  a  petti- 
coat, composed  of  a  rich  black  glace,  trimmed  en  tablier 
with  fine  guipure  lace  and  ruchings  of  ribbon ;  headdress, 
lappets,  feathers,  and  diamonds. 

Hair  Ornaments. — Ladies  wishing  hair  made  into 
bracelets,  pins  (which  are  very  beautiful),  necklaees, 
or  ear-rings,  can  be  accommodated  by  our  Fashion 
Editor.  A  very  large  number  of  orders  have  recently 
been  filled,  and  the  articles  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  give  the  prices  at  which  we  will  send  these  beau- 
tiful articles  : — 

Breast-pins,  from  $4  to  $12. 

Ear-rings,  from  $-1  50  to  $10. 

Bracelets,  from  $3  to  $15. 

Rings,  from  $1  60  to  $3. 

Necklaces,  from  $6  to  $15. 

Fob-chains,  from  $4  to  $8. 

Ael  the  patterns  in  this  number  can  be  copied  by 
using  our  "  magic  copying-paper"  (see  advertisement 
on  cover). 
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Tomato  Preserves. — Take  the  round  yellow  variety 
as  soon  as  ripe,  scald  and  peel ;  then  to  seven  pounds 
of  tomatoes  add  seven  pounds  of  white  sugar,  and  let 
them  stand  over  night.  Take  the  tomatoes  out  of  the 
sugar,  and  boil  the  syrup,  removing  the  scum.  Put  in 
the  tomatoes,  and  boil  gently  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes; 
remove  the  fruit  again  and  boil  until  the  syrup  thickens. 
On  cooling,  put  the  fruit  into  jars  and  pour  the  syrup 
over  it,  and  add  a  few  slices  of  lemon  to  each  jar,  and 
you  will  have  something  to  please  the  taste  of  the  most 
fastidious. 

Never  Satisfied. — The  Chattanooga,  (Tenn.)  "Ad- 
vertiser" of  Saturday  last,  says  :  "Every  day  for  several 
weeks  we  have  had  rain.  The  fears  now  entertained 
by  the  farmer  are  that  the  corn  will  be  so  large  that  he 
eannot  gather  it." 

To  Preserve  Fruits  without  Sugar  or  Vine- 
gar.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  butler  to  J.  Thorne,  Esq.,  of  Mawbey  House, 
South  Lambeth,  obtained  a  medal  for  preserving  dam- 
eons,  greengage  plums,  goosberries,  rhubarb,  cherries, 
black  and  red  currants,  raspberries,  and  mulberries — all 
without  Bugar  or  vinegar.  The  specimens  exhibited 
were  as  plump  and  transparent  as  when  first  gathered. 
They  were  preserved  as  follows  :  Pick  the  fruit  from 
the  stalks  ;  put  them  into  the  bottles.  Put  one  drachm 
of  alum  into  four  gallons  of  boiling  water;  let  it  stand 
till  it  is  cold  ;  then  fill  the  bottles  with  this  liquor,  bung 
them  tight,  put  them  into  a  copper  of  cold  water  and 
heat  to  176  degrees  ;  and  then  tie  them  over  with  blad- 
der and  seal  them. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
I  have  received  the  bracelet  you  sent  me,  and  how 
perfectly  beautiful   it  is,   and  how  cheap !    I  did  not 
think  it  possible  that  hair  could  be  made  to  look  so 
well.— M.  E.  R. 

I  have  received  the  necklace  and  think  it  perfectly 
beautiful.  It  could  not  have  been  fashioned  to  please 
rne  better.     I  am  greatly  indebted  to  your  courtesy. — V. 

The  following  passage  at  puns  took  place  some  time 
since  between  the  present  Attorney-general  of  the  U.  S., 
Cushing,  and  Miss  Gould,  the  authoress.  We  think 
Cushing  has  rather  the  best  of  it : — 

MISS  GOULD'S  EPIGRAM  ON  CUSHING. 

"  Lay  aside,  all  ye  dead, 
For  in  the  next  bed 
Reposes  the  body  of  Cushing  ; 

He  has  crowded  his  way 

Through  the  world,  as  they  say, 
And,  even  though  dead,  will  be  pushing." 

HIS  RESPONSE. 

"  Here  lies  one  whose  wit, 

Without  wounding,  couid  hit 
(And  green  be  the  turf  that 's  above  her) ; 
Having  sent  every  beau 
To  the  regions  below, 
She  has  gone  down  herself  for  a  lover." 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

Good  Advice  : — 
"  When  you  rise  from  your  dinner  as  light  as  before, 
'Tis  a  sign  you  have  eat  just  enough,  and  no  more." 


A  blundering  compositor,  in  Retting  up  the  toast 
"  Woman,  without  her  man  would  be  a  savage,"  got 
the  punctuation  in  the  wrong  place,  which  Blade  it  read: 
"  Woman,  without  her  man,  would  be  a  savage."  The 
mistake  was  not  discovered  until  the  editors  wile  un- 
dertook to  read  the  proof. 

Atheism. — There  is  no  being  eloquent  for  Atheism. 
In  that  exhausted  receiver  the  mind  cannot  use  ita 
wings,  the  clearest  proof  that  it  is  out  of  its  element. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  any  useful  receipts  of 
any  kind  that  our  correspondents  have  tried,  and  know 

to  be  good. 

% 

Leavensworth,  S.  C. 
I  have  often  heard  of  Mrs.  Hale's  "  Cookery  Book," 
but  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it  until  lately. 
I  like  it  very  much,  and  herewith  remit  you  one  dol- 
lar for  it,  and  heartly  recommend  it  to  every  lady  of 
pure  taste. — A.  J.  D. 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

"  Mrs.  D.  R.  T."— Sent  bonnet,  by  Adams  &  Co.  20th. 

«'  T.  A.  W."— Sent  hair  bracelet  23d. 

"Mrs.  A.  S.  O."— Sent  pattern  for  breakfast-caps  23d. 

"  Miss  J.  H." — Sent  pattern  for  antimacassar  23d. 

"  Mrs.  V.  A." — Sent  material  for  paper  flowers  23d. 

"  Mrs.  A.  V.  V."— Sent  hair  necklace  24th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  C.  D."— Sent  paints,  &.c.  27th. 

"  Miss.  E.  R.  S." — Sent  bonnet  by  Kinsley's  express. 

"  Nicholas  Hicks."— Your  letter  is  at  hand,  but  where 
do  you  live?  Your  letter  has  neither  date  nor  post- 
mark. 

"  M.  N.  R."— Sent  hair  rings  3d. 

"  Mrs.  M.  P.  B."— Sent  hair  necklace  and  two  brace- 
lets 3d. 

"C.  M.  R."— Sent  pattern  4th. 

"  Miss  M.  J.  J." — Sent  cotton  and  patterns  6th. 

"  Miss  J.  B."— Sent  bonnet  by  Adams  &  Co.  6th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  A.  N.  " — Sent  pattern  for  breakfast-cap  6th. 

"  Miss  H.  McR."— Sent  pattern  for  front  of  skirt  6th. 

"  Miss  E.  F." — Sent  mantilla  by  Kinsley's  express  6th. 

"  Mrs.  S.  L.  F."— Sent  bonnet  by  Adams  &  Co.  6th. 

"  Mrs.  F.  A.  N." — Sent  hair  bracelet  and  pin  7th. 

"  Mrs.  C.  J.  H." — Sent  your  articles  by  mail  7th. 

"  Miss  M.  D.  C."— Sent  hair  ear-rings  7th. 

"  R  S.  B."— Sent  Rapp's  gold  pen  8th. 

"Blanche."— See  page  271,  Sept.  number,  "Lady's 
Book."  Are  glad  to  hear  you  were  so  successful  with 
the  toilet  cushion. 

"  Miss  D.  R."— Commence  at  once,  when  helped. 

"  Mrs.  C.  P.  M."— Sent  embroidery  patterns  for  front 
of  skirt,  and  infant's  dress,  and  nursery  basket  11th. 

"  Sissy." — Sent  hair  ear-rings  11th. 

"  Miss  T.  C.  M.  "—Sent  hair  ring  11th. 

"  Mrs.  B.  H.  A."— Sent  a  complete  set  of  embroidery 
for  caps,  collars,  and  chemisettes  11th. 

"  Mrs.  C.  M.  K."— Sent  embroidery  pattern  for  in- 
fant's bib  and  cap  11th. 
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"  H.  P.,  Pekin,  111."— You  did  not  send  answer  to 
charade. 

"  A  Subscriber." — That  gloss  is  given  by  an  iron 
made  expressly  for  the  pur[Jose ;  the  price  of  Uiem  is 
$150. 

"  Harriet  S."— They  are  not  worn  here  now,  and  we 
cannot  procure  a  pattern. 

"  Mrs.  L.  O.  V."— Don't  introduce,  unless  you  know 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  both  parties — better  inquire. 

"  Lina,  of  Locust  Grove." — In  answer  to  your  first 
question — He  has  got  it,  and  how  are  you  to  prevent 
him  from  keeping  it  1  but  he  ought  to  give  it  up,  if  you 
seriously  demand  it  of  him.  Answer  to  second  ques- 
tion— It  is  perfectly  proper  if  there  are  no  gentlemen  of 
the  house  present. 

"  Mrs.  A.  L.  P."— Sent  embroidery  pattern  for  infant's 
bib. 

"  Mrs.  C.  D.  S.»— Sent  patterns  13th. 

"Magic  paper." — We  send  away  so  many  packages 
of  this  that  we  cannot  record  them,  as  each  month 
would  fill  a  page. 

"  Miss  M.  M.  C."— Sent  collar  13th. 

"  Mrs.  R.  M.  S." — Sent  embroidery  pattern  for  in- 
fant's cap  and  bib. 

"  L'Aimee."— Sent  hair  bracelet  by  Pacific  Express 
Company  13th. 

M  P.  P.  S." — Sent  hair  breast-pin  and  ear-rings  17th. 

"  J.  T.  C."— Sent  hair  ring  171  h. 

"  Miss  A.  V.  K." — Sent  patterns  of  embroidery  for 
sleeves  and  chemisettes  17th. 

"  Mrs.  D.  R." — Sent  embroidery  patterns  for  infant's 
caps  and  bibs  17th. 

"J.  A.  H.'*— Sent  pattern  18th. 

"  Miss  E.  D.  C."— Can  send  you  a  copy  of  "  Alone" 
for  $1  25. 

"  Mrs.  A.  B."— Sent  your  articles  by  mail  20th. 

"  O.  H.  P.  C."— Sent  patterns  20th. 

"  Miss  M.  E.  M."— Sent  bonnet  23d. 

"  Miss  R.  H.  O."— Sent  hair  ring,  bracelet,  and  neck- 
lace 23d. 

"  Miss  D.  V." — Sent  piano  by  transportation  line  23d. 

"  Violetta." — The  lady  cannot  act  in  the  matter;  but 
it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  ask  his  intentions 
through  a  near  relative  ;  but  if  the  lady  has  any  spirit 
she  would  refuse  herself  to  him,  when  he  calls — this 
will  bring  him  to  his  senses,  if  he  has  any. 

"  D.  W."— Sent  ring  23d. 

(£  cntrc- Sable  (ftossip. 

SUNDRIES. 

Evert  housekeeper  knows  how  convenient  an  entry 
this  is  in  one's  day-book,  especially  in  summing  up  the 
missing  sixpences  and  shillings  that  will  evaporate  in  a 
morning's  shopping.  It  allows  a  most  comprehensive 
range,  from  beef  to  starch,  from  butter  to  sewing-cotton ; 
let  us,  then,  finish  up  the  discussion  of  bed-furniture 
under  this  accommodating  inventory. 

In  summer,  it  is  customary  to  provide  only  the  sheets 
and  counterpane,  leaving  a  blanket  or  heavier  bed-cover 
folded  up  either  on  the  front  of  the  bed,  or  in  a  chair  by 
its  side,  to  use  at  convenience.  Marseilles  quilts  are 
most  in  vogue;  theyrange  from  $3  to  $10  in  price,  though 
they  may  be  found  more  costly  still,  and  are  either  plain 
white,  or  white  tinted  with  buff,  blue,  pink,  brown,  or 
green.  Sometimes  the  centre  piece  only  is  colored,  the 
border  being  white  ;  or  the  reverse,  a  plain  centre,  and 


colored  border.  White  counterpanes  are  the  most  ser- 
vui-  il.le,  unless  each  room  is  furnished  en  luite,  as  is 
now  so  much  the  fashion,  that  is,  the  curtains,  counter- 
pane, and  carpet  harmonizing  in  shade;  but  nothing 
could  be  less  agreeable  than  a  mixture  of  inharmonious 
tints. 

There  are  white  English  quilts,  costing  less,  which 
look  quite  as  neat  when  Marseilles  cannot  be  afforded, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  washed. 
Eor  summer  wear,  dimity  spreads  are  both  cheap  and 
convenient,  costing  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
and  washed  with  as  little  trouble  as  a  sheet,  being 
almost  as  light.  There  is  a  curtain  dimity  woven  in 
strips,  the  alternate  stripes  having  a  varied  figure. 
The  widest  of  these  makes  very  pretty  bed-covers,  two 
breadths  being  sufficient  for  a  narrow  bed,  three  for  a 
wide  one;  its  price  is  from  thirty  to  eighty  cents  ac- 
cordingly. This  also  is  tinted  or  plain  ;  there  is  a  third 
variety,  extremely  pretty  for  cottage  window-curtains. 
A  plain  shade  for  the  ground,  as  buff  or  blue,  with  a 
figure  in  some  dark,  rich  shade.  It  does  not  require  to 
be  lined,  as  does  chintz,  and  has  the  same  cheerful 
effect. 

Others,  again,  prefer  furniture  chintz  covers,  as  re- 
quiring less  care  and  washing.  The  old  style  of  valance 
is  rarely  seen,  and  bed-curtains,  if  used  at  all,  are  gene- 
rally arranged  by  a  professional  upholsterer,  in  some 
one  of  the  styles  given  in  our  notices  of  Mr.  Carryl's 
establisment  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Patchwork  quilts,  unless  in  silk,  are  rarely  seen  in 
cities,  the  glory  of  our  grandmothers  having  passed  away. 
"  Comforters,"  that  is  to  say,  two  widths  of  furniture- 
chintz,  with  a  layer  of  cotton  batting  between,  and 
tacked  together,  or  blankets,  are  used  for  winter  covers. 
Comforters  may  be  had  at  any  upholsterer's  from  $1  50 
to  $3,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  chintz,  which  is 
about  as  [cheap  as  they  can  be  made  at  home,  unless 
time  is  plenty ;  they  are  lighter  and  warmer  than  quilts. 

Blankets  range  from  three  to  thirty  dollars  a  pair,  the 
best  French  blankets  costing  that  extravagant  amount. 
A  good  pair  of  fine  wide  English  blankets  ranges  from 
six  to  ten  dollars,  according  to  the  width  ;  they  are  the 
warmest  and  most  comfortable  of  all  bed-covers,  and, 
if  well  taken  care  of,  will  last  two  generations. 

A    SCHOOL    OF    LIFE, 

Is  the  title  of  an  earnest,  single-hearted  little  volume 
by  the  daughter  of  Mary  Howitt,  which  we  commend  to 
our  circle  for  reading  and  discussion,  for  it  is  far  more 
suggestive  than  any  tale  we  have  laid  hands  upon  for 
many  a  day.  Here  is  the  heading  of  a  chapter  by  the 
mother  of  the  young  authoress,  a  thought  for  all  children 
in  t  he  nursery,  or  in  the  great  school- room  of  the  world : — 

"Ah,  children!  children!  never  grieve  those  you  love; 
never  lose  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  kindness  to  those 
you  love ;  never  give  way  to  bitterness  or  hardness,  else 
you  will  lay  up  a  punishment  for  yourselves,  which  will 
pursue  you  as  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  !" 

And,  again,  Anna  Mary  Howitt  reads  a  lesson  for  the 
mothers,  to  whose  keeping  the  treasures  of  pure,  un- 
stained hearts  and  minds  are  committed  : — 

"  We  must  rear  up  these  children  that  they  may  be- 
come worthy  denizens  of  a  yet  more  beautiful,  more 
perfect  world.  We  must  always  treat  them  as  little 
angels  ;  and  as  they  sit  upon  their  little  benches,  far 
down  in  the  lowest  forms  of  the  great  School  of  Life,  let 
us  seek — we,  the  elder  scholars — so  to  teach  and  train 
!     their  innocent  hearts  that,  in  later  years,  the  Great 
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Schoolmaster  may  not  have  to  whip  and  buffet  them  as 
he  haB  had  to  do  with  us,  his  disobedient  scholars." 

And  here  is  a  scrap  of  the  ever  gentle  and  loving 
Herbert,  fitly  prefacing  another  chapter  : — 

"  Throw  away  thy  rod  ; 
Throw  away  thy  wrath, 

Oh,  my  God  I 
Take  the  gentle  path ; 
Uh,  let  wrath  remove  ! 
Love  will  do  the  deed, 

For  with  love 
Stony  hearts  will  bleed." 

ISLE    OF    WIGHT. 

We  clip  the  following  bit  of  description  from  a  fugitive 
travelling  epistle,  as  giving  the  most  correct  picture  of 
this  "  Garden  of  England"  we  have  ever  met  with.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Queen's  home  palace,  "  Osborne," 
is  situated  there  : — 

"  The  ride  across  the  island  is  as  beautiful  as  you  can 
imagine,  enough  in  itself  to  cure  a  man  of  ordinary  ills. 
The  rich  English  farms  and  meadows,  like  so  many 
gardens,  stretching  on  either  6ide,  bordered  with  trim 
hedges  of  hawthorn,  now  just  bursting  into  blossom  ; 
the  green  lanes  through  which  we  drove,  lined  with 
graceful  elms,  arched  over  our  heads  ;  the  thatched  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry,  and  the  turreted  castle  of  '  my 
Lord,'  mantled  with  thick  covering  of  ivy,  which  seems 
here  most  luxuriant,  all  presented  a  scene  of  quiet  beauty 
and  richness,  that  to  my  eye,  which  had  been  resting  on 
London  tiles  for  two  weeks,  was  most  grateful. 

"  I  doubt  if  anything  more  beautiful  than  this  country 
life  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  hawthorn  blossom,  can 
be  found  in  any  country.  This  island  is  called  the '  Gar- 
den of  England,'  and  these  little  invalid  resorts  upon  its 
southern  coast  are  its  choicest  parterres.  They  are  the 
most  romantic  little  hamlets  built  in  among  the  cliffs, 
sheltered  by  high  hills  from  the  north  and  east  winds, 
which  are  Buch  a  curse  to  England — and  exposed  only 
upon  the  South.  The  climate  is  so  mild  that  shrubs 
a-nd  flowers  flourish  here  in  the  greatest  luxuriance. 
The  magnolia,  the  fig-tree,  and  even  the  fuchsia,  grow- 
ing to  great  Bize  and  hardihood.  The  houses,  which  are 
mostly  fancy  cottages  and  villas,  are  perched  here  and 
there  in  retired  nooks,  with  winding  paths  that  reach 
them  from  the  neighboring  cliffs.  Everything  seems 
done  with  an  eye  to  the  picturesque ;  and  the  attempt 
has  been  most  successful.  A  scene  of  wilder  beauty 
can  hardly  be  imagined  than  is  to  be  found  along  the 
coast  from  Bonchurch  to  Ventnor,  both  communities  of 
invalids,  during  the  winter  months  more  especially." 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Mrs.  J."— There  is  no  such  name  as  "  Adamissa" 
in  common  use.  It  occurs  in  the  novel  of  "  Inheritance," 
where  a  worldly  woman  is  desirous  of  securing  the  pro- 
perty of  an  eccentric  "  Uncle  Adam,"  and  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  a  child  be  so  named  for  him. 

"  Martha  L."  will  find  a  mention  of  "  Cat  Clocks" 
in  Hue's  "  Chinese  Empire."  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
peasants  are  accustomed  to  tell  the  noon  hour  from  the 
narrowing  and  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  pussey's  eyes  ; 
they  are  said  to  be  drawn  down  to  a  hair's  width  pre- 
cisely at  twelve  o'clock. 

"  Alice." — At  the  North,  morning  visits  from  gentle- 
men are  not  considered  quite  a  la  mode,  except  in  the 
case  of  intimate  friends,  or  among  the  frivolous  part  of 


the  fashionable  community.  Gentlemen  are  supposed 
to  have  business  to  attend  to  before  dinner,  and  ladies 
their  shopping  or  domestic  duties.  A  married  lady,  re- 
ceiving morning  visits  from  single  gentlemen,  is  liable 
to  remark,  and  even  censure.  In  case  of  a  young  lady, 
it  is  generally  considered  a  token  of  engagement. 

"  Mrs.  S.,"  of  Atlanta.— We  would  not  advise  the 
purchase  of  mosaics.  The  fashion  has  had  its  day  ;  at 
least,  the  height  of  the  style  has  passed,  though  many 
will  continue  to  wear  them. 

"Madaline." — A  hat  from  Alexandrine  may  be 
ordered  through  Lawson,  of  New  York. 

"  The  School-room." — We  are  far  from  condemning 
novel  reading;  an  excess,  or  the  indulgence  of  a  taste 
for  high-wrought  fiction,  exclusive  of  other  reading,  is 
what  we  discountenance.  A  pure,  healthful  fiction, 
such  as  "  Heart's-ease,"  "  Alone,"  or  "  Leaves  from  a 
Family  Journal,"  is  a  charming  recreation ;  the  only 
danger,  then,  is  in  making  pleasure  a  business  instead 
of  a  relaxation. 

"  Rosedale." — A  circle  of  lime  or  chalk  is  said  to 
repel  the  encroachments  of  ants  from  any  plants. 

"  Mrs.  S.  J.  T."— We  cannot  replace  the  Bohemian 
Goblet  without  sending  abroad,  but  offer  the  following 
receipt  to  reunite  the  broken  vase  if  all  preserved  : — 

A  Cement  which,  is  Colorless  and  Transparent. — Melt  a 
little  isinglass  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water ;  warm  the  mixture  gently  over  a  moderate 
fire.  When  mixed,  by  thoroughly  melting,  it  will  form 
a  transparent  glue,  which  will  reunite  broken  glass  so 
firmly  and  nicely  that  the  joining  will  scarcely  be  per- 
ceptible. 

"  Mrs.  Edward  P.,"  of  Alabama. — Cameos  are  of 
two  descriptions,  those  cut  in  stone,  and  those  cut  in 
shell.  The  value  of  the  cameo  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  stone  as  well  as  on  the  quality  of  the  work;  the 
stones  most  prized  at  the  present  time  are  the  oriental 
onyx  and  the  sardonyx.  Except  on  the  best  stones  of 
these  two  kinds,  no  good  artist  will  now  bestow  his  time. 
A  stone  cameo  of  good  brooch  size,  of  two  colors,  artist- 
ically wrought,  may  be  worth  from  $50  to  $100.  The 
shell  cameos  are  cut  from  large  shells  found  on  the 
African  and  Brazilian  coasts.  They  generally  show 
two  layers,  the  ground  being  either  a  pale  coffee-color, 
or  a  deep  reddish  orange ;  the  latter  is  preferred.  The 
subject  is  cut  with  little  steel  chisels  out  of  the  white 
portion  of  the  shell ;  a  fine  shell,  before  being  cut,  is 
worth  about  a  guinea.  Cameo  cutting  is  pursued  with 
most  success  in  Rome ;  the  Roman  artists  have  attained 
perfection  in  this  beautiful  art. 

Jet  si)  tons. 

NOTICE   TO   LADY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase 
of  jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance, 
the  Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter 
execute  commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with 
the  charge  of  a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  re- 
search required.  Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  mate- 
rials for  dresses,  jewelry,  envelopes,  hair-work,  wor- 
steds, children's  wardrobes,  Rapp°sgold  pens,  mantillas, 
and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  economy, 
as  well  as  taste ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last,  dis- 
tinct directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture, to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 
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No  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  money  is  first 
rrci'ircd.  HeAther  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  ac- 
countable for  losses  thai  may  occur  in  remitting. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompa- 
nied by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general 
style  of  the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice. 
Dress  goods  from  Levy's  or  Kvans  St  Co.'s ;  cloaks,  raan- 
till.us,  or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  61  Canal  Street,  New 
York ;  bonnets  from  T.  White  &.  Co.'s  ;  jewelry  from 
Warden's  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail 
here  govern  the  purchase  ;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be 
taken  back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction 
must  be  considered  final. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE 
FOR  OCTOBER. 

Fig.  Is/. — Walking-dress  of  black  taffeta,  the  skirt 
formed  of  one  deep  flounce,  headed  by  a  ruche  of  plaid 
taffeta  ribbon  of  bright  colors,  and  trimmed  by  bands  of 
the  same,  sewn  on  flat.  The  corsage  corresponds  in 
trimming,  the  front  being  arranged  en  ctvur,  that  is,  with 
ribbon  bretelles,  and  transverse  ruches  of  the  same. 
The  sleeves  are  cut  quite  straight,  short,  and  are  trimmed 
to  correspond.  Dress-bonnet  of  pink  taffeta,  blush  roses, 
and  blonde. 

Fig.  2d. — Evening-dress  of  white  Swiss  muslin,  with 
seven  flounces  of  moderate  width,  edged  by  needlework. 
Berthe  and  sleeves,  to  correspond,  on  a  plain  corsage, 
which  is  draped  above  the  berthe. 

Hair  arranged  in  flat  bandeaux,  surmounted  by  a 
braid.  Cache  peigne  of  black  roses,  with  drooping  buds 
and  foliage ;  a  single  rose,  with  foliage,  on  each  shoulder, 
and  as  a  bouquet  de  corsage. 

JUVENILE  FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig.  1st. — Dress  for  a  young  lady  of  fourteen.  The 
skirt  a  plaid  poplin,  worn  with  a  closely-fitting  basque; 
undersleeves,  with  loops  of  black  velvet  ribbon.  Drawn 
rose-colored  satin  hat,  the  braid  crossing  the  forehead 
inside  the  brim. 

Fig.  2d. — Pale  green  Bilk  evening-dress  of  a  young 
lady  of  the  same  age ;  hair  plaited  away  from  the  cheek, 
and  carried  under  the  ear. 

Fig.  3d. — Lad  of  twelve  or  fifteen.  Dark  coat  and 
trousers.  The  cuffs  of  the  habit  6kirt  and  coat  turn 
back ;  blue  necktie. 

Fig.  4lh. — Pale  gray  cashmere  walking-dress  for  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  twelve.  Skirt  in  three  flounces  ;  sleeves  in 
one  puff",  and  deep  frill.  Bretelles  and  sleeve-trimming 
of  moire  antique  ribbon  the  same  shade.  Plain  blue 
taffeta  hat,  with  full  blonde  cap. 

Figs.  6th,  6th,  1th,  and  8th.— Graceful  costumes  for 
younger  children. 

FASHION    ITEMS. 

From  different  foreign  correspondence,  we  select  the 
following  extremely  interesting  items.  As  to  the  first 
novelty  mentioned,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Genin's 
Bazaar,  upon  the  same  plan,  has  long  been  a  successful 
enterprise  in  New  York  city : — 

"A  number  of  shops  have  lately  been  opened  in  Paris 
upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  hitherto  unknown.  There 
are  immense  suites  of  rooms  decorated  with  mirrors  and 
gilding;  several  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  different  arti- 
cles of  female  toilet.  In  one  apartment  are  to  be  seen 
gorgeous  silk  fabrics  of  every  pattern,  of  every  brilliant 


color,  from  the  plain  taffetas,  of  one  dollar  the  yard,  to 
the  gold  and  silver  brocades  at  the  fabulous  price  of  700 
and  800  dollars  the  dress.  In  another  saloon,  we  find 
all  the  various  articles  belonging  to  the  lingerie  depart- 
ment, under-garrnents  of  cambric,  loaded  with  embroi- 
dery and  rich  lace,  caps,  collars,  &c.  To  these  recepta- 
cles of  every  description  of  manufactory  are  attached 
reading-rooms,  where  gentlemen  may  while  away  the 
hours  during  which  their  fair  dames  are  making  then 
selections  among  the  various  attractive  articles  disir 
to  tempt  their  fancy,  and  to  empty  their  fathers'  or  hus- 
bands' purses." 

"The  extravagance  in  linen  articles  is  unparalleled  : 
under-garments  are  laden  with  lace  and  embrohlery. 
On  handkerchiefs  is  lavished  all  that  needlework  can 
give  of  taste  and  elegance.  The  imperial  handkerchief 
is  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver ;  to  prevent  this  em- 
broidery being  too  dead  and  heavy,  there  is  blended  with 
it  a  silky  cotton,  which  throws  a  soft  shade  around  the 
gold  ;  the  violet  handkerchief  is  worked  all  over  with 
violets  in  a  mother-of-pearl  cotton ;  the  mediaeval  hand- 
kerchief is  covered  with  escutcheons  and  arms ;  tho 
Francis  I.  handkerchief,  and  the  Pompadour  hand- 
kerchief, with  an  assemblage  of  flowers,  arabesques, 
and  foliage.  There  are  new  styles  of  bodies,  which  serve 
at  the  same  time  as  chemisettes  and  under-bodies  ;  the 
fronts  are  of  Valenciennes  insertions  and  English  em- 
broideries, also  Valenciennes  lace,  with  muslin  bouillons, 
through  which  ribbons  are  run.  The  Empress  Collar  is 
made  very  wide  and  rich  ;  this  style  of  collar  is  only 
suitable  for  ladies  who  are  stout,  as  it  sets  off  from  the 
neck,  displays  the  throat,  and  spreads  over  the  shoul- 
ders. The  embroidered  petticoat  is  replaced  by  the 
flounced  petticoat;  in  the  hem  is  placed  a  straw  plait 
two  inches  in  width,  which  is  indispensable  to  prevent 
the  skirt,  so  full  at  top  with  the  modern  hoop,  from  fall- 
ing in  around  the  ankles." 

"  The  latest  novelties  received  from  Paris  include  some 
exquisite  pocket-handkerchiefs  elaborately  ornamented 
with  needlework.  One  of  these,  called  the  Mouchoir 
Alma,  has  rounded  corners,  and  is  edged  with  a  narrow 
Valenciennes  lace  set  on  plain.  The  needlework  bor- 
ders the  handkerchief  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches  ; 
and  the  design  consists  of  warlike  implimcnts  and  tro- 
phies, as  helmets,  shields,  lances,  flags,  &c.  In  each 
of  the  four  corners  is  a  charger,  completely  caparisoned, 
and  mounted  by  a  warrior  in  armor.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  border  surrounding  the  figures  and  devices, 
and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  background  to  them,  is  thickly 
covered  with  spots  in  needlework.  On  another  hand- 
kerchief, honored  by  the  name  of  the  Mouchoir  Victoria, 
we  find  a  miniature  flotilla  pictured  in  needlework ;  in 
the  corners  are  escutcheons,  on  each  of  which  is  figured 
a  maratime  trophy. 

"  Some  of  the  newest  handkerchiefs,  intended  for 
neglige'  costume,  are  trimmed  with  light,  narrow  frills, 
separated  by  Valenciennes  or  needlework  insertion  ; 
others  are  ornamented  with  patterns  in  colors,  and  for 
these  brown  is  the  most  fashionable  tint." 

"  Luxury  in  all  branches  of  industry  in  France  has 
attained  an  unexampled  height.  The  silk  tissues  sur- 
pass all  that  the  looms  of  Lyons  have  hitherto  produced. 
The  gold  and  silver  brocades  for  the  coveringof  furniture 
are  splendid,  and  only  equalled  in  richness  by  the  ela- 
borate wood-work  for  which  they  are  destined.  The 
taste  is  reviving  for  the  beautiful  designs  and  forms  of 
the  furniture  of  the  Renaissance.  The  present  style,  if 
not  copies,  are  imitations,  with  slight  variations,  of  the 
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highly  decorative  furniture  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
The  high  four-posted  bedsteads,  gorgeously  ornamented, 
have  replaced  those  which  have  been  known  for  many 
years  under  the  appellation  of  French  bedsteads.  The 
Voltaire  and  other  lounging  chairs  are  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  high-backed  seat  in  which  Louise  and  the  fair 
ladies  of  her  court  were  wont  to  embroider  tapestry. 

"  The  vegetable  silk  is  a  new  production  from  aloes, 
and  rather  resembles  the  poils  de  chevres,  is  very  flexi- 
ble, and  takes  beautiful  tints.  It  is  made  in  exquisite 
designs,  and  forms  also  open  ribbons,  which  are  very 
suitable  for  bonnets,  as  neither  the  sun  nor  damp  has 
any  effect  upon  the  aloe.  Some  very  pretty  bonnets  are 
made  of  the  aloe  lace,  and  are  destined  to  replace  the 
horsehair  bonnets." 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK   AND  PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

For  the  prevailing  style  of  bonnets  the  coming  sea- 
son, we  refer  our  readers  to  "  Novelties  for  the  Month." 
Very  few  bonnets,  strictly  speaking,  have  appeared  on 
the  street  as  yet ;  thick  straws  are  worn  until  the  first 
of  November  at  least.  The  prettiest  style  of  trimming 
we  have  noticed  is  at  once  simple  and  elegant  for  a 
Belgian  or  any  other  close  braid. 

Three  rows  of  very  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon  are 
sewn  flat  on  the  outside  of  the  brim  near  the  edge ;  three 
more  encircle  the  crown.  The  cape  or  curtain  is  of 
crimson  taffeta  (thick  silk),  with  three  corresponding 
rows  of  velvet.  Across  the  bonnet  is  passed  a  thick 
taffeta  ribbon  of  moderate  width,  crimson  and  black ; 
this  comes  under  a  knot  of  bows,  without  ends,  placed 
low  down  on  the  left  side,  and  then  over  the  curtain,  so 
»s  to  have  the  appearance  of  lifting  it  slightly.  The 
interior  is  lined  with  crimson  taffeta  and  black  lace, 
softened  by  a  ruche  of  blonde,  with  crimson  bows  on 
one  side,  black  velvet  on  the  other ;  ribbon  strings. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  will  be  the  last  season  of 
the  excessive  ornament  that  has  of  late  loaded  both 
bonnets  and  dresses.  Of  bonnets,  the  "  Moniteur"  says : 
"  They  ar0  rather  larger  than  of  late,  sitting  well  on  the 
head,  and  coming  rather  more  over  the  forehead.  The 
discovery  appears  to  have  been  made  that  bonnets  are 
nut  merely  to  leave  the  head  uncovered  ;  and  there  is  a 
tondency  to  return  to  something  a  trifle  more  reasonable 
of  late.  The  change  is,  in  a  great  part,  due  to  Alexan- 
drine, an  artiste  in  the  full  force  of  the  word,  who  seizes 
with  marvellous  tact  the  precise  moment  when  a  fashion 
has  run  its  course." 

Thick  taffetas,  for  walking-dresses  and  general  winter 
wear,  are  now  being  made  up.  In  inquiring  "  how  are 
dresses  made  this  fall  V  as  our  numerous  correspondents 
already  ask,  three  things  are  to  be  considered  :  the  skirt, 
the  waist,  and  the  sleeves.  One  may  hit  upon  this  year's 
sleeve,  but,  with  last  year's  corsage,  still  be  out  of  date. 
Of  the  length  and  fulness  of  skirts,  we  have  already 
spoken.  They  may  be  either  flounced  or  plain ;  the  style 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  flounces.  Taffetas,  cashmeres, 
and  mousselaines,  with  the  infinite  variety  of  fabrics  to 
which  fancy  names  are  given  to  insure  their  sale,  as 
"  Balaklava  Cloth,"  "  Inkerman  Lustre,"  etc.,  come 
frequently  in  patterns  or  robes,  with  the  flounces  figured 
or  bordered  on  a  plain,  or  lightly  covered  ground ;  these, 
of  course,  leave  no  choice  in  the  skirt.  These  robes  have 
usually  a  bordering  to  be  disposed  on  the  waist  in  some 
way,  frequently  in  bretelle  fashion,  or  "  shoulder  capes," 
as  they  were  called  in  our  school-girl  days,  from  four  to 
six  inches  wide  on  the  shoulder,  and  narrowing  to  a 


point  at  the  back  and  front  of  a  slightly  rounded  waist. 
Than  bretelles  are  usually  edged,  with  ribbon  or  fringe 
to  correspond,  and  have  a  broad  waist  ribbon  bow,  with 
ends  flowing  nearly  to  the  botttm  of  the  skirt;  it  should 
correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  border  of  the 
flounces.  With  a  dress  made  in  this  style — the  material 
being  e tone-colored  tafleta,  with  a  border  of  broken  plaids 
in  different  shades  of  green,  picked  out  with  black — we 
noticed  the  new  style  of  sleeves  called  "tulip."  One 
large  puff  comes  from  the  arm  size  to  just  above  like 
elbow  ;  this  is  lined  with  milliner's  coarse  lace  to  kerp 
it  in  place.  A  flounce  or  ruffle  of  the  silk  falls  just  below 
the  elbow ;  the  undersleeve  was  a  large  puff  of  clear 
Swiss  muslin,  with  a  small  cuff  of  embroidery  turned 
back  at  the  wrist.  The  chemisette  of  clear  muslin, 
slightly  gathered,  and  terminating  in  an  upright  ruche 
of  lace  around  the  throat;  the  opening  of  the  corsage 
was  square  and  high  across  the  chest. 

Another  style  of  skirt,  particularly  suited  to  taffetas 
and  cashmeres  in  solid  colors  (which  will  be  as  much  in 
vogue  as  ever,  black  and  maroon  color  predominating), 
is  to  have  one  edge,  each  breadth  overlapping  the  next 
breadth  slightly,  after  the  fashion  of  a  fold,  fastened  at 
intervals  by  small  silk  or  velvet  buttons  of  the  same 
shade.  The  corsage  is  high,  and  buttons  straight  down 
the  front,  and  is  ornamented  with  silk  buttons  and  a 
ribbon  fichu,  edged  with  a  worked  border,  and  trimmed 
with  a  fringe.  The  body,  without  lappets,  is  pointed ; 
and  around  the  waist  is  a  row  of  silk  buttons.  The 
sleeve  consists  of  a  jockey,  forming  a  point  on  the  arm, 
and  buttoned  from  the  elbow  up  to  the  top  of  the  sleeve ; 
under  the  jockey  are  two  small  puffs,  and  the  sleeve 
terminates  in  a  bell-shaped  end,  buttoned  slantingly  up 
the  side. 

Several  silk  dresses,  in  various  shades  of  maroon,  are 
now  being  made  up;  one,  just  completed,  is  ornamented 
with  two  rows  of  embroidery,  one  row  running  up  each 
side  of  the  front.  The  embroidery  is  in  the  same  color 
as  the  dress,  and  the  rows  are  wider  at  bottom  than  at 
top.  A  waist-ribbon  tied  in  front  of  the  waist  in  a  bow, 
with  long  ends,  is  worn  with  the  dress;  the  long  ends 
flow  over  the  plain  part  of  the  skirt  left  between  the  two 
rows  of  embroidery.  Another  dress  of  maroon-color  silk 
is  made  with  two  skirts  ;  the  lower  one  is  embroidered 
with  a  wreath  reaching  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the 
edge  of  the  skirt.  This  wreath  consists  of  chrysanthe- 
mums, roses,  and  tulips  intermingled  with  fancy  foliage, 
and  is  embroidered  in  maroon-color  silk  of  various  shades. 
Though  the  embroidery  in  tone  harmonizes  perfectly 
with  the  ground  of  the  dress,  yet  the  flowers  are  made  to 
appear  clearly  distinct,  and  contrast  well  with  the  silk 
The  upper  skirt,  which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  embroi- 
dery just  described,  is  edged  with  a  similar  wreath,  but 
of  much  smaller  dimensions.  The  upper  skirt  is  entirely 
sprigged  with  the  same  flowers  as  those  in  the  wreath, 
embroidered  singly,  and  detached.  The  corsage  is  also 
sprigged  and  edged  round  by  a  wreath  in  embroidery, 
the  same  ornament  bordering  the  basque  and  ends  of 
the  sleeves. 

Some  of  the  dresses  now  in  course  of  preparation  are 
of  black  silk,  and  have  flounces  ornamented  with  em- 
broidery in  colored  silk.  One,  nearly  finished,  has  five 
flounces  of  graduated  widths,  with  large  scallops  ;  and 
each  flounce  is  three-fourths  covered  by  a  wreath  of 
bluebells,  with  their  foliage.  These  wreaths  are  em- 
broidered with  sewing-silk  in  different  hues  of  blue  and 
green  ;  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  in  slight  relief,  and 
are  shaded  with  exquisite  taste.  Fashion. 
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BRAIDED  BORDERS  FOR  A  HANDKERCHIEF,  BASQUE  WAIST 

APRON,  OR  CHILD'S  DRES  S. 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  THE  SKIRT  OF  A  BASQUE. 
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THE    ESTRAMADURA. 


[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York.     Drawn  by  L.  T.  Voigt,  from  actual 

articles  of  costume.] 

This  truly  magnificent  ant  unique  character  of  cloak  is  made  of  cloth,  in  all  the  prevailing  colors  in  vogue. 
It  is  a  full  circle.  The  upper  portion,  it  will  be  perceived,  adjusts  itself  with  an  easy  closeness  to  the  figure ; 
the  lower,  from  the  elbow,  falls  with  ample  and  imposing  drapery.  The  trimming  upon  the  one  illustrated 
consists  of  a  magnificent  plush,  which  imitates  the  chinchilla  fur,  traversed  by  velvet  ribbon  bands.  This 
trimming  entirely  conceals  the  cape,  which  terminates  in  a  pelerine  style ;  small  strips  of  ribbon  similar  to  that 
upon  the  plush  are  placed  around  the  upper  part,  rather  higher  than  the  waist,  from  which  depend  ornamental 
tassels,  which  add  a  peculiarly  light  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  general  style  of  the  garment.  This  cloak  is 
preeminently  comfortable. 
390 


THE    ALMA. 


[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

articles  of  costume.] 


Drawn  by  L.  T.  Voigt,  from  actual 


We  feel  proud  of  our  contribution  of  cloaks  to  the  "  Lady's  Book"  this  issue.  It  would  be  difficult  to  sur- 
pass, we  imagine,  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  Alma.  Its  graceful  form  and  chaste  proportions,  the  richness  and 
lustre  of  its  materials,  and  though  last,  not  least,  its  great  convenience,  not  sacrificed  by  its  elegance,  render 
it  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  its  kind.  It  is  made  of  moire  antique — of  purples,  browns,  or  blacks  especially — and  black 
velvet.  This  last  borders  the  whole  cloak,  and  is  arranged  in  a  pointed  berthe  back  and  front.  The  back  is 
draped  in  most  graceful  folds.  The  style  of  sleeve  is  greatly  admired,  fringe,  when  formed  of  different  colors; 
this  alternates  by  every  other  tassel  matching  the  shades,  ornaments  the  berthe-shaped  velvet  band  and  the 
bottom  of  the  sleeves.     It  is  beautifully  quilted  in  taffeta  lining. 
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BUTTERFLY    WATCH-HOOK. 

(See  Description.) 
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THE    HOLY   LAND   AND   ITS   HOLY    PLACES. 


CHURCH     OF     THE     HOLY     SEPULCHRE.  —  INTERIOR. 


To  the  Christian  believer,  Jerusalem  is  chiefly 
interesting  on  account  of  its  associations,  and  its 
hallowed  relics  of  the  past.  Be  they  real  or 
supposed — and  they  probably  combine  both  de- 
scriptions— they  are  the  treasured  links,  the  last 
remaining  ones  on  earth,  of  the  present  Christian 


era  to  the  primitive  days  of  its  establishment ; 
and,  reverting  still  further,  with  melancholy 
memories,  to  the  period  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
so  fraught  with  the  wonders  of  God's  ways  unto 
men.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  Christianity 
had  become  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman 
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HOLY     SEPULCHRE. 


empire ;  and  Jerusalem,  in  name  at  least,  was 
restored  by  the  zealous  Empress  Helena.  "  The 
idol  temples  were  destroyed,  and  several  churches 
and  other  buildings  were  erected  on  sites  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  events  of  Christ's 
history ;  in  short,  no  efforts  and  expense  were 
spared  in  the  attempt  to  raise  the  Holy  City  to 
its  rank  as  the  metropolis  of  Christendom." 

Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
erected  upon  a  site  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
clude both  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  and  also 
that  of  the  entombment,  a  building  in  the  By- 
zantine style,  which  was  called  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  consists  properly  of  three 
churches  or  chapels,  connected  together  by  walls, 
and  covered  passages.  The  first,  and  most  exten- 
sive, is  that  supposed  to  contain  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. "This  structure  is  fifteen  feet  long  by  ten 
feet  in  breadth,  roofed  in  with  a  handsome  ceiling, 
corresponding  to  the  richness  of  the  silver,  gold, 
and  marble  decorating  its  interior.  It  stands 
directly  under  the  great  dome  of  the  church,  and 
is  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  first  containing 
the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  affrighted  woman :  '  Why  seek  ye  the 
living  among  the  dead?  He  is  not  here,  but  is 
risen ;'  and  the  other  being  the  sepulchre  to  which 
he  pointed,  saying:  'Behold  the  place  where 
they  laid  him.'  The  inner  compartment,  lined 
with  verd  antique,  is  only  large  enough  to  allow 
four  persons  to  stand  by  the  side  of  a  plain 
white  marble  sarcophagus  of  the  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, over  which  hang  seven  large,  and  forty- 
four  smaller  lamps,  always  kept  burning."  The 
tw>  other  churches  consist  of  large  apartments, 


one  above,  the  ether  below.  The  lowest  is  called 
the  Church  of  the  Three  Crosses,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  there  miraculously  disco- 
vered ;  and  a  rent  is  shown  in  the  natural  rock, 
supposed  to  be  that  produced  by  the  earthquake 
at  the  crucifixion.  The  upper  church  is  called 
that  of  Mount  Calvary,  where  the  rock  again 
appears,  with  the  same  rent,  and  with  holes 
supposed  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  Three 
Crosses. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  specify  all  the  scenes 
and  relics  which  pious  monks  and  pilgrims  have 
associated  with  the  Passion  of  the  Saviour ;  in- 
telligent men  can  attach  neither  credence  nor 
utility  to  all  of  these  alleged  reminiscences. 
That  the  Hill  of  Calvary  and  the  site  of  the 
crucifixion  are  inclosed  by  these  walls  is  pos- 
sible ;  that  they  also  exhibit  the  scene  of  the 
resurrection  is  probably  susceptible  of  much 
latitude  of  belief.  Near  the  Armenian  convent, 
erected  on  the  ascent  to  the  Hill  of  Zion,  is  a 
small  Armenian  chapel,  marking  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Annas,  the  high  priest ;  and  just  out- 
side the  Gate  of  Zion  is  another  chapel,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas ; 
from  Josephus's  description,  these  positions  seem 
to  be  far  from  improbable.  Not  a  vestige  remains 
of  the  ancient  buildings  on  Mount  Zion,  where 
David  built  a  palace,  his  own  residence,  and  that 
of  his  successors,  whence  it  was  emphatically 
called  the  "  City  of  David."  Its  limits  are,  how- 
ever, well  defined  by  the  aqueduct  which  conveyed 
water  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem.  North  of 
the  city,  in  the  district  called  Acra,  are  the  ruins 
of  Herod's  palace,  and  about  three  hundred  yards 
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to  the  southeast  are  pointed  out  the  reputed  pool 
of  Bethcsda,  and  the  site  of  the  Prcttorium  of 
Pontius  Pilate.  South  of  Mount  Zion  is  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  in  which  are  numerous  tombs 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  The  Gardens  of 
Gethsemanc  are  still  shown  in  a  sort  of  ruined 
cultivation,  and  inclosed  by  a  wall;  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  near  by,  is  but  a  hillock  covered  with 
stunted  herbage,  and  with  patches  here  and  there 
of  the  trees  with  which  it  was  once  abundantly 
clothed.  Every  spot  has  here  its  grotto  and 
legend  ;  and  on  the  hill  was  built  by  the  Empress 
Helena  a  monastery,  since  converted  by  the 
Turks  into  a  mosque.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate  is  the  reputed 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  "Tombs  of  the 
Kings"  are  also  shown;  but  whether  they  con- 
tain the  bones  of  the  sons  of  David  is  a  matter 
of  no  certainty. 

The  period  of  prosperity  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Constantino — terminated,  in  636,  by  the 
conquest  of  Omar,  who  made  the  city  tributary, 
heavily  taxed  the  pilgrims,  and  erected  on  the 
supposed  site  of  the  temple  a  mosque  in  honor 
of  Mohammed.  After  being  more  than  four 
hundred  years  subject  to  the  Arabian  caliphs, 
Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who 
proved  still  more  oppressive  masters  than  any 
of  their  predecessors.  The  resentment  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  princes  and  people  of  Christendom 
were  awakened  by  Peter  the  Hermit;  and  the 
crusades  were  undertaken  to  rescue  the  natives 
vol.  li. — 34 


and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  and,  above  all,  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  from  the  dominion  of  infidels. 
The  Christian  army  reached  Jerusalem  in  tho 
summer  of  1099.  Says  Gibbon  :  "  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  erected  his  standard  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary. The  time  of  the  siege  was  fulfilled  in 
forty  days  of  calamity  and  anguish,  during  which 
the  soldiers  suffered  intensely  from  hunger  and 
thirst.  At  length,  on  a  Friday,  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  Passion,  Godfrey  stood  victorious  on  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  his  example  was  followed 
on  every  side  by  the  emulation  of  valor,  and 
about  460  years  after  the  conquest  of  Omar,  the 
Holy  City  was  rescued  from  the  Mohammedan 
yoke.  A  bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  God 
of  the  Christians ;  resistance  might  provoke,  but 
neither  age  nor  sex  could  mollify  their  implac- 
able rage.  They  indulged  themselves  three  days 
in  a  promiscuous  massacre;  and  the  infection 
of  the  dead  bodies  produced  an  epidemic  disease." 
Saladin,  eighty-eight  years  afterward,  appeared  in 
arms  before  Jerusalem.  Some  feeble  and  hasty 
efforts  were  made  for  its  defence  ;  but  within 
fourteen  days  the  banners  of  the  prophet  were 
erected  upon  its  walls.  Saphadin,  the  brother 
of  Saladin,  destroyed,  in  1218,  all  that  remained 
of  the  fortifications  of  this  devoted  city,  and 
reduced  the  population  to  a  servile  subjection  to 
the  Mohammedans.  A  series  of  changes  subse- 
quently occurred ;  but  Jerusalem  came  f.nally  into 
tho  hands  of  Selim  in  1519,  since  which  the  Turk- 
ish flag  has  always  floated  over  its  sacred  places. 
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Those  portions  of  the  Christian  world  which 
present  the  best  claim  to  enlightenment  and 
general  intelligence  have  ceased  to  regard  the 
material  condition  of  Palestine  with  any  special 
Bolicitade  or  religious  enthusiasm.  It  is  not 
believed  that  localities  can  be  in  themselves 
sacred  ;  and  the  worship  of  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  is  deemed  to  be  the  consecrating 
influence  which  may  render  sacred  any  scene, 
however  humble,  and  convert  into  a  sanctuary 
any  chosen  spot.  Not  so,  however,  do  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Churches  estimate  the  subject,  at  least 
as  identified  by  them  with  the  Holy  Places ;  and 
hence  they  have  never  ceased  to  struggle  to  gain 
concessions  in  that  quarter  in  favor  of  their  re- 
spective faiths,  and  especially  to  acquire  a  pre- 
ponderance the  one  over  the  other.  That  this 
ecclesiastical  controversy  has  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  a  desire  for  political  ascendency 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  within  a  recent 
period,  this  view  has  become  apparent  to  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

A  brief  review  of  the  pending  difficulties  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  with  some  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  may  not  be 
without  interest  in  connection  with  our  subject. 
A  difference  first  arose  between  those  powers 
respecting  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places.  Early 
in  1853,  it  had  assumed  a  serious  aspect ;  but  it 
was  satisfactorily  arranged.  Immediately  there- 
upon, however,  Prince  MenschikofF,  charged 
with  this  mission,  made  demand  that  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey 
should  be  conceded  to  the  czar.  He  received 
reply  that  the  sultan  had,  at  all  times,  considered 
it  to  be  a  sacred  and  imperative  duty  to  maintain 
the  religious  privileges  of  his  Christian  subjects, 
but  that  he  could  not  enter  into  a  treaty  which 
would  annul  his  sovereign  rights  over  a  large 
portion  of  his  people.  The  prince  persisted  in 
his  demands,  however,  accompanied  with  inti- 
mations of  an  unfriendly  character.  On  the 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  a  firman  was  issued 
to  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  by  which 
the  religious  privileges  of  the  Greek  Christians 
were  confirmed ;  but  the  czax  would  listen  to  no 
modification  of  the  substantive  tenor  of  his  claim, 
and  even  declined  the  proffered  mediation  of 
England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France.  He 
further  signified  his  determination  to  occupy  the 
Danubian  provinces  unless  his  demands  were 
complied  with.  To  offset  this  warlike  demon- 
stration, England  and  France  sent  their  fleets  to 
the  Dardanelles,  while  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
responded  by  ordering  troops  to  cross  the  frontier, 
and  occupy  the  Danubian  principalities.  From 
this  time,  although  every  effort  was  made  by  the 


friendly  powers  to  avert  the  calamities  of  actual 
war,  or  bring  hostilities  to  an  early  termination, 
yet  the  case  was  hopelessly  beyond  the  offices  of 
mediation ;  and  between  the  governments  of 
France  and  England,  and  that  of  the  czar,  diplo- 
macy degenerated  soon  into  crimination  and  re- 
crimination, and  early  in  1854  war  was  declared 
by  the  Western  Powers  in  behalf  of  their  ally, 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Prussia  and  Austria, 
meantime,  have  maintained  neutrality.  The 
Turkish  and  Russian  armies  have  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  great  vigor  ;  and  the  various  for- 
tunes and  aspects  of  this  war  about  the  Holy 
Places,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  civil- 
ized world  to  the  present  time. 

We  devote  a  brief  space  in  this  connection  to 
a  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church.  The  origin  of  this  church  is  not 
ten  centuries  removed  from  the  present  period. 
It  was  founded  by  missionary  enterprise,  under 
Ignatius,  the  Byzantine  patriarch  ;  but  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
was  openly  professed.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
Jeremy  II.  was  induced  to  consecrate  Iol,  at 
Moscow,  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Church.  The 
institution  was  confirmed  by  Theophilus,  suc- 
cessor to  Jeremy,  but  was  afterward  abolished 
by  Peter  the  Great.  From  that  time,  the  orthodox 
church,  though  an  imitation  of  the  establishment 
from  which  it  derived  its  existence,  has  been  a 
languishing  and  inanimate  institution,  though 
cumbrous  with  imposing  ceremonies  and  high- 
sounding  formulas.  The  Russian  population 
render  a  blind  homage  to  God  and  the  czar,  hig 
prophet.  In  the  empty  superstitions  and  observ- 
ances of  this  church,  we  should  fail  to  see  any 
evidences  of  improvements  upon  its  predecessors, 
or  any  power  to  meliorate  the  spiritual  and  social 
condition  of  its  communicants.  If  celibacy  is 
not  required  in  the  priest,  he  is,  however,  pro- 
hibited second  marriage,  and  the  tenure  of  his 
office — sacred,  albeit,  it  is  called — made  contin- 
gent upon  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  his 
consort ;  he  must,  in  any  case,  be  married,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  ordination.  This,  as  a  compulsory 
act,  can  be  fruitful  only  of  evil,  and  the  whole 
pretension  is  founded  in  hypocrisy,  on  a  forced 
interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Saint  Paul :  "  A 
bishop  must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one 
wife,"  &c.  Confession  to  the  priest  is  practised : 
but  the  latter  must  unite  in  his  adoration  the 
names  of  his  Emperor  and  his  God. 

This  church  surely  has  no  claims,  as  based 
upon  civilization  or  ecclesiastical  derivation,  to 
usurp  the  care  of  souls,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
temporal  interests  of  any  class  of  believers  in 
the  Mohammedan  dominions.     It  cannot  be  de- 
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nied  that  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  pur- 
i  an  eminently  liberal  policy  toward  all  his 
Christum  subjects,  and,  in  this  respect,  has  set 
an  example  which  Russia  might  suitably  imitate  ; 
and  the  Greek  Christiana  themselves  Ln  Turkey 
are  understood  to  sustain  the  views  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  sultan. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
would  be  a  misfortune  to  the  civilized  world.  A 
b.me  of  contention  between  the  European  pow- 
ers, the  strife  for  supremacy  would  not  soon  ter- 
minate in  the  adjustment  of  the  political  balance 
of  that  continent.  Moreover,  Turkey  has  claims 
upon  the  civilized,  not  to  say  the  Christian,  world. 
Her  semi-Christian,  semi-Oriental  faith  has 
stayed  back  the  tide  of  idolatry  many  centuries, 
and  permitted  Christian  civilization  to  gain 
strength  and  flourish  ;  and  now  she  opens  her 
gates  to  all  believers,  under  the  egifi  of  religious 
tolerance.     Surely,  this  were    an    inauspicious 


moment  for  the  Church  of  Christ  to  count  upon 
her  downfall,  and  raahlj  calculate  their  own 
advancement  on  her  ruins  ! 

"  There  is  a  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will ;" 

and  in  no  philosophical  view  of  this  subject  can 
we  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  various 
so-called  heresies  are  permitted  so  long  a  conti- 
nuance on  the  world  except  either  as  the  greatest 
attainable  good,  or  at  least  as  the  most  effective 
provision  for  the  check  of  evil.  We  confess  we 
look  with  hope  for  a  better  future  in  store  for 
Turkey.  There  are  traits  of  character  in  that 
people  which  arc  not  unworthy  of  emulation  by 
more  enlightened  society,  and  which  render  the 
continuance  of  the  empire,  and  even  the  faith, 
in  their  integrity,  infinitely  preferable  to  a  state 
of  things  most  likely  to  attend  a  violent  partition 
of  the  Moslem  dominions. 
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(See  Plate.) 


Two  ladies  sat  together,  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, in  a  little  boudoir,  fitted  up  more  for  an 
invalid's  room  than  a  dressing-room  generally 
is.  One  of  the  ladies  was  a  young,  blooming 
girl,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  light  hair,  and  brightly  blue  eyes,  which 
looked  as  if  mischief  and  pleasure  were  the  aim 
of  their  owner.  The  other  lady,  who  was  some 
three  or  four  years  older,  was  lying  on  a  sofa. 
Her  complexion  was  as  white,  and  the  color  on 
her  cheek  as  rich  as  her  companion's ;  but,  alas, 
hers  was  not  the  bloom  of  health.  Consump- 
tion had  marked  her  for  his  own.  Her  face  was 
very  sad,  while  that  of  her  companion  flashed 
with  indignation. 

"  It  is  cruel  and  unnatural,  Emily ;  and  I 
wonder  you  will  do  so,  and  that  Frank  will 
consent  to  it  is  stranger  still.  A  baby,  not  a 
year  old,  sent  away  from  its  mother  to  be  nursed 
in  the  country,  and  for  its  health !  Stuff  and 
nonsense !  as  if  it  was  not  as  healthy  here  as 
anywhere." 

"Do  you  suppose  it  costs  me  nothing,  Clara?" 
said  the  invalid,  gently. 

"  Forgive  my  scolding,  Emily,"  said  Clara, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  sister.  "  I  know 
you  must  feel  badly ;  but  why  do  you  do  it?" 

"  Because  it  is  for  little  Bertha's  own  good. 
You  know  how  delicate  I  have  always  been  ; 
and  now   I    am   pronounced   in  consumption. 


Bertha  is  a  very  frail  baby,  and  Doctor  Greeves 
says  country  air  is  positively  necessary  for  her 
life ;  not  her  health  alone,  Clara,  but  her  very 
life.  Frank  cannot  go,  and  I  cannot  leave  him. 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  Mrs.  Ellis,  and 
feel  safe  in  trusting  my  baby  to  her  care ;  besides, 
I  can  see  her  whenever  I  am  able  to  ride  out, 
and,  when  I  am  called  away,  you  will  watch 
over  her  for  my  sake." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  will !"  said  Clara,  earnestly. 

"  You  cannot  enter  into  my  fears  fully,"  added 
Emily ;  "  you,  who  have  never  known  a  day's 
sickness  in  your  life,  cannot  understand  the  fear 
I  have  that  Bertha  will  inherit  my  complaints. 
Believe  me,  Clara,  there  is  no  unalloved  happi- 
ness without  health." 

"  But,  Emily,  it  must  be  pleasant  to  be  sick 
now  and  then,  just  to  find  out  how  much  people 
love  you.  I  actually  feel  a  pang  of  envy  some- 
times when  Frank  hangs  so  lovingly  over  you, 
and  leaves  all  his  pleasures  away  from  home  to 
sit  and  read  to  his  poor  sick  wifey  ;  then  I  some- 
times wonder  if  my  husband,  supposing  I  ever 
have  one,  will  care  so  much  for  his  healthy, 
laughter-loving  spouse  as  my  brother  does  for 
the  dear  new  sister  he  brought  me  some  two 
years  ago." 

"True,  Clara,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful that  my  lot  is  cast  among  such  loving  friends, 
and,  since  my  cross  is  to  be  ill-health,  that  I 
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have  such  tinder  care  bestowed  upon  me;  but 
look  at  the  other  side  of  tin-  picture.  Frank  is 
very  fond  of  society  ;  and,  although  it  is  given 
up  cheerfully  for  my  sake,  I  feel  while  he  is  with 
me  that  he  is  longing  to  take  me  among  his 
friends,  and  enjoy  their  pleasant  gatherings ; 
then,  you  speak  of  envying  me  my  monopoly  of 
Frank's  evenings.  How  often  do  I  long  to  send 
both  you  and  he  upon  some  pleasure-seeking 
jaunt,  but  may  not  because  I  cannot  be  left  alone ; 
and  Frank  will  not  leave  me  with  hired  assistance. 
He  did  not  know,  when  he  married  the  poor  or- 
phaned, friendless  girl,  that  his  own  and  his  sis- 
ter's pleasures  would  pay  the  penalty." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Emily.  You  know  there  is 
no  pleasure  so  sweet  to  me  as  tending  you  and 
Bertha  ;  and,  if  I  want  to  go  out,  you  are  aware 
that  I  am  not  wholly  dependent  on  Frank." 
And  a  bright  blush  showed  who  took  Frank's 
place. 

"  We  have  wandered  dreadfully  from  our  sub- 
ject, Clara  dear,  which  was  to  decide  about  taking 
Bertha  to  Mrs.  Ellis  this  afternoon." 

The  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  this 
conversation  took  place,  Emily,  Clara,  Emily's 
husband,  and  Clara's  brother,  Frank  Wharton, 
with  Bertha,  the  baby,  started  for  a  farm  in  the 
country,  about  five  miles  from  Mr.  Wharton's 
house  in  town.  We  have  seen  the  reasons 
Emily  had  for  trusting  her  child  to  the  care  of 
another ;  but  none  knew  the  bitter  struggle  it 
cost  the  mother  to  part  with  her  first-born. 
When  the  party  a-rived  at  Mrs.  Ellis's,  they 
found  the  dame  and  her  three  children  watching 
for  them  at  the  door.  They  went  in ;  and  Sarah 
Ellis,  the  eldest  daughter,  undertook  to  show 
Clara,  who  was  about  her  own  age,  where  to  find 
some  flowers.  Tom,  the  boy,  about  ten  years 
old,  took  Mr.  Wharton  to  see  mother's  new  cow, 
and  little  Lizzie,  the  two  year  old  baby,  went 
with  them,  while  Mrs.  Wharton  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
sat  down  to  talk  about  the  baby  ;  they  were  to- 
gether for  a  long  time  before  Emily  could  go 
away  from  Bertha.  Finally,  Frank  came  in,  and 
the  party  prepared  to  start  for  home  again. 

"  You  understand,  Mrs.  Ellis,  I  want  Bertha 
to  be  treated  just  like  your  own  children,  and 
allowed  to  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 
See  how  soon  you  can  make  her  show  such  cheeks 
as  these,"  she  said,  pinching  Lizzie's  rosy  ones; 
"  and  now  good-by,  mother's  little  one.  We 
shall  come  to  see  her  very  often,  dame." 

Another  trial  awaited  Emily.  As  the  autumn 
months  became  cold,  Doctor  Greeves  insisted 
upon  her  seeking  a  warmer  climate,  and  even 
held  out  hopes  of  a  final  cure  of  her  troubles,  if 
she  would  consent  to  spend  the  winter  in  Ha- 


vana.    Bertha    had    improved    wonderfully    in 

the  few  months  she  had  been  with  Mrs.  Ellis; 

and  it  was  decided  that  she  had  better  remain 

there.     To  leave  husband   and  her   baby  for  a 

whole  winter!     Emily  was  perfectly  aghast  at 

the   prospect;    but    her   strong   common    sense 

decided  that  so  it  must  be,  and  she  determined 

to  conquer  her  own  weakness,  and  act  again  for 

the  good  of  her  little  one. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  early  part  of 
May,  and  Clara  and  P'rank  Wharton  were  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement — Emily  was  coming 
home !  The  pleasure  anticipated  when  she  parted 
from  husband,  sister,  and  child  was  near;  all  the 
trial  of  the  parting,  the  bitter  tears  shed,  the 
fears  that  the  invalid  might  die  abroad,  were 
forgotten  now.     Emily  was  expected  every  hour ! 

In  the  corner  of  a  carriage,  which  was  rapidly 
conveying  her  toward  home,  sat  Emily;  she  was 
altered,  much  altered,  since  we  saw  her  last. 
Her  cheeks  were  filled  out,  and  the  hectic  flush 
was  replaced  by  a  pure,  healthy  glow.  Her  eyes 
were  filled  with  happy  anticipations ;  she  was 
going  home  !  The  carriage  stopped  at  last,  and 
there  stood  Frank  and  Clara  at  the  door. 

"  Why,  Emily,  how  well  you  look  !"  was  the 
first  exclamation.  I  cannot  give  all  that  followed ; 
my  readers  can  imagine  the  joy  of  that  meeting. 

"  Emily,  you  won't  know  Bertha,"  said  Clara, 
as  she  6tood  by  her  sister,  arranging  her  riding- 
habit  ;  "  she  has  altered  as  much  as  you  have." 

"  Trust  a  mother  to  recognize  her,  sister," 
answered  Emily,  gayly. 

"  Emily,  I  made  one  addition  to  our  party." 

"Ah!     Who  is  it?" 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  Clara,  blushing,  "  Eve- 
rard  and  I  have  been  riding  out  to  see  Bertha  to- 
gether since  you  went,  that  is,  when  Frank  could 
not  go;  and  he  wanted  to  go  so  much  to-day 
that"— 

"That,  like  a  dutiful  wife  that  js  to  be,  you 
invited  him  to  join  us.  Well,  it  is  pleasanter 
so  ;  you  two  will  be  so  much  engrossed  with  each 
other  that  you  will  not  laugh  if  Frank  and  I  do 
the  lovers  after  such  a  long  absence.  Come,  arc 
you  ready  ?  There  are  the  horses.  Here  comes 
Everard  up  the  street,  and  I  am  all  impatience." 

"  Ready !"  said  Clara,  springing  lightly  down 
stairs. 

After  Everard  had  exhausted  a  multitude  of 
exclamations  on  Emily's  improved  looks,  the 
whole  party  started  for  Mrs.  Ellis's  farm.  They 
were  almost  there,  when  Clara  suddenly  left 
Everard's  side,  and,  leaving  him  to  come  after 
with  Frank,  took  Emily  forward  with  her. 

"  See,  sister  !"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  group  a 
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little  before  them.  "Is  not  that  picturesque? 
A  little  boy  raking,  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  sods, 
a  baby  and  tiny  girl  playing  with  a  dog,  and 
the  young  girl  watching  all  to  keep  them  in 
order." 

"Clara,  it  is  Sarah,  Tom,  and  Lizzie,  and  the 
baby  must  be  Bertha  ;"  and,  touching  her  horse, 
she  was  beside  the  group  in  an  instant. 

"Lift  her  up,  Sarah,"  she  said,  "and  walk 
beside  the  horse  to  the  cottage.  No,  no,  give 
her  to  me.  See  how  she  jumps,  Clara ;  I  believe 
the  darling  knows  me !" 

"  Highly  probable  !"  said  Clara,  laughing. 

Taking  Bertha  upon  the  horse  before  her, 
Emily  led  the  way  to  the  farm-house. 

"  Emily,"  said  Clara,  affecting  an  air  of  lan- 


guor, "I  don't  think  you  and  Bertha  are  half 
so  interesting  as  you  were  a  year  ago  ;  then  you 
both  had  such  white,  clear  complexions,  and 
wore  so  spiritual;  now  you  are  in  such  rude 
bloom,  and  Bertha  in  positively  sunburned." 

"And  so  well,"  said  Emily,  "Doctor  (i  reeves 
says  I  may  take  her  home  again.  Oh,  Clara,  I 
am  so  happy  now  !  Last  year,  I  was  sick,  and 
Bertha  delicate  ;  and  I  feared  1  should  die,  and 
leave  my  little  one  motherless.  Then  came  that 
dreadful  parting,  first  for  a  short  distance,  then 
the  long,  long  journey.  Now  sec  us  !  I  have 
my  baby ;  and,  God  willing,  we  may  both  live 
many  years  together.  I  feel  another  being ! 
Believe  me,  Clara,  there  is  no  union  more  de- 
lightful than  '  Health  and  Happiness.'  " 


SYDNEY  SMITH  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OE  WOMEN. 


We  do  not  now  very  frequently  hear  objec- 
tions to  women  being  educated  as  rational  and 
responsible  beings.  Amongst  intelligent  persons 
it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  women  possess  minds 
of  equal  improvability  with  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion. But  we  are  reminded  by  facts,  coming  under 
our  notice  only  too  frequently,  that  the  actual 
state  of  things  as  regards  female  education  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  nor  what  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  considering  the  apparently  set- 
tled state  of  the  controversy.  It  is  agreed  that 
women  ought  to  be  well  educated — and  that 
there  are  intellectual  pursuits  which  men  culti- 
vate, but  may  be  pursued  with  equal  success  by 
women.  But  how  comes  it  that  the  actual  facts 
fall  so  far  short  of  the  mark?  Is  it  the  case 
that  the  girls  in  almost  any  family  are  so  well 
educated  as  the  boy"s,  or  have  they  the  same 
opportunities  of  acquiring  an  equal  amount  of 
really  valuable  knowledge?  In  most  schools 
for  young  ladies,  do  not  "  accomplishments" 
form  almost  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  entire 
educational  routine?  We  say  nothing  against 
accomplishments — they  have  their  place  and 
importance ;  but  to  make  them  almost  the  all  in 
all  of  education,  is  a  mistake,  entailing  the  most 
serious  consequences.  Can  a  girl  always  remain 
at  the  age  of  eighteen?  Are  the  duties  of  life 
comprised  in  the  little  round  of  pleasures  seen 
between  boarding-school  and  matrimony  ?  Will 
accomplishments  alone  fit  a  woman  for  the 
companionship  of  a  husband  of  sense  and  edu- 
cation— or,  should  he  be  deficient  in  one  or  both, 
can  the  deficieucy  be  supplied  by  a  partner  who 
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has  acquired  nothing  more  substantial  than 
boarding-school  accomplishments?  And  what, 
too,  about  the  infant  education  of  the  little  re- 
sponsibilities incident  to  the  married  state?  Or 
suppose  a  woman  retain  her  single  freedom, 
what,  in  a  few  short  years,  will  bare  accomplish- 
ments avail  to  supply  the  vacuum  of  an  empty 
mind? 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by 
the  perusal  of  a  first  rate  essay  on  the  subject 
of  female  education,  in  the  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Sidney  Smith.  Although  so  witty  a  writer, 
he  treats  the  subject  seriously,  and  with  that 
good  sense  which  characterized  most  of  his  writ- 
ings. I't  is  very  lively  and  interesting,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  the  extracts  which  follow  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  the  "  Lady's 
Book." 

"  It  is  said  that  the  effect  of  knowledge  is  to 
make  women  pedantic  and  affected ;  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  to  sec  a 
woman  stepping  out  of  the  natural  modesty  of 
her  sex,  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  her 
literary  attainments.  This  may  be  true  enough  ; 
but  the  answer  is  so  trite  and  obvious,  that  we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  make  it.  All  affectation 
and  display  proceed  from  the  supposition  of 
possessing  something  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  possesses.  Nobody  is  vain  of  possessing 
two  legs  and  two  arms — because  that  is  the  pre- 
cise quantity  of  cither  sort  of  limb  which 
everybody  possesses.  Who  ever  heard  a  lady- 
boast  that  she  understood  French? — for  no  other 
reason,  that  we  know  of,  but  because  everybody 
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in  these  days  does  understand  French ;  and  though 
there  may  be  some  disgrace  in  being  igno- 
rant of  that  lunguagc,  there  is  little  or  no  merit 
in  its  acquisition.  Diffuse  knowledge  generally 
among  women,  and  you  will  at  once  cure  the 
conceit  which  knowledge  occasions  while  it  is 
rare.  Vanity  and  conceit  we  shall  of  course 
witness  in  men  and  women  as  long  as  the  world 
endures;  but  by  multiplying  the  attainments 
upon  which  these  feelings  are  founded,  you  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  indulging  them,  and 
render  them  much  more  tolerable  by  making 
them  the  proofs  of  a  much  higher  merit.  When 
learning  ceases  to  be  uncommon  among  women, 
learned  women  will  cease  to  be  affected. 

"  A  great  many  of  the  lesser  and  more  obscure 
duties  of  life  necessarily  devolve  upon  the 
female  sex.  The  arrangement  of  all  household 
matters,  and  the  care  of  children  in  their  early 
infancy,  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  them. 
Now,  there  is  a  very  general  notion  that  the 
moment  you  put  the  education  of  women  upon 
a  belter  footing  than  it  is  at  present,  at  that 
moment  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  domestic 
economy ;  and  that,  if  you  once  suffer  women 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  rest  of  the 
family  will  very  soon  be  reduced  to  the  same 
kind  of  aerial  and  unsatisfactory  diet.  These, 
and  all  such  opinions,  are  referable  to  one  great 
and  common  cause  of  error — that  man  does 
everything,  and  that  nature  does  nothing;  and 
that  everything  we  see  is  referable  to  positive 
institution,  rather  than  to  original  feeling.  Can 
anything,  for  example,  be  more  perfectly  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  the  care  and  perpetual 
solicitude  which  a  mother  feels  for  her  children 
depend  upon  her  ignorance  of  Greek  and  ma- 
thematics; and  that  she  would  desert  an  infant 
for  a  quadratic  equation  ?  We  seem  to  imagine 
that  we  can  break  in  pieces  the  solemn  institu- 
tions of  nature  by  the  little  laws  of  a  boarding- 
school  ;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  human 
race  depends  upon  teaching  women  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less ;  that  Cimmerian  ignorance 
can  aid  parental  affection,  or  the  circle  of  arts 
and  sciences  produce  its  destruction.  In  the 
same  manner,  we  forget  the  principles  upon 
which  the  love  of  order,  arrangement,  and  all 
the  arts  of  economy  depend.  They  depend  not 
upon  ignorance  nor  idleness ;  but  upon  the 
poverty,  confusion,  and  ruin  which  would  ensue 
from  neglecting  them.  Add  to  these  principles, 
the  love  of  what  is  beautiful  and  magnificent, 
and  the  vanity  of  display,  and  there  can  surely 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  order  and 
economy  of  private  life  are  amply  secured  from 
the  perilous  inroads  of  knowledge. 


"  It  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  the  tami 
objections  have  been  made  at  all  timet  t<>  every 
improvement  in  the  education  of  both  bi 
and  all  ranks — and  been  as  uniformly  and  com- 
pletely refuted  by  experience.  A  great  part  of 
the  objections  made  to  the  education  of  women 
are  rather  objections  made  to  human  nature 
than  to  the  female  sex  ;  for  it  is  surely  true 
that  knowledge,  where  it  produces  any  bad  effects 
at  all,  does  as  much  mischief  to  one  sex  as  to  the 
other,  and  gives  birth  to  fully  as  much  arrogance, 
inattention  to  common  affairs,  and  eccentricity 
among  men,  as  it  does  among  women.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  you  get  rid  of  vanity 
and  self-conceit  because  you  get  rid  of  learning. 
Self-complacency  can  never  want  an  excuse  ; 
and  the  best  way  to  make  it  more  tolerable,  and 
more  useful,  is  to  give  to  it  as  high  and  as 
dignified  an  object  as  possible.  But,  at  all 
events,  it  is  unfair  to  bring  forward  against  a 
part  of  the  world  an  objection  which  is  equally 
powerful  against  the  whole.  When  foolish 
women  think  they  have  any  distinction,  they 
are  apt  to  be  proud  of  it ;  so  are  foolish  men. 
But  we  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  lived  with 
cultivated  persons  of  either  sex,  whether  he  has 
not  witnessed  as  much  pedantry,  as  much 
wrongheadedness,  as  much  arrogance,  and  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  more  rudeness,  produced  by 
learning  in  men  than  in  women.  Therefore, 
we  should  make  the  accusation  general,  or  dis- 
miss it  altogether ;  though,  with  respect  to 
pedantry,  the  learned  are  certainly  a  little  un- 
fortunate, that  so  very  emphatic  a  word,  which 
is  occasionally  applicable  to  all  men  embarked 
eagerly  in  any  pursuit,  should  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  them ;  for,  as  pedantry  is  an  os- 
tentatious obtrusion  of  knowledge,  in  which 
those  who  hear  us  cannot  sympathize,  it  is  a  fault 
of  which  soldiers,  sailors,  sportsmen,  gamesters, 
cultivators,  and  all  men  engaged  in  a  particular 
occupation,  are  quite  as  guilty  as  scholars ;  but 
they  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  vice 
only  of  pedantry,  while  scholars  have  both  the 
vice,  and  the  name  for  it  too. 

"  Some  persons  are  apt  to  contrast  the  acqui- 
sition of  important  knowledge  with  what  they 
call  simple  pleasures;  and  deem  it  more  be- 
coming that  a  woman  should  educate  flowers, 
make  friendships  with  birds,  and  pick  up  plant,-, 
than  enter  into  more  difficult  and  fatiguing 
studies.  If  a  woman  have  no  taste  and  genius 
for  higher  occupations,  let  her  engage  in  these 
rather  than  remain  destitute  of  any  pursuit. 
But  why  are  we  necessarily  to  doom  a  girl, 
whatever  be  her  taste  or  her  capacity,  to  one 
unvaried  line  of  petty  and  frivolous  occupation? 
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If  she  be  full  of  strong  sense  and  elevated  curi- 
osity, can  there  be  any  reason  why  she  should 
be  diluted  and  enfeebled  down  to  a  mere  culler 
of  simples,  and  fancier  of  birds? — why  books 
of  history  and  reasoning  are  to  be  torn  out  of 
her  hand,  and  why  she  is  to  be  sent,  like  a  but- 
terfly, to  hover  over  the  idle  flowers  of  the 
field?  Such  amusements  are  innocent  to  those 
whom  they  can  occupy ;  but  they  are  not  innocent 
to  those  who  have  too  powerful  understandings 
to  be  occupied  by  them.  Light  broths  and  fruits 
arc  innocent  food  only  to  weak  or  to  infant 
stomachs  ;  but  they  are  poison  to  that  organ  in 
its  perfect  and  mature  state.  But  the  great 
charm  appears  to  be  in  the  word  simplicity — 
simple  pleasure !  If  by  a  simple  pleasure  is 
meant  an  innocent  pleasure,  the  observation  is 
best  answered  by  showing  that  the  pleasure 
which  results  from  the  acquisition  of  important 
knowledge  is  quite  as  innocent  as  any  pleasure 
whatever;  but  if  by  a  simple  pleasure  is  meant 
one,  the  cause  of  which  can  be  easily  analyzed, 
or  which  does  not  last  long,  or  which  in  itself 
is  very  faint,  then  simple  pleasures  seem  to  be 
very  nearly  synonymous  with  small  pleasures  ; 
and  if  the  simplicity  were  to  be  a  little  increased, 
the  pleasure  would  vanish  altogether. 

"  As  it  is  impossible  that  every  man  should 
have  industry  or  activity  sufficient  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  education,  it  is  natural 
that  men  who  are  ignorant  themselves  should 
view,  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  and  alarm, 
any  proposal  for  improving  the  education  of 
women.  But  such  men  may  depend  upon  it, 
however  the  system  of  female  education  may  be 
exalted,  that  there  will  never  be  wanting  a  due 
proportion  of  failures  ;  and  that  after  parents, 
guardians,  and  preceptors  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  make  everybody  wise,  there  will  still 
be  a  plentiful  supply  of  women  who  have  taken 
special  care  to  remain  otherwise  ;  and  they  may 
rest  assured,  if  the  utter  extinction  of  ignorance 
and  folly  be  the  evil  they  dread,  that  their  inte- 
rests will  always  be  effectually  protected,  in  spite 
of  every  exertion  to  the  contrary. 

"  We  must  in  candor  allow  that  those  women 
who  begin,  will  have  something  more  to  over- 
come than  may  probably  hereafter  be  the  case. 
We  cannot  deny  the  jealousy  which  exists  among 
pompous  and  foolish  men  respecting  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  There  is  a  class  of  pedants 
who  would  be  cut  short  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  a  whole  cubit,  if  it  were  generally  known 
that  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  could  be  taught  to 
decline  the  tenses  of  the  middle  voice,  or  ac- 
quaint herself  with  the  iEolic  varieties  of  that 


celebrated  language.  Then  women  have,  of 
course,  all  ignorant  men  for  enemies  to  their 
instruction,  who  being  bound  (as  they  think), 
in  point  of  sex,  to  know  more,  are  not  well 
pleased,  in  point  of  fact,  to  know  less.  But, 
among  men  of  sense  and  liberal  politeness,  a 
woman  who  has  successfully  cultivated  her 
mind  without  diminishing  the  gentleness  and 
propriety  of  her  manners,  is  always  sure  to  meet 
with  a  respect  and  attention  bordering  upon 
enthusiasm. 

"  To  suppose  that  any  mode  of  education  can 
create  a  general  jealousy  and  rivalry  between 
the  sexes,  is  so  very  ridiculous  that  it  requires 
only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  refuted.  The 
same  desire  of  pleasing  secures  all  that  delicacy 
and  reserve  which  are  of  such  inestimable  value 
to  women.  We  arc  quite  astonished,  in  hearing 
men  converse  on  such  subjects,  to  find  them 
attributing  such  beautiful  effects  to  ignorance. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  tenor  of  such  objec- 
tions, that  ignorance  had  been  the  great  civilizer 
of  the  world.  Women  are  delicate  and  refined, 
only  because  they  are  ignorant ;  they  manage 
their  household,  only  because  they  are  ignorant ; 
they  attend  to  their  children,  only  because  they 
know  no  better.  Now,  we  must  really  confess, 
wc  have  all  our  lives  been  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  the  value  of  ignorance.  We  have  always 
attributed  the  modesty  and  the  refined  manners 
of  women  to  their  being  well  taught  in  moral 
and  religious  duty — to  the  hazardous  situation 
in  which  they  are  placed — to  that  perpetual 
vigilance  which  it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  over 
thought,  word,  and  action — and  to  that  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mild  virtues,  which  those  who  culti- 
vate the  stern  and  magnanimous  virtues  expect 
at  their  hands." 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PASSIONS. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  principle  is  not  a 
finer  thing  than  passion  ;  but  passions  existed 
before  principles.  They  came  into  the  world 
with  us:  principles  are  superinduced.  There 
are  bad  principles  as  well  as  bad  passions,  and 
more  bad  principles  than  bad  passions.  Good 
principles  derive  life,  and  strength,  and  warmth 
from  high  and  good  passions,  but  principles  do 
not  give  life ;  they  only  bind  up  life  into  a  con- 
sistent whole.  One  great  fault  in  education  is 
the  pains  taken  to  inculcate  principles  rather 
than  to  train  feelings.  It  is  as  if  we  took  it  for 
granted  that  passions  could  only  be  bad,  and  are 
to  be  ignored  or  repressed  altogether. 


MY    BABY. 


BY   PATIENCE   PERKINS   (LATE   PATIENCE    PRICE). 


My  mind  has  been  very  much  "  exercised,"  ! 
for  many  years,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Woman's 
Rights."  The  wrongs  which  I  suffered  in  child- 
hood and  teen-hood,  and  through  the  twenties, 
under  the  exactions  of  exigeant  brothers,  awoke 
my  resistance.  I  rebelled  and  took  refuge  in 
another  kind  of  service.  Now,  I  never  did 
intend  to  say  anything  against  Mr.  Perkins  and 
matrimony.  I  dote  upon  his  children.  I  even 
endure  my  mother-in-law.  To  be  sure,  there 
was  a  little  outbreak  of  spite  in  my  confessions, 
published  in  this  magazine,*  but  that  was  all 
fun,  you  know.  Mrs.  Perkins,  senior,  is  a  dear 
old  creature,  and  not  the  least  peaked,  or  long- 
necked,  or  lean,  or  hungry,  or  garrulous,  or 
meddling.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  you  need 
not  refer  back  to  the  January  number,  as  it 
might  give  you  false  impressions  of  a  very  nice 
old  lady. 

As  I  have  already  said,  my  mind  has  been 
exercised  about  Woman's  Rights.  Years  ago, 
before  I  knew  what  ailed  me,  while  in  the  free- 
dom of  spinsterhood,  I  complained  I  thought 
women  were  very  hardly  used  by  those  who 
impertinently  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of 
lords  of  creation.  Poor  we,  forsooth,  must 
stand  back  from  all  real  honor  and  prominence, 
and  be  cajoled  with  a  counterfeit  resemblance 
of  care  and  attention  and  respect.  Like  caged 
birds,  we  are  forbidden  and  prevented  from  help- 
ing ourselves  ;  and  then,  forsooth,  the  care  that 
must  be  taken  of  us,  to  keep  us  alive  and  good- 
looking,  is  put  to  the  credit  of  man's  magnani- 
mity, and  all  that.  First  to  imprison,  then  to 
feed !  We  sing,  and  our  melody  is  like  the 
starling  in  Sterne,  "  I  can't  get  out !  "  Very 
musical,  very  pretty,  very  feminine,  very  de- 
lightful, very  lady-like,  very  "accomplished," 
for  it  costs  a  deal  of  tuition.  But,  after  all,  the 
song  is,  "  I  can't  get  out!" 

Why  are  all  the  honors  to  be  worn  by  the 
men  ?  Women  certainly  could  legislate  better. 
We  should  have  no  such  foolish  and  wicked 
anomalies  as  now  disgrace  our  statute  books,  or 
form  part  of  what  may  be  termed  judge-laws, 
the  doctrine  of  precedents  and  usage,  barbarous 
relics  of  a  barbarous  era.  We  should  have  no 
men  trained  to  kill  each  other,  no  soldiers,  no 
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paupers,  no  riots,  no  disturbances,  "no  no- 
thing" to  complain  of,  if  only  women  had  their 
proper  place  in  the  social  and  political  scale. 

Such  were  my  notions,  secretly,  and  when 
the  Woman's  Rights  epidemic  broke  out,  I  took 
the  infection.  My  heart  leaped  to  the  brave 
women  who  dared  to  set  up  the  standard  of 
freedom.  They  suffered  reproach.  What  re- 
formers do  not?  Whoever  begins  a  good  work 
must  expect  to  meet  with  misrepresentation 
from  the  envious  world,  and  abuse  from  the 
heartless  conservatives  who  oppose  all  progress. 
They  who  would  fossilize  society,  and  preserve 
mankind  in  the  contented  state  of  no-progre.<s, 
are  ever  ready  to  cry  out  against  such  as  would 
give  life  and  energy  to  good,  bring  out  latent 
forces,  and  subdue  the  callosities  of  hereditary 
error.  You  observe  I  can  talk.  The  fact  is, 
I  have  read.  Fashion  plates  and  crochet,  em- 
broidery and  recipes  for  confectionery,  lady-like 
trifling  and  making  pretty  little  things  to  wear, 
have  not  taken  up  all  my  attention.  I  have 
read  something  more  solid  and  more  pertinent 
to  woman's  hopes  and  woman's  destiny. 

Marrying  a  widower  with  ten  children  did 
not  stay  my  aspirations  after  knowledge,  or  my 
thirst  for  freedom.  Perkins  himself  is  rather 
inclined  to  be  progressive.  He  looks  with  a 
grim  smile  at  Bloomers,  and  is  not  at  all  horror- 
stricken  at  male  professional  prefixes  before 
ladies'  names,  or  affixes  after  them.  The  Re- 
verend Albina  Malvina  Mandeville  does  not 
alarm  him.  Nor  would  Doctor  Lydia  Languish, 
or  Dorothea  Dove,  Esquire,  Counsellor  and 
Attorney-at-law.  Perkins  is  a  man  of  sense — 
I  will  say  that  for  him.  He  attended  me,  like 
a  dutiful  husband,  to  hear  the  new  political 
faith  expounded,  though  he  would  point  out, 
now  and  then,  some  fancied  absurdities  in  the 
projected  new  order  of  things.  He  would  pro- 
vokingly  carry  the  new  theories  to  some  ridicu- 
lous conclusions.  And  he  never  could  abide 
what  are  called  Spiritual  Manifestations,  to 
which  the  advocates  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
the  female  pioneers  of  progress,  seem  to  have  a 
strange  proclivity.  I  contended  with  him,  and 
the  provoking  fellow  only  laughed.  These 
widowers,  re-married,  are  the  most  astute  old 
foxes  alive.  One  of  them  has  ten  times  more  wis- 
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dom  than  the  aggregate  sapience  of  ten  young  Da- 
mons or  Colins,  just  let  loose  from  one  woman's 
apron-strings,  to  be  fastened  to  another's — ten- 
der young  husbands,  relinquished,  with  many 
misgivings,  by  tender  old  mothers,  into  the 
custody  of  tender  young  wives.  Such  verdant 
life-beginnings  !  But  bless  me  !  I  am  talking 
precisely  like  that  respectable  spinster,  Patience 
Price,  though  I  have  been  a  married  woman 
these  last  three  years.  Perkins  says — he  always 
will  be  saying  something,  the  dear  old  quiz — he 
says  that  if  a  man  marries  an  old  maid,  an  old 
maid  she  remains  still,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

But  I  must  como  to  my  story,  such  as  it  is, 
before  I  exhaust  your  patience  with  the  pro- 
logue. Theodosius  Price  Perkins  was  born  in 
the  year  of  grace  1854,  on  a  fine  morning  in 
spring,  very  near  the  natal  day  of  St.  Patrick. 
He  was  called  Theodosius  by  Perkins,  because 
all  the  common  names  had  been  exhausted  by 
his  elder  brothers ;  I  added  the  Price,  because  I 
was  determined,  and  am  still,  that  the  boy  shall 
remember  that  he  has  a  mother.  And  I  would 
like  to  know  why,  in  these  days  of  enlighten- 
ment, children  should  bear  their  fathers'  names 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  their  mothers'  as  a 
matter  of  favor,  and  that  only  in  one  instance 
in  a  family.  I  did  think  of  writing  a  memorial 
for  the  Woman's  Convention,  setting  forth  the 
tyranny  of  patronymics  which  tyrannically  ex- 
clude matronymics  from  use.  In  that  memorial, 
I  intended  also  to  ask  why  a  woman  should  not 
keep  her  own  name  after  marriage,  as  is  due 
to  the  proper  equality  of  the  sexes,  instead  of 
being,  from  the  date  of  her  union,  branded  by 
name,  as  the  property  of  her  husband.  It  would 
have  been  eloquently  indignant — that  memorial. 
I  had  prepared  copious  notes,  and  suffered  more 
than  one  dinner  to  be  overdone,  and  more  than 
one  also  to  be  unprepared,  while  I  cogitated  its 
contents,  and  mentally  rounded  its  periods. 
But  Theodosius  Price,  being  a  man  child,  was 
born  with  a  man's  tyrannical  tendencies,  and  the 
young  rogue  managed  to  keep  me  away  from 
the  Convention  altogether. 

Dear  me !  but  I  thought  he  was  a  wonder. 
Perkins,  the  old  father  of  eleven  children,  did 
not  seem  at  all  surprised.  When  the  nurse  put 
Theodosius  Price  Perkins  into  his  hands,  he 
looked  at  the  little  creature  a  moment  with  the 
most  matter-of-course  face,  a  sort  of  routine  ex- 
pression, like  that  of  one  who  goes  through  the 
official  form  of  inspection  as  if  used  to  it.  He 
then  handed  the  child  back  to  the  nurse,  and 
drew  from  his  coat  pocket  a  pair  of  new  gloves, 
which  he  presented  to  the  delighted  woman, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  knows  all  about  per- 


quisites, and  anticipates  and  cuts  off  forma] 
demands  for  them.  Was  there  ever  anything 
more  methodical  than  an  old  husband?  More 
crotchety,  yet  matter  of  fact?  more  provoking, 
yet  irreproachable  ? 

Time  passed.  I  began  to  look  forward  to  free- 
dom of  motion  again.  I  had  already  modestly 
intimated  to  the  movement  party  among  women, 
my  formal  adhesion.  I  was  regarded  as  quite 
an  accession,  and  had  been  placed  by  the  man- 
agers on  several  committees  which  the  welcome 
but  ill-timed  Theodosius  Price  debarred  me  from 
attending.  How  they  managed,  I  don't  know. 
Some  of  them,  I  perceived  by  the  published 
minutes,  "  reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave 
to  sit  again."  Now  I  could  certainly  report 
progress,  great  progress,  namely,  from  spinster- 
hood  to  matrimony,  and  from  matrimony  to 
maternity  ;  and  as  to  "  leave  to  sit  again,"  I 
have  not  had,  for  more  than  a  year,  leave  to  quit 
my  seat.  I  cannot  walk  or  visit  without  my 
other  self,  Theo.  P.  Perkins,  or  if  I  do,  and 
anything  happens  to  the  child,  its  father  says 
nothing,  but  only  looks  as  if  he  had  not  other 
ten  children  left,  even  if  T.  P.  P.  should — 

But  there !  I'm  as  fond  of  the  baby  as  he  is, 
and  cannot  trifle  about  the  possibility  of  little 
Theodosius — what  did  the  man  insist  upon  that 
name  for  ?  The  baby  is  a  grammatical  anomaly, 
and  can  never  be  put  in  the  possessive  case. 
Theodosius,  his,  or  by  contraction,  Theodo- 
sius's,  would  be  a  sibilatish  as  long  as  the 
grumble-rumble-umble  of  the  Australasian  word 
for  thunder.  But  if  Theo.  can't  be  put  in  the 
possessive  case,  his  mother  can  !  She  has  a 
baby!  And  a  woman  who  has  that,  need  not 
have  anything  else.  For  nothing  else  has  she 
room  or  time.  For  nothing  else  can  she  have 
hands  or  mouth.  Literally,  I  am  speaking. 
Only  the  other  morning,  having  been  at  wrork 
till  twelve  on  the  night  previous,  drafting  my 
memorial,  and  feeling  little  appetite  for  breakfast, 
I  wished  to  postpone,  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
forego,  altogether,  the  heathen  custom  of  eating. 
From  eating  comes  cooking.  From  cooking 
comes  female  servitude.  And  from  the  ab- 
surdity of  devouring  cooked  things,  and  imbib- 
ing hot  slops  at  certain  hours  daily,  comes  the 
necessity  of  what  is  called  house-keeping.  I 
like  to  show  my  contempt  for  it,  and  therefore 
declined  my  breakfast.  "  But  you  must  take 
something,"  said  my  mother-in-law.  "Re- 
collect, my  dear,  you  have  to  eat  for  two." 

There  is  a  stubborn  fact.  It  is  worth  the 
consideration  of  the  movement  party.  The 
table-rappers  should  be  consulted  upon  it.  To 
be  sure,  /  might  avoid  the  care  of  my  own  off- 
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spring  by  employing  hirelings;  but  every  woman 
oan't  do  th;tt.  The  Woman's  Rights  theory  is 
democratic ;  and  we  shall  have  gained  nothing, 
if  we  only  establish  the  truth  that  some  women 
are  born  free  and  equal  to  all  men.  And,  ten 
to  one,  if  you  find  a  proxy,  and  give  your  child 
to  servants  entirely,  you  have  only  the  charge 
of  the  servants,  superadded  to  the  care  of  the 
children.  Something  is  wrong  somewhere. 
Either  the  Woman's  Rights  doctrine  is  a  mis- 
take, or  the  order  of  nature  is  at  fault.  The 
true  way  for  us  women  must  be  to  maintain  our 
equality,  by  having  no  husbands,  and  no  chil- 
dren. If  we  like  this,  and  live  up  to  it,  our 
posterity  won't  complain  of  us,  and  that's  one 
comfort. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  story,  if  I  have  any 
story,  which  you  may  by  this  time  begin  to 
doubt.  I  kept  up  my  correspondence  with  my 
patriotic  compeeresses,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
bring  our  labors  to  some  kind  of  a  focus.  I 
did  try  to  persuade  Perkins  to  help  me,  and 
gave  him  the  letters  I  received,  beseeching  him, 
as  I  was  so  much  occupied  with  his  child,  to 
read  them  and  draft  me  some  answers.  The 
man  had  the  assurance  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  my  premises.  "  My  child," 
he  said ;  "  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  not 
yours,  quite  as  much?"  There  it  was,  you  see, 
that  obstinate  possessive !  Father  may  lay 
aside  his  proprietorship,  and  go  to  California,  if 
he  chooses,  and  stay  there,  so  that  he  remem- 
bers the  steamer  days,  and  corresponds  regularly 
and  sensibly,  making  remittances,  and  all  that, 
expressing  affection,  and  protesting  how  much 
he  loves  his  wife,  half  the  world  away  from 
him,  and  his  children,  out  of  ear-shot,  far 
enough.  He  can  elevate  his  boot-heels,  and 
smoke  his  cigars,  and  read  his  newspapers,  and 
enjoy  all  his  bachelor  comforts,  and  still  talk 
about  his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  think  he 
is  a  model  husband  if  he  only  keeps  them  from 
starving.  He  can  make  long  speeches  in  cau- 
cuses and  conventions,  and  listen  to  long 
speeches,  without  the  rebuke  of  any  inward 
monitor,  or  the  consciousness  that  he  ought  to 
be  somewhere  else.  He  can  applaud  what 
pleases  him,  till  ho  is  tired,  and  then  go  home  to 
his  lodgings,  and  fall  quietly  asleep,  as  if  there 
were  no  such  slight  incumbrances  to  rest  as 
wives  and  children  in  existence.  Or,  if  he  is 
forced  by  cruel  fate  to  keep  within  the  domestic 
din,  he  can  sleep  o'  nights  notwithstanding;  and, 
at  the  worst,  plead  business,  and  stay  out  of  the 
house  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
and  take  nobody  knows  what  comfortable  naps 
of  an  afternoon.     His  children  are  his,  with  a 


comfortable  qualification.  His  wife's  are  hers, 
inexorably,  unrcrnittedly,  and  without  discount 
or  abatement.  She  is  truly  in  the  possessive 
case,  and  a  very  hard  case  it  is  to  a  woman 
who  has  the  elevation  of  her  sex  at  heart,  and 
delights  in  progress  and  universal  amelioration. 

I  had  determined  that  I  could  no  longer  sub- 
mit in  silence  to  extinguishment;  that,  married 
or  unmarried,  I  would  assert  my  prerogative. 
There  was  to  be  another  convention  some  seven 
miles  away  at  our  county  town,  and  the  office 
of  presiding  was  pressed  upon  me,  a  foregone 
conclusion  to  be  determined  by  a  unanimous 
vote  after  we  came  together.  The  newspapers 
were  full  of  it,  and  great  interest  was  predicted, 
the  prediction  being  the  assurance  of  fulfilment. 
My  papers  were  all  in  readiness.  I  was  ad- 
vised what  would  be  the  probable  efforts  of  the 
disorganizers,  for,  alas!  there  arc  disorganizers 
in  our  female  camps,  as  well  as  among  the 
coteries  of  the  male  creatures.  These  mal- 
contents were  effectually  to  be  extinguished.  I 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  convention.  I 
talked  of  it,  thought  of  it,  wrote  of  it,  and  felt 
that  it  was  to  be  the  grand  occasion  and  epoch 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Perkins  was  all  that 
a  woman  could  desire.  He  fell  in  with  my 
views  and  encouraged  my  aspirations.  Strong- 
minded  women  always  have  the  best  of  hus- 
bands, submissive,  obedient,  placid,  gentle  crea- 
tures. Reasoning  from  the  less  to  the  greater, 
we  therefore  conclude  that  thus  precisely  we 
could  govern  the  whole  world,  if  it  would  only 
give  us  the  opportunity. 

Perkins  fixed  the  very  day  of  the  convention 
for  the  inauguration  of  our  new  carriage. 
Everything  was  propitious.  The  weather  was 
fine.  The  troop  of  senior  Perkins's  children 
were  drilled,  cajoled,  bribed,  and  threatened 
into  the  promise  of  order  and  obedience. 
Mother-in-law  was  propitious.  She  rather 
rejoiced,  I  do  believe,  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  test  some  of  the  obsolete  recipes  in  Buchan's 
Domestic  Medicine,  against  which,  in  behalf  of 
Theodosius,  I  have  steadily  contended.  This 
suspicion  a  little  daunted  me,  but  my  country 
called,  and  I  was  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice,  in 
behalf  of  Theodosius,  since  he  must  take  the 
dose,  and  not  I.  Hope  beat  high.  I  saw  my 
name  already  in  the  newspapers.  Nay,  1 
looked  forward  to  a  monument  and  posthumous 
fame,  the  gratitude  of  my  emancipated  sex,  and 
the  glory  of  my  country.  And  what  can  you 
imagine  occurred  to  blast  all  these  well-formed 
expectations  ? 

Theodosius  Price  Perkins,  the  ungrateful  boy, 
chose   this  very  interesting  point  of  time  to — 
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take  the  measles !  In  one  so  young,  such  pre- 
meditated malice  was  most  remarkable.  The 
doctor  pronounced  it  a  very  bad  case,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  remain  at  home,  and  lose  the  turn 
of  the  tide  which  might  have  led  to  fame,  if  not 
tn  fortune.  A.11  my  castles  in  the  air  vanished; 
and  I  discovered  that  there  are  certain  evils 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  sex,  assembled  in 
convention,  cannot  abate.  Through  the  winter, 
my  boy  amused  himself  with  teeth-cutting,  al- 
ternated and  aggravated  by  hooping-cough. 
What  next  he  will  try  I  cannot  predict,  but 
mother-in-law  comforts  me,  at  each  new  deve- 
lopment, with  "  Well,  he  must  have  this  once, 
and  the  sooner  it  "s  over  the  better."  How 
many  more  distressibles  he  must  encounter  I 
cannot  say ;  but  if  many,  he  will  be  the  end  of 
his  mother.  At  a  year  old,  he  is  as  precious  a 
little  tyrant  as  can  be  imagined  ;  and  it  does  not 
answer  to  curb  him  at  all  for  fear  he  may  die, 
and  we  be  sorry. 

I  grieve  most  for  the  cause  of  progress.  What 
is  to  become  of  the  world,  if,  under  circumstances 
such  as  mine,  and  mine  are  not  peculiar,  the 
world  looks  to  us  for  its  reformation  ?  Shall 
the  maidens  and  widows  take  it  in  charge? 
Really,  I  had  rather  trust  the  men  ;  for,  if  child- 
loss  women  are  to  be  the  aristocracy,  woe  to  us, 
who  are  in  the  possessive  case,  and  adieu  to 
freedom  and  equality !  We  shall  be  put  under 
ban  and  interdict.  Jilted  women  and  disappointed 
maidens  will  enact  a  new  prohibitory  law;  suits 
for  breach  of  promise  will  become  obsolete,  and 
outraged  non-marriageables  will  make  matri- 
mony a  penal  offence  by  statute  ! 

What  is  to  be  done?  And  what  am  I  to  do 
with  Theodosius?  Already  I  feel  a  change 
coming  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream.  Upon  the 
whole,  Mr.  Godey,  I  do  believe  I  shall  be  driven 
to  your  "unrivalled  fashion  plates,"  after  all 
my  efforts  at  rebellion,  and  particularly  to  the 
juvenile  department.  Theodosius  must  take 
the  air  ;  and  the  air  must  be  taken  in  a  becom- 
ing garb.  He  must  have  a  tasteful  costume, 
and  there  is  no  guide  in  these  things  half  so 
good  as  the  "  Lady's  Book." 

Will  the  good  time  come  ?  And  when  it 
comes,  will  it  be  a  good  time?  Do  you  know 
that,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  less  I  feel  like 
welcoming  that  new  order  of  aristocrats?  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  Miss  Virginia,  who  pre- 
sided in  my  forced  absence,  had  the  ill  manners 
to  deliver  with  a  sneer  my  excuse  for  non- 
attendance.  Her  children  are  not  in  her  way — 
no  indeed !  Cornelia's  jewels  will  be  at  a  dis- 
count in  the  good  time  coming,  for  such  jewels 


you  can  neither  sell,  pawn,  hypothecate,  give 
away,  nor  put  away. 

But  we  will  rule  the  world,  notwithstanding. 
And  it  shall  be  done  in  the  old  orthodox  manner 
through  our  husbands.  I  intend  henceforth  to 
educate  Perkins  more  sedulously  than  ever, 
and  Theodosius  shall  help  me,  as  he  has  already. 
And  I  recommend  to  all  my  co-mates  and 
partners  in  exile  from  court,  camp,  rostrum, 
hustings,  and  the  learned  professions,  to  keep 
up  the  same  tactics.  A  great  deal  can  be  done 
with  a  husband,  if  you  take  him  right,  and  keep 
him  so.  We  will  rule  the  world,  we  married 
women,  and  let  the  spinsters  do  the  talking 
till  they  get  husbands.  And  then — but  bless 
me  !     There  sounds  the  voice  of  Theodosius. 

"And  when  a  baby  's  in  the  case, 
Of  course  all  other  things  give  place." 

Jiu  revoir,  for  I  see  several  pages  of  foolscap 
yet,  in  my  experience. 
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Now  thy  weary  toil  is  o'er, 
Fold  thy  arms  across  thy  breast ; 
Sinking  to  a  dreamless  rest, 

Life  shall  claim  thee  never  more. 

Thou  hast  borne  the  noon's  red  heat, 
Toiling  at  thy  Master's  call ; 
Now  the  shades  of  evening  fall, 

Thou  may'st  stay  thy  heavy  feet. 

Sleep  in  peace,  thou  faithful  one, 
Never  shall  the  loud  reveille 
Of  the  busy  world  assail  thee, 

For  thy  daily  work  is  done. 

Bitter  was  thy  sad  heart's  aching; 
Tongue  of  slander,  laugh  of  scorn — 
Heavy  burdens  to  be  borne — 

But  a  brighter  day  is  breaking. 

And  the  promise  of  its  morning, 
Glorious  in  life  and  light, 
Casts  its  joy  athwart  thy  night 

By  the  smile  so  faintly  dawning. 

Fold  thine  arms  across  thy  breast, 
While  we  bend  in  reverence  lowly, 
In  the  presence  of  Him  holy, 

Who  has  summoned  thee  to  rest. 

Like  a  blessing  still  his  shadow 
Lingers  yet  a  moment's  space 
On  that  passionless,  calm  face, 

As  the  sunbeams  on  a  meadow. 

Sleep  in  peace,  for  thou  hast  won  rest, 
Toiling  ever,  meek  and  lowly, 
Lay  thyself  in  slumber  holy 

With  thy  arms  crossed  on  thy  breast. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Isabella  and  Columbus. 

While  Isabella  was  in  her  new  town  of  Santa 
Fe,  wailing  for  the  surrender  of  Granada,  there 
was  among  her  train  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  time  ;  his  name,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, is  to  us  more  familiar  than  that  of  any  of 
the  great  warriors,  statesmen,  and  prelates  who 
were  then  filling  the  world's  eye.  Thoughtful, 
grave,  and  abstracted,  he  moved  among  the  stately 
grandees  with  a  demeanor  that  showed  almost 
unconsciously  a  conviction  of  his  own  superior- 
ity, unacknowledged  as  yet  by  the  world. 

His  appearance  was  at  once  prepossessing  and 
commanding.  He  was  tall ;  his  bearing  noble 
and  dignified ;  his  features  regular,  and  cast 
somewhat  in  the  Roman  mould ;  his,  head  was 
large  and  finely  developed ;  his  eyes  small  and 
gray, but  quick,  keen,  and  penetrating;  his  hair 
was  red,  not  unlike  that  of  his  patroness  Isabella, 
although  hers  was  softened  down  into  that  color, 
rare  as  it  is  beautiful,  auburn. 

He  was  not  unlike  her,  too,  in  his  character- 
istics ;  there  was  in  both  the  same  purity  of 
character,  inflexibility  of  purpose,  and  loftiness 
of  spirit.  The  motives  by  which  each  was  go- 
rerned  were  higher  and  wider  than  the  dictates 
of  worldly  policy,  or  the  suggestions  of  selfish 
ambition,  and  to  each  success  came ;  but  after 
it,  like  its  shadow,  followed  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment. Anguish  of  heart  was  the  portion 
of  the  queen  ;  a  wounded  spirit  the  lot  of  the 
great,  discoverer. 

To  have  observed  Columbus  among  the  haughty 
Castilian  nobles,  the  De  Leons  and  the  Guzmans, 
who  rested  their  pretensions  to  superiority  more 
upon  their  blood  than  on  their  rank  or  posses- 
sions, one  would  hardly  have  thought  that  the 
son  of  a  carder  or  weaver  of  wool  could  have 
borne  himself  so  proudly  ;  but  the  dignity  and 
elevation  of  Columbus  were  not  founded  on 
anything  so  slight  and  transitory  as  birth  or 
family.  They  sprang  from  familiar  and  habitual 
converse  with  high  and  enlarged  thoughts  ;  from 
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communings  with  the  universe  and  its  Maker, 
for  his  piety  wits  Jeep  and  fervent,  influencing 
all  his  purposes  and  acts;  from  the  conscious 
possession  of  a  mind  that  could  plan,  a  spirit 
that  could  dare,  and  a  will  that  could  execute 
great  things. 

In  early  life,  one  idea  had  taken  hold  of  his 
mind,  and  shaped  out  his  whole  life  by  its  power. 
There  had  been  from  time  immemorial  a  notion 
afloat  in  the  world,  appearing  occasionally  in  the 
writings  of  poets  or  imaginative  men,  that  there 
were  lands  beyond  the  vast  extent  of  water  that 
stretched  westward  from  the  shores  of  Europe. 
Columbus  became  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  this  theory,  considered  hitherto  as  a  wild 
imagination. 

From  his  boyhood,  he  had  been  a  sailor.  A 
great  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  on  the  sea ; 
and,  when  on  shore,  he  was  occupied  in  making 
geographical  charts  and  maps.  His  father-in- 
law  was  a  Portuguese  navigator  of  some  dis- 
tinction, and  Columbus  derived  great  advantage 
from  the  papers  he  had  left.  All  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  all  his  studies,  tended  to  confirm  him 
in  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  great  western 
continent. 

Having  fully  settled  this  point  in  his  own  mind, 
his  next  step  was  to  find  some  person  who  had 
sufficient  wealth  to  aid  him  in  his  expedition  of 
discovery,  and  power  to  maintain  his  authority 
over  the  lands  he  might  find.  Portugal  being 
at  that  time  the  great  maritime  country  of  the 
age,  Columbus  naturally  laid  his  plans  first  before 
the  Portuguese  king  and  his  court.  Not  long 
before,  their  adventurous  navigators  had  disco- 
vered the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and,  flushed  with 
this  success,  it  would  have  been  supposed  that 
they  would  embrace  joyfully  the  opportunity  for 
new  and  greater  discoveries  ;  but  they  doubted, 
and  hesitated,  and  tampered  with  Columbus  until 
the  earnest  enthusiast  left  them  in  disgust. 

From  Portugal,  he  went  to  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  recommended  to  the  queen 
by  an  ecclesiastic  whom  they  regarded  with  great 
respect,  and  who  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
project  of  Columbus. 
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His  first  application  was  made  in  1484,  while 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  war  with  Granada, 
and  ohliged  to  use  all  their  means  to  cope  with 
a  strong  and  wealthy  enemy.  They  could  not, 
at  that  time,  promise  him  much  assistance  ;  bat 
they  received  him  with  courtesy,  trcatod  him 
with  respect  and  attention,  and  appointed  a 
council  to  listen  to  his  scheme,  and  consider  it. 

For  several  years,  he  remained  in  attendance 
on  the  Spanish  court ;  and,  during  this  time,  he 
won  over  to  his  cause  some  of  their  most  supe- 
rior minds.  Among  others,  Isabella  herself  list- 
ened to  him  with  favorable  attention,  while  her 
warm-hearted  friend,  Beatriz  de  Bobadilla,  Mar- 
chioness of  .Moya,  became  a  frank  and  zealous 
advocate  ;  but  Ferdinand  turned  the  deaf  ear  of 
the  scorner  to  a  scheme  which  required  so  much 
present  outlay,  and  whose  result  he  thought  was 
more  than  doubtful.  With  a  feeling  of  self- 
complacency  in  his  own  superior  sagacity,  he 
sneered  at  the  credulity  of  those  who  put  faith 
in  the  visions  of  an  adventurer,  and  influenced 
for  a  time,  by  his  skepticism,  the  clearer  mind 
of  his  wife.  Fortunately  for  Spain,  Isabella 
shook  off  at  last  this  unworthy  bondage,  and 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  her  own 
nature.  It  is,  after  all,  to  the  trusting  and 
hoping  spirit  that  the  world  must  look  for  its 
advancement ;  the  only  use  of  distrust  and  skep- 
ticism is  to  prevent  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
natures  from  rushing  on  so  far  before  their 
generation  that  their  example  loses  its  influence 
from  their  being  considered  mad  or  dreaming. 

The  council  appointed  by  the  sovereigns  pro- 
nounced the  scheme  of  Columbus  "vain  and 
impracticable."  He  was  about  leaving  the  court 
in  despair,  when  his  friends  succeeded  in  inducing 
Isabella  to  listen  to  him  once  more  ;  he  pleaded 
his  cause  with  such  eloquence  that  at  last  the 
sovereigns  yielded.  In  his  own  full  conviction 
of  the  feasibility  of  his  plans  there  was  a  power 
more  impressive  than  any  argument  could  afford ; 
it  acted  with  a  sympathetic  influence  on  all  who 
listened  to  him. 

But  now  there  came  a  new  difficulty.  Colum- 
bus would  not  consent  to  venture  his  life,  and 
the  lives  of  his  sailors,  on  an  unknown  sea,  in 
the  humble  capacity  of  a  servant  of  the  Spanish 
government,  to  receive  from  it  the  wages  they 
thought  due  to  such  an  undertaking.  If  un- 
successful, he  would  accept  nothing ;  but  if  the 
event  should  be  as  he  confidently  hoped,  he  re- 
quired to  be  considered  as  admiral  and  viceroy 
over  all  the  lands  he  should  discover,  and  to 
receive  one-tenth  of  the  profits. 

Against  these  high  demands,  Ferdinand  pro- 
tested. Talavera  also  remonstrated  with  Isabella 
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against  granting  them  ;  and  the  proposal  of  Co- 
lumbus was  refused  on  account  of  the  conditions 
he  exacted. 

He  would  not  give  up  an  iota  of  his  just  claims 
any  more  than  Isabella  would  consent  to  part 
with  an  inch  of  Castilian  territory  at  a  time  when 
she  was  sorely  pressed  by  enemies  without,  and 
dissensions  within.  Without  condescending  to 
remonstrance,  he  was  preparing,  after  seven 
years'  bootless  waiting  and  expectancy  in  Spain, 
to  seek  some  other  court,  where,  after  going 
through  the  several  phases  of  being  considered 
first  a  needy  adventurer,  then  an  enthusiastic 
visionary,  at  last  he  might  hope  to  be  regarded 
as  a  schemer  whose  projects  might  result  suc- 
cessfully, and,  therefore,  were  worth  considering. 

Hardly  was  his  back  turned  on  Santa  Fe,  when 
his  friends  besieged  Isabella  with  importunities 
for  his  recall.  She  had  already  begun  to  repent 
of  their  unwise  refusal.  Too  just  not  to  per- 
ceive that  Columbus  had  asked  no  more  than  was 
his  due,  she  feared  lest  some  more  propitious 
power  should  gain  all  that  they  might  lose  through 
their  spirit  of  grasping  selfishness.  Her  nrind 
had  caught  somewhat  of  the  glow  of  his  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  he  had  tempted  her  heart  by  the 
bribe,  not  of  gold  or  lands,  but  by  the  more  pre- 
cious souls  of  the  untaught  heathen  whom  he 
might  discover,  and  whom  it  might  be  her  glorious 
privilege  to  bring  within  the  folds  of  the  holy 
church. 

At  last,  the  queen  took  in  this  case  the  same 
firm  and  resolute  stand  by  which  she  had  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  accomplish  all  her  other  import- 
ant measures. 

"  I  will  assume  the  undertaking,"  she  said, 
"  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  am  ready  to 
pawn  my  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  it,  if 
the  funds  in  the  treasury  shall  be  found  inade- 
quate." 

And  she  sent  in  haste  a  messenger  after  the 
departing  voyager,  with  the  tidings  of  her  accept- 
ance of  his  terms. 

She  was  not  obliged  to  give  up  her  ornaments. 
The  people  of  Spain  had  too  much  confidence  in 
the  judgment  and  heart  of  their  queen  not  to 
respond  promptly  to  her  wishes.  "What  she  had 
resolved  upon,  they  would  execute;  and  means 
were  loaned  her  to  fit  out  two  vessels  for  the 
use  of  Columbus  ;  the  third  he  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expense. 

It  was  within  four  months  after  the  surrender 
of  Granada  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  signed 
their  treaty  with  Columbus  ;  that  year  of  1492 
was  full  of  eventful  interest  to  Spain.  The 
Moorish  empire  was  blotted  out  of  existence; 
the  Jews  were  driven  from  the  land ;  and  Co 
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lumbus  found  for  the  Spaniards  a  new  world  of 
heathen  to  conquer  and  destroy. 

Isabella's  dominions  of  Castile  and  Leon  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  claim  any  share  in  the 
discoveries  about  to  be  made.  Ferdinand  was 
too  careful  and  prudent  to  allow  his  paternal 
kingdom  of  Arragon  to  risk  either  money  or 
reputation  in  a  project  so  uncertain. 

Columbus  sailed  in  August  of  the  same  year; 
and  for  more  than  seven  months  no  tidings  were 
heard  from  him  or  his  little  fleet.  Short  as  the 
time  seems  now,  it  appeared  almost  interminable 
to  those  who  had  friends  or  relatives  on  board 
the  adventurous  ships.  Many  of  these  regarded 
their  loved  ones  as  lost  to  them  forever,  and 
refused  to  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  idea 
of  their  returning  in  safety  after  so  long  an 
absence,  and  a  silence  so  unbroken. 

Although  Isabella's  mind  was  too  fully  occu- 
pied with  public  and  domestic  cares  to  allow  her 
to  yield  to  idle  or  unnecessary  trouble,  yet  she 
must  have  had  many  moments  of  anxiety  and 
trouble  when  thinking  of  those  whom  she  had 
been  instrumental  in  sending  on  so  perilous  a 
voyage. 

The  news  that  Columbus  had  returned  suc- 
cessful spread  joy  throughout  all  Spain.  When 
he  entered  the  harbor  of  Palos,  the  little  port 
from  which  he  had  set  sail  seven  months  before, 
the  people  thronged  the  shore  to  welcome  him 
and  his  associates  ;  the  bells  were  rung,  and 
shouts  of  joy  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

The  last  act  of  Columbus,  before  setting  out 
on  his  voyage,  had  been  to  receive  the  holy 
sacrament;  his  first,  on  his  return,  was  to  offer 
up  his  thanksgivings  in  the  church  at  Palos, 
alter  which  he  hastened  forward  on  his  journey 
1o  Barcelona,  where  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
holding  their  court.  As  he  passed  through  the 
cities  and  towns  on  his  way,  people  came  out  in 
crowds,  attracted  partly  by  the  curiosities  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  the  natives  that  accom- 
panied him,  but  still  more  by  a  desire  to  see 
and  honor  the  man  who  had  accomplished  so 
great  a  deed  in  the  face  of  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  that  would  have  disheartened 
any  other  person. 

When  he  reached  Barcelona,  he  was  received 
by  the  king  and  queen  with  distinguished  honors, 
such  as  had  hitherto  been  granted  only  to  the 
most  successful  warriors  ;  this  was  a  duty  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  Isabella.  She  loved  to  show 
her  high  appreciation  of  merit;  and  it  was  to 
her  that  all  doers  of  great  deeds  in  the  country, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  church  or  state, 
looked  for  their  meed  of  praise  and  renown, 
which   are  alike  a  reward  for  the  action  per- 


formed,  and   a  stimulus    to   new  and  greater 

deeds. 

Columbus  was  allowed  to  scat  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereigns,  a  favor  rarely  granted 
to  a  subject  in  the  formal  court  of  Castile  ;  then, 
with  a*n  eloquence  and  fervor  natural  to  a  mind 
so  finely  organized,  he  gave  a  glowing  account 
of  the  new  world  he  had  been  the  means  of 
obtaining  for  the  Spanish  crown. 

Isabella  gave  him  her  pleased  attention  while 
he  told  about  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
lands,  and  of  the  precious  metals  in  which  they 
abounded ;  but  when  he  came  to  speak  of  tlic 
natives,  so  well  adapted,  from  their  confiding- 
ness  and  simplicity,  to  receive  the  Christian 
faith,  her  heart  rose  in  thankful  exultation  that 
this  great  work  had  devolved  upon  her. 

From  that  time  till  her  death,  the  converting 
of  the  heathen  subjects,  so  singularly  placed 
under  her  care,  was  one  of  her  chief  objects  ;  it 
forms  the  principal  topic  in  all  the  directions 
she  issued  for  the  conduct  of  the  colony.  She 
endeavored,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to 
induce  the  adventurers,  who  sought  those  lands 
as  a  highway  to  fortune,  to  regard  the  simple 
savages  with  the  same  tenderness  and  pity  which 
she  felt ;  and  if  she  failed,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
causes  which  she  could  not  control. 

One  of  her  first  steps  was  to  send  over  teach- 
ers and  missionaries,  who  would  probably  have 
won  an  easy  victory  over  the  untaught  heathen 
but  for  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  other 
Spaniards  who  accompanied  them. 

After  a  few  months  spent  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  honors  and  distinctions  that  were  showered 
upon  him  by  both  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Co- 
lumbus undertook  another  voyage  to  the  lands 
of  which  he  was  now  the  ruler.  No  longer  an 
adventurer,  but  the  viceroy  of  a  new  world,  he 
was  almost  royally  appointed  as  he  set  forth  on 
this  second  expedition,  accompanied  by  hundreds 
of  followers,  eager  to  win  for  themselves  fortune 
and  fame. 

But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  well 
fitted  to  act  as  the  commander  of  so  undisciplined 
a  troop ;  his  talent  lay  in  another  direction.  His 
mind  could  grasp  great  truths,  or  investigate  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  but  could  not  stoop  to  mas- 
ter the  follies  or  vices  of  men  ;  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  their  weaknesses,  and  no  toleration 
for  their  crimes.  He  was  severe  and  exacting  ; 
and  complaints  from  all  sides  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  sovereigns. 

Ferdinand  was  only  too  ready  to  listen  to  these, 
for  he  had  always  looked  upon  Columbus  with 
distrust.  There  was  about  the  great  discoverer 
a  fervid  exaltation  of  character  that  made  the 
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matter-of-fact  king  regard  him  as  a  person  of  no 

practical  sagacity  ;  but  Isabella  refused  to  hear 
anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  one  who  had 
done  (hem  so  incalculable  a  benefit.  Amidst 
all  the  calumnies  that  were  for  many  years 
heaped  upon  Columbus,  she  long  remained  his 
steadfast  friend. 

One  act  of  his,  at  last,  made  her  look  with  a 
little  less  favor  upon  him  ;  and  it  redounds  greatly 
to  her  credit  that  she  did  so.  Regarding  the 
Indians  as  her  especial  subjects,  and  not  inter- 
fered with  in  her  management  of  them  by  the 
priesthood,  she  had  full  scope  for  the  kindness 
and  benignity  natural  to  her.  She  commanded 
that  they  should  not  be  harshly  threatened,  or 
compelled  by  any  means  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  but  treated  considerately  and  lovingly,  and 
that  the  same  protection  should  be  afforded  to 
them  as  to  her  other  subjects ;  she  expressly 
forbade  that  they  should  be  made  slaves.  Her 
indignation,  therefore,  was  great  when  she  found 
thai  the  natives  were  not  only  treated  as  slaves 
in  their  own  country,  but  sent  over  to  Spain  for 
sale  ;  and  this  was  done  with  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  Columbus,  who  regarded  the 
heathen,  as  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  did,  as 
people  in  no  way  deserving  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  men. 

Isabella,  wiser  than  her  generation  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  things,  ordered  that  the  Indians 
should  be  carried  back  to  their  own  land,  and 
there  share  in  the  rights  of  the  Spaniards.  Her 
consent  was  obtained,  while  her  feelings  were 
still  aroused  on  this  point,  to  the  sending  out  a 
person  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Colum- 
bus. 

An  unfortunate  selection  was  made  in  the 
choice  of  the  man  who  was  to  execute  this  deli- 
cate-task. Bobadilla,  chosen  to  this  office,  proved 
incompetent,  arbitrary,  and  overbearing ;  by  his 
orders,  Columbus  was  sent  home  in  chains. 

When  the  king  and  queen  learned  this,  they 
were  mortified  and  distressed  beyond  measure ; 
and  the  whole  Spanish  nation  were  indignant 
that  the  man  who  had  done  more  for  their  coun- 
try than  all  their  warriors  or  statesmen  should 
meet  with  such  a  return.  Columbus  was  invited 
to  court  immediately;  and  when  he  entered  the 
royal  presence,  Isabella  burst  into  tears,  and  he 
who  had  borne,  with  proud  calmness,  contumely 
and  insult,  wept  like  a  child  as  he  knelt  to  kiss 
the  hand  she  extended  to  him.  He  received  from 
the  sovereigns  the  promise  that  he  should  be 
restored  to  his  office  and  dignities  ;  and  all  was 
done  that  was  possible  to  soothe  his  outraged 
spirit. 


At  the  reiterated  wish  of  Isabella,  Columbus 
set  out  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  undertaken 
to  discover  a  passage  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  which 
proved  a  most  unfortunate  one,  Isabella  died  ; 
no  one  grieved  for  her  more  sincerely  than  Co- 
lumbus. He  wrote  to  his  son  on  hearing  the 
sorrowful  tidings,  saying  : — 

"  It  is  our  chief  duty  to  commend  to  God,  most 
affectionately  and  devoutly,  the  soul  of  our  de- 
parted lady,  the  queen.  Her  life  was  always 
Catholic  and  virtuous,  and  prompt  to  whatever 
could  redound  to  God's  holy  service ;  wherefore, 
we  may  trust  she  now  rests  in  glory,  far  from 
all  concern  for  this  rough  and  weary  world." 

The  king  had  never  really  liked  Columbus, 
or  approved  his  mode  of  action  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  patroness  he  tried  in  vain  to  obtain 
from  Ferdinand  some  suitable  recognition  of  his 
services,  and  reward  for  them.  His  mind,  dis- 
pirited and  harassed  by  disappointment  and 
neglect,  and  his  health  destroyed  by  a  life  of 
toil  and  exposure,  he  died  in  1506.  His  remains 
now  lie  at  Seville,  where  Ferdinand  erected  over 
them  a  monument,  with  the  inscription,  simple 
as  it  is  glorious  : — 

"To  Castile  and  Leon 

Columbus  gave  a  New  World." 

(To  be  continued.) 


FAME. 

Although  this  foretaste  of  fame  is  in  most 
cases  a  delusion  (as  the  fame  itself  is  a  greater 
delusion  still),  yet  it  is  the  best  and  purest  drop 
in  the  cup  of  intellectual  ambition.  It  is  en- 
joyed, thank  God,  by  thousands,  who  soon  learn 
to  estimate  their  own  capabilities  aright,  and 
tranquilly  submit  to  the  obscure  and  transitory 
condition  of  their  existence.  It  is  felt  by  many 
who  look  back  on  it  in  after  years  with  a  smiling 
pity  to  think  they  were  so  deceived,  but  who 
nevertheless  recognize  in  that  aspiration  the 
spring  of  their  future  energies  and  usefulness  in 
som?  other  and  far  different  fields  of  action  ;  and 
the  few  in  whom  the  prophecy  is  accomplished, 
who  become  what  they  have  believed,  will  often 
turn  away,  with  uneasy  satiety,  from  present 
satisfaction  to  the  memory  of  those  happy  hopes 
— to  the  thought  of  the  dear  delight  they  then 
derived  from  one  single  leaf  of  those  laurels  that 
now  crowd  in  at  the  window,  and  which  the 
hand  is  half-inclined  to  push  away  to  let  in  the 
fresh  air  of  heaven. 
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Nutrition  and  reproduction  in  animals  and 
plants  is  a  principle  precisely  the  same,  with 
this  difference,  that  in  plants  these  functions  are 
unaffected  by  nervous  influences,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  studied  to  advantage,  as  the  conditions 
under  which  their  phenomena  develop  are  much 
simplified ;  in  fact,  we  have  in  the  plant,  grow- 
ing and  reproducing  at  our  door,  a  beautifully 
simplified  and  highly  instructive  representation 
of  the  laws  which  govern  our  own  growth  and 
reproduction. 

That  the  nutritive  functions  of  animals  are 
affected  by  nervous  influences  many  facts  abun- 
dantly prove.  In  blushing,  the  nerves  evidently 
affect  the  blood,  which  is  the  grand  vehicle  of 
nutritive  matter  in  animals,  enlarging  the  capil- 
laries, and  bringing  it  in  an  increased  flow  to 
the  surface ;  a  person  affrighted  becomes  pale, 
the  nerves  contracting  the  capillaries,  and  driving 
the  blood  from  the  countenance.  Bad  news  will 
affect  the  appetite,  and  prevent  the  healthy  action 
of  the  digestive  organs  ;  the  sight  of  a  good  din- 
ner will  make  the  mouth  of  a  hungry  man  water, 
or  produce  a  flow  of  fluid  from  the  salivary  glands 
necessary  for  the  lubrication  of  the  food ;  the 
excitement  created  in  the  mother  by  the  mere 
presence  of  her  new-born  infant  will  bring  a 
draught  of  milk  into  the  breast ;  grief  will  render 
the  eye  tearful,  or  even  tearless. 

There  are  no  such  nervous  influences  to  in- 
terfere with  the  nutritive  processes  in  plants ; 
no  nervo-muscular  apparatus  gives  motion  to 
their  organism,  or  affects  the  flow  of  the  current 
of  sap  as  it  circulates  through  its  different  parts. 
Their  movements  are  clearly  attributable,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  to  agencies  purely  me- 
chanical ;  their  branches,  leaves,  and  other  organs 
are  moved  by  the  wind,  not  by  bones  and  muscles. 
Some  species,  however,  exhibit  movements  aris- 
ing from  other  causes  ;  but  these  appear  to  ori- 
ginate in  that  principle  of  contractility  which  is 
a  property  common  to  certain  tissues,  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  sensation,  a  function  inseparably  connected 
with  the  nervous  system. 

All  the  movements  executed  by  vegetables  are 
only  partial  in  their  character;  none  of  them  enjoy 
the  faculty  of  displacing  themselves  in  toto,  and 
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removing  to  another  spot  more  favorable  to  their 
growth.  When  unfavorably  located,  seeds  cither 
perish  altogether,  or  their  germination  and  sub- 
sequent development  are  greatly  retarded  ;  in  a 
word,  voluntary  locomotion  exists  only  in  ani- 
mals. 

Even  the  reproductive  functions,  which  in 
animals  are  far  more  intimately  associated  with 
the  neivcs  than  those  of  nutrition,  in  plants, 
generally  speaking,  are  unmarked  by  any  higher 
vital  phenomena  than  that  which  is  manifested 
in  the  evolution  of  the  other  parts  of  the  organ- 
ism. The  fecundation  of  the  germ  is  effected  by 
an  appropriate  arrangement  of  the  stamens  and 
pistils  ;  and  the  embryo  is  freed  from  the  ovary 
by  a  mechanical  rupture  of  the  parts,  or  by  other 
physical  means;  the  whole  process  is  simply 
vegetative.  Nutrition,  whether  in  animals  or 
plants,  is  a  very  complicated  process,  and  im- 
plies several  distinct  acts. 

Absorption,  or  the  introduction  of  food  into 
the  interior  of  the  organism.  Before  food  can 
be  introduced  into  the  interior  of  any  organized 
being,  wrhether  animal  or  plant,  it  is  necessary 
for  it  to  be  reduced  to  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state, 
in  order  to  render  it  susceptible  of  being  conveyed 
through  the  minute  vessels,  and  of  passing  late- 
rally through  the  walls  of  the  cells  which  form 
the  ultimate  structure. 

The  food  of  plants,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  their  organs,  is  already  prepared  for  them 
by  nature.  The  plant  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  continuous  axis  or  trunk,  more  or  less  rami- 
fied at  its  two  extremities,  which  are  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  two  media,  the  earth  and  atmo- 
sphere, the  sources  from  whence  its  nutriment 
is  taken. 

The  aerial  portion  of  this  axis  puts  forth,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  vegetable  activity,  a  number 
of  flat,  dilated  organs  termed  leaves,  which  are 
simply  expansions  of  the  green  cellular  bark  of 
the  stem,  filled  with  a  network  of  capillary  ves- 
sels, in  which  the  woody  system  of  the  stern 
terminates  ;  it  is  in  these  organs  that  the  sap  is 
aerated,  and  subjected  to  those  chemical  changes 
which  render  it  subservient  to  vegetable  nutri- 
tion. The  superfluous  moisture  absorbed  from 
the  soil  by  the  roots  finds  an  cutlet  at  the  pores 
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on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  nutritious  gases  enter  the  plant  through  the 
same  organs. 

The  subterranean  portion  of  the  vegetable  axis 
puts  forth,  about  the  same  time  that  the  leaves 
develop,  a  countless  number  of  white,  delicate 
fibres,  which  are  the  true  roots  of  the  plant,  and 
which  are  annually  renewed  like  the  leaves;  it 
is  by  means  of  these  fibrous  appendages,  attached 
to  the  subterranean  branches  which  spring  from 
the  underground  portion  of  the  stem,  that  the 
food  is  absorbed  from  the  soil.  There  is  a  won- 
derful difference  between  one  of  these  delicato 
root-hairs  and  a  leaf,  yet  both  exercise  a  similar 
function,  food  being  absorbed  from  the  earth  by 
the  former;  by  the  latter  from  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the 
subterranean  portion  of  a  plant  is  the  root.  The 
production  of  buds  and  leafscars  are  the  true 
characteristics  of  a  stem  ;  and  these  are  very  ap- 
parent in  the  underground  ramifications  of  most 
perennial,  herbaceous  plants,  which  are,  for  this 
reason,  looked  upon  as  subterranean  portions  of 
the  stem  and  branches. 

The  most  striking  illustrations  (fig.  1)  of  these 
subterranean  scars  are  apparent  on  the  under- 

Fig.  l. 


Seal  (Polyqonatum  pubesccnx),  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  engraving.  The  aerial 
leaves  and  stem  of  this  plant  die  down  to  the 
ground  annually,  and  the  latter  leaves  a  broad 
and  conspicuous  scar  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
subterranean  part  of  the  stem  ;  this  scar  is  not 
at  all  unlike  the  impression  produced  by  a  .seal, 
whence  the  popular  name.  The  portion  of  the 
stem  which  remains  below  the  ground  pursues  a 
horizontal  course,  slowly  advancing  in  the  soil 
from  year  to  year  by  the  annual  development 
of  a  bud,  o,  whilst  the  other,  r,  gradually  decays. 
The  stem  emits  roots  from  its  undcrsurfacc,  which 
contribute,  by  the  matter  which  they  absorb  from 
the  soil,  to  its  enlargement  and  growth,  and 
which  are  annually  renewed  like  the  leaves. 
The  scars,  c,  c,  mark  the  number  of  annual 
growths  which  the  plant  has  made.  Fig.  2  is  a 
magnified  view  of  one  of  the  radicles  with 
which  the  underground  stem  is  annually  clothed. 

Fig.  2. 


ground  stem  of  the  plant  called  the  Solomon's 


These  root-hairs  are,  in  general,  more  abundant,, 
and  more  developed  on  plants  growing  in  loose, 
diy  sand ;  such  plants,  in  order  to  obtain  as  much 
moisture  as  possible  from  the  unfavorable  element 
in  which  they  are  placed,  shoot  forth  from  every 
fibre  an  incalculable  number  of  them. 


TEIALS   OF  AN  ENGLISH   HOUSEKEEPEE. 

NO.    III.  — MRS.    BURGESS'S    WONDERFUL    CAT. 


"  Oh,  Mary,  dear  Mary,  how  lonely  and  drear 
The  scenes  now  ungraced  by  thy  presence  appear  I 
Each  hall  in  my  dwelling  I  fondly  explore, 
And  list  for  thy  footstep,  but  hear  it  no  more. 

Oh,  Mary,  dear  Mary !" 

"  Dear  Mary." 

No  sooner  had  Edward  packed  Mary  out  of 
the  house,  than  I  suddenly  found  myself  thrown 
into  as  nice  a  mess  as  any  lady  could  well  be  in. 
Twist  it  and  turn  it  which  way  I  would,  the 
blacker  it  appeared,  and  I  positively  thought 
that  I  must  have  sunk  under  it.  But  really  my 
husband  is  so  hasty  (though  I  say  it,  who  should 
not  perhaps),  that  he  will  never  look  before  he 
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leaps ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is  in- 
variably plunging  himself  headlong  into  all 
kinds  of  pickles.  Indeed,  my  own  dear  Edward, 
having  no  more  control  over  his  passions  than 
"  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,*' 
of  course  could  not  keep  his  tongue  between  his 
teeth,  but  must  go  flying  at  our  Mary  before  the 
proper  time  came  for  getting  rid  of  the  girl. 
And,  dear  me !  if  one  has  not  got  strength  of 
rnind  enough  to  put  up  with  the  faults  of  other 
people  for  a  day  or  two,  I  should  like  to  knew 
how,  in  the  name  of  goodness  gracious,  we  can 
ever  hope  that  men  will  wink  when  we  walk 
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out  of  the  right  path  ourselves — or,  if  we  are  so 
hard  upon  other  persons,  how  can  we  expect 
that  they  will  bear  less  heavily  on  us  when 
they  sit  in  judgment  upon  us.  Though,  for 
myself,  I  must  say  that  I  have  always  made  it 
a  rule  to  let  the  poisoned  arrows  of  calumny 
go  in  at  one  ear  and  come  out  of  the  other. 

I  'in  sure,  if  Edward  had  only  looked  at  poor 
Mary's  love  of  tippling  with  a  proper  spirit,  he 
would  have  seen  that  it  was  not  so  much  for  a 
body  to  stomach  after  all,  and  that  perhaps  the 
love  of  drink,  bad  as  it  is,  is  but  a  trilling  vice 
as  compared  with  the  love  of  tobacco — to  which 
my  husband,  I  regret  to  sa^  is  a  martyr.  And 
such  being  the  case,  Edward  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  those  who  ride  about  in  glass 
coaches  should  not  throw  stones  ;  for,  of  all 
habits,  I  must  confess  that  smoking,  in  my  eyes, 
is  the  most  dreadful,  and  that,  if  I  was  called 
upon  to  choose  whether  I  would  sooner  be  ad- 
dicted to  liquor  or  tobacco,  I  really  think  I 
should  be  inclined  to  take  to  drinking  in  pre- 
ference. 

Not  that  I  was  insensible  to  the  wickedness 
of  our  Mary's  ways,  but  still  I  do  think  that  my 
husband  might  have  looked  with  more  Christian 
charity  upon  the  poor  thing's  infirmity,  until  my 
other  servant  was  ready  to  come  into  the  house, 
and  then  he  might  have  bundled  the  creature 
into  the  street,  as  she  deserved  indeed.  For  in 
her  absence  I  was  so  terribly  put  to  it  that 
really  I  should  have  blushed  if  anybody  could 
have  seen  me  making  the  shifts  I  did. 

Dear  mother,  however,  promised  not  to  desert 
me  in  my  trouble,  and  undertook  to  procure  me 
a  woman  who  would  work  for  me  by  the  day, 
until  a  servant  whom  I  had  engaged  was  ready 
to  come  to  me.  Mrs.  Burgess  was  the  name  of 
the  one  whom  my  mother  recommended,  and 
she  said  that  I  should  find  her  of  great  use  and 
comfort  to  me,  as  she  was  a  married  woman, 
though  she  had  been  deserted  by  her  husband, 
poor  thing !  who  had  run  away  like  a  brute, 
leaving  her  with  a  fine  family  of  ten  young 
children  on  her  hands ;  that  she  was  a  good, 
hard-working,  industrious,  stout-made  woman  ; 
and  that  the  poor  babes  had  nothing  but  the 
sweat  of  their  mother's  brow  to  subsist  upon ; 
and  that  it  was  only  by  working  out,  and  doing 
a  little  washing  at  home,  that  the  poor  creature 
was  enabled  to  keep  her  head  above  the  water. 

Mrs.  Burgess  came  very  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  on  going  down  into  the  kitchen  to  order 
dinner,  she  struck  me  as  being  really  a  very 
superior  sort  of  body ;  and  I  thought  that  she 
was  one  of  the  best  disposed  and  most  honest 
of  women,  until  I  found  her  to  be  quite  the  con- 


trary ;  for  at  first  I  really  felt  interested  in  the 

poor  thing,  on  account  of  her  being  the  mother 
of  such  a  large  family,  and  all  by  herself  with- 
out a  husband.  I  was  quite  pleased  to  hear  the 
good  woman  go  on  as  she  did  all  that  day,  con- 
tinually telling  me  that  servants  were  such  a 
bad  lot,  and  that  nothing  was  good  enough  for 
them,  and  how  little  gentlemen  thought  of  what 
we  poor  women  had  to  undergo  for  their  sakes. 

And  she  likewise  told  me  the  whole  history 
of  how  shamefully  Mr.  Burgess,  who  drove  a 
cab,  had  behaved  towards  her — never  treating 
her  as  he  ought  to  have  done — though  she  had 
always  been  a  good  wife  to  him,  and  had  seldom 
or  never  flown  in  his  face — that  her  life  had 
been  one  continued  struggle  with  him  from 
morning  to  night,  she  might  say,  and  that  after 
the  hard  battles  they  had  had  together,  his  going 
to  New  Orleans  under  the  disguise  of  coming 
back  in  a  few  weeks,  she  must  say  was  a  return 
that  she  never  expected.  Upon  which  I  re- 
marked that  for  Mr.  Burgess  to  run  away  to 
America  in  the  way  he  had  done,  certainly  did 
appear  to  me  to  be  going  a  little  too  far.  And 
then  she  was  so  kind  as  to  hope  that  Mr.  Skins- 
ton  would  never  treat  me  in  the  same  way, 
although,  as  she  very  truly  said,  she  was  afraid 
that  the  men  were  all  alike,  and  that  they 
really  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  out  of  your 
sight  for  two  days  together. 

I  couldn't  have  left  Mrs.  Burgess  more  than 
five  minutes,  and  was  just  going  to  put  myself 
to  rights  a  bit,  when  I  heard  a  most  tremendous 
scream  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  going  down, 
found  the  poor  woman  was  nearly  fainting. 
She  told  me  she  had  just  seen  a  great  rat,  as  big 
as  a  Shetland  pony,  scamper  across  the  scullery. 
This,  of  course,  put  me  all  of  a  twitter,  and 
made  my  blood  run  quite  cold  down  my  back, 
for  I  didn't  know  that  there  was  a  rat  in  the 
place ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Burgess  observed,  with 
great  truth,  but  bad  grammar,  "  we  hadn't  never 
so  much  as  a  cat  in  the  house,  and  that  if  I 
didn't  keep  my  eyes  about  me,  I  should  find 
myself  swarming  with  vermin  before  I  knew 
where  I  was." 

Then  she  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me  that  she 
had  got  a  beautiful  Tom  cat  home,  which  I  was 
perfectly  welcome  to  if  I  liked  ;  for  that,  though 
she  loved  the  animal  as  much  as  if  it  were  her 
own  flesh  and  blood,  still  dear  mother  had  been 
such  a  true  friend  to  her,  that  she  really 
couldn't  think  of  keeping  the  cat  from  me; 
especially,  as  she  said,  Tom  was  such  a  capital 
mouser,  that  he'd  soon  clear  the  place,  and 
besides  he  was  so  tame,  and  had  been  so  well 
brought  up,  that  he  was  more  like  a  Christian 
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than  a  dumb  animal ;  for  I  should  find  that  he 
would  take  anything  from  vie  (and  so  I  did,  with 
a  vengeance;  though  I  really  believe  now  that 
the  cat  had  no  finger  in  it  after  all ;  but  that 
that  .smoothfaced  old  Mrs.  Burgess  had  only 
brought  llic  animal  into  our  establishment  for 
the  worst  of  purposes — and  what 's  more,  that 
the  tale  she  told  me  about  the  rat  was  all  a 
story,  and  made  up  just  to  get  her  Tom  into  the 
house,  60  that  she  might  use  the  cat  as  a  cloak 
for  her  own  shameful  practices). 

After  Mrs.  Burgess  had  taken  the  milk  that 
afternoon,  the  poor  woman — who  appeared  very 
fond  of  me — would  run  round  and  fetch  her 
fine  Tom  ;  and  when  she  brought  him,  I  do 
think  lie  was  the  prettiest  pet  I  ever  saw.  He 
was  so  black,  that  really  his  coat  was  for  all  the 
world  like  your  hat ;  and  the  dear  had  got  three 
such  beautiful  white  stockings  on  his  feet,  and 
as  fine  a  frill  round  his  neck  as  I  ever  beheld  in 
all  my  life.  Nor  can  I  omit  to  mention  Tom's 
sweet  pretty  whiskers,  which  stood  out  on  each 
side  of  his  face  just  like  two  shaving-brushes; 
so  that,  indeed,  taking  the  animal  altogether,  I 
really  don't  think  I  ever  saw  so  fine  a  cat.  I 
declare  he  was  quite  a  duck. 

When  I  went  down  stairs  the  next  morning 
to  see  about  dinner,  Mrs.  Burgess  told  me  that 
she  couldn't  think  what  on  earth  could  have 
come  to  the  remainder  of  the  leg  of  mutton  that 
we  had  had  for  dinner  the  day  before,  for  it  was 
not  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  she  really  be- 
lieved that  rogue  of  a  cat  must  have  walked  off 
with  our  leg  in  the  night ;  adding,  that  she 
regretted  to  say  he  had  been  a  dreadful  thief 
ever  since  he  was  a  kitten. 

But  I  told  her  that  it  couldn't  be  the  cat, 
because  he  had  left  no  bone  behind  him,  though 
I  had  no  opinion  of  his  honesty,  for  the  night 
before  he  had  made  away  with  every  drop  of 
milk  in  the  house,  and  a  whole  half  pound  of 
butter.  Still,  as  she  very  w-isely  observed,  most 
likely  he  had  buried  the  bone  in  the  garden  or 
somewhere  about  the  house ;  and  so  it  turned 
out,  for  Mrs.  Burgess  brought  me  the  bone  the 
very  next  day,  picked  as  clean  as  if  a  Christian 
had  done  it,  and  which  she  said  she  had  found 
in  the  coal-cellar  early  that  morning. 

When  Edward  found  it  all  out,  of  course  he 
flew  into  a  passion  as  usual,  and  went  on  in 
such  a  way  that  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him,  even 
though  he  was  my  husband,  that  he  was  no 
man  ;  and  he  vowed  that  the  animal  shouldn't 
pass  another  night  under  his  roof,  and  that 
Mother  Burgess  (as  he  would  call  her)  should 
take  the  brute  and  drown  it.  that  very  night. 
Then  he  had  her  up  and  told  her  as  much ;  and 


the  poor  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  con- 
sented to  do  so ;  for,  as  she  very  truly  said,  it 
was  so  dreadful  to  have  a  thief  in  the  house, 
t liit  if  Tom  wasn't  made  away  with,  she  was 
afraid  we  might  get  to  suspect  her — and  that 
after  what  we  had  lost,  much  as  it  might  go 
against  her,  she  would  do  as  Mr.  Skinston 
desired,  and  sec  the  creature  safe  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Regent's  canal  before  she  went  to  bed 
that  night. 

When  I  went  down  to  let  the  woman  in  the 
next  morning,  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  all 
my  life  as  to  find  her  fondling  the  cat,  whom 
she  said  she  had  found  on  the  door-step  with 
the  very  brick-bat  tied  to  his  neck  which  she 
told  me  she  had  put  on  before  throwing  him 
into  the  water  over  night — though  how  on  earth 
he  could  ever  have  managed  to  get  out  of  the 
canal  alive  and  crawl  back  to  our  house  with 
that  great  tiring  round  his  neck,  is  more  than 
I  've  ever  been  able  to  comprehend. 

Mrs.  Burgess  agreed  with  me  that  it  was 
perfectly  wonderful ;  adding,  that  after  all  she 
had  put  upon  him,  the  poor  creature's  life  cer- 
tain ly  must  have  been  spared  by  some  superior 
power  for  some  hidden  purpose  ;  so  she  begged 
of  me,  in  a  most  touching  manner,  to  try  poor 
Tom  for  a  few  days  more,  as  perhaps  it  would 
be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  he  would  go  on  better 
for  the  future.  I  really  hadn't  the  heart  to 
refuse,  though  I  determined  to  keep  it  a  secret 
from  Edward,  for  I  knew  that  he  wouldn't  rest 
easy  in  his  bed  until  he  had  killed  the  poor 
animal. 

So  I  kept  Mrs.  Burgess's  Tom  unknown  to 
my  husband  until  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him 
any  longer,  for  really  the  things  that  creature 
would  do,  and  the  articles  he  would  steal,  no 
one  would  credit.  It  seemed  to  be  more  like 
the  work  of  a  Christian  than  a  dumb  animal. 
If  we  had  a  fowl  for  dinner,  and  I  missed  it  in 
the  morning,  the  cat  was  sure  to  have  taken  it ; 
if  the  tarts  disappeared,  the  cat  had  eaten  them ; 
if  the  flour  ran  short,  the  cat  had  upset  it ;  if  I 
missed  a  silver  spoon,  the  cat  must  have  hidden 
it;  if  any  of  the  crockery  or  glass  was  broken, 
the  cat  had  knocked  them  down  ;  if  the  cask  of 
table  ale  was  empty  long  before  its  time,  why 
the  cat  had  pulled  out  the  spigot.  In  fact, 
nothing  was  missed  that  the  cat  didn't  take,  and 
nothing  was  broken  that  the  cat  didn't  break. 

And  so  things  went  on  until  just  before  my 
new  servant  came  in,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I 
missed  a  whole  pound  packet  of  Orange  Pekoe 
Tea,  which  Edward  had  brought  home  from  the 
city  on  purpose  for  me.  This  Mrs.  Burgess 
assured  me  Tom  must  have  taken  for  the  roc-re 
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sake  of  taking;  for  she  herself  had  seen  him 
scampering  about  the  house  like  a  mad  thing 
with  a  bit  of  paper  in  his  mouth,  and  which  she 
had  no  doubt  now  was  what  the  tea  had  been 
done  up  in  ;  adding  that  it  really  was  quite  a 
mercy  that  it  hadn't  been  a  five-pound  note,  as, 
of  course,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  a 
creature  so  dishonest  as  he  was. 

When  I  told  Edward  all  about  it,  he  called 
me  a  fool  for  my  pains,  and  said  he  could  see 
that  the  cat  was  too  good  a  friend  to  my  old 
charwoman  for  her  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  him. 
As  for  Tom's  stealing  the  tea,  it  was  all  a  pack 
of  fiddlesticks,  and  he  verily  believed  that  he 
had  never  been  into  the  canal  at  all,  and  that 
some  fine  day  I  should  find  old  Mother  Burgess 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  However,  he  said  he  would 
soon  put  a  stop  to  that  game,  for  he  would  lock 
the  cat  up  in  the  back  attic  that  night,  and  take 
»t  with  him  to  office  in  his  blue  bag  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  when  he  got  it  down  there  we  should 
soon  find  out  who  was  the  thief.  I  told  him  it 
was  a  very  good  plan,  if  he  would  only  keep  it 
a  secret  from  Mrs.  Burgess,  and  take  care  not 
to  go  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  before  he 
started. 

Accordingly,  I  took  that  naughty  Tom  up 
stairs  with  us  when  we  went  to  bed,  and  locked 
him  up  in  the  back  attic,  safe  away  from  the 
larder.  But  not  a  wink  of  sleep  could  we  get, 
for  the  creature  kept  on  scratching  and  mee- 
yowing  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  then  we 
were  nearly  driven  out  of  our  wits,  by  hearing 
a  tremendous  crash,  which  Edward  said  was  the 
cat  flying  at  the  windows,  which  would  all  be 
broken  before  I  could  say  the  name  of  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  as  the  creature  was  clearly  going 
wild.  So,  though  I  was  all  of  a  tremble,  and 
couldn't  keep  the  candle  steady  for  fright,  I 
went  up  stairs  to  see  what  I  could  do  to  quiet 
nim.  The  very  moment  I  opened  the  door,  he 
flew  at  me,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been 
a  young  tiger,  and  dug  his  claws  (which,  I  can 
assure  my  readers,  were  just  like  so  many  darn- 
ing needles)  so  deep  into  me,  that  I  gave  a  loud 
scream,  and,  letting  the  night-candlestick  fall,  I 
flew  down  stairs  in  the  dark,  with  the  brute 
clinging  fast  to  my  night-dress.  When  I  got  to 
our  room,  the  dragon  let  go  his  hold,  and  ran 
under  our  bed,  where  he  stopped,  spitting  and 
growling  away  like  anything,  and  with  his  eyes 
like  two  balls  of  phosphorus,  and  his  tail  as 
large  as  a  Bologna  sausage,  or  my  sable  boa. 
Edward  took  the  poker,  and  I  got  a  broom,  and 
we  kept  poking  and  sh — sh — sh — sh^ewing 
away  as  hard  as  we  could,  for  near  upon  half 
an  hour,  expecting  every  moment  that  he  would 


spring  out  upon  us  again;  in  fear  of  which,  I 
kept  as  close  as  possible  behind  dear  Edward, 
who,  I  must  say,  displayed  more  courage,  under 
the  circum.-tances,  than  I  ever  gave  him  credit 
for,  and  behaved  like  another  Grace  Darling  in 
a  moment  of  such  imminent  peril.  Nor  was  it 
until  he  had  thrown  a  whole  jugful  of  water  at 
the  cat,  that  the  savage  brute  shot  out  of  the 
room,  and  rushed  down  stairs. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  telling  my  husband 
what  a  nice  little  boy  that  was  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
gess's, and  how  fond  he  seemed  to  be  of  his 
mother,  for  he  always  came  to  see  her  every 
day  just  before  my  usual  time  of  going  down 
stairs  to  see  about  dinner,  when  Edward  said 
that  ho  saw  what  cat  took  the  meat  now ;  so 
he'd  just  take  old  Mother  Burgess  unawares, 
and  very  soon  show  me  whether  our  Tom  was 
the  thief  or  not.  So  when  we  went  down  to 
breakfast,  dear  Edward  sent  Mrs.  Burgess  out 
to  get  a  pint  of  milk  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  left  the  house  he  slipt  down  stairs,  and 
brought  me  up  the  basket  that  she  came  with 
upon  her  arm  every  morning,  and  which,  he 
said,  he  had  discovered  stowed  away  in  our 
copper  in  the  back  kitchen.  Inside  the  basket 
we  found  nearly  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  beef- 
steak pie  that  we  had  scarcely  touched  for 
dinner  the  day  before,  and  a  bottle  of  pickles 
that  had  only  been  used  once,  and  a  bar  of 
yellow  soap,  and  a  bag  of  flour,  and  two  eggs, 
wrapt  up  in  one  of  our  best  glass  cloths.  Then, 
putting  them  all  back  again,  Edward  hid  the 
basket  in  the  plate-warmer,  under  our  side- 
board ;  and  when  the  woman  came  in  with  the 
milk,  he  told  her  that  if  she  would  be  so  good 
as  to  bring  up  the  cold  beef-steak  pie  and  the 
pickles,  he  thought  he  could  take  a  mouth- 
ful of  it  (no  one  but  a  man  would  ever  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing).  Without  saying  a 
word,  down  goes  the  brazen-faced  creature,  and 
up  she  comes  with  the  dish  in  her  hands,  and 
scarcely  a  bit  of  the  pie  left  in  it. 

"  Oh,  mum,"  she  cries,  without  even  so  much 
as  the  shadow  of  a  blush  on  her  face,  "  only 
do  just  look  here,  mum  !  If  that  thief  of  a  Tom 
hasn't  been  and  devoured  all  this  beautiful  pie 
of  yours,  and  he  must  have  knocked  down  the 
pickles,  for  there  was  ever  so  much  broken  glass 
on  the  floor  when  I  came  in  this  morning.  Oh, 
mum !  really  it  is  too  bad.  Upon  my  word,  that 
cat  is  so  cunning  that  I  really  shouldn't  wonder 
at  anything  he  did  next." 

On  which,  Edward  very  cleverly  asked  her 
whether  she  would  wonder  if  the  next  thing 
Tom  did  was  to  put  a  whole  beefsteak  pie  into 
her  own   basket,  together  with   some   pickles, 
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and  some  soap,  and  flour,  and  a  glass  cloth, 
and  an  egg  or  two,  just  to  send  home  as  a  treat 
to  his  old  friends,  her  children.  Then,  taking 
out  the  basket,  he  told  her  to  look  at  it, 
adding  that  he  himself  "  did  not  wonder  now 
at  anything  the  cat  had  done  since  she  had  so 
kindly  brought  him  to  our  house,  and  that 
really  she  ought  to  take  care  of  the  animal,  for 
it  was  clear  that  it  was  as  good  as  a  fortune  to 
her,  and  she  could  never  want  so  long  as  she 
could  get  a  situation  fur  her  cat  in  the  same 
family  as  herself." 

Whereupon  the  woman  put  her  apron  up  to 
her  eyes  and  pretended  to  cry,  saying  that  she 
was  a  poor  lone  woman,  with  ten  children,  and 


it  was  a  hard  matter  to  find  bread  for  so  many 
mouths  (as  if  that  was  any  afl'air  of  ours).  So 
Edward  gave  her  the  basket  with  all  our  things 
in  it,  like  a  stupid,  and  packed  her  out  of  the 
house,  saying  that,  if  .-he  did  not  keep  a  sharp 
look-out,  she  would  find,  some  fine  morning, 
that,  like  her  cat,  sho  was  not  born  to  bo 
drowned. 

I  was  not  sorry  that  we  got  rid  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
gess on  the  spot,  as  my  new  servant,  Norah 
Connor,  was  coming  in  the  evening,  but  all  the 
day  I  couldn't  get  over  tiie  idea  of  Edward  (a 
lawyer,  too  !)  being  silly  enough  to  let  the  de- 
ceitful creature  go  off  with  one  of  our  best  glass 
cloths. 
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LESSON    XXI. 
perspective  drawing.     {Continued.) 

Light  and  shade  are  important  aids  to  per- 
spective effect,  and,  since  all  objects  partake  of 
them  more  or  less,  are  necessary  constituents  of 
true  representation.  It  is,  therefore,  intended 
here  to  superadd  to  the  preceding  explanation  of 
the  rules  which  regulate  the  correct  delineation 
of  objects,  a  statement  of  those  further  rules 
which  must  be  observed  to  obtain  a  correct 
imitation  of  their  shadows.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  since  it  sometimes  happens  in  draw- 
ing that  the  presence  and  shape  of  an  object, 
hid  perhaps  by  others  intervening,  can  only  be 
intimated  by  its  shadow  being  so  situated  as  to 
be  visible.  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
similar  use  of  the  shadow  in  Collins's  picture  of 
"  Rustic  Civility,"  where  the  presence  of  a  man 
supposed  to  be  advancing  on  horseback  towards 
the  picture  by  a  road  in  front  of  the  place  of  de- 
lineation, is  solely  denoted  by  the  shadows  of  a 
man  and  horse,  partly  thrown  into  view  on  the 
foreground.  Before  entering  on  the  subject, 
some  definition  of  terms  is  necessary. 

Shadows  are  those  portions  of  surfaces  which 
are  debarred  from  those  rays  of  light  which  would 
fall  upon  them  but  for  the  intervention  of  some 
opaque  body.  That  side  or  part  of  such  opaque 
body  which  is  turned  from  the  source  of  light  is 
said  to  be  in  shade  ;  that  which  is  turned  towards 
the  light  is  said  to  be  illuviinated.  The  source 
of  light  in  a  picture  is  called  a  luminary  ;  lumi- 
naries are  of  three  kinds,  natural,  artificial,  and 
pecondary.  A  natural  luminary  is  one  which 
exists  in  nature,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  or  an 


illuminated  piece  of  sky  ;  an  artificial  luminary 
is  the  result  of  art,  as  a  fire,  lamp,  lantern,  or 
candle ;  a  secondary  luminary  is  an  opening 
through  which  light  enters  from  any  natural  or 
artificial  one,  as  a  window,  door,  or  opening  in 
a  wall.  The  place  of  a  luminary  is  its  perspec- 
tive situation  on  the  plane  of  delineation,  or,  if 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  picture,  as  is  mostly 
the  case,  on  any  imaginary  extension  of  it.  The 
surface  on  which  the  shadow  is  cast  is  called  the 
shadow-plane  ;  in  landscapes,  the  ground-plane  is 
the  principal  shadow-plane.  The  foot  of  a  lumi- 
nary is  a  point  on  the  shadow-plane  produced, 
at  which  a  line  at  right  angles  with  that  plane 
from  the  luminary  would  intersect  it ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  a  secondary  luminary,  as  of  a  window, 
which  usually  occupies  considerable  width  in  the 
picture,  the  foot  of  a  luminary  is  not  a  point, 
but  a  line  comprised  between  the  intersections 
of  two  lines,  with  the  shadow-plane  at  right 
angles  with  it,  one  of  those  lines  being  drawn 
from  each  extremity  of  the  luminary.  Thus, 
in  an  interior  view  (fig.  27),  the  window  is 
a  secondary  luminary,  whose  foot  is  the  line 
comprised  between  the  lines  drawn  from  the 
extremities  of  the  window,  which  are  at  right 
angles  with  the  floor. 

Since  it  is  the  intervention  of  an  opaque  body 
between  the  luminary  and  the  shadow-plane 
which  causes  a  shadow,  it  follows  that  the  shadow 
will  be  always  projected  in  a  direction  from  the 
luminary;  and,  since  rays  of  light  proceed  from 
a  luminary  in  straight  lines,  it  follows  that  a 
straight  line,  passing  from  a  natural  or  artificial 
luminary  through  any  opaque  point  to  any  plane, 
will  intersect  the  surface  of  that  plane  at  a  point 
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which  will  be  the  situation  of  the  shadow  of  the 
opaque  point  on  that  plane.     It  is  important  to 

Fig.  27. 
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bear  this  in  mind,  because,  by  finding  the  shadows 
of  points  in  any  object,  we  caa  often  determine 
the  form  of  its  entire  shadow. 

Rays  of  light,  however,  do  not  proceed  from 
all  luminaries  in  the  same  way  ;  those  natural 
luminaries,  the  6un  and  moon  (speaking  of  the 
latter  when  she  is  at  the  full),  present  to  the 
earth's  surface  a  luminous  disk  of  much  larger 
extent  in  reality,  though  rendered  apparently 
less  by  their  great  distance,  than  any  part  of  that 
surface  which  can  be  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  a  picture.  In  such  case,  the  luminary  is  larger 
than  the  object  illuminated ;  and,  since  every 
point  of  the  disk  of  those  luminaries  emits  rays 
of  light  in  straight  lines,  it  follows  that  the  rays 
will  proceed  in  parallel  lines  from  the  luminary 

Fig 


to  the  object.    Bot  parallel  lives  in  perspective 

converge  towards  a  point,  and  the  convert 
point  of  such  rays  will,  therefore,  be  that  point 
on  the  plain  of  delineation  which  represents  the 

centre  of  the  luminary;  in  other  words,  ihajdace 
of  the  sun  or  moon  in  tho  picture. 

Artificial  luminaries  throw  off  their  rays  of 
light  in  a  different  manner.  Being  small,  and 
the  luminary  generally  within  the  picture,  its 
rays  proceed  in  all  directions  from  it  as  a  oen- 
tral  point.  Though  this  causes  a  material  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  shadow  from  that 
which  would  be  projected  by  a  natural  luminary, 
the  rule  is  the  same,  viz.,  that  the  rays  con- 
verge toward  the  place  of  the  luminary. 

Secondary  luminaries  usually  occupy  a  larger 
extent  of  the  picture ;  and  since  the  light  they 
admit  is  a  borrowed  light,  and  diffused  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  luminary,  they  generally 
admit  a  fainter  light,  and  cast  a  feebler  shadow. 
They  must  be  dealt  with  by  different  rules  from 
those  which  are  natural  and  artificial;  their 
greater  surface  forbids  their  being  considered  as 
points.  Each  point  in  that  surface  must  be  dealt 
with  as  a  luminous  point;  and  the  form  of  the 
shadow  must  be  determined  by  rays  from  each 
of  the  outer  extremities  of  the  luminary. 

These  definitions  will  become  better  under- 
stood as  the  student  proceeds  ;  in  the  mean  time 
it  may  be  observed,  that  natural  luminaries  are 
generally  adopted  in  landscape  and  architectural 
exterior  subjects  ;  artificial  ones  in  parlor  scenes, 
robbers'  caves,  and  all  that  class  of  subjects  in 
which  Rembrandt  delighted,  many  of  his  finest 
drawings  of  "  The  Nativity"  being  stable-scenes, 
with  a  candle  or  lantern  for  the  luminary ;  and 
secondary  ones  in  interior  daylight  scenes,  such 
as  occur  in  churches  and  dwellings. 

Light  is  reflected  from  all  opaque  surfaces  to 
others,  less  or  more,  according  as  they  are  rough 
or  smooth,  distant  from  or  near  to  each  other ; 

28. 
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nnd  the  same  law  obtains  with  respect  to  reflected 
light  as  applies  to  solid  bodies  falling  on  any 
surface — the  angle  of  refaction  is  equal  to  the  an- 
gle of  incidence.  For  this  reason  less  light  is 
reflected  to  a  distant  than  to  a  near  object,  as  is 
manifested  by  fig.  28,  in  which  three  rays,  a,b,  c, 
of  light  are  supposed  to  pass  through  an  opening 
in  a  wall,  falling  upon  a  table,  and  thence  re- 
flected to  the  plane  d  e  f  g,  set  up  on  it  at  the 
position  1,  in  which  position  all  the  three  rays 
are  reflected  upon  it.  But  if  we  suppose  it 
moved  backwards  to  the  position  2.  it  can  only 
receive  one  (a)  of  the  reflected  rays,  the  others 
passing  away  over  it. 

Another  effect  of  reflection  is,  that  the  shadow 
of  any  object  is  always  darker  than  the  object 
itself,  even  that  side  of  it  which  is  in  shade  ;  for 
there  is  no  light  reflected  upon  the  shadow  itself; 
while  those  parts  of  the  shadow-plane  which 
are  illuminated  do  reflect  a  portion  of  their 
light  upon  the  shaded  side  of  the  object,  which 
will  make  it  less  dark  than  its  own  shadow. 

Rays  of  light  falling  on  any  plane  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  it,  illuminate  it  to  a  higher 
degree  than  if  they  fell  in  an  oblique  direction ; 
the  degree  of  illumination  decreasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  obliquity.  In  fig.  29,  let  a,  b,  c,  d  be 
four  rays  of  light  falling  perpendicularly  upon  a 
plane  ef.  If  the  plane  be  moved  to  an  oblique 
position  gf,  three  only  of  the  rays  fall  upon  it; 
if  to  a  more  oblique  position  h  f,  two  only  can 
take  effect  upon  it,  and  so  on. 
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HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  HAIR. 

Madame  Voiart,  in  her  "Encyclopedie 
des  Dames,"  is  extremely  hostile  to  the  use  of 
papillottes,  or  curl-papers,  for  curling  the  hair, 
'*  as  imprisoning  the  hair  is  hurtful  to  the  proper 
vegetation  of  the  ringlets,  which  ought  to  deco- 
rate the  forehead  and  temples."  Moreover, 
nothing  is  so  unseemly  as  the  head  of  a  young 
lady  hedge-hogged  over  with  papillottes.  The 
greater  number,  however,  of  those  with  whom 
nature  has  given  fine,  silky  hair  are  condemned, 
particularly  on  gala-days,  to  wear  this  ridiculous 
coronal  a  great  part  of  the  day.  When  these 
paper  shackles,  which  take  away  half  of  the 
adornment,  are  of  a  tint  harmonizing  with  the 
color  of  the  hair,  it  is  a  little  less  ungraceful ; 
but  paper  of  this  kind  is  not  always  at  hand ; 
and  even  if  it  were,  what  disagreeable  marks 
papillottes  always  leave  on  the  forehead,  by  the 
pressure  against  the  pillow. 

Madame  Voiart  recommends  black  pins  in- 
stead of  curl-papers ;  but  if  ladies  must  curl  their 


hair,  let  them  use  the  softest  paper  or  silk  for 
the  purpose.  Twisting,  plaiting,  and  curling 
arc  all  injurious;  but  as  fashion  Is  imperious, 
ladies,  on  retiring  to  rest  at  night,  should  have 
the  hair  arranged  very  loosely.  Rut  Dr.  Caze- 
nave,  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  Paris,  gives 
some  clear  instructions  on  the  management  of 
the  hair.     He  says  : — 

"Pass  a  fine-tooth  comb,  at  regular  intervals 
every  twenty-four  hours,  through  the  hair,  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  matting  or  entangling; 
separate  the  hair  carefully  and  repeatedly,  so  as 
to  allow  the  hair  to  pass  through  them  for  several 
minutes  ;  use  a  brush  that  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  cleansing  the  scalp  and  gently  stimu- 
lating the  hair-bulbs.  Before  going  to  bed,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  part  the  hair  evenly,  so  as 
to  avoid  false  folds,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
turning  against  the  grain,  which  might  even 
cause  the  hairs  to  break;  such  are  the  usual 
and  ordinary  requirements  as  to  the  management 
of  the  hair.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  class 
of  persons  who  carry  to  excess  the  dressing  and 
adornment  of  the  hair,  especially  those  who  are 
gifted  with  hair  of  the  finest  quality  ;  thus,  for 
example,  females  who  are  in  the  habit,  during 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  toilet,  of  dragging 
and  twisting  the  hair  so  as  almost  to  draw  the 
skin  with  it,  the  effect  of  which  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  break  the  hairs  and  fatigue  the  scalp, 
and  finally  to  alter  the  bulb  itself. 

"  The  fine-tooth  comb  is  also  freely  used, 
especially  when  the  hair  is  divided,  a  part  that 
the  most  particular  attention  seems  to  be  bestowed 
upon.  These  separations,  and  the  back  of  the 
neck,  whence  the  hair  is  drawn  in  females,  to- 
ward the  crown  of  the  head,  are  the  parts  which 
show  signs  of  the  decay  or  falling  off  of  the  hair." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  most  healthy  mode 
of  dressing  the  hair  of  females,  especially  young 
ones,  is  to  let  the  hair  be  as  loose  as  possible,  or 
arranged  in  large  bands,  so  as  to  allow  the  air 
to  pass  through  them. 

We  may  here  mention  that  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  plait  the  hair  of  children  under  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  process  of  plaiting 
more  or  less  strains  the  hairs  in  their  roots,  by 
pulling  them  tight,  tends  to  deprive  them  of  their 
requisite  supply  of  nutriment,  and  checks  then- 
growth.  The  hair  of  girls  should  only  be  nip- 
ped, and  allowed  to  curl  freely.  When  they 
are  about  eleven  or  twelve,  the  hair  should  be 
twisted  into  a  coil,  not  too  tight,  nor  tied  at  the 
end  with  thin  thread,  but  with  a  piece  of  ribbon. 

The  practice  of  cutting  the  hair  of  children, 
especially  girls,  is  wrong;  the  hair  should  not 
be  thinned,  but  merely  shortened. 


NOW    AND    THEN, 


CHAPTER    I. 

Oiu:  sl.iry  opens  with  a  moonlight  night,  as 
such  stories  are  wont  to  open.  The  sky  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  moon  is  shining  away 
with  her  usual  earnest  aspect,  pouring  a  flood 
of  soft  light  through  the  quiet  air,  and  over  the 
fields  and  woods  of  the  summer  landscape. 
Silently  the  moonbeams  rest  on  acres  of  dingy 
housetops,  that  cluster  together  to  form  large 
cities,  or  steal  down  into  the  dusky  and  dusty 
streets  below ;  silently  they  find  their  way 
through  every  crevice,  into  the  dark  abodes  of 
poverty  and  vice,  like  the  universally  diffused 
mercy  of  God.  Far  away  the  long  line  of  the 
sea-coast,  with  its  sands,  and  rocks,  and  light- 
houses, and  foaming  breakers,  glimmers  in  the 
pale  light,  the  mighty  waste  of  waters  stretching 
beyond,  its  bosom  spanned  with  a  glorious  tract 
of  light. 

How  many  fond  memories  are  there  of  such 
nights  as  this !  There  is  a  place  sacred  to  such, 
in  almost  every  heart.  Yes,  yonder  man  of 
care,  he  of  plodding  business ;  that  other,  the 
creature  of  a  bold,  perchance  bad  ambition  ; 
yon  sordid  miser;  or  that  battered  and  half 
brutalized  victim  of  vice — all  have  some  such 
place.  Even  age,  that  whitens  the  locks,  and 
dims  the  light  of  the  eye,  and  quenches  the  fires 
of  passion,  and  does  so  much  to  destroy  all  else, 
even  age  does  not  altogether  blot  out  such 
memories. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  my  young  reader, 
that  your  grandmother,  who,  ever  since  you  can 
remember,  is  shrivelled  into  wrinkles,  who  has 
lost  all  her  teeth,  and  wears  a  plain  cap,  and 
heavy  gold  spectacles,  is  sometimes  thinking  of 
moonlight  nights,  when  you  see  her  sitting,  with 
folded  hands  and  closed  eyes,  before  the  bright 
fire  in  the  grate,  and  nodding  her  head  in  an 
unaccountable  manner?  Yes,  it  is  of  moon- 
light nights,  such  as  you  now  enjoy  so  much — 
though  of  nights  long  gone  by.  Then  the  old 
lady  had  not  lost  her  teeth,  and  did  not  wear 
spectacles  and  a  cap.  She  was  fully  as  fair  as 
you,  miss.  Her  step  was  as  light,  and  her  form 
as  graceful,  as  she  leaned  fondly  on  the  arm  of 
your  grandfather,  while  he  spoke  in  a  tone  full 
of  tenderness,  so  full  as  to  bring  new  color  to 
her  cheeks,  and  brightness  to  her  eyes. 
It  was  during  a  walk  on  a  lovely  moonlight 
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night,  that  your  grandfather  spoke  lower  than 
he  was  accustomed,  and  his  words  were  few  and 
broken.  Your  grandmother  cried  not  a  little, 
and  though  she  tried  to  speak,  she  could  not 
for  some  time  ;  but  when  she  did,  it  was  to  Bay 
"yes,"  as  if  in  answer  to  some  question  ;  and 
then  she  raised  her  face  to  your  grandfather, 
smiling,  oh,  how  sweetly,  through  the  tears  that 
sparkled  in  the  moon-beams.  The  old  lady,  you 
may  be  sure,  has  not  forgotten  that  night,  and 
never  will. 

You  have  never  seen  your  grandfather;  but 
you  have  often  seen  his  broad-brimmed  hat 
hanging  in  the  closet,  and  the  stout  ivory- 
headed  cane  that  he  walked  with  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  when  the  gout  would  allow  him 
to  walk  at  all.  His  picture,  too,  is  over  the 
mantel.  He  looks  quite  young  in  it,  with  a 
sky-blue  coat,  and  powder  in  his  hair,  and  so 
he  was,  for  that  picture  was  painted  before  his 
marriage. 

To  go  on  with  my  story.  Nowhere  on  sea  or 
land  do  the,  moon-beams  fall  more  brightly  than 
on  the  pretty  place  of  Hampton,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Worthington.  The  large  old  house,  with 
its  projecting  windows,  looked  pale  and  loomed 
into  twice  its  real  size  in  the  uncertain  light. 
Gently  the  moonlight  fell  on  the  flowers  in  the 
terraced  garden  ;  gently  on  the  close  shaven  grass 
of  the  lawn,  and  on  the  shadowing  trees ;  and 
gently  it  stole  down  amid  leaves  and  branches, 
throwing  weird-looking  shadows  on  the  ground 
beneath. 

Under  one  of  these  trees,  a  magnificent  old 
oak — the  patrician  of  trees — stood  our  hero  and 
heroine,  for  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  have  both — young,  handsome,  and  looking 
spirituelle  in  the  shadowy  light.  It  was  no 
new  thing  for  Frank  Hartley  and  Emily  Worth- 
ington to  be  under  that  oak-tree.  Together 
they  had  played  under  it  as  children  ;  many 
summer  afternoons  had  they  whiled  away  on  the 
rustic  seat  surrounding  its  trunk — Emily  at  her 
needle,  and  Frank  reading  aloud.  The  spot 
commanded  a  fine  view  of  sunset,  and  a  hundred 
times  had  they  stood  there  to  watch  the  god  of 
day  go  down  over  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
which  could  be  seen  glittering  on  the  verge  of 
the  horizon ;  and  their  moonlight  walks  (it 
must  be  confessed  they  were  fond  of  these) 
usually  terminated  at  this  spot. 


NOW    AND    THEN. 
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This  night  was  the  last,  for  many  a  long  day, 
that  Frank  and  Emily  would  be  together ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  of  this  that 
rendered  them  unusually  silent,  and  led  them 
to  admire,  more  than  ever,  the  quiet  beauty  of 
the  scene  spreading  before  them. 

"How  lovely  Hampton  looks  by  moonlight !" 
said  Frank ;  "  my  new  homo  will  never  be  so 
dear  to  me,  I  am  sure." 

"Then  why  do  you  leave  us,  dear  Frank?" 
asked  Emily. 

"  Why,  Emily,"  replied  Frank,  "  why,  Emily, 
a  man  (he  was  not  twenty)  must  make  a  figure 
in  the  world.  Society  demands  him — his  coun- 
try, patriotism,  duty,  and  all  that." 

Emily  made  no  reply,  but  she  thought  of  the 
pleasant  rides  they  had  taken  together  since  the 
day  when  her  father  had  first  placed  her  on  a 
Shetland  pony,  and  Master  Frank  had  proudly 
led  the  horso  over  the  lawn,  giving  her  instruc- 
tions for  keeping  her  seat,  and  managing  the 
bridle,  and  exhorting  her  not  to  be  afraid  ;  of 
pleasant  rambles  through  the  woods  and  fields 
in  search  of  wild  flowers  when  children,  now 
dignified  with  the  title  of  botanical  excursions; 
of  all  the  pleasant  evenings  spent  in  reading, 
singing,  or  chatting. 

Perhaps  Frank  felt  that  he  had  shown  too 
much  eagerness  to  be  gone  from  Hampton,  for 
he  said — 

"  I  have  been  too  long  a  burden  to  my  dear 
aunt.  She  has  made  great  sacrifices  for  me, 
and  it  is  my  duty,  if  possible,  to  repay  her.  I 
cannot  refuse  this  advantageous  offer  of  my 
uncle.  I  may,  I  never  can,  have  another  such 
opportunity  of  getting  a  profession,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  I  shall  be  very  happy  with  my  uncle  in 
Philadelphia." 

"  But  you  do  not  know  your  uncle ;  you  have 
never  seen  him,"  said  Emily. 

"Very  true,"  replied  Frank;  "and  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten  my  existence  until  lately ;  but 
since  he  has  thought  of  me  again,  and  made  this 
promising  offer,  I  must  overlook  the  past. 
Besides,  Emily,  I  do  not  rely  altogether  on  my 
uncle.  Give  me  the  opportunity,  and  I  will 
make  my  own  way  in  the  world.  Don't  you 
see  that,  when  I  am  admitted  to  practice,  I  shall 
take  an  office ;  I  shall  soon  have  clients,  and 
business,  and  plenty  of  cases  in  the  courts,  and 
will  be  very  successful  ?  Then  perhaps  I  shall 
go  to  Congress,  and  will  make  a  figure  there, 
and — and  who  knows  what  may  happen?  Why, 
Emily,  I  do  not  think  I  would  make  a  bad 
president,"  and  Frank  stretched  out  his  arm,  as 
if  the  presidential  chair  were  already  within  his 
reach. 
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!  mily  ]  erfectly  agreed  with  Frank  in  think- 
ing that  he  would  make  a  good  president,  and 
told  him  so.  Then  they  talked  about  his  future. 
It  was  concluded  that  he  would  become  a  very 
great  man.  Ifo  was  to  convince  the  block- 
headed  jurymen  ;  melt  to  tears  the  stony-hearted 
judges  ;  sway  to  and  fro,  by  the  power  of  his 
eloquence,  excited  crowds,  and  in  a  general  way 
take  the  world  by  storm,  always  being  in  the 
right,  and  doing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
good.  Emily  was  as  sure  of  Frank's  success  as 
Frank  himself  was,  and  as  much  pleased  with 
the  imaginary  prospect. 

How  dear  is  the  sympathy  of  a  genuine 
woman  !  How  complexly  she  sinks  self,  and 
makes  the  interest  and  happiness  of  another 
the  sum  total  of  her  own.  If  Master  Frank  had 
been  less  occupied  with  brilliant  visions,  it 
might  have  occurred  to  him  that  all  the  per- 
fections in  the  wide,  wide  world,  that  he  could 
ever  hope  to  possess,  centred  in  the  gentle  being 
whose  heart  was  then  beating  near  to  his ;  and 
that,  in  the  possession  of  her,  he  would  have  a 
treasure  that  he  might  in  vain  seek  for  else- 
where. But  it  did  not.  And  so  he  told  Emily 
how  charming  she  was  by  moonlight,  looking 
in  the  pale  beams  like  a  nymph  of  Diana,  or 
Diana's  self;  and  then  what  his  sorrow  was  at 
leaving  Hampton,  and  of  all  things  else  at  leav 
ing  her,  but  he  hoped  they  would  soon  meet 
again.  They  agreed  to  write  often,  and  then 
arm  in  arm  returned  to  the  house.  Frank  went 
to  the  library,  and  bade  good-by  to  his  kind 
friend  Mr.  Worthington,  kissed  Emily,  who 
followed  him  on  to  the  portico,  and  then  mount- 
ing his  horse,  a  gift  of  Mr.  W.'s,  rode  off  to  his 
aunt's  house,  three  miles  distant. 

Emily  remained  in  the  position  in  which 
Frank  had  left  her,  even  after  the  iron  gate 
that  opened  on  to  the  lawn  had  closed  after  him 
with  its  heavy  clank,  and  the  sound  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  had  died  away,  and  then  going  to  her 
chamber,  and  throwing  herself  down,  wept  pro- 
fusely. Even  this,  the  usual  resource  of  young 
ladies  in  distress,  and  their  almost  certain  relief, 
did  not  afford  her  much  comfort.  Poor  Emily 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep  on  that  night ;  and  the 
next  morning,  and  for  some  days  afterwards, 
presented  herself,  at  table  and  elsewhere,  with 
a  pale  face  and  red  eyes. 

We  hear  much  of  the  painful  emotion  of  tnose 
who  leave  home  for  a  long  absence ;  but  1 
believe  it  is  often  not  as  great,  or  as  permanent, 
as  that  experienced  by  friends  left  behind.  The 
excitement  of  novelty,  the  necessity  for  exertion, 
the  very  motion  of  travel,  all  serve  to  divert 
the  attention  and  relieve  the  surcharged  bosom. 
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But  the  fond  ones  at  home  have  leisure  to 
indulge  in  sad  reflections,  and  every  object 
around  them  awakens,  by  association,  some  re- 
membrance of  the  absent  one.  The  vacant 
chair  and  placo  at  table,  the  silence  now  no 
longer  broken  by  the  cheerful  voice  and  merry 
laughter,  the  restless  and  howling  dog,  that 
misses  and  seeks  his  master,  constantly  remind 
us  of  our  loss. 

So  in  the  present  instance ;  Emily  grieved 
more  for  Frank  than  Frank  for  Emily,  or  any- 
thing he  had  left ;  for,  as  we  before  said,  they 
had  been  almost  inseparable  companions  from 
childhood.  If  she  played  or  sang  at  the  piano, 
Frank  was  not  there  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
her  music-book,  or  add  his  own  voice  when  he 
thought  hers  not  adequate  to  the  full  effect ; 
when  she  sketched,  there  was  no  one  to  cut  her 
pencil,  or  criticize  her  performance,  and  she 
almost  sickened  at  the  sight  of  her  now  orderly 
work-box,  which  it  had  been  the  daily  habit  of 
Mr.  Frank  to  disarrange.  Poor  Carlo,  too, 
missed  his  master  so  much,  Emily  feared  he 
would  never  again  recover  his  wonted  vivacity. 
Carlo !  He  was  a  present  from  Frank,  who, 
several  years  before,  had  invested  all  his  pocket- 
money  in  the  purchase  of  a  big-headed  New- 
foundland pup,  which  had  developed  into  a  fine 
specimen  of  that  very  sagacious  breed  of  dogs. 
It  was  quite  a  treat  to  see  Emily  with  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  this  dog,  and  her  glossy  locks 
mingling  with  his  shaggy  coat.  In  short,  her 
herbarium,  and  books,  and  music  were  all  neg- 
lected, and  she  seemed  to  take  little  interest  in 
anything  but  the  letters  which  occasionally  came 
from  Frank,  full  of  himself  and  his  new  life. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  very  much  occupied 
with  his  estate,  and  his  magazines  and  news- 
papers, but  he  could  not  be  altogether  unob- 
servant of  the  state  of  Emily's  mind.  He 
resolved  to  divert  her  attention  by  putting  into 
execution  a  plan  he  had  long  devised,  but  had 
determined  to  postpone  to  another  year.  This 
was  to  pass  the  winter  in  Washington,  taking 
Emily  with  him.  She  was  now  eighteen,  beau- 
tiful, accomplished,  and  Mr.  Worthington  be- 
thought him  that  it  was  time  to  introduce  her 
into  that  great  world  in  which  he  was  ambitious 
she  should  play  a  distinguished  part. 

Emily  received  the  announcement,  as  most 
young  ladies  would,  with  delight.  And  the 
preparation  afforded  almost  as  much  pleasure 
as  the  actual  visit.  There  was  so  much  con- 
sultation with  Miss  Maria  Smith,  the  go- 
verness, and  quite  a  large  number  of  young 
ladies,  Emily's  confidential  friends,  so  many 
vrders  dispatched  to  Baltimore  for  dresses  and 


millinery  work,  and  finally  a  trip  to  Baltimore 
in  person,  to  superintend  the  indispensable 
preparations,  that  time  passed  away  unobserved, 
and  brought  the  advent  of  tho  Washington 
season. 

The  happy  day  arrived  on  which  Emily  and 
her  father  were  to  leave  Hampton.  The  family 
coach  rolled  to  the  door,  soon  after  an  early 
breakfast;  trunks  were  strapped  on, bandb 
carefully  stowed  inside  and  out,  with  many 
cautions  to  the  servants ;  and  Emily,  weeping 
and  smiling,  took  leave  of  her  governess  and 
the  housekeeper,  and  a  hall  full  of  sable  ser- 
vants, and  took  her  place  beside  her  father  in 
the  carriage,  which  was  soon  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Frank  was  soon  established  in  the  house  of 
his  uncle,  a  prominent  member  of  a  bar  always 
famous.  It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  this 
sudden  change  from  the  freedom  of  country  life, 
from  the  green  fields,  and  waving  woods,  and 
open  sky  of  the  country,  for  the  city,  the  con- 
finement, too,  of  a  lawyer's  office,  was  not 
agreeable  to  a  youth  of  active  and  ardent  tem- 
perament. Frank  often  sighed  for  his  former 
liberty,  as  he  sat  in  that  little  back  office, 
darkened  by  a  brick  wall  within  four  feet  of  its 
solitary  window.  He  sometimes  yawned  heart- 
ily over  the  pages  of  Blackstone,  and  thought 
with  regret  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  Burns 
and  Scott. 

But  Mr.  Frank  was  ambitious,  and  had 
plenty  of  industry  and  energy.  He  did  not 
allow  his  first  difficulties  to  affect  his  applica- 
tion to  his  new  studies,  or  mistake  a  distaste  of 
study  for  the  evidence  of  a  fine  genius,  as  too 
many  do.  He  knew  that  Blackstone  himself 
was  a  good  lawyer,  and  owed  his  success  in  life  to 
his  application  to  the  law,  although  possessed 
of  poetical  taste  and  ability,  and  so  he  pressed 
on  right  vigorously. 

Perseverance  always  has  its  reward.  Frank 
soon  grew  fond  of  his  law  books.  The  clear 
analysis  and  luminous  language  of  Blackstone 
delighted  him.  He  even  came  to  admire  that 
bugbear  to  students,  Sir  Edward  Coke.  He 
appreciated,  to  some  extent,  the  mighty  grasp 
of  principle  that  characterizes  that  profound 
reasoner,  and  the  peculiar  eloquence  that  occa- 
sionally breaks  forth  in  the  midst  of  some  rigid 
argument  or  disquisition,  and  finds  a  forciblo 
expression  in  a  single  sentence,  or  clause  of  a 
sentence. 

Frank's  uncle  was  pleased  with  his  industry 
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and  loved  the  young  man  quite  as  well  as  he 
was  capable  of  loving  anybody.  lie  was  a 
short,  spare  man,  with  gray  hair  and  shaggy 
gray  eyebrows.  His  countenance  was  indicative 
of  the  intellect  which  he  really  po  '■  but 

was  so  cold  and  impassible,  that  one  could  with 
difficulty  imagine  that  it  had  ever  been  moved 
by  aught  of  human  passion  or  feeling.  And 
indeed  it  was  very  seldom  that  he  had  displayed 
either.  When  death  deprived  Frank  of  both 
his  parents,  he  inquired  after  the  orphan,  and 
learning  that  he  was  in  the  care  of  a  maternal 
aunt,  took  no  further  notice  of  him.  It  was 
not  until  he  felt  somewhat  the  infirmity  of  age, 
that  his  thoughts  turned  again  to  his  brother's 
child,  with  the  resolve  to  make  him  the  suc- 
cessor to  his  business,  and  the  heir  of  his 
fortune.  It  was  this  that  had  brought  Frank 
Hartley  from  the  village  in  Maryland,  where 
his  aunt  resided,  and  from  the  friends  among 
whom  his  earliest  days  were  passed. 

In  the  dingy  bachelor  establishment  of  Mr. 
Hartley,  senior,  everything  moved  with  the 
greatest  regularity  and  punctuality.  Breakfast, 
dinner,  and  tea  were  served  at  the  same  hour, 
day  after  day,  and  month  after  month.  At  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Frank  was  expected  to 
present  himself  in  the  little  parlor,  where  the 
breakfast- table  was  spread,  and  where  his  uncle 
invariably  sat  in  heavy  gold  spectacles,  reading 
the  morning's  newrs ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he  lit  his  candle  and  retired  to  his 
scantily  furnished  chamber  in  the  third  story, 
with  its  brown  calico  curtains,  white  counter- 
pane, and  heavy  black  bureau. 

■  Heavily  enough  passed  the  interval  between 
eight  o'clock  A.  M.  and  eleven  o'clock  P.  M. 
during  the  first  few  months,  to  our  poor  student, 
and  bright  was  the  gleam  shed  by  the  letters 
from  home  that  came  to  cheer  these  gloomy 
hours.  Frank  had  numerous  correspondents. 
His  aunt  wrote,  and  Emily  and  a  score  of 
village  friends ;  so  he  knew  all  that  passed  at 
home,  in  the  village,  at  Hampton,  and  all  the 
country  round. 

When  Emily  told  him  of  the  projected  visit  to 
Washington,  Frank  heartily  sympathized  with 
her,  and  several  letters  passed  between  them 
full  of  the  subject.  And  then  Emily's  letters 
came  with  the  Washington  postmark,  and  were 
full  of  Washington  life.  There  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  avenues  and  the  Capitol,  and  the 
President's  house,  and  the  Patent  Office,  and  a 
great  many  other  wonders.  She  had  been  to 
Mount  Vernon ;  she  had  seen  the  President ; 
she  had  been  in  the  Supreme  Court  wThere  the 
judges  wear  black  gowns,  and  look  so  dignified ; 


and  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  where  thcro 
was  no  great  amount  of  dignity.  Of  all  p!.i 
Emily  said,  Washington  was  the  most  charm: 
It  was  so  delightful  to  sec  (he  officers  in  uniform, 
and  foreign  ministers,  and  attaches  ;  and  so  many 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  so  many  odd  ones 
too,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  go  to  the  President's  levees,  and  still  more 
to  those  brilliant  parties  where  one  sees  every- 
body that  has  pretensions  to  being  anybody. 

It  was  evident  her  inexperienced  little  head 
was  quite  turned,  and  no  wonder,  if  the  ac- 
counts Master  Frank  received  were  true.  "You 
should  have  seen  Emily  at  Mrs.  Adam's,  on 
Thursday  evening,"  wrote  Ned  Tomlinson  ; 
"she  was,  decidedly,  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
room,  the  observed  of  all  observers.  You  ought 
to  sec  the  honorables  doing  the  agreeable  to  her, 
bald-headed  old  fellows,  'pon  honor." 

Frank  read  her  name,  Miss  Emily  W ,  as 

among  the  guests  at  the  Russian  ambassador's, 
who  gave  the  great  ball  of  the  season.  There 
was  a  full  description  of  her  dress  in  the  Wash- 
ington "  Mirror."  How  charming  she  must  have 
looked  !  How  Frank  would  like  to  have  seen 
her  at  the  Russian  ambassador's,  in  sim- 
ple white,  writh  scarce  any  ornament  in  her 
glossy  dark  hair.  He  wondered  how  she  would 
look  at  Mrs.  Brin ton's,  a  lady  who  gave  hand- 
some parties,  and  whose  house  Frank  visited  a 
great  deal ;  for  his  uncle,  satisfied  with  his 
application  to  his  books,  began  to  loosen  the 
tight  rein  which  he  had  at  first  kept  on  the 
young  man,  and  he  went  a  good  deal  into 
society,  which  he  enjoyed  very  much,  and 
where  he  was  a  prodigious  favorite.  She  was 
certainly  prettier  than  Miss  Clara  Wenthinell, 
with  great  black  eyes,  and  curly  black  hair,  and 
very  red  cheeks  ;  she  was  quite  as  witty  as  Miss 
Caroline  Roberett;  but  Frank  debated  whether 
Miss  Mary  Benson,  with  very  arch  eyes  of  an 
uncertain  color,  and  a  profusion  of  light  brown 
hair,  and  a  thousand  nameless  winning  ways, 
was  not  altogether  more  attractive  than  Emily. 

Indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Frank  was 
so  taken  up  with  Miss  Benson  as  not  to  observe 
that  Emily's  letters  now  came  but  seldom  ;  and 
was  not  at  all  jealous  to  see  the  name  of  a  Mr. 
Euston  creeping  into  them,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Euston,  of  Alabama.  Frank  constantly  saw 
his  name  in  the  reports  of  Congressional  pro- 
ceedings, and  read  some  pretty  fierce  attacks  on 
him,  in  a  journal  politically  opposed.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  the  task  of  reply  • 
ing  to  them. 

Master  Frank,  we  have  above  hinted,  chose 
to  imagine  himself  in  love  with  Miss  Benson. 
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This  passion  lasted  for  three  months,  an£  our 
hero  deemed  himself  a  model  of  constancy. 

But  who  can  resist  fate  1  Fraj.k  "»t<is  cured 
of  this  passion  by  falling  in  love  with  a  lady 
quite  unlike  Miss  Benson,  a  lady  of  the  Flora 
Mclvor  style. 

While  this  passion  was  at  its  height,  Frank 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Worthington,  speak- 
ing of  Emily's  marriage  to  Mr.  Euston.  It  in- 
closed an  elegant  little  note  from  Emily  herself. 
One  could  almost  tell,  from  the  appearance  of 
that  note,  that  she  blushed  when  she  wrote  it. 
It  only  said  to  Frank,  her  dear  and  early  friend, 
that  she  would  be  happy,  very  happy,  if  he 
could  be  at  her  wedding. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  letters  gave 
Mr.  Frank  some  uneasiness;  not  that  he  was  in 
love  with  Emily — oh,  no;  how  should  he  be? 
He  knew  her  too  well,  that  intelligent,  trusting, 
warm-hearted  girl.  She  was  but  a  woman,  not 
a  goddess ;  a  very  different  person  from  Miss 
Digby,  so  grand  and  mysterious,  with  large 
beautifully  rounded  arms,  and  dark  eyes  of  such 
unfathomable  depth ;  oh,  she  was  a  person  to 
love  indeed.  Still  Frank  felt  uncomfortable. 
He  experienced  a  vague  sense  of  loss,  or  loss  of 
something  loved  and  cherished,  he  pined  a  little, 
and  for  nearly  a  week  the  charms  of  Miss  Digby 
had  not  their  wonted  power  over  him. 

Frank  did  not  go  to  Emily's  wedding.  He 
wrote  to  her  wishing  her  a  great  deal  of  hap- 
piness, and  read  the  announcement  of  her 
marriage  in  the  papers  with  praiseworthy  com- 
posure. He  even  determined  to  throw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  Miss  Digby,  who  was  about  ten 
years  his  senior,  on  that  very  evening,  pour  out 
his  bursting  heart,  and  beg  that  queen  to  con- 
tinue in  her  maiden  condition  until  he,  Frank, 
should  be  the  successful  lawyer  he  hoped  to  be, 
and  then  to  bless  him  with  her  divine  self. 

Miss  Digby  never  looked  more  royal  than  at 
Mrs.  Bingham's,  on  that  very  night,  and  Frank 
felt  his  hour  was  come.  He  would  lead  the 
lady  of  his  heart  into  the  conservatory  that 
opened  out  of  the  ball-room,  and  there,  away 
from  the  heat  and  crowd,  and  glaring  lights, 
under  the  deep  sky  with  its  silent  stars,  he 
would  pour  out  his  love,  and  receive  his  fate. 

But,  alas  for  human  resolves !  As  Frank, 
with  Miss  Digby  on  his  arm,  passed  into  the 
conservatory,  a  little  angel,  in  the  most  delicate 
pink,  with  the  fairest  neck  in  the  world,  and 
brightest  eyes  and  smile,  with  a  face  where 
"the  lily  and  the  rose"  ever  vied  for  the 
mastery,  brushed  out  from  among  the  flowers 
like  a  scared  partridge,  and  disappeared  among 
the    dancers.      Poor    Miss    Digby !    from    that 


moment  her  influence  waned.  The  conserva- 
tory was  not  tho  scene  of  that  passionate 
declaration,  which,  like  millions  of  other  things, 
was  near  being,  but  was  not.  If  the  stars  that 
are  ever  peering  down  on  this  restless  earth, 
and  winking  away  in  their  silent  mysterious 
manner,  expected  anything  of  the  kind,  they 
were  disappointed;  though  doubtless  they  could 
console  themselves  for  their  loss  by  looking  into 
the  odd  doings  of  mortals  other  than  those  we 
are  concerned  with  in  the  present  story. 
(To  be  continued.) 


TREATMENT  OF  SERVANTS. 

In  the  everyday  intercourse  betwixt  master  and 
servant  there  is  much  room  for  improvement, 
and  here  the  master  can  at  once  apply  the  neces- 
sary remedy.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  cor- 
dial bond  of  affection  which  at  one  time  existed 
between  the  master  and  servant  is  being  gradu- 
ally weakened,  and  estrangement  and  feelings 
akin  to  hostility  taking  its  place?  How  is  it  that 
their  interests  are  no  longer  regarded  by  either 
party  as  identical  ?  The  servant  little  concerned 
as  to  the  thriving  of  the  master;  the  master  caring 
but  little,  or  at  least  exhibiting  no  anxiety  as  to 
the  mental  or  social  improvement  of  the  servant. 
Both  feel  that  the  connection  is  one  with  little  of 
that  mutual  respect  which  is  essential  for  ce- 
menting the  delicate  relation  of  master  and  ser- 
vant. The  feeling  of  self-respect  in  the  servant 
is  not  unfrequently  blunted  by  the  domineering 
tone  in  which  the  master  gives  orders,  or  the 
angry  gusts  of  passion  in  which  he  occasionally 
indulges,  perhaps  for  a  comparatively  trivial 
fault,  mistake,  or  misunderstanding  of  orders. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  demoralize  the  character 
of  the  laboring  classes  than  to  deaden  and  destroy 
the  sense  of  self-respect — a  feeling  which  should 
he  fostered  in  the  minds  of  every  one,  being  the 
most  potent  in  guiding  all,  but  especially  (he 
young  and  untutored  in  the  world,  in  the  paths 
of  duty  and  morality.  Self-respect  and  a  feeling 
of  independence  in  the  servant  should  never  be 
trenched  upon  by  the  master  ;  and  that  servant 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  the  most  faithful  who  is  the 
least  disposed  to  cringe  or  submit  to  a  master 
who  treats  his  servants  as  if  they  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  beings,  forgetful  that  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally,  as  a  class,  they  stand 
upon  an  equality ;  and  the  social  difference  in 
their  position,  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  as- 
sumption, should  be  with  every  generous  mind 
the  strongest  argument  for  forbearance  and  even 
kindness. 


TIIE  LIFE  AND  ADYENTUKES  OF  A  NUMBER  OF  GODEY'S 
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You  must  not  suppose  that  I  was  always  the 
wretched,  coverless,  soiled,  dog's-eared,  and  torn 
object  you  see.  I  was  as  fair  a  creature  when 
I  lay  in  sheets,  after  having  my  birth  at  the 
printer's,  as  ever  was  seen ;  and  when  I  left 
the  binder's,  who  had  dressed  me  with  a  deal  of 
skill,  a  more  fashionable,  respectable,  and  at- 
tractive piece  of  literature,  "  though  I  say  it 
who  shouldn't  say  it,"  was  not  to  be  found. 
My  engravings  were  admitted  to  be  unique  and 
inimitable ;  my  music  was  sparkling  and  deli- 
cious ;  my  model  cottages  were  fit  for  the  resi- 
dence of  any  family  ;  and  there  was  no  limit  to 
my  valuable  hints  on  housekeeping  and  domestic 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  my  inimitable  patterns, 
as  well  as  the  instruction  and  amusement  I  was 
prepared  to  impart  to  all  honored  by  my  ac- 
quaintance. I  was  an  intellectual  individual. 
I  knew  it;  I  surveyed  my  own  cover  with  a 
proper  degree  of  pride,  a  little  abated,  however, 
by  the  reflection  that  I  could  be  bought  and  sold 
for  twenty-five  cents.  I  felt  that  I  was  worth, 
at  least,  a  dollar ;  and  to  dispose  of  me  for  less 
was  a  poor  reward  for  all  my  wit  and  wisdom. 

After  having  been  dressed  by  the  binder, 
myself  with  eighty  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
nine.ty-nine  companions  were  carried  over  to 
the  publication  office,  where  we  were  enveloped 
in  substantial  wrappers,  legibly  directed.  Shortly 
after,  I  was  placed,  along  with  many  others,  in 
a  mail-bag,  to  be  taken  to  the  post-office.  I 
speedily  found  myself  on  my  way,  and  after  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  travel,  arrived  at  my  spot 
of  destination.  I  cannot  detail  any  incidents  on 
the  road,  being  obliged  to  keep  very  quiet,  lest 
my  cover  might  be  crumpled  or  creased.  You 
may  see  that  I  was  anxious,  from  a  pardonable 
dash  of  coquetry  in  my  composition,  to  make  an 
impression. 

I  arrived  at  my  spot  of  destination,  but  instead 
of  being  handed  at  once  to  my  rightful  owner, 
was  quietly  put  away  by  one  of  the  postmaster's 
clerks,  who  occupied  two  days  in  my  perusal. 
This  being  over,  he  slipped  on  my  cover  very 
dextrously,  and  handed  me  to  the  gentleman 
whose  name  I  bore.     The  latter  was  the  village 
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schoolmaster,  a  quiet,  unpresuming  little  man, 
with  a  large  head  and  an  expression  of  deep 
melancholy  on  his  countenance.  He  took  me 
hastily,  and  quietly  thrust  me  into  the  capacious 
pocket  of  his  great-coat,  amidst  a  lot  of  miscel- 
laneous papers.  All  of  these  I  found  to  be  quite 
respectable  and  unassuming,  except  a  tailor's 
bill,  that  took  great  airs  upon  itself  because  it 
happened  to  have  a  receipt  upon  it.  Before  I 
could  do  more  than  exchange  the  compliments 
of  the  day  with  any  of  these,  I  was  compelled 
to  leave ;  for  scarcely  had  the  schoolmaster 
reached  the  door  of  his  house,  than  he  was 
assailed  by  a  pert  little  girl. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Slocum,"  said  the  juvenile 
messenger,  "sister  Lucy  says  she  expects  to 
have  the 'Lady's  Book'  to-day,  if  it's  come, 
and  she'll  send  it  to  Mrs.  Pinchem,  right  away, 
to-morrow  or  next  day." 

"  Tell  Miss  Lucy,"  replied  the  pedagogue, 
"that  as  soon  as  I  have  glanced  over  it,  sho 
shall  have  it." 

"  How  soon  may  I  come  over  ?" 

"  In  about  half  an  hour." 

"Oh,  sir!  couldn't  you  let  her  have  it  sooner?" 

"Well,  I'll  try;"  and,  on  receipt  of  this 
promise,  away  sped  the  child. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Ashgrove,"  said  the 
schoolmaster,  as  he  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and 
began  to  open  the  tops  of  my  pages  with  the 
blade  of  a  very  stout  but  exceedingly  venerable 
jack-knife ;  "  upon  my  word,  Miss,  you  arc  a 
nice  young  lady  !  Here  you  are,  an  heiress  in 
a  small  way,  spending  yearly,  on  folly,  more 
money  than  would  suffice  to  support  me ;  and 
yet,  you  borrow  my  monthly  copy  of  the  '  Lady's 
Book,'  the  copy  I  have  to  pay  for.  Well,  well, 
it  can't  be  helped,  I  dare  say." 

So  saying,  the  unfortunate  schoolmaster  began 
to  read,  and  was  soon  immersed  in  one  of  my 
articles.  In  this  employment,  which,  by  his 
sparkling  eyes,  appeared  to  be  a  pleasant  one, 
he  was  several  times  interrupted  by  Miss  Lucy's 
messenger,  who  came  to  inquire  if  I  could  be 
had  yet,  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  task,  by 
numerous  others,  bent  upon  the  same  errand. 
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At  length,  he  gave  up  in  despair,  and  resigned 
all  pretensions  to  me.  At  that  instant  I  was 
grasped  by  two  at  once — Miss  Lucy's  sister 
taking  me  by  the  top,  and  another  by  the  bottom, 
and  so  zealously  did  the  combatants  pull,  that  I 
felt  myself  not  only  in  pain,  but  in  great  danger. 
Mr.  Slocum  settled  the  matter,  by  giving  me 
according  to  promise,  and  I  left  him,  never  to 
look  on  his  face  again. 

After  many  stoppages  to  examine  my  pictures, 
my  bearer  carried  me  into  the  presence  of  Miss 
Ashgrove.  No  sooner  had  the  young  lady  seen 
me,  than  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight, 
and  seizing  me  hastily,  managed  to  tear  a  piece 
of  my  cover,  to  my  great  discomfiture.  However, 
I  forgave  her  even  this,  for  my  vanity  was 
gratified  at  the  admiration  she  bestowed  upon 
my  plates,  and  the  delight  she  evinced  on  the 
perusal  of  my  stories  and  essays ;  though,  I  must 
confess  I  felt  an  uneasy  sensation  as  I  looked 
at  her,  arising  doubtless  from  the  schoolmaster's 
previous  remarks.  The  dislike  thus  infused  into 
me,  received  further  strength,  from  a  conversa- 
tion which  occurred  between  her  and  a  young 
lady  visitor,  who  entered  the  room  a  few 
minutes  after. 

"  I  came  to  ask  you,"  said  the  new-comer, 
"to  assist  me  in  making  dresses  for  poor  Mrs. 
Bird's  little  girls.  You  know  they  are  nearly 
destitute  of  clothing,  from  their  mother's  long 
sickness  ;  and  Mr.  Lenox  has  given  me  enough 
calico  from  his  store  to  clothe  them  decently. 
Can  you  spare  the  necessary  time?" 

"  Not  just  now,  Mary,  because  I  want  to  finish 
the  '  Lady's  Book,'  so  as  to  send  it  to  Mrs. 
Pinchem,  who  is  waiting  for  it." 

"  Indeed,  Lucy,  you  are  very  kind,  though  as 
Mrs.  Pinchem  is  a  reading  woman,  and  can 
afford  it,  she  ought  to  subscribe  for  a  copy  of  her 
own.  I  intend  to  subscribe  for  the  'Book' 
myself,  in  January.  Father  says  that  he  has 
seen  it,  and  approves  of  it  so  much  as  to  permit 
me  to  become  its  monthly  recipient." 

"Why,  Mary  Field,  I  am  astonished!"  ex- 
claimed Lucy.  "Are  you  going  to  spend  three 
dollars  forthe  'Lady's  Book,'  when  there  are 
so  many  other  purposes  to  which  the  money  can 
be  applied?" 

"  I  certainly  am ;  I  wish  the  '  Book,'  which 
contains  abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining 
matter;  and  I  cannot  get  it  without  paying  for  it." 

"  What  folly  !  Do  as  I  do — borrow  it.  This 
is  Mr.  Slocum's  copy,  and  I  have  it  first,  then 
Mrs.  Pinchem,  and  so  on  down.  I  believe  there 
are  twenty-eight  on  Mr.  Slocum's  list ;  but  you 
can  always  come  over  here,  and  we  can  read  it 
together  before  any  one  else." 


"  No,  I  thank  you,  I  prefer  reading  my  otM 
copy.  But  how  docs  Mr.  Slocum  take  this  sum- 
mary appropriation  of  his  goods  and  chattels  ?" 

"  I  'm  sure  I  cannot  tell ;  but  he  knows  better 
than  to  say  anything.  He'd  soon  find  himself 
in  trouble;  Mr.  Pinchem  and  father  are  both 
school  directors,  and  I  could  soon  make  him 
lose  his  situation." 

"  Lucy,  I  am  really  sorry  to  hear  you  speak 
thus.  What !  injure  a  man  because  he  hesitated 
to  suffer  you  to  use  his  property  as  freely  as 
though  it  were  your  own  ?" 

"  But,  it  is  only  a  book." 

"  Very  true,  and  that  yonder  is  only  a  bonnet. 
How  would  you  like  to  have  that  passing  from 
head  to  head,  when  it  came  from  the  milliner, 
being  borrowed  in  turn  by  all  the  girls  of  the 
village." 

"  Yes,  but  a  bonnet  is  a  necessary." 

"  And  the  '  Lady's  Book'  becomes  a  neces- 
sary very  soon  ;  it  is  mental  food.  If  it  be  a 
luxury  only,  so  much  the  worse.  What  right 
have  you  to  indulge  in  a  luxury  paid  for  by 
another?" 

"  Why,  I  declare,  how  nonsensically  you  do 
talk.  I  won't  dispute  with  you.  All  I  know 
is  that  as  long  as  I  can  get  the  '  Lady's  Book' 
for  nothing,  I  don't  intend  to  pay  for  it." 

Some  desultory  conversation  took  place,  some 
time  after  which  I  was  surrendered  to  the  mes- 
senger of  Mrs.  Pinchem. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  narrate 
my  travels  in  detail.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  at  each  stage  of  my  progress,  I  lost  some 
portion  of  my  grace  and  beauty.  At  one  house, 
I  would  find  the  face  of  one  of  my  plates, 
smudged  with  candy  from  a  child's  fingers;  at 
another,  the  eyes  of  a  lady  in  the  fashion  plate 
was  ornamented  with  an  enormous  pair  of  spec- 
tacles ;  at  a  third,  my  cover  was  taken  entirely 
off,  leaving  me  in  a  distressing  state  of  nudity. 
One  visit  would  lose  me  a  leaf,  another  a  plate. 
My  model  cottages  and  I  parted  company  at  an 
early  stage  of  my  journey ;  and  my  music  got 
enamoured  of  a  piano  at  my  fifth  stopping-place, 
and  shamefully  deserted  me  forever.  The  great 
gap  you  see  in  one  of  my  pages  was  occasioned 
by  the  scissors  of  a  young  lady,  who  clipped  out 
a  beautiful  poem,  by  Mrs.  Neal,  for  her  scrap- 
book.  The  brown  mark  on  one  of  my  corners 
came  from  the  hot  ashes  of  a  cigar.  Every 
step  that  I  took  was  marked  with  fresh  indig- 
nity and  additional  mutilation  ;  while  one  care- 
ful housewife,  to  complete  my  degradation,  after 
she  had  read  my  contents,  used  me  as  a  duster, 
to  remove  the  ashes  from  the  hearth.  Thus  I 
have  gone,  in  silent  misery,  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
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and  here  I  am,  prematurely  old,  and  ready  to 
fall  to  pieces  from  continued  ill  treatment. 

But.  my  final  words  6hall  not  be  vain  ones.  I 
call  upon  Mr.  Godcy  to  employ  a  corps  of 
Yankee  inventors,  to  hatch  him  up  some  plan 
whereby  scenes  of  like  nature  shall  be  pre- 
vented. When,  in  the  course  of  Human  events, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  people  to  borrow  boot- 
jacks, salt,  or  cucumbers,  let  boot-jacks,  salt,  or 
cucumbers  be  loaned.  But  let  indignant  sub- 
scribers to  the  "  Lady's  Book"  declare  their 
independence  of   borrowers,  telling   their  tor- 


mentors to  follow  the   example  of  Mary  Field, 
and  subscribe  for  themselves  ;  let  them — 

Alas  !  I  must  cease  to  declaim.  I  have  long 
been  kept  together  only  by  a  stitch  in  the  back, 
and  this  a  mischievous  urchin  i.<  about  to  sever. 
In  a  few  moments  I  shall  become  a  mere  heap 
of  loose  leaves,  and  my  dog's-cars  and  despair 
will  be  sent  with  my  remnants  to  the  new  st 
grocer's.  He  is  undoing  the  thread — no!  he  ifl 
about  to  cut  it;  the  cold  steel  brings  a  shivei 
over  my  rickety  frame;  it  touches  the  thread — 
Groo-ucH  !  it  is  cut. 
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Among  the  items  in  Queen  Mary's  wardrobe 
inventory,  we  observe  "ane  little  hat  of  black 
taffety,  embroidered  all  over  with  gold,  with  a 
black  feather  and  gold  band.  Another  hat  of 
black  taffety,  embroidered  with  silver,  one  of 
black  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver,  and 
erne  of  white  crisp  (crape) ;  also  a  little  gray 
felt  hat,  embroidered  with  gold  and  red  silk, 
with  a  feather  of  red  and  yellow,"  the  royal 
colors  of  Scotland.  These  belonged  to  her 
riding-attire;  but  she  had  also  a  rich  variety 
of  hoods,  coifs,  cauls,  bonnets,  and  cornettes 
of  velvet,  damask,  crape,  and  other  costly 
materials,  embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  silk, 
and  pearls  ;  with  these  she  wore  her  regal 
frontlet  of  jeweler's  work  and  gems.  Her  veils 
were  for  the  most  part  of  crape,  passamented 
with  borders  of  gold,  embroidery,  and  pearls. 
Tho  following  quaintly  described  article  of 
oriental  luxury  in  Mary's  wardrobe  inventory 
appears  to  have  been  an  anticipation  of  the 
modern  parasol,  for  defending  her  face  from  the 
too  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  :  "A  little  canopy  of 
cramoisy  satin,  of  three-quarters  long,  furnished 
with  fringes  and  fassis  made  of  gold  and  cra- 
moisy silk,  with  many  little  painted  buttons, 
serving  to  bear  shadow  afore  the  Queen." 
Another  of  these  fanciful  hand-canopies  was 
made  of  silver  damask  and  carnation  silk, 
fringed  with  carnation  and  silver. 

She  had  six-and-thirty  pairs  of  silver  shoes, 
laced  and  passamented  with  gold  and  silver, 
besides  mulis  or  slippers  in  great  variety.  Her 
gloves  were  of  the  gauntlet  form,  fringed  and 
embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  colored  silks,  and 
small  pearls.  Her  hose  were  silk,  stocked  with 
gold  or  silver;  but  she  did  not  disdain  the  use 
of  Guernsey  uvrsett  for  winter  wear.  She  had 
short  cloaks  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with 
silver,   and  of   white  satin,   embroidered   and 


fringed  with  gold;  a  Highland  mantle  of  black 
frieze,  passamented  with  gold,  and  lined  with 
black  taffety;  a  blue  Highland  mantle  and  a 
white  Highland  mantle. 

Her  gowns,  vaskinis,  skirts,  sleeves,  doublets, 
and  vardingales  were  very  costly,  but  not  so 
numerous  as  those  of  her  good  sister  of  England, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  two  thousand 
magnificent  dresses.  Mary  Stuart's  wardrobe 
contained  but  fifty,  of  surpassing  richness  and 
elegance.  The  first  in  her  inventory  is  a  "robe- 
royal  of  purple  velvet,  embroidered  about  with 
gold  and  furred  with  spotted  ermine.  A  long 
loose  gown,  white  satin,  the  breasts  thereof  lined 
with  a  breadth  of  cloth-of-silver,  and  passa- 
mented about  with  a  broad  passament  of  silver. 
A  loose  gown  of  cramoisie  satin,  lang  tailit, 
lined  in  the  breasts  with  frosted  cloth  of  gold, 
with  a  broad  band  of  gold  about  the  same.  Ane 
high-ncckit  lang-tailit  gown  of  thin  incarnit 
(carnation  colored)  taffety,  with  long  and  short 
sleeves,  passamented  over  the  body  with  silver 
passaments,  and  small  cordons  of  silver  and  blue 
silk."  This  dress,  from  the  lightness  of  the 
material,  was  evidently  for  summer  wear.  She 
had  also  a  long-tailed  high-ncckit  gown  of  layn 
(woolen  manufacture),  sewit  (meaning  em- 
broidered), with  silver  and  white  silk,  laich- 
neckit  with  burlettes — that  is  to  say,  made  low  in 
the  bodice,  trimmed  with  stuffed  rolls  of  the 
same  material.  A  white  satin  lang-tailed  high- 
neckit  gown,  passamented  all  over  with  gold  ; 
one  of  blue  damask,  passamented  all  over  with 
silver;  one  of  aurange  damask,  with  silver;  one 
of  cloth  of  silver,  frosted  with  gold  on  green 
velvet ;  another  of  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered 
with  silver,  grounded  with  purple  satin,  made 
low  in  the  bodice,  and  trimmed  with  a  gcit,  or 
edging  lace,  of  gold. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Then,  breaking  into  tears, "Dear  God!"  she  cried, "and 

must  we  see 
All  blissful  things  depart  from  us,  or  ere  we  go  to  thee  ? 
We  cannot  guess  thee  in  the  wood,  or  feel  thee  in  the 

wind  1 
Our  cedars  must  fall  round  us  ere  we  see  the  light  behind  I 
Ay,  sooth,  we  feel  too  strong  in  weal  to  weed  thee  on  that 

road ! 
But,  woe  being  come,  the  soul  is  dumb  that  crieth  not 

on  '  God.'  "  Mrs.  Browning. 

I  do  not  remember  my  mother ;  I  was  so 
young  when  she  died  that  I  cannot  be  said  to 
have  "  lost"  that  which  I  was  never  conscious  of 
possessing.  As  far  as  care  and  tender  thought- 
fulness  can  go,  her  place  was  fully  supplied  in 
my  eldest  sister,  Rachel ;  my  only  sister — my 
only  relative,  indeed — for  I  should  have  told  you 
that  it  was  my  father's  death,  when  I  was  but  a 
fortnight  old,  which  gave  my  mother  the  shock 
from  which  she  never  recovered.  So,  you  see 
that  I  lay  in  my  very  cradle  with  the  shadow  of 
grief  and  loneliness  above  me. 

But  there  was  the  presence  of  an  angel  to 
brighten  all  things,  though  the  shadow  never 
quite  passed  away,  only  grew  transparent  and 
mistlike  as  I  came  to  recognize  the  goodness 
and  purity  of  my  sister  in  every  act  and  word 
of  her  life ;  she  was  never  merry,  but  always 
cheerful  and  contented.  She  never  laughed 
aloud,  and  I  can  remember  far  back  in  her 
girlhood  ;  but  I  never  sought  her  eyes  without 
finding  that  calm,  bright  smile  that  I  did  not  see 
elsewhere.  I  have  come  to  know  its  meaning 
now ;  it  was  the  token  of  a  spirit  at  peace  with 
itself,  and  trustful  as  a  child  towards  our  Father 
in  Heaven. 

He  cared  for  us  as  he  has  promised  to  care  for 
the  fatherless.  We  never  had  abundance;  but 
we  never  knew  absolute  want.  All  came  to  me 
through  my  ministering  angel.  There  was  a 
time  when  she  stoor'  to  me  in  His  place,  when 
I  looked  no  further  for  happiness — for  example, 
for  light,  knowledge,  daily  bread — so  it  came ; 
that  what  I  would  not  see  in  wilful  blindness 
He  taught  me. 

Others  could  see  Rachel's  goodness,  and  purity, 
and  tender,  loving  kindness  as  well  as  her  child ; 
that  was  what  she  always  called  me,  and  I  knew 
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myself  as  such  always  in  thought.  She  was 
sought  in  marriage,  and  she  became  a  wife  ;  that 
was  my  first  real  trouble.  I  believe  now  it  was 
jealousy,  that  bitter,  and  at  times  fierce  feeling, 
with  which  I  at  first  looked  upon  this  change. 
She  had  belonged  to  me,  to  me  only,  so  many 
years ;  and  I  had  no  one  else  to  love.  I  had 
never  made  friends  and  companions  of  my  own 
age,  as  other  children  do ;  she  was  enough  to  fill 
my  heart. 

Many  would  have  thought  it  a  fortunate  change 
for  me ;  every  one  who  troubled  themselves  about 
me  at  all  probably  did.  Our  single  room,  which 
had  been  "  home"  so  many  years,  was  exchanged 
for  a  neat  and  tastefully  furnished  house  in  a 
new,  bright  quarter  of  the  city,  where  there  were 
squares  and  shade-trees,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
river  from  an  upper  room.  We  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  steal  our  moments  for  recreation  from 
the  endless  toil  of  the  needle ;  and  I  can  yet 
recollect  the  thrill  of  satisfaction  with  which  I 
shut  myself  in  that  upper  room  (it  was  but  partly 
furnished  and  unwashed  then)  with  a  book,  and 
the  recollection  that  I  might  stay  there  until  it 
was  finished  if  I  chose,  or,  when  hurrying  through 
the  square,  with  its  bits  of  velvet  lawn  and  cool, 
fragrant  paths,  I  remembered  that  no  task-work 
awaited  me,  and  I  was  free  to  loiter  in  the  shadow 
or  in  the  sun. 

My  new  brother  was  very  kind  and  indulgent 
to  us  both  ;  but  I  did  not  think  he  loved  Rachel 
as  he  should  have  done.  It  was  such  a  quiet, 
undemonstrative  affection  ;  at  least,  it  seemed 
so  to  me  when  I  knew  that  there  was  no  one  like 
her  in  the  whole  wide  world  !  He  was  kind  to 
me,  as  belonging  to  her,  not  for  myself;  that  I 
always  felt.  I  did  not  care  for  that,  though.  I 
knew,  as  well  as  he  did,  or  the  new  friends  that 
now  claimed  a  share  in  my  treasure,  that  I  was 
unlovely,  that  all  the  beauty  with  which  she 
might  invest  me  was  in  her  loving  eyes.  I  knew 
I  was  dark,  and  plain,  and  shy — though  that  is 
scarcely  the  word.  I  felt  indifferent,  as  I  here 
told  you,  even  to  this  kind  brother,  to  all  save 
Rachel. 

So,  we  lived  three,  four  years ;  and  I  was  a 
woman,  retaining  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
child.     I  had  read,  read  incessantly;  but  of  the 
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forms  of  education  I  know  nothing.  I  had  not 
a  single  accomplishment,  except  that  I  could 
barely  accompany  myself  in  a  iew  simple  bal  I 
I  understood  Rachel  better  now ;  the  interest  and 
love  which  she  withheld  from  casual  acquaint- 
ances, and  those  who  sought  to  come  nearer,  for 
her  husband  and  myself,  and  the  humble  watch- 
fulness which  had  ever  kept  her  "unspotted from 
the  world." 

Then  came  a  second  blow ;  still  I  had  not 
learned  the  lesson.  A  new  love  rose  up  between 
us.  stronger,  if  possible,  than  the  first,  and  far 
more  absorbing.  There  had  been  but  one  thing 
wanting  to  make  that  tranquil  home-life  perfect 
to  them  ;  I  wanted  nothing,  nothing — oh,  my 
Father,  not  even  thee  ! 

I  had  learned  in  time  to  accustom  myself  to 
share  my  sister's  love;  to  see  her  eyes  brighten 
when  evening  came,  and  the  book  or  work  was 
laid  away  to  watch  for  him ;  to  see  her  sit  beside 
him,  her  hand  laid  in  his ;  to  go  quietly  away, 
and  leave  them  alone  together,  knowing  that, 
when  the  morning  came,  and  the  business  of  tho 
day  called  him  away,  my  claim  was  the  same  as 
in  those  dear  old  times ;  but  now,  when  I  stood 
in  the  darkened  room,  pale  and  silent,  with  the 
anxiety  and  the  cruel  fear  I  had  endured  alone, 
and  saw  her  lying  there,  so  fair,  so  helpless, 
looking  up  to  him  with  a  new  tenderness,  for 
the  sake  of  the  feeble,  wailing  infant  he  held  so 
unskilfully,  yet  so  proudly,  I  felt  the  old  fierce- 
ness rise  up  again,  ten  times  stronger,  until  it 
became  almost  a  death  hatred  of  the  two,  father 
and  child.  I  was  forgotten,  forgotten,  when  I  had 
suffered  so  much  !  He  had  been  calm  through 
all.;  and  now  that  frail,  puny  creature  was  to 
absorb  all  that  he  had  graciously  left  me  hereto- 
fore ! 

I  have  always  been  called  gentle.  I  believe  I 
am  so  naturally;  but  then  I  set  my  teeth  (I  con- 
fess it  in  helpless  humility  now),  and  prayed  for 
that  child  to  die !  Yes,  I  was  a  murderess  at 
heart!  I,  who  had  never  known  anything  but 
love  and  kindness  from  either  of  them,  prayed 
that  the  full  cup  held  to  their  lips  might  be 
dashed  away  before  they  had  tasted  it 

Perhaps  I  was  mad  at  the  moment;  it  may  be 
that  the  torture  of  agonizing  anxiety,  the  sudden 
revulsion  when  they  told  me  Rachel  would  live, 
had  turned  my  brain.  I  have  hoped  so  since, 
that  it  might  not  be  imputed  to  me  as  sin  :  yet 
sin  it  was,  even  though  not  of  that  dye.  I  had 
sinned  all  my  life  long  in  my  idolatry ! 

After  awhile,  she  saw  me.  Perhaps  she  read 
some  suffering  in  my  face ;  but  she  signed  me  to 
come  near,  and  stoop  down,  that  she  might  kiss 
my  lips.     She  did  not  think  of  herself  even  then. 


fur  I  caught  the  words  "poor  sister!"  in  the 
parting  whisper  of  exhaustion. 

She  took  one  of  those  little,  wandering  hands 
(the  child  was  lying  beside  her  then),  and  feebly 
guided  it  to  my  cheek  as  I  knelt  down  by  the 
bed;  I  shrank  one  instant  from  the  touch,  and 
then  I  accepted  all  her  meaning,  and  all — all 
that  I  could  then  foresee  of  my  future  life.  I 
put  away  the  taunting,  treacherous  temptation  ; 
and  the  second  prayer  of  my  life  was  for  forgive- 
ness of  the  first. 

Yet  for  months  the  fear  that  the  first,  not  the 
last,  was  heard,  clouded  all  the  joy  I  came  to  feel 
in  my  boy's  babyhood.  Rachel  always  spoke  of 
him  as  our  child,  and  consulted  me  in  everything 
pertaining  to  him.  Perhaps  she  guessed  a  part 
of  the  truth,  and  wished  to  make  me  feel  that  I 
had  no  diminution  of  her  love  to  fear;  that  was 
not  a  part  of  my  punishment. 

The  upper  room  was  furnished  now,  and  she 
made  it  her  nursery;  here  we  passed  the  morn- 
ing always,  her  work-table  drawn  to  the  window, 
for  that  one  glimpse  of  the  river,  seen  over  the 
sea  of  roofs,  and  the  waving  of  the  trees  in  the 
green  park  beyond.  I  can  see  her,  as  plainly 
as  if  I  had  just  left  her  there,  sitting  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  muslin  curtain,  paler,  though  scarcely 
older  than  when  she  was  my  sister  Rachel,  pausing 
from  the  tiny  ruffle,  or  the  long,  flowing  robe,  to 
look  with  such  unutterable  mother-love  into  the 
large,  grave  eyes  of  the  child,  lying  on  my  knee, 
or  rising  to  temper  the  sunshine  or  the  fresh  air 
to  the  little  sleeper  in  his  cradle. 

It  is  not  true  that  love  is  blinded  to  the  slow 
approach  of  disease;  I  saw  it  first.  I  saw  it 
before  the  husband,  secure  in  his  longed-for 
happiness ;  before  the  physician,  who  came  often 
to  see  the  child  ;  before  IJie  friends,  who  agreed 
that  "  Mrs.  Morton  looked  delicate,  really  very 
delicate,  since  the  birth  of  her  infant."  I  knew 
it ;  hut  I  would  not  confess  to  myself  what  I 
knew,  and  what  she  herself  began  to  feel  rather 
than  understand. 

It  was  a  gradual,  silent  fading ;  death  could 
have  no  harsher  message  to  one  whose  life  had 
been  so  pure  and  lovely.  She  lived  to  teach 
her  child  his  earliest  prayers,  to  hear  from  her 
sick-room  the  patter  of  little  feet  going  about 
the  house,  the  musical  mi  rmured  call  with  which 
he  sought  her  vainly  in  accustomed  places.  I 
never  left  her;  even  the  child,  who  had  come 
to  be  a  part  of  her,  could  not  entice  me  away. 
She  did  not  exact  a  promise  in  his  behalf;  she 
never  seemed  to  doubt  the  future,  or  my  own, 
placed  in  her  husband's  hands. 

It  was  all  over  at  last;  the  shutters  were 
closed,  the  rooms  made  very  straight  and  formal ; 
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strangers  went  about  with  a  mockery  of  stillness 
that  was  harder  for  me  to  bear  than  mirth  would 
have  been,  as  I  sat  with  my  boy  in  the  upper 
room,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  his  unconscious 
prattle  of  "  mamma."  Poor,  poor  child  !  When 
that  mother,  who  would  have  been  so  much  to 
his  childhood,  and  who  knew,  better  than  I,  my 
Rachel — my  all — was  lying,  with  softly  closed 
eyes  and  folded  hands,  dumb  to  his  sweet  plead- 
ing, dumb  to  my  passionate  lamentation,  and  to 
the  silent  kisses  that  her  husband  pressed,  with 
quivering  lips,  upon  her  white,  gleaming  fore- 
head, set  forever  with  the  signet  of  peace. 

I  saw  then,  even  in  the  selfishness  of  my  own 
sorrow,  how  I  had  avenged  him,  how  much  he 
must  have  loved  her  always,  how  the  struggle 
to  resign  what  was  so  dear  to  him  had  worn 
upon  him.  There  were  lines  of  suffering  about 
his  mouth,  veining  his  hollow  temples.  He 
stooped  as  if  he  had  suddenly  grown  old  as  he 
went  about  the  house  ;  and  his  hand  trembled 
as  he  caressed  her  child,  lying  in  his  breast. 

My  grief,  like  my  love,  though  selfish,  was 
calculating.  I  did  not  once  think  of  my  future, 
except  of  the  void  that  her  absence  would  ever 
make.  It  came  like  a  flash  upon  me  that  this 
could  no  longer  be  my  home,  and  that  I  had  no 
other  dependence. 

There  are  different  ways  of  cherishing  the 
dead.  I  would  have  tokens  of  them  always  in 
my  sight,  their  memory  be  familiar  as  a  house- 
hold word.  There  was  not  a  chair  in  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  sit,  not  a  book  that  she 
had  delighted  in,  but  had  a  double  dearness  to 
me  now.  It  was  different  with  my  sister's  hus- 
band; he  would  bury  his  dead  out  of  his  sight. 
He  could  not  lie  where  everything  reminded 
him  continually  of  his  loss  ;  besides  that,  his 
health,  never  strong,  was  unsettled  by  his  sor- 
row, and  he  had  accepted  the  advice  of  his 
physician — "  a  sea  voyage" — the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  consumptive,  bifore  he  spoke  to  me. 

"  We  could  not  go  on  living  here  together  in 
any  case,"  he  said.  (I  knew  so  little  of  the 
world  that  I  wondered  why.)  "  And  if  I  return, 
this  would  not  be  the  place  for  me,  this  home 
that  she  arranged,  these  rooms,  '  furnished  with 
reference  only  to  her  choice.'  " 

And  yet  he  was  willing  to  give  them  up  to  the 
desecration  of  strangers.  If  I  had  been  their 
possessor,  and  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  them, 
1  would  have  bolted  the  doors,  and  let  them 
crumble  to  dust  before  such  unhallowed  touch 
and  tiead  should  have  profaned  them  ;  but  then 

"  Such  things  be,  and  will  again; 
Women  cannot  judge  for  men  !" 

I  nad  no  right  even  to  speak  against  his  decision. 


I  submitted  because  I  was  helpless  ;  he  arranged 
it  all.  I  was  to  go  to  his  brother's  in  his  ab- 
sence, who  was  made  the  guardian  of  his  child ; 
and  when  he  returned — "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  decide  then  !" 

I  was  to  be  with  her  child,  to  have  him  all  as 
my  own  ;  and  I  acquiesced  in  this  double  depend- 
ence. Mrs.  John  Morton  and  her  daughters 
were  the  least  of  my  likings.  Our  previous 
homeliness  of  living,  our  "  poverty"  they  choose 
to  call  it,  had  barbed  many  a  shaft,  which  Ra- 
chel's gentle  nature  had  made  powerless,  but, 
passing  her,  rankled  in  my  recollection.  Mr. 
John  Morton  was  an  older  and  richer  man  than 
his  brother.  He  was  cold  and  self-absorbed,  his 
wife  worldly  and  ambitious,  his  daughters — well, 
I  had  always  avoided  them ;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it  now.  I  could  not  leave  my  darling, 
Rachel's  child,  alone  among  them. 

The  house  was  "  for  sale,  furnished  ;"  so  said 
numberless  advertisements,  which  I  hunted  out 
of  the  morning  papers  to  try  and  force  myself 
into  familiarity  with  the  fact.  I  hate  this  mo- 
dern fashion  of  a  transfer  of  penatcs,  this  selling 
associations  and  remembrances  beyond  all  price! 
this  taking  up  the  thread  of  another  destiny  to 
weave  with  one's  inner  life,  unconscious  griefs 
and  longings,  pains  and  pleasures.  I  wonder 
that  phantoms  do  not  dispute  the  possession, 
and  ghosts  of  loves  and  hatreds  that  have  been 
born  and  died  there,  surrounded  by  their  silent 
witnesses,  do  not  haunt  and  vex  the  rash 
intruder ! 

No  one  can  dream  what  I  suffered.  Those 
rooms  still  shadowed  by  her  presence,  the  cradle 
in  which  she  had  rocked  her  child,  the  very 
drawers  that  held  her  wardrobe,  the  very  bed 
on  which  she  died,  all  so  sacred  to  me  that  I 
passed  the  doors  with  a  suffocating  gasp,  all 
thrown  open  to  the  mocking  sunshine,  the  care- 
less eyes,  the  criticism,  the  depreciation  of  idle, 
vulgar  curiosity !  It  was  cruel  to  leave  the  task 
to  me! 

I  learned  my  lesson  by  rote,  and  repeated  it 
mechanically  :  "  This  is  the  parlor,  ladies  ;  you 
will  see  that  the  carpets  are  almost  new.  The 
pictures  do  not  go  with  the  house  (her  portrait 
had  hung  among  them).  The  dining-room  is  on 
the  same  floor;  Mr.  Morton  keeps  his  silver. 
Would  you  like  to  go  up  stairs?"  Oh,  how  I 
hated  those  curious,  cautious  eyes  that  peered 
everywhere,  searching  for  defects,  and  spying 
out  deficiencies  we  had  never  dreamed  of!  But 
then  it  was  our  home ;  to  them  only  a  "  furnished 
house  for  sale  !" 

One  day,  when  I  had  been  goaded  beyond 
endurance  by  this  depreciation,  which  was  their 
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part,  I  turned  suddenly,  like  a  stag  at  bay,  and 
raised  my  eyes,  full  and  flashing,  into  the  speak- 
er's faoe.  She  was  a  young,  thoughtless,  fashion- 
ably dressed  woman  ;  and  she  had  expected  and 
desired  a  more  elegant  establishment.  Gene- 
rally, I  went  my  round,  and  scarcely  knew,  when 
I  had  closed  the  door  upon  them,  whether  they 
were  young  or  old,  gentle  or  simple  ;  but  I  saw 
this  party  distinctly.  And  when  I  said,  in  an- 
swer to  some  careless  slur  upon  the  room  and 
its  appointments  :  "  Hush  !  this  was  my  sister's 
nursery  !"  I  could  have  stamped  my  foot  at  them, 
and  closed  the  door  upon  them  all  if  I  had  dared. 
The  gentleman  said:  "For  shame,  Florence  !" 
at  the  same  moment.  Perhaps  he  saw  the  blood 
mounting  to  my  forehead,  that  they  were  stirring 
the  depths  beneath.  I  saw  him  glance  at  my  deep 
mourning-dress,  and  then  at  his  sister;  and  I 
thanked  him  with  a  look,  as  if  I  had  always 
known  him,  for  the  first  thoughtful  deference 
that  any  one  of  them  had  ever  extended  to  me. 

They  took  the  home  after  all ;  I  heard  it  more 
calmly  than  I  once  could  have  thought.  I  was 
thankful  that  my  task  was  over,  that  the  bitter 
parting,  this  second  parting  with  my  sister,  was 
at  hand ;  they  were  to  come  in  three  days'  time. 
Mr.  Morton  had  sailed ;  and  I  was  to  have  all 
things  in  readiness  for  them. 

Imagine  those  three  days  of  gloomy  preparation, 
laying  her  books,  her  work,  her  wardrobe  care- 
fully aside,  the  dressing-gown,  the  embroidered 
slippers,  shaped  to  her  delicate  feet,  the  hand- 
kerchiefs she  had  pressed  to  her  lips  so  often  to 
still  the  secret  pain,  the  lawn  caps,  whose  lace 
borders  had  pressed  her  wasted  cheeks  through 
restless  days  and  nights !  I  had  all  my  agony, 
all  my  loss  over  again  and  again. 

Mr.. John  Morton  particularly  requested  that 
I  would  not  leave  the  house  to  the  woman  in 
attendance.  Something  might  be  forgotten  or 
omitted  that  had  been  promised  to  the  new- 
comers ;  and  Mr.  Morton,  who  had  closed  the 
sale,  was  particular  even  to  a  fraction  where  his 
word  was  passed. 

"  The  gentleman  particularly  requested  that 
he  might  find  the  house  in  perfect  order,  Miss 
Lawrence ;  and  you  will  oblige  mo  by  seeing 
that  it  is  so.  I  will  send  a  carriage  for  you  and 
the  trunks  in  the  afternoon  ;  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  boy  to  come  before  then." 

I  understood  her  perfectly  well,  as  she  stood 
in  the  hall,  saying  this  slowly.  She  meant : 
"  You  are  to  be  under  my  orders,  and  you  might 
as  well  understand  it  first  as  last." 

"As  for  the  boy,  he  will  be  in  my  way,  at 
any  rate.  I  will  not  be  plagued  with  him  before 
it  is  necessary." 


Sho  was  a  fair,  fine-looking  person,  dressed 
in  the  deepest  and  most  expensive  mourning  for 
the  wife  of  her  brother-in-law.  Mourning  was 
fashionable  and  becoming;  her  daughters,  who 
were  blondes,  wore  it  also,  but  lightened  by  oostly 
lace  and  flowers,  as  if  nature  even  needed  or 
brought  forth  the  dreariness  of  black  foliage  and 
blossoms !  and  an  endless,  irritating  profusion 
of  bugles  and  pendants  that  glistened  as  they 
went  out  upon  the  pavement.  I  hated  them 
more  than  ever  for  the  mockery,  and  felt  for  an 
instant  that  I  could  throw  ofF  my  own  close, 
sombre  garments,  and  choose  the  brightest,  gayest 
colors,  to  shame  them  for  assuming  the  livery 
of  a  grief  they  could  not  feel. 

I  did  more  than  was  expected  of  mc.  I  took 
the  fragrant  linen  from  the  drawers — I  had 
helped  my  sister  set  every  stitch  in  the  broad 
hems,  and  smooth  delicate  seams — oh  !  how 
could  he  part  with  them? — and  made  the  bed, 
smooth  and  fair,  for  those  that  were  to  enter  in 
to  her  labors.  Even  my  boy's  cradle — he  had 
outgrown  it  now — was  prepared  for  other  dim- 
pled limbs  to  rest  upon.  Her  husband,  wrapped 
in  his  own  sorrow,  and  naturally  unobservant 
of  the  ';  trifles  that  make  the  sum  of  human 
things,"  had  not  thought  to  offer  me  even  my 
sister's  work-table,  and  I  could  not  ask  for  what 
I  felt  to  be  my  right.  I  left  it  standing  open 
beside  the  window;  I  took  a  piece  of  unfinished 
work,  and  laid  down  upon  it,  torturing  myself 
with  the  home  look  that  the  whole  room  pre- 
sented when  I  turned  to  leave  it  for  the  last 
time.  I  saw  that  the  fires  were  replenished, 
that  the  hearths  were  swept  clean.  I  laid  the 
cheerful  round  table  with  my  own  hands,  with 
bright  china  and  clear  sparkling  glass ;  that  table 
alone  was  a  welcome  to  the  new  household. 

It  pleased  me  to  do  all  this,  but  I  did  not  do 
it  to  give  them  pleasure;  it  was  the  refinement 
of  all  I  was  suffering.  I  crowned  my  own  lone- 
liness in  imagining  their  cheerful  ingathering 
that  night;  the  laughter  and  the  jests  of  their 
first  essay  at  "  being  a  family,"  that  gay  child- 
wife  in  my  Rachel's  seat,  her  merry  romping 
child  cradled  on  my  boy's  pillow  ! 

When  all  was  done,  I  shut  myself  up  with 
him  in  my  sister's  room,  to  await  Mrs.  Morton's 
summons.  I  was  worn  with  unusual  bodily 
exertion,  and  my  mind  had  been  overstrained 
for  months  ;  this  waiting  chafed  me.  I  did  not 
wish  to  talk  with  myself  yet,  not  till  I  had  time 
to  realize  the  change  in  its  full  extent.  What  I 
had  done  all  day,  had  been  partly  in  this  spirit. 
I  laid  my  close  bonnet  with  its  long  black  veil 
upon  the  bed,  and  drew  the  heavy  folds  of  my 
shawl  closer  around  me,  as  I  shivered  in  the 
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gloom  and  stillness  that  had  settled  down  upon 
the  house.  Why  did  not  Mrs.  Morton  send  for 
me?  Surely  it  was  time,  and  Lawrence,  weary 
of  the  delay  and  the  restraint,  begged  to  go  down 
tairs  again,  but  I  shrank  from  the  faintest  pos- 
sibility of  encountering  any  one. 

Though  that  was  mere  foolishness — of  course, 
Mrs.  Morton  could  send — she  would  not  expose 
me  to  such  a  cruel  alternative. 

If  I  had  known  they  were  coming,  I  would 
not  have  hesitated;  though  it  was  already  dark 
out  of  doors,  I  would  have  taken  Lawrence  by 
the  hand,  and  gone  out  alone  into  the  night  and 
the  storm  ;  for  a  dreary  autumn  rain  was  beat- 
ing against  the  windows.  I  heard  the  carriage 
stop,  but  I  thought  it  had  come  for  me ;  in 
another  moment  I  heard  steps,  and  the  laughter 
and  welcomes  I  had  imagined  echoing  from 
below.  I  might  have  spared  myself  picturing 
these  things;  I  was  to  see  and  hear  them;  hear 
tho  exclamations  of  those  to  whom  everything 
was  new,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  in 


their  explorations  of  this  unknown  land,  the 
children  bounding  up  the  stairs,  a  heavier  tread 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  a  hand  on  the  very 
lock  of  the  door,  which  was  alone  between  me 
and  them  ;  while  Lawrence  listened,  and  won- 
dered and  questioned,  until  I  was  too  frantic  to 
trust  myself  to  reply;  and  no  way  of  escape  was 
left  for  us. 

I  threw  myself  on  the  floor,  and  drew  him 
down  with  me ;  I  buried  my  head  in  my  hands, 
on  the  pillow,  where  her  dear  head  had  lain. 

They  did  not  see,  or  distinguish  me,  in  the 
mass  of  black  shadows,  at  first,  but  my  uncon- 
trollable sobs,  and  the  child's  restless  movements, 
betrayed  us.  There  was  a  sudden  pause  in  the 
laughter  and  exclamations,  which  told  me  this; 
then  a  voice  said,  almost  sternly,  "  Come  away  ! 
all  of  you,"  and  I  knew  it  was  the  grave  husband 
of  the  gay  young  wife  who  had  withdrawn 
them. 

(Conclusion  next  month.) 


THE     EATIOXAL     MAN. 


TRANSLATED     FROM     THE     FRENCH,     BY     ANNE     T.     WILBUR. 


Whoever  pursues  the  route  leading  from 
Pithiviers  to  Orleans,  must  have  been  struck 
tvith  the  rural  landscape  which  announces  the 
approach  to  Neuville-aux-Bois.  The  forest, 
which  extends  on  each  side  of  the  road,  opens 
at  each  instant  to  reveal  long  vistas,  in  which 
the  eye  loses  itself  in  the  horizon,  or  broad 
clearings,  covered  with  orchards  and  ripe  grain. 
Here  and  there,  on  gently  sloping  hills,  rise  ele- 
gant country-houses,  with  gilded  railings  and 
half-closed  blinds,  which  seem  to  float  amid  this 
ocean  of  verdure  like  flower-boats*  on  the  great 
rivers  of  China. 

One  of  these  especially,  built  at  the  right  of 
the  road,  was  conspicuous  for  the  extent  of  its 
out-houses,  and  its  air  of  almost  baronial  gran- 
deur. It  was  less  a  villa  than  a  modern  castle, 
having,  instead  of  moats,  a  fish-pond  ;  for  tow- 
ers, aviaries,  and  for  a  court  of  arms,  an  orchard 
adjoining  a  meadow.  Elegance  seemed  there  to 
be  combined  with  comfort;  and  one  would  have 
thought  this  a  Parisian  hotel,  surrounded  by  an 
Fnglish  farm.     The  Noisetiere  was,  in  fact,  not 

•  The  flower-boats  of  China  are  floating  casinos,  or- 
namented with  rare  plants,  and  used  for  places  of 
amusement. 


only  the  most  commodious  and  splendid  resi- 
dence of  the  department,  but  the  lands  belonging 
to  it  were  worth  to  its  proprietor,  M.  Germain 
Fresneau,  an  annual  revenue  of  about  twelve 
thousand  francs,  which  recent  improvements 
had  increased. 

The  son  of  an  advocate  of  Orleans,  who  had 
died  poor  and  unknown,  M.  Fresneau  was  in- 
debted to  his  own  industry  for  the  large  fortune 
he  enjoyed.  Everything  had  succeeded  with 
him.  His  was  a  calculating  mind,  a  stranger, 
as  he  himself  said,  to  great  sentiments,  which 
always  impede  business  ;  a  moderate  enemy  of 
vices,  from  which  he  did  not  suffer,  and  an  in- 
different friend  to  virtues,  by  which  he  could 
not  profit,  accepting  success,  rejecting  failure, 
seeking  in  everything  positive  interest,  and  tak- 
ing the  world  as  it  is — in  a  word,  what  the 
vulgar  call  a  rational  man. 

M.  Germain  Fresneau  lived  all  the  year  round 
at  the  Noisetiere  with  an  old  cousin,  who,  after 
having  made  and  lost  three  fortunes,  had  come 
hither  to  spend  the  remnant  of  his  life.  Maurice 
had  travelled  over  half  the  world,  and  studied 
men  of  all  nations  without  arriving  at  anything 
but  his  own  ruin  ;  so  he  was  a  kind  of  jesting 
philosopher,  who  consoled  himself  for  his  want 
of  success  in  witnessing  the  success  of  others, 
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nnd  sometimes  quarrelled  with  Providence  for 
the  success  of  his  cousin.  The  latter  endured 
his  freaks  in  consideration  of  his  title  of  relative, 
and  for  his  knowledge  of  agriculture,  hy  which 
he  profited.  Maurice  kept  house  at  the  Noise* 
ti'i  •  when  M.  Fresneau  or  his  son  George  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  city  on  business ;  for  the 
former  merchant  had  not  given  up  business,  and 
his  house  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  safest 
and  wealthiest  in  Orleans. 

Three  new  guests  had  been  at  the  chateau  for 
several  days  past ;  one  was  the  son-in-law  of 
1he  proprietor,  M.  Durvest,  of  Nantes  ;  the  two 
others.  Henri  Frcsneau  and  Emma,  his  daughter. 
Henri  is  the  eldest  brother  of  Germain  ;  but  sci- 
ence and  the  allections  have  absorbed  his  entire 
life.  While  the  merchant  has  been  enriching 
himself  by  speculations,  his  years  have  been 
spent  in  useful  researches  and  domestic  devotion. 
As  poor  to-day  as  when  he  left  the  house  of  his 
father,  he  had  lost  none  of  his  serenity.  The 
place  of  professor  in  the  college  of  Orleans,  which 
had  just  been  granted  him,  sufficed  to  provide 
for  his  daily  wants  ;  and  his  daughter  is  happy! 
What  can  he  desire  more  ? 

At  the  moment  our  story  commences,  break- 
fast is  just  over.  Old  Cousin  Maurice  and  M. 
Durvest  are  still  at  table,  smoking  cigarettes 
from  Maryland  ;  Henri  Fresneau,  standing  near 
a  window,  is  reading  the  newspaper,  and  his 
brother  is  pacing  the  saloon  with  an  air  of  ill— 
humor.  The  son-in-law,  Durvest,  has  nothing 
remarkable  about  him  ;  ho  is  a  man  of  about 
forty  years,  who  is  constantly  in  motion,  speaks 
loud,  and  has  an  air  of  frankness.  As  for  Cou- 
sin Maurice,  his  sharp  profile  and  mocking  smile 
would  be  repulsive  if  his  glance  had  not  a  frank 
charm  which  reassured  one;  but  it  is  especially 
the  aspect  of  the  two  brothers  which  merits 
particular  attention,  and  whose  contrast  strikes 
one  at  the  first  glance. 

Henri  is  tall,  stooping,  and  a  little  pale;  his 
hair,  already  white,  falls  in  waves  to  his  shoul- 
ders, and  the  serene  expression  of  his  features 
is,  as  it  were,  crossed  with  a  light  cloud  of  sad- 
ness. The  countenance  of  Germain,  on  the 
contrary,  breathes  assurance  and  prosperity;  all 
his  gestures  have  the  confidence  which  reveal 
the  successful  man.  He  is  wrapped  in  a  full 
dressing-gown,  lifts  every  moment  his  gold  spec- 
tacles, as  if  to  have  them  noticed,  and  walks 
with  his  hands  behind  him  ;  but  we  will  pause, 
for  here  our  prologue  ends.  We  have,  like  the 
ancient  dramatists,  described  the  place  of  the 
scene  given,  the  names  of  the  personages,  and 
their  characters;  it  is  time  now  that  the  curtain 
vol.  li. — 37 


shall  rise,  and  that  we  should  allow  them   t 
speak  and  act  freely,  according  to  their  natures. 


I  I. 


Germain-  Fresneau  had  already  made  the 
tour  of  the  saloon  a  dozen  times  ;  at  last  he 
stopped  short  suddenly  before  the  window. 

"Upon  my  soul,  it  is  infatuation,  Henri!" 
exclaimed  he. 

The  latter  raised  his  head. 

"  It  is  prudence,  my  brother,"  replied  he, 
gently.  "  The  marriage  which  you  propose  for 
Emma  would  render  her  miserable." 

"  Miserable  !"  repeated  the  merchant.  "  You 
do  not  seem  (o  have  understood  that  the  young 
man  in  question  possesses  every  desirable  qual- 
ity. I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  his  fortune,  which 
you  would  undoubtedly  regard  as  a  defect." 

"It  is  one  for  us,  Germain,"  said  the  profes- 
sor, smiling.  "  Wealth  gives  tastes  and  incli- 
nations with  which  ours  would  perhaps  poorly 
accord.  The  safest  way  is  to  live  in  the  sphere 
for  which  one  has  been  educated,  and  changes 
of  position  rarely  profit  the  heart ;  nevertheless, 
this  is  not  the  reason  of  my  refusal.  I  have  told 
you,  brother,  my  word  is  pledged;  Emma  is  be- 
trothed." 

"  That  is  to  say  that  you  refuse  one  of  the 
richest  proprietors  in  order  to  give  her  to  some 
petty  clerk,  with  whom  she  will  die  of  hungers- 
observed  Germain. 

"  Say  that  they  will  live  in  mediocrity,  my 
brother ;  but  happiness  depends  upon  aifection 
and  character  rather  than  upon  opulence." 

"  Oh,  I  know  your  philosophical  contempt  for 
fortune !" 

"  You  are  mistaken  in  that.  I  do  not  despise 
fortune,  for  it  is  on  earth  an  element  of  enjoy- 
ment, and,  though  it  has  been  said  of  it  that  it 
is,  like  gunpowder,  useful  only  when  judiciously 
employed,  I  have  more  than  once  desired  it : 
but  it  would  be  a  bad  bargain  to  sacrifice  for  it 
one's  feelings." 

"  Hear  me,"  said  the  merchant,  pausing  before 
Henri.  "Allow  me  to  speak:  to  Emma.  I  will 
explain  to  her  the  advantages  which  this  mar- 
riage presents ;  and  perhaps  she  will  herself 
consent  to  break  with  her  clerk." 

"  No  !"  said  the  professor,  hastily. 

"What  inconvenience  do  you  see  in  this?" 

"  It  would  be  an  attempt  beneath  us,  brother. 
Emma  would  resist  your  solicitations,  I  am  sure  • 
but  we  must  not  tempt  hearts  resolute  in  duty 
She  loves  the  young  man,  and  has  pledged  het 
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self  to  him;  If  your  words  should  awaken  in 
her  soul  the  most  transient  temptation,  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  herself,  and  a  sorrow  for  me. 
Leave  those  who  arc  young  to  believe  in  virtue ; 
this  belief  is  their  surest  safeguard." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Germain.  "  You  are  afraid 
your  daughter  will  be  wiser  than  yourself;  but 
let  us  sec,  Henri,  let  us  reason,  if  possible,  and 
try  to  understand  each  other." 

The  old  cousin,  who  had  until  then  listened 
to  the  debate  in  silence,  threw  away  the  stump 
of  his  cigarette,  and  laughed  loudly. 

"  Understand  each  other  !*'  exclaimed  he. 
"  One  might  as  well  talk  of  an  understanding 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Grand  Lama.  Your 
brother  resembles  you  no  more,  Germain,  than 
a  star  resembles  a  gas-burner." 

"A  gas-burner  is  worth  twenty-five  centimes 
an  evening ;  and  a  star  is  good  for  nothing  but 
sonnets,"  objected  Durvest,  with  a  laugh. 

"As  you  say,  nephew,"  resumed  Maurice; 
"  but  you  will  never  hinder  the  one  from  burn- 
ing gratis,  and  the  other  for  money.  Germain 
was  born  to  keep  accounts  and  transact  business ; 
Henri  to  learn  fine  things,  and  exchange  tender- 
ness with  other  men,  so  I  defy  them  to  come  to 
an  understanding." 

"All  in  good  time,"  interrupted  the  merchant. 
"  I  understand  nothing  myself  of  your  figures 
of  rhetoric  ;  but  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  result. 
Henri  married  a  woman  who  had  nothing,  and 
whose  nurse  he  has  been  during  twenty  years. 
He  has  lost  the  liitle  he  had  amassed  in  paying 
the  debts  of  some  friend." 

"  Is  it  possible,  uncle  V  exclaimed  Durvest. 

"  It  is  true,  my  friend,"  replied  the  professor. 

"  Nothing  has  succeeded  with  him  ;  in  fine," 
continued  the  merchant,  "  while  I  have  gained 
the  finest  fortune  in  Loiret,  as  the  register  testi- 
fies, not  to  speak  of  having  set  up  my  son  in 
business." 

"  And  married  your  daughter  well,"  murmured 
Durvest. 

"  In  fact,"  continued  Germain,  "  I  have  only 
common  sense  myself.  I  look  upon  this  world 
simply  as  a  nest  in  which  we  are  to  lodge  our- 
selves as  commodiously  as  possible.  That  makes 
you  smile,  brother,"  added  he,  seeing  Henri  shake 
his  head  ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  would 
become  of  the  world  with  your  sentiments  and 
your  reveries." 

"  A  nest  where  one  would  not  be  contented 
with  being  warm,  brother,"  replied  the  professor, 
"  but  in  which  one  would  also  love  and  sing." 

"  All  this  is  poetry  !"  exclaimed  the  merchant. 

"  The  true  style  of  romance !"  murmured 
Durvest. 


"They  do  not  understand  you,  Henri,"  said 
Maurice;  "you  are  speaking  French  to  the 
Hebrews.11 

"  It  is  with  such  ideas  that  you  have  spoiled 
your  life,11  resumed  Germain,  "and  will  spoil 
that  of  your  daughter.  I,  you  see,  have,  above 
all  attempted  to  show  my  children  the  right  .- 
of  things.  I  have  not  talked  to  them  as  you 
talk  to  Emma,  of  sympathies,  of  devotion,  of 
self-denial ;  I  have  taught  them  to  think  of 
positive  interests,  because  no  person  will  think 
for  them." 

"  May  it  please  Heaven  that  you  never  have 
cause  for  repentance,  my  brother !"  said  Henri, 
gravely ;  "  but  be  silent,  I  pray  you,  for  here 
comes  Emma  to  say  that  it  is  time  to  go." 

The  young  girl  just  then  entered,  accompanied 
by  her  Cousin  George,  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
in  her  hand.  She  announced  to  her  father  that 
the  cabriolet  was  ready  for  them. 

"  So,  you  will  not  remain  a  few  days  longer?" 
asked  Maurice  of  the  professor. 

"  I  cannot,  cousin,"  replied  the  latter.  "  My 
lectures  must  be  resumed  to-morrow ;  and  I 
must  be  punctual.  Adieu,  Germain,  I  wish  you 
continued  prosperity.     Vale  et  me  ama  /" 

The  two  brothers  embraced. 

"  Why  do  you  not  escort  your  uncle  and  cou- 
sin V  asked  Maurice  of  George. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  the  postman,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"  You  will  find  your  letters  on  your  return." 

"  I  may  have  to  reply  to  them  immediately." 

"  You  think  more  of  this  than  seeing  us  an 
hour  longer?"  asked  Emma,  smiling. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  George ;  "  but  affection 
must  yield  to  duty." 

"  And  duty  is  business  correspondence,"  added 
Maurice.  "Let  us  go,  then,  my  children;  I  will 
escort  you  myself." 

The  professor  again  pressed  the  hand  of  his 
brother,  and  departed,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter and  the  old  cousin.  Germain  looked  after 
them  for  some  time ;  then,  turning  towards 
George,  who  was  conversing  with  Durvest,  said, 
burying  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  dressing- 
gown — 

"  Decidedly,  your  uncle  is  mad  to  refuse  such 
a  proposal  for  Emma." 

"  Perhaps  he  would  have  accepted  it  but  for 
her  promise  to  the  young  clerk." 

"And  what  signifies  such  an  engagement? 
Has  there  been  any  contract  signed?  Do  you 
think  the  young  man  will  like  them  any  better 
for  the  sacrifice?  All  this,  my  children,  is  poe- 
try, you  see  ;  a  good  opportunity  lost  may  never 
be  regained.     Our  business  in  this  world  is  not 
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to  be  heroes  of  romances,  but  to  manage  our 
affaire  well." 

"  My  uncle  has  always  sacrificed  to  his  ideas 
and  sentiments,"  observed  George. 

"  And  he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  boy  ;  one 
never  prospers  in  abandoning  one's  interests. 
]  '.very  one  for  himself,  and  to  each  man  his  due, 
is  the  only  just,  rational,  and  moral  law  ;  for  it 
is  the  only  one  of  which  no  person  has  a  right 
to  complain." 

"You  talk  like  a  lawyer,  father-in-law,"  said 
Durvcst,  laughingly ;  "and  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  you  have  such  ideas." 

"  I  have  never  had  any  others." 

"Then  we  shall  understand  each  other,  for  I 
have  come  to  speak  to  you  on  business." 

"  Let  us  pass  into  my  study  ;  we  can  converse 
there  while  waiting  for  the  postman." 


III. 

Henri  Fresnea  u  and  his  daughter  were  on  (he 
road  to  Orleans.  The  latter,  who  had  hastened 
his  departure,  was  urging  on  the  horse,  which 
she  constantly  accused  of  slowness,  and  seemed 
to  be  earnestly  seeking  the  city  with  her  eyes ;  the 
professor  observed  her  for  some  time  with  a  smile. 

"  You  are  very  impatient,  Emma,"  said  he, 
at  last. 

Emma  blushed. 

"  I  will  engage  you  are  hoping  to  find  at  home 
a  letter  from  Oscar." 

"  Ah,  you  guess  everything,  father,"  said  the 
young  girl,  confused. 

Fresneau  passed  his  hand  over  her  hair. 

"Poor  children  !"  murmured  he.  "  Why  can 
I  not  unite  you  immediately  ?  But  it  was  your 
wish,  Emma.  By  espousing  Oscar,  you  might 
have  accompanied  him ;  you  preferred  to  wait 
until  he  should  be  settled  near  us." 

"  That  I  might  not  leave  you,  father.  Ah,  is 
not  my  place  at  your  side?  Do  you  not  Heed 
my  cares  and  my  affection?" 

"  Oscar  also  needs  them." 

"  When  we  are  young,  we  can  postpone  our 
happiness.  Will  not  a  whole  life  remain  for  its 
enjoyment  ?  Then,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
Oscar  will  be  sent  to  Orleans  (his  employers 
have  promised  it)  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  reunited. 
We  will  buy  in  the  suburbs  a  house,  with  a 
garden;  we  will  give  you  the  pleasantest  room. 
You  know  how  ingenious  Oscar  is ;  he  will 
arrange  places  for  your  minerals  and  your  herb- 
arium ;  he  has  told  me  so." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Fresneau,  playing  with  his 
daughter's  curls,  and  caressing  her. 


"  And  that  is  not  all !"  said  Emma,  in  a  tone 
of  childish  importance.  "  We  will  furnish  your 
chamber  entirely  new,  father." 

"How!" 

"  Yes,  you  shall  have  an  arm-chair  a  la  Vol- 
taire, such  as  you  have  long  desired,  a  loungi 
your  naps,  and  a  place  for  your  papers.     I  have 
calculated  all ;  we  shall  be  rich  enough  for  that." 

"But  you  children?" 

"  We,  my  father,  will  take  our  old  furniture  , 
you  know  how  I  love  it,  and  Oscar  also.  Pro- 
vided we  have  white  curtains  at  our  windows, 
and  flowers  on  our  mantelpiece,  our  room  will 
always  look  pretty.  Then  we  must  be  econo- 
mical, father ;  six  hundred  francs  of  income 
will  not  go  very  far." 

"  No,"  said  Fresneau,  taking  his  daughter's 
hand,  and  pressing  it  in  his  own  ;  "  but  this 
income  is  yours,  Emma." 

"  Ours  !" 

"  Yours,  yours  only,  for  it  was  your  mother's. 
When  a  daughter  is  married,  one  must  render 
her  an  account  of  the  fortune  held  in  trust;  and 
I  wish  you  to  have  all  that  belongs  to  you." 

"  WThat  do  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  Emma,  trou- 
bled.    "  Will  you  not  then  live  with  us?" 

"Why  not?" 

"Then  what  mean  you  by  rendering  account? 
Do  you  think  arithmetic  divides  better  than 
affection  ?  We  wish  to  be  your  children,  father, 
not  your  partners.  Oh,  do  not  talk,  I  entreat 
you,  of  what  belongs  to  you  or  to  me  !  Oscar 
would  be  hurt ;  and  I  am  grieved  by  it." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Fresneau,  softened;  "you 
are  right.  Of  what  use  are  several  purses  where 
there  is  but  one  heart?  Where  the  affections 
rule,  interests  arc  effaced,  or  rather  united.  Let 
us  continue  to  live  as  we  have  lived,  without 
troubling  ourselves  as  to  what  is  given  or  re- 
ceived." 

At  these  words,  he  embraced  his  daughter,  and 
took  the  reins  ;  they  had  just  reached  the  sub- 
urbs of  Orleans. 


IV. 


Wiiile  Henri  Fresneau  was  conversing  thus 
with  Emma,  an  explanation  of  quite  another 
kind  was  taking  place  between  the  merchant 
and  his  son-in-law.  As  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  the  latter  announced  to  his  father-in-law 
that  he  was  about  to  extend  his  business,  and 
was  treating  for  the  establishment  of  a  house  in 
India.  He  dwelt  a  long  time  on  the  advantages 
promised  by  the  enterprise,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that  no  other  could  compare  with  it. 
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"Pardicu!  It  will  be  a  gold  mine  to  you!" 
d  Germain  Frcsneau,  who  had  listened 
'cry  attentively  ;  "  and  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  to  invest  in  it.  Unfortunately, 
all  my  capital  is  at  present  engaged  in  that  fool- 
ish speculation  of  the  wines  of  the  Loire." 

••  I  could  have  twenty  associates,"  replied 
Durvest;  "hut,  as  the  business  is  certain,  I 
prefer  to  transact  it  alone." 

"And  shall  you  have  funds  enough?" 

"  I  may  want  some  in  addition  to  what  I  have  ; 
and  that  is  the  occasion  of  my  coming." 

"  You  know  I  can  dispose  of  nothing,"  objected 
the  merchant. 

"  Be  composed,  father-in-law,"  said  Durvest, 
laughing.  "I  do  not  want  the  ready;  but  I 
have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you." 

"  Let  us  see,"  replied  Germain,  his  face  in- 
stantly assuming  the  reserved  expression  of  a 
man  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive. 

"  You  know  that,  in  arranging  the  accounts 
of  the  property  my  wife  holds  in  right  of  her 
mother,"  resumed  Durvest,  "  we  left  out  of  the 
question  her  share  in  the  NoisetiCre,  giving  up 
to  you  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  domain." 

"  By  paying  you  a  rent  of  a  hundred  louis  !" 
interrupted  the  merchant. 

"  Representing  a  capital  of  about  fifty  thou- 
sand francs." 

"  And  is  not  this  your  due  for  your  quarter 
of  the  NoisetiOre,  the  total  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand  francs  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,  father-in-law,"  interrupted 
Durvest.  "  In  this  estimate  neither  the  out- 
buildings, the  forests,  nor  the  ponds  have  been 
included;  and  the  chateau,  with  its  dependen- 
cies, is  worth  at  least  six  hundred  thousand 
francs." 

"  Well  V*  asked  Germain,  who  did  not  see  at 
what  his  son-in-law  was  aiming. 

"  Well,  six  hundred  thousand  francs  would 
jive  me,  as  the  share  of  Madame  Durvest,  the 
fifty  thousand  crowns  which  I  need." 

"What  say  you?  Sell  my  country-house! 
Do  you  forget  that  it  is  my  work,  my  pride? 
that  I  am  accustomed  to  it?" 

"  I  do  not  say  this,"  replied  Durvest ;  "  but 
this  money  is  indispensable  to  me." 

"  Pardieu !  You  may  find  it  elsewhere,  then  !" 
exclaimed  Germain,  rising.  "  The  Noisetiere 
will  not  be  sold,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  It  must  be  !"  replied  Durvest,  also  rising. 

"  And  who  will  compel  me  to  it,  if  you  please?" 

"  The  law,  which  says  (article  815)  :  No  one 
can  prevent  the  division  of  property." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  will  demand  the  sale." 

"  With  regret." 


"  Wo  be  to  you  if  you  do  it,  sir!"  i  \     ..met' 
oain,  extending  his  hand  menacingly.     "  I 
will  see  my  daughter;  she  will  not  sutler  it." 

"  You  are  mistaken." 

"How?" 

"  I  have  her  authority." 

"  It  is  false." 

"  You  are  not  polite,  father-in-law,"  said  the 
merchant ;  "  but,  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  words, 
here  is  her  act,  signed,  sealed,  and  registered, 
giving  me  aright  to  plead  before  ali*oe  tribunals 
of  France  and  Navarre." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  my  daughter  could  sign 
such  a  deed?"  said  Fresneau,  turning  pale. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  must  have  this  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  francs." 

"  And  would  my  daughter  for  that  sum  expose 
her  father  to  a  lawsuit?"  exclaimed  Germain, 
with  passionate  sorrow.  "  Would  she  atten.pt 
to  drive  me  from  a  home  where  I  have  seen  the 
trees  grow  up,  whose  flowers  I  have  planted, 
where  all  my  affections  are  centred  ?" 

"  What  would  you  have,  father-in-law  ?  Your 
daughter  cannot  sacrifice  her  advantages  to  your 
fancies  ;  after  all,  you  can  find  a  country-house 
elsewhere.  Madame  Durvest  is  rational ;  you 
have  educated  her  to  understand  her  interests, 
and  not  to  sacrifice  them  to  sentiment,  as  you 
just  now  said.  Well,  she  remembers  your  les- 
sons. To  each  his  right,  to  each  his  due;  this 
is  the  only  just  and  safe  law,  according  to  your 
own  words." 

"Indeed!"  said  Germain,  bitterly.  "And  1 
did  not  expect  they  would  be  so  soon  turned 
against  me  ;  but  cannot  my  daughter  wait  until 
I  am  dead  ?  I  am  already  old,  and  cannot  live 
long." 

"  Fie,  father-in-law  !  You  are  as  strong  as 
the  Cathedral  of  Orleans ;  and  we  are  in  haste. 
I  must  have  these  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs  in  less  than  six  months." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  give  me  no  more  time 
to  seek  a  home  elsewhere." 

"  I  must  do  as  I  can,  father-in-law." 

"Very  well!"  exclaimed  the  merchant,  pur- 
ple with  anger,  and  with  his  fist  doubled  ;  "but 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  sir.  While  I 
can  pay  a  single  note,  you  shall  not  sell  the 
Noisetiere." 

"  We  shall  see." 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey,"  in- 
terrupted Germain,  hastily. 

Durvest  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  asto- 
nishment. 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  send  me  away,"  resumed 
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he;  "very  well,  I  am  a  dutiful  son.  I  am  going 
to  Orleans  to  regulate  some  business  ;  1  will 
return  in  a  few  days  for  your  final  decision." 

"  It  will  be  useless,  sir.'' 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  the  speculator,  seizing 
his  hat.  "  You  should  not  drive  us  to  extremi- 
ties.    Good- by,  father-in-law." 

He  saluted  Germain  Fresneau,  and  went  out ; 
but  hardly  had  he  disappeared  when  the  latter 
fell  back  in  his  chair,  almost  suffocated  with 
anger  and  grief. 


V. 

The  good  fortune  which  had  attended  Germain 
in  all  his  undertakings,  the  kind  of  influence 
which  wealth  had  given  him,  had  accustomed 
him  to  see  his  wishes  obeyed ;  so  the  pretensions 
of  his  son-in-law  excited  in  him  an  indignation 
with  difficulty  suppressed.  It  is  a  fact  of  daily 
observation  that  selfish  people  receive  injuries 
with  less  patience  than  others.  They  are  far 
from  being  cold ;  their  isolation  proceeds  not 
from  insensibility,  but  from  solf-love.  They  are 
so  absorbed  in  themselves  as  to  have  no  affection 
to  bestow  on  mankind  ;  but  whenever  the  idol 
of  their  worship,  self,  is  touched,  their  hearts 
revolt,  and  cry  out  against  it. 

The  conversation  which  M.  Fresneau  had  just 
held  with  his  son-in-law  had  thrown  him  into 
an  agitation  which  reflection  was  far  from  sub- 
duing. The  idea  that  he  must  leave  a  dwelling 
built  by  himself,  and  where  he  had  hoped  to 
die,  affected  him  greatly  ;  but  he  was  especially 
humbled  as  he  thought  that  the  Noisctiere  might 
belong  to  another.  Attacked  at  once  in  his 
affections,  his  habits,  and  his  vanity,  he  gave  way 
as  before  a  severe  and  unexpected  blow.  George, 
to  whom  he  had  imparted  the  intentions  of 
Durvest,  received  his  indignation  coldly.  The 
son,  too,  had  calculated  that  the  sale  of  the 
estate  might  turn  to  his  profit ;  so  he  hastened 
to  cut  short  explanations  by  communicating  to 
his  father  a  letter,  in  which  some  very  advan- 
tageous business  was  proposed  to  him,  but  which 
required  his  immediate  departure  for  Saumur. 

"Go,"  said  the  grieved  merchant;  "I  can 
defend  myself  alone." 

But  this  species  of  desertion  completed  his 
trials.  He  passed  a  part  of  the  day  in  a  state 
of  increasing  exaltation,  forming  a  thousand 
plans  to  defeat  those  of  Durvest ;  at  last,  towards 
evening,  he  became  feverish.  He  was  obliged 
to  go  to  bed ;  and  Cousin  Maurice  anxiously 
summoned  a  physician. 

37* 


V  I. 

Tiik  first  gleams  of  day  were  penetrating  the 
closed  blinds,  and  a  night-lamp,  placed  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  was  almost  extinct,  while 
Henri  and  his  daughter,  reclining  each  in  an 
arm-chair,  were  asleep  before  the  dying  lire. 

Suddenly,  a  hand  put  aside  the  closed  curt; 
of  the  alcove;  and  the  face  of  Germain  Fresneau 
looked  out,  pale  and  thin.  Scarcely  out  of  dan- 
ger, this  was  the  first  time  for  a  fortnight  that 
he  had  permitted  his  nurses  an  instant  of  repose, 
and  partially  recovered  the  exercise  of  his  facul- 
ties. He  looked  for  an  instant  at  the  professor 
and  the  young  girl,  then  called  the  latter  in  a 
faint  tone ;  both  heard  and  rose  at  the  same 
time. 

"  My  uncle  is  awake,"  said  Ernma,  approach- 
ing him. 

"  Yes,  little  one,"  replied  the  merchant,  with 
a  smile. 

"And  how  do  you  find  yourself?"  asked 
Henri. 

"  Very  well,  brother  ;  very  well  now." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it !"  murmured  the  young  girl. 
"  The  physician  said  that  this  crisis  would  save 
him." 

"Save  me!"  repeated  Germain.  "Have  I 
then  been  very  sick,  my  friends  ?" 

"  Enough  so  to  make  us  very  anxious." 

"  Indeed,  it  does  seem  as  though  I  had  been 
suffering ;  and  I  remember  now  to  have  seen 
you  always  beside  my  bed." 

"With  Cousin  Maurice,  who  has  never  left 
you." 

"And  George,"  asked  the  invalid;  "where  is 
he?" 

The  father  and  daughter  seemed  embarrassed. 

"  He  was  ignorant  of  your  danger,"  said  Henri, 
at  last.  "  He  went  away  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  you  were  taken  sick." 

"  Leaving  me  alone?" 

"  No ;  he  had  written  to  us  to  come." 

"  Is  it  true  ?" 

"  I  have  his  letter  here." 

"  Show  it  to  me." 

"  Not  yet." 

"  I  must  see  it,  Henri ;  give  it  to  me,"  repeated 
the  invalid. 

The  professor  sought  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
handed  his  brother  the  following  billet: — 

"My  Deak  Uncle  :  My  father  is  sick  ;  and 
I  am  forced  to  depart  for  Saumur,  as  the  least 
delay  wTould  cause  my  failure  in  business  of 
importance.  Send  Emma  to  the  Noisetiere  if 
you    cannot    come    hither    yourself ;    for    the 
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physician  seems  anxious,  and  has  declared  that 
my  father  needs  careful  attentions.  1  must  go 
without  wailing  for  you,  that  I  may  improve  the 
urst  conveyance ;  hut  come  to-day,  if  possible. 

"  George." 

The  merchant  read  the  letter  twice;  then, 
turning  his  ejres  towards  his  brother,  said — 

"  And  so  you  came  with  your  daughter." 

"  Immediately." 

"  Were  you  not  afraid  that  your  absence  would 
perhaps  injure  your  interests — be  the  occasion 
of  your  losing  your  professorship'?" 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it,"  replied  the  professor. 

"  No,"  murmured  Germain,  pensively,  "you 
thought  only  of  my  sufferings,  while  George  was 
absorbed  in  his  own  interests  ;  but  this  letter  is 
not  the  only  one  you  have  to  show  me.  Dur- 
vest  must  have  written." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  professor,  embar- 
rassed. 

"  What,  nothing  from  him?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Emma,  "  this 
packet" — 

Her  father  made  a  sign  to  her,  but  too  late ; 
Germain  seized  the  document,  and  glanced  over 
it. 

"  An  assignment  of  my  property,"  said  he. 
"  Oh,  I  expected  this  !   It  should  be  placed  beside 


George's  letter,  brother ;  it  is  a  fruit  from  the 

same  seed." 

And,  clasping  his  hands  with  a  profound  grief, 
he  exclaimed — 

"  This,  then,  is  the  reward  of  so  much  effort ! 
Others,  who  leave  to  their  children  only  poverty, 
obtain  gratitude  ;  and  I,  who  have  rendered  them 
rich,  happy,  they  forsake  or  treat  as  an  enemy ; 
but  what  have  I  doncto  them,  Henri,  that  they 
should  not  love  mc?" 

"  Nothing,  brother,"  said  the  professor,  gen- 
tly, "  only  you  have  taught  them  to  disregard 
the  impulses  of  the  heart ;  and  the  culture  of 
arithmetic  has  killed  in  them  that  of  the  senti- 
ments. I  have  often  told  you  that  interest  cre- 
ates partners,  but  only  affection  the  family." 

"Then  I  have  none,"  replied  the  merchant, 
despairingly. 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  cousin,"  said  Mau- 
rice, who  had  just  entered,  and  overheard  the 
last  words  pronounced  by  Henri ;  "  you  arc  mis- 
taken, cousin.  Look  at  your  side,  and  you  will 
see  one  who  has  always  been  attached  to  you 
for  your  own  sake." 

"  Then  let  her  never  leave  me !"  exclaimed 
Germain,  opening  his  arms  to  his  brother  and 
Emma,  "  for  I  feel  now  that  there  is  no  happi- 
ness in  life  but  in  loving." 


:'TAKE    CAEE    OF    YOUK    EYES." 


BY    THE   ARM-CHAIR   EDITOR. 


A  very  intelligent  correspondent,  who  dates 
his  communication  at  Jefferson,  Texas,  writes 
to  us  that  he  has  noticed  that  the  article  in  the 
"  Lady's  Book"  for  the  month  of  June,  headed 
''Take  Care  of  your  Eyes,"  enumerates  a  num- 
ber of  mechanics  whose  eyesight  is  affected  by 
their  occupations,  while  the  poor  printer  who 
composed  the  article,  and  who  may  have  been 
working  and  straining  his  eyes  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  for  the  benefit  and  information  of  other 
classes  of  sufferers,  has  been  left  to  grope  his 
way,  without  a  knowledge  of  what  he  should  do 
to  mitigate  the  evils  under  which  he  has  been 
suffering  for  years. 

We  assure  our  correspondent  that  the  omission 
of  a  particular  reference  to  printers  in  the  article 
mentioned  was  not  intentional.  It  was  rather 
incidental  than  otherwise;  for,  if  we  took  any 
thought  about  them,  we  must  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  evils  or  injuries  suffered  by 
printers  were  precisely  those  suffered  by  other 


operatives  who  "often  work  long  hours  in  an 
ill-ventilated  room,  on  black  or  dark-colored 
materials,  by  candle  or  gaslight,"  and  that  the 
preventives  and  remedies  recommended  would 
be  as  serviceable  to  persons  engaged  in  his  owd 
profession,  as  in  any  of  the  branches  enume- 
rated. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  if  our  correspondent 
will  insert  "printers"  among  certain  of  the 
trades  and  occupations  named,  and  again  read 
carefully  the  fifth  and  sixth  paragraphs  of  the 
article  referred  to,  he  will  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation he  requires,  or,  at  least,  all  the  informa- 
tion we  have  it  in  our  power  at  this  time  to 
present  to  him. 

But,  lest  we  should  appear  to  be  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  labors  of  the  "  craft"  to  whom, 
as  our  correspondent  justly  observes,  we  feel 
greatly  indebted  for  their  uniform  kindness  and 
support,  and  lest  we  should  seem  wanting  in 
sympathy  for  their  sufferings  and  numerous  pri- 
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rations,  wc  shall  here  record  our  unqualified 
condemnation  of  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
evils  against  which  they  complain.  We  think  it 
may  be  traced  in  a  great  measure  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  edifices  heretofore  too  generally  selected 
as  work-houses  for  printers.  Many  printing- 
offices,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
this,  are  old  dilapidated  buildings,  in  crowded, 
close,  and  impure  alleys,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
natural  light  of  day  and  of  the  free  air  of  heaven, 
pressed  in  between  low  dark  ceilings  and  dirty 
floors,  and  presenting  nothing,  either  from  within 
or  from  without,  to  cheer  or  to  strengthen  the 
patient  and  weary  laborer  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
thankless  task.  Or,  if  the  light  shines  in  upon 
him  at  all,  it  is  not  as  it  pours  down  in  unob- 
strncted  rays  reflected  from  the  calm  bright 
heavens.  He  receives  it  second  hand.  It 
crosses  his  eye  horizontally,  a  heated  glare, 
painfully  reflected  from  some  neighboring  white- 
ied  wall  or  painted  house  or  roof,  which 
not  only  confuses  him  in  his  rapid  efforts  to 
grapple  with  the  dark  and  slender  instruments 
of  his  art,  for  the  time  being,  but,  in  time  to 
come,  will  in  all  probability  so  far  impair  his 
sight  as  to  render  his  exertions  to  secure  an 
independent  livelihood  by  his  business  intensely 
painful  and  laborious. 

We  might  here  suggest  some  means  of  miti- 
gating the  evils  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ; 
i,  for  instance,  as  shutting  out  the  reflected 
rays  of  the  sun  as  much  as  possible,  or  of  at 
least  protecting  the  eye  over  which  the  glare 
by  a  properly  constructed  shade.  We 
happen  to  know  an  old  printer,  who  has  now 
to  lament  his  want  of  precaution,  he  having 
worked  at  a  window,  in  his  younger  days, 
through  which  gleamed,  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  day,  the  bright  light  reflected  from  the 
walls  of  a  white  house  which  stood  opposite. 
He  discovered  too  late  the  cause  of  his  impaired 
sight. 

Finally,  our  correspondent  suggests  that  we 
should  produce  something  for  printers  and  their 
vivos,  occasionally,  as  well  as  for  all  the  rest 
of  creation.  We  shall  do  so,  with  great  plea- 
sure. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  annex  some 
remarks  which  we  clip  from  a  contemporary: — 

"  Until  one  begins  to  feel  the  effect  of  im- 
paired vision  he  can  hardly  estimate  the  value 
of  eyesight,  and,  consequently,  from  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  he  is  apt  to  neglect  a  few  simple 
precautions  by  the  observance  of  which  his  sight 

might  be  preserved. 

•  *  •  •  • 

"  First,  never  use  a  writing-desk  or  table  with 


your  face  towards  a  window.  In  such  cases  the 
rays  of  light  come  directly  upon  the  pupil  of  the 
eyes,  and  causing  an  unnatural  and  forced  con- 
traction thereof,  soon  permanently  injure  the 
siirht.  Next,  when  your  table  or  desk  is  near 
a  window,  sit  so  that  your  face  turns  from,  not 
towards,  the  window  while  you  are  writing. 
If  your  face  is  towards  the  window,  the  oblique 
rays  strike  the  eye  and  injure  it  nearly  as  much 
as  the  direct  rays  when  you  sit  in  front  of  the 
window.  It  is  best  always  to  sit  or  stand  while 
reading  or  writing  with  the  window  behind  you; 
and  next  to  that  with  light  coming  over  your 
leftside;  then  the  light  illumines  the  paper  or 
book,  and  does  not  shine  abruptly  upon  the  eye- 
ball. The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
artificial  light.  We  are  often  asked  what  is  the 
best  light,  gas,  candles,  oil,  or  camphene?  Our 
answer  is,  it  is  immaterial  which,  provided  the 
light  of  either  is  strong  enough,  and  does  not 
flicker.  A  gas  fish-tail  burner  should  never  be 
used  for  reading  or  writing,  because  there  is  a 
constant  oscillation  or  flickering  of  the  flame. 

"Candles,  unless  they  have  self-consuming 
wicks,  which  do  not  require  snuffing,  should 
not  be  used.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  oil 
wicks,  which  crust  over  and  thus  diminish  the 
light,  are  good  for  nothing ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  compounds  of  the  nature  of  camphene,  unless 
the  wicks  are  properly  trimmed  of  all  their 
gummy  deposit  after  standing  twenty-four  hours. 
But,  whatever  the  artificial  light  used,  let  it 
strike  the  paper  or  book  which  you  are  using, 
whenever  you  can,  from  over  the  left  shoulder. 
This  can  always  be  done  with  gas,  for  that 
light  is  strong  enough,  and  so  is  the  light  from 
camphene,  oil,  &c,  provided  it  comes  through  a 
circular  burner  like  the  argand.  But  the  light, 
whatever  it  be,  should  always  be  protected  from 
the  air  in  the  room  by  a  glass  chimney,  so  thai 
the  light  may  be  steady." 


SOXXET.— CONTENTMENT. 

BY     W  >I .     ALEXANDER. 

When  in  the  soul  Contentment  calmly  reigns, 

A  wealth  of  happiness  seems  yet  in  store ; 
When  mourns  the  heart  in  agonizing-  pains, 

Sweet  scenes  of  Nature  offer  bliss  no  more. 
The  beautiful  affords  no  dear  delight, 

The  loveliest  landscapes  vain  do  now  appear, 
Sorrow  will  change  the  golden  day  to  night, 

And  spring  appears  not  in  the  inverted  year. 
Trees  not  for  such,  do  in  their  beauty  grow, 

Flowers  not  for  such,  their  richest  sweets  exhale, 
Pleasure  is  lost  in  prevalence  of  wo, 

Soft  music  drowned  in  sorrow's  saddening  waii. 
Oh !  may  my  soul  forever  find  content, 
And  deem  the  feeling  some  dear  angel  sent. 


ROSES  AND  CABBAGES;  OK,  THE  USEFUL  AND  THE 

BEAUTIFUL. 


D  Y     D  A  RT  R  A  M. 


Charley  Anderson  was  discontented.  And 
who  is  not  discontented?     The  millionaire  who 

lias  accumulated  immense  hoards  of  wealth,  and 
amassed  sums  far  beyond  what  his  most  san- 
guine hopes  had  pictured,  is  not  satisfied.  The 
statesman  and  the  warrior  who  have  climbed  the 
ladder  of  fame  to  its  summit,  to  whom  nations 
render  homage,  arc  not  content  with  what  they 
have  achieved.  The  author  and  the  poet,  though 
they  read  their  praises  in  a  thousand  journals, 
are  not  satisfied;  neither  is  the  village  belle, 
though  a  dozen  lovers  are  sighing  at  her  feet. 
Charlie  Anderson,  as  we  said  at  first,  was  not 
satisfied,  was  not  content,  though  he  could 
hardly  assign  any  reason  to  himself  why  lie  was 
not.  Ho  had  a  kind  and  wealthy  father,  who 
supplied  him  very  liberally  with  money,  and  a 
mother  who  loved  him  dearly,  for  he  was  their 
only  child.  Charles  Anderson  had  been  in  fact 
a  spoiled  child,  and  was  nearly  a  spoiled  man. 
Having  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  early 
poverty  and  adversity,  the  school  of  great  men 
and  great  achievements,  but  having  from  infancy 
moved  smoothly  on  in  conscious  security  and 
plenty,  he  had  acquired  an  indolent  forceless 
habit  of  mind  which  was  more  unworthy  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  naturally  endowed  with 
fine  abilities. 

But  it  was  no  secret  regret  for  wasted  oppor- 
tunities and  misspent  time  that  made  him  dis- 
contented at  present.  He  had  arrived  at  that 
age  when  men  think  very  seriously  on  the  sub- 
ject of  matrimony,  and  it  was  matrimonial 
thoughts  which  now  disturbed  him.  He  had 
reasoned  or  fancied  himself  into  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  not  be  happy  without  a  wife,  and 
he  was  determined  to  get  married  as  soon  as  he 
could.     He  was  not  in  love  by  any  means. 

"As  for  love,"  said  he  to  his  grandmother, 
with  whom  he  was  discussing  the  subject,  "  I 
can  love  just  whom  I  choose,  for  that  is  a 
matter  more  of  association  than  anything  else, 
and  I  am  old  enough  now  to  let  reason  have 
some  hand  in  the  business.  A  man  is  much 
more  influenced  by  feeling  before  he  is  twenty- 
five  than  after  that  age.  But  here  I  am  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  almost  an  old  bachelor ;  I  must 
bestir  myself,  and  get  a  rib." 

"And  Charley,"  replied  his  grandmother,  "be 
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sure  that  you  marry  a  girl  that  can  make  a  wife 
in  fact,  a  helpmate;  don't  throw  yourself  away 
on  one  of  these  fine  stuck-up  young  ladies,  who 
can  do  nothing  but  dress,  and  play  on  the  piano, 
and  read  novels,  and  talk  about  moonlight.  Get 
a  wife  that  can  make  shirts  and  puddings,  and 
make  up  beds,  and  raise  chickens  and  cabbages, 
and  make  home  comfortable.  Girls  arc  different 
now  from  what  they  used  to  be  when  I  was 
young.  There  is  Susan  Prim ;  now  she  is  a 
nice,  quiet,  industrious  girl,  just  the  very  one 
to  make  a  good  domestic  wife." 

But  Charlie's  mother,  who  had  rather  higher 
notions  than  his  grandmother,  for  the  family 
had  been  "  rising"  since  she  was  a  girl,  put  in  a 
word. 

"  I  hope  that,  when  Charley  does  marry,  he 
will  get  a  wife  whom  he  will  not  be  ashamed 
to  see  in  society.  I  would  prefer  that  he  should 
get  a  lady  who  is  qualified  to  move  in  any  circle. 
He  does  not  need  a  wife  to  work  for  him,  but 
one  whom  he  will  be  proud  to  compare  with  the 
best  in  the  land,  and  such  a  one  he  is  entitled 
to." 

Charley  said  no  more  upon  the  subject  at  the 
time,  but  he  had  his  own  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  subject.  He  felt  perfectly  confident  that  he 
could  follow  his  reason  entirely  in  the  important 
matter,  and  never  once  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  falling  in  love.  He  imagined  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  young  man  of  susceptibility  and 
refinement  to  enter  into  the  marriage  contract 
with  as  much  coolness  and  deliberation  as  he 
would  take  a  railroad  contract  or  go  into  the 
tea  trade,  and  having  escaped,  as  he  thought,  the 
dangers  of  youthful  impetuosity — for  he  had 
been  in  love  once — he  would  be  very  calm  and 
cautious  in  choosing  a  partner  for  life.  He  had 
read,  in  many  newspapers  and  moral  essays,  the 
solution  of  the  momentous  problem,  "how  to 
choose  a  wife."  Many  wise  saws  had  he  perused 
wherein  industry,  modesty,  meekness,  domestic 
qualifications,  &c,  were  lauded,  and  fashionable 
accomplishments  decried,  the  spinning-wheel 
exalted  and  the  piano  abused;  the  authors  of 
which  advice  had  of  course  followed  the  same 
in  their  own  cases,  or  more  probably  could  speak 
with  more  certainty  from  having  experienced 
the  evils  of  not  doing  so.     However,  Charley 
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.strong  in  the  belief  that  he  would 
great  caution  in  choosing-  for  himself  a  wife,  and 
he  was  determined  to  have  a  good  i 

Charley  Anderson  was  a  desirable  match  for 
any  girl  in  the  village,  and  so  be  knew  or 
thought  himself  to  be.  He  was  a  line-looking, 
healthy  young  man,  with  brown  hair  and  bright, 
gray,  intelligent  eyes;  and  he  had  in  his  own 
right,  besides  a  rich  father,  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  had  received  a  classical  education, 
and  possessed  easy  and  graceful  manners,  and 
great  conversational  powers.  So,  with  an  ordi- 
nary amount  of  vanity,  and  forgetting  the  un- 
accountable nature  of  women,  especially  young 
s,  lie  imagined  that  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  make  his  selection  according  to  the  rules  of 
philosophy  and  prudence,  then  say  the  word,  and 
the  thing  would  be  done.  He  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  young  ladies  in  the  village,  and 
had  been  flirting  with  some  of  them  for  years, 
but  he  was  determined  to  set  out  now  de  nous 
with  a  serious  matrimonial  intention,  to  inspect 
and  observe  closely  the  qualities  and  merits  of 
those  young  ladies  whom  he  might  consider 
marriageable. 

Susan  Prim  was  considered  by  most  of  the 
old  folks  as  one  of  the  best  "chances"  for  a 
young  man  in  the  whole  village.  She  was  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  "practical,"  and  a  very 
good  specimen  of  the  "  material"  was  Susan. 
She  was  a  bouncing,  flaxen-haired,  rosy-cheeked 
girl,  who  had  a  great  reputation  for  domestic 
qualifications;  just  such  a  lassie  as  would  have 
been  the  beau  idral  of  Dr.  Johnson,  but  could 
scarcely  have  taken  the  eye  of  Byron  or  Napo- 
leon. Charley  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
family,  and  did  not  hesitate,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  his  grandmother,  to  make  his  matri- 
monial visits  in  this  direction  ;  he  wanted  to  try 
if  he  could  not  "  like"  Susan  well  enough  to 
marryr  her.  He  was  already  acquainted  with 
her,  but  had  never  looked  upon  her  with  the 
eye  matrimonial. 

Susan  was  the  pride  of  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Prim  never  failed  to  show  off  to  company  the 
eminently  useful  and  practical  abilities  of  her 
daughter.  One  day,  shortly  after  Charley  had 
determined,  as  above  stated,  to  enter  forthwith 
into  the  matrimonial  condition,  he  took  dinner 
with  the  Prims.  This  was  a  first  rate  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  merits  of  Miss  Susan. 

"  Try  some  of  these  pickles,  Mr.  Anderson ; 
they  are  some  of  Susan's  own  making;  you  will 
find  them  excellent;  she  is  a  great  hand  to  make 
pickles." 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Prim,  they  are  very  fine,  and 
Miss  Susan  deserves  great  credit  for  them." 


"She  is  quite  an  adept  in  all  these  things. 
You  needn't  blush  and  tie  ashamed  of  it,  daugh- 
ter. Hen  ">  some  beets  that  she  raised  herself, 
and  she  made  the  jelly  you  are  eating  with  your 
turkey.  I  am  quite  proud  of  Sue, and  take  great 
credit  to  myself  for  her  raiding.  She  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  girls  I  ever  saw  ;  she  ki. 
how  to  manage  things  about  the  house  as  well 
as  I  do  myself.  I  raised  her  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  to  make  herself  useful." 

\  arious  articles,  especially  in  the  pudding  and 
pie  line,  were  found  to  be  the  productions  of 
Miss  Susan's  industry.  Indeed,  she  was  evi- 
dently an  excellent  housekeeper,  could  make 
her  own  dresses,  made  the  finest  shirts  for  her 
father,  and  took  pride  in  having  everything 
about  the  place  marvellously  neat.  She  bore 
herself  very  modestly  under  the  encomiums  of 
her  mother,  and  Charley  began  to  think  that  she 
was  just  the  person  to  make  a  comfortable  home. 
It  was  true  she  had  not  black  hair  or  brown  eyes, 
which  he  would  have  preferred,  but  then  he 
could  do  very  well  without  them,  and  he  had 
half  made  up  his  mind  to  "put  in"  at  Squire 
Prim's  by  the  time  dinner  was  over,  after  which 
the  young  folks  were  shown  into  the  parlor. 

The  house  was  finely  situated,  and  from  its 
windows  could  be  seen  a  very  beautiful  land- 
scape ;  the  situation  was  the  merest  accident, 
for  old  Prim  never  once  thought  of  beauty  in 
selecting  its  site.  It  was  summer ;  the  whole 
vegetable  creation  was  rejoicing  in  new  life;  the 
flowers  were  budding  forth  in  glorious  profusion 
everywhere.  Everywhere,  did  I  say  ?  not  so ; 
our  hero  could  discover  none  in  the  front  garden 
of  Prim's  house,  in  the  place  where  fiowrers 
ought  to  be.  Charley  had  a  taste,  or  rather  an 
eye  and  a  nose  for  flowers,  and  he  expected  to 
see  some  of  them  in  pots,  or  in  the  little  front 
yard,  but  there  were  none,  and  what  struck  him 
as  peculiar  was  the  fact  that,  instead  of  roses 
and  pinks,  the  practical  hand  of  Miss  Susan  had 
planted  there  sage  and  beans  and  onions  and 
cabbages.  This  he  did  not  exactly  like  ;  it  was 
carrying  usefulness  too  far. 

"  What  a  beautiful  view  you  have  from  this 
window!"  said  Charley. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Susan. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  I  were  going  to  build 
a  residence  for  myself,  I  would  select  a  situation 
for  beauty,  as  much  or  more  than  for  any  other 
advantage.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  scenery 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  has 
considerable  influence  in  forming  our  minds  and 
dispositions?" 

"  Yes." 

"Most  of  the  countries  that  have  been  dis- 
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finguished  for  great  men  and  heroic  actions, 
which  have  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  where  the  light  of  immortal 
genius  has  shone  with  the  most  brilliancy,  are 
countries  abounding  in  beautiful  scenery,  as 
Palestine,  Greece,  and  Italy." 

«  Yes." 

"  I  see  you  have  a  taste  for  poetry,"  said 
Charley,  taking  up  a  volume  which  "  orna- 
mented" the  centre-table.  "This  is  my  favorite 
authoress,  Mrs.  Hemans.  Her  'Pilgrim  Fa- 
ther*' is  a  poem  not  surpassed  in  any  language 
or  in  any  age  !" 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  very  good  poet." 

"  It  is  strange  that  women  have  not  excelled 
in  poetry.  It  would  seem  that  they  are  emi- 
nently qualified  for  this  species  of  composition, 
having  more  sensibility,  more  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, and  more  ready  invention  than  men." 

"Yes." 

Charley  looked  out  of  the  window;  he  saw 
browsing  on  the  green  hill-side  a  very  fine  herd 
of  cattle  ;  they  made  a  picturesque  appearance, 
and  so  he  remarked.  He  had  struck  the  right 
cord  ;  this  brought  Miss  Susan  out. 

"  Yes,  they  are  mighty  fine  cattle.  Do  you 
see  that  brown  cow  off  by  herself?  That  is  one 
of  the  greatest  cows  that  you  ever  saw ;  she 
gives  gallons  of  milk  every  day;  and  there's 
another  in  the  same  flock  that  is  almost  as  good. 
Pa  got  the  breed  from  Cousin  Joe  Williams." 

Charlie  found  Miss  Susan  perfectly  at  home 
on  the  subject  of  raising  cows  and  calves  and 
chickens,  and  the  times  and  the  modes  of 
planting  cabbages,  &c.  And  after  spending 
much  time  in  this  very  useful  discussion,  he  left 
her,  with  the  promise  of  bringing  her  some  rare 
cabbage-seed  which  his  grandmother  had  re-  < 
cently  received. 

"  Well,  Charley,"  said  his  grandmother,  "and  \ 
so  you  spent  the  day  at  the  Prims.  How  do  J 
you  begin  to  like  Miss  Susan ;  she  is  a  fine  smart  > 
girl,  isn't  she  V 

"  Yes,  grandma,  she 's  smart  enough,  and  a  \ 
very  gocJ  girl  too." 

''And  I  suppose  vou  have  been  courting  her  I 
aft  day?''  \ 

"  Weli,  not  exactly;  the  fact  is" — 

"  Why  what  objection    can   you  find  to  her 
now?     You  know  you  said  you  had  outgrown    \ 
foolish  notions  about  loving  pretty  faces,  and  all    ! 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  grandma,  Miss  Susan  is  a    i 
good  enough  g.rl,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would 
make  a  very  industrious  domestic  wife,  but  she    '{ 
lacks  mind  and  refined  sentiment." 

"  There,  you  are  now  talking  nonsense  just    j 


like  some  young  boy.  What  have  sentiment  and 
poetry  and  all  that  to  do  with  getting  married, 
keeping  hou.-e,  and  having  all  things  comfortable 
about  you?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  grandma,  a  man  marries  a 
wife  not  merely  to  provide  for  his  comfort  and 
domestic  convenience,  but  as  a  companion  and 
a  friend.  Man  is  twofold  in  his  nature,  animal 
and  intellectual  or  spiritual,  and  he  needs; 
aliment  for  his  soul  as  well  as  for  his  body. 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  man,  who  has  any  tastes 
or  desires  above  mere  sensual  comforts,  to  enjoy 
the  marriage  state  to  its  full  extent  with  one 
who  has  no  tastes  similar  to  his  own,  and  with 
whom  he  can  have  no  community  of  sentiment  ? 
Woman  was  designed  to  be  a  helpmate  to  man, 
not  merely  in  the  provision  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, but  in  the  higher  and  nobler  aspirations  of 
his  soul.  It  is  her  province  to  animate  him 
with  lofty  purposes,  and  incite  him  to  honor- 
able exertion,  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
triumphs,  or  soothe  him  in  disappointment  and 
sorrow." 

"Well,  well!  Charley;  that's  all  very  fine. 
I  am  afraid  that  your  mother  and  your  college 
going  have  put  some  mighty  flighty  notions  in 
your  head.  But  mind  me;  you  had  better  take 
my  advice  in  this  matter.  There  was  your 
grandfather  and  me;  I  am  sure  we  got  along 
mighty  well,  and  we  never  had  any  of  your 
notions  about  sentiment  and  aspirations,  and  all 

that.     But  do  as  you  please." 

»  »  *  »  • 

"  Did  you  see  Angelica  Rosedale  at  church 
to-day?"  said  Mrs.  Anderson  to  Charley,  one 
Sunday.     "  She  is  a  beautiful  girl,  isn't  she  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  remarkably  fine-looking  young 
lady,  and  exceedingly  graceful." 

"  She  dresses  with  such  excellent  taste. 
That 's  a  chance  for  you,  Charley;  you  must  go 
and  see  her." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  intend  to  call  there  to-morrow 
evening;  I  have  not  been  to  see  her  since  they 
returned  from  the  North." 

"  Old  Rosedale  is  rich,  you  know,  and  the 
family  is  of  the  first  blood.  Angelina  is  the 
very  girl  to  make  a  fine  appearance  in  society. 
She  is  so  very  ladylike.  She  is  worth  looking 
after." 

Accordingly,  the  next  evening,  after  dressing 
himself  with  unusual  care,  Charley  Anderson 
set  out  to  visit  Miss  Angelina  Rosedale.  Arrived 
at  the  house,  he  passed  through  a  very  beautiful 
flower-garden,  redolent  with  roses  and  violets 
and  every  other  species  of  flower ;  and  having 
knocked  for  admittance,  was  ushered  into  a 
splendidly  furnished  parlor,  where   he  had    to 
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wait  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length  Miss 
Angelina  mado  her  appearance,  saluted  Mr. 
Anderson  with  great  dignity  and  grace,  and 
sank  upon  a  sofa  with  a  languid,  exhausted  air. 
Her  form  was  sylph-like,  and  very  beautiful 
was  her  face;  Charley  thought  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  pretty  lady  before. 

"  And  so  you  have  been  to  the  North  again, 
Miss  Angelina  ?  I  suppose  our  little  town  looks 
rather  dull  and  dingy  to  you  after  visiting  the 
splendid  northern  cities." 

"  Why  really,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  don't  know 
how  you  live  in  this  little  old  place  all  through 
the  summer.  I  think  I  should  die  if  I  were  com- 
pelled to  stay  here." 

"  Oh,  we  manage  to  get  along,  after  a  fashion, 
with  books  and  various  little  amusements.  1 
suppose  you  had  a  pleasant  trip." 

"  We  had  an  unusually  fine  time  this  summer. 
Have  you  ever  been  at  Saratoga?  Oh,  that  is 
such  a  delightful  place  !" 

"  Did  you  ever  spend  much  time  there?" 

"  Only  about  two  weeks.  We  made  some 
very  pleasant  acquaintances  there — the  Squeezle- 
phantums  from  New  York,  and  the  Tapewells 
of  Philadelphia;  they  made  quite  a  sensation; 
and  there  was  Mr.  Dootell,  who,  you  know,  is 
such  an  entertaining  beau." 

"  I  suppose  you  went  to  Niagara  also." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  We  went  there  also,  but  did  not 
stay  long  ;  the  company  was  not  so  agreeable  as 
at  the  springs.     We  only  stayed  there  a  day." 

"  But  did  you  have  time  to  see  the  falls  suffi- 
ciently in  so  short  a  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  don't  suppose  we  went  there  to  look 
at  the  falls,  do  you?" 

"  Why,  certainly,  Miss  Angelina ;  for  what 
else  I"  , 

"  Why,  to  see  the  people  who  were  there,  and 
to  dance  and  enjoy  one's  self." 
'    "  But  was  you  not  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
sight  of  the  mighty  cataracts  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  Of  course,  I  was,"  said  Miss 
Angelina,  recollecting  herself,  and  quoting : 
"'  It  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  spectacles  that 
the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld,  and  fills  the  soul 
with  emotions  of  grandeur  ineffable.  It  im- 
presses us  with  the  majesty  and  omnipotence  of 
the  Creator,  and  our  own  littleness  and  insigni- 
ficance ;'  but  pa  says  they  have  more  ways  to 
cheat  people  out  of  their  money  there  than  any 
other  place  he  ever  was  at." 

"  I  suppose  you  attended  the  opera  while  in 
the  city.  You  heard  Mario  and  Grisi ;  did  you 
not?" 

'■  Oh,  yes  !  Ah,  what  a  splendid  voice  Mario 
has  !     It  lifts  one's  soul  to  heaven  to  hear  him ; 


and  how  nobly  Grisi  acts,  though  I  think,"  con- 
tinued she.  repeating  the  well-known  criticism, 
"  '  that  she  falls  far  short  of  Mario  as  a  musical 
performer.'  " 

"  Did  you  all  enjoy  good  health  during  your 
trip?" 

"All  of  us  but  ma;  she  was  sick  at  Newport, 
and  I  was  so  sorry,  for  I  had  to  stay  with  her  all 
the  time,  and  I  do  hate  staying  with  sick  people 
so  much.  I  am  the  poorest  hand  to  nurse  any 
one  in  the  world." 

"  I  suppose,  or  rather  I  hope  you  will  stay  at 
home  here  next  summer." 

"  Oh,  dear  no !  not  if  I  can  persuade  pa  to  go. 
I  would  not  stay  here,  in  this  still,  dingy,  old 
place,  for  anything,  if  I  could  help  it." 

Charley  did  not  approve  this  feature  in  Miss 
Angelina's  tastes  so  well.  He  knew  that  young 
ladies  will  naturally  like  to  engage  in  amuse- 
ments, and  he  had  no  reasonable  objection  to 
them  in  moderation  ;  but  he  could  not  approve 
of  that  disposition  of  mind  which  finds  pleasure 
in  nothing  but  trifling  gayeties,  and  especially 
contrary  to  his  tastes  was  that  propensity  to 
squander,  year  after  year,  one's  time  and  means 
in  the  very  questionable  pleasures  and  dissipa- 
tion of  watering-places. 

"  I  see  you  have  brought  some  new  pieces  of 
music,"  said  he.  "  Will  you  not  favor  me  with 
a  song?" 

"Well,  I  will  sing  for  you  the  best  I  can, 
though  I  am  not  in  tune  this  evening.  I  have 
not  learned  any  of  my  new  pieces  yet.  Now, 
what  will  you  have,  Mr.  Anderson?"  said  she, 
seating  herself  at  the  piano. 

"  Sing  for  me  the  '  Banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonny 
Doou.'  You  know  that,  I  suppose;  do  you 
not?" 

"  I  used  to  know  it ;  but  I  have  utterly  for- 
gotten it." 

"Play  for  me,  then,  'The  Harp  that  once 
through  Tara's  Halls.' " 

"I  haven't  seen  that  piece  yet;  whom  is  it 
by  ?     Wallace,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  '  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,'  or 
the  '  Ingle  Side,'  or  '  Ben  Bolt'  I  am  very  fond 
of  old  tunes." 

"  La  me,  Mr.  Anderson,  what  a  strange  taste 
you  have  !     Nobody  sings  those  old  songs  now  " 

"  Well,  give  me  your  favorite  then." 

Miss  Angelina  proceeded,  thereupon,  to  '-'ex- 
ecute" "  Robert  le  Diable"  with  immense  path<«»- 
Charles  listened  patiently,  if  not  delightedly, 
though  the  lady  had  naturally  a  very  fine  voice, 
and  was  succeeding  to  her  entire  satisfaction, 
when  an  accident  occurred  which  broke  up  tho 
singing  most  effectually. 
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it  happened  that,  as  Miss  Angelina  cast  bar 
ully  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  she 
saw — oh,  horror  ! — a  oat,  a  dreadful  cat  enter 
the  room.  Now,  whether  she  thought  that  it 
irae  her,  m  a  lady  of  refined  sentiment  and 
delicate,  nervous  temperament,  to  become  at 
once  immensely  terrified,  or  whether  she  really 
did  have  an  antipathy  to  the  harmless  little  ani- 
mal, we  do  not  know;  but,  appropriating  one 
of  the  screams  of  the  song  to  her  case,  she  jumped 
up  from  the  piano,  and  besought  Mr.  Anderson, 
in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  to  protect  her  from 
the  dreadful  creature,  and  drive  it  out.  Charley 
made  at  puss  with  great  ardor,  and  in  the  chase 
she  ran  over  the  feet  of  Miss  Angelina;  this 
settled  the  matter.  There  was  a  sofa  conve- 
nient ;  and  so  the  lady  fainted  at  once.  The 
family  were  alarmed;  and  not  until  cold  water 
and  salts  were  abundantly  applied  did  Miss 
Angelina  revive,  after  which,  when  a  decent 
period  had  elapsed,  he  took  his  leave. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  thought  he,  as  he 
slowly  wended  his  way  home,  "  and  she  sings 
and  plays  very  finely,  and  has  some  mind  and 
sentiment ;  but  I  find  something  lacking  about 
her.  I  don't  think  she  would  make  a  happy 
home.  A  man  can't  live  on  roses  altogether, 
any  more  than  he  can  on  cabbages." 

Days  and  months  passed  away ;  and  still 
Charley  was  a  bachelor,  notwithstanding  his 
resolution,  and  notwithstanding  Miss  Angelina 
looked  very  beautiful  at  him,  and  he  took  din- 
ner several  times  at  Mr.  Prim's.  He  had  too 
mneh  intellect  and  poetry  in  his  composition  for 
the  one,  and  too  much  philosophy  and  common 
sense  for  the  other.  Like  a  sensible  man,  he 
was  using  his  reason  and  calm  judgment  in  the 
matter. 

One  evening,  as  our  hero  was  strolling  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  his  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  a  favorite  song,  sung  by  one  of  the  sweetest 
voices  that  he  had  ever  heard  ;  he  paused  and 
listened.  The  voice  proceeded  from  a  little  white 
cottage,  with  an  ivy-covered  porch,  and  a  little 
flower-garden  in  front.  Charley  knew  it  well 
as  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  a  widow  lady  in 
humble  circumstances ;  but  he  could  not  imagine 
who  it  was  that  made  such  beautiful  music,  for 
he  thought  it  the  sweetest  voice  that  he  had  ever 
heard.  Long  did  he  listen  to  the  strains ;  and 
all  the  way  home  the  sweet  tones  of  the  unknown 
songstress  haunted  his  soul.  When  he  returned 
nome,  he  inquired  of  his  mother  who  it  was  that 
was  staying  at  the  widow  Eaton's. 

"  Why,  Mary  Eaton,  her  daughter,  who  has 
just  returned  from  school,  or  rather  from  teach- 
ing school ',  for  she  has  been  teaching  for  a  year. 


Don't  ymi   remember  little  Mary  that  used  to 
pass  here  every  da 

"  Oh,  yes  !     I  remember  her  very  well  now 
she  had  such  pretty  blown  eyi    . 

"  How  came  3rou  to  inquire  about  her?" 

"Why,  I  was  passing  Mrs.  Baton's  this  even- 
ing, and  I  heard  the  BWeetaat  voice  singing  that 
1  ever  listened  to;  and  I  could  not  imagine  who 
it  was.     I  think  1  must  claim  old  acquaintance." 

"I  have  no  doubt,  Charley,  that  you  will  find 
Miss  Mary  a  very  fine  girl ;  and  you  must  take 
care  of  your  heart,  for  she  is  very  pretty  and 
accomplished.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  she  is 
poor." 

According  to  his  resolution,  Charley,  the  next 
evening,  called  at  Mrs.  Eaton's  ;  he  was  ushered 
into  a  plain,  but  neatly  furnished  little  parlor, 
where  he  found  Miss  Mary.  Mary  Eaton  had 
not  regular  features  ;  but  her  hair  was  of  a  beau- 
tiful brown,  and  she  had  the  prettiest  brown  eyes 
in  the  world.  It  was  not  long  before  Charley 
was  on  the  very  best  terms  with  the  little 
schoolmistress.  They  talked  about  old  times 
and  old  friends,  and  Mary  sang  and  played  many 
sweet  old  songs  just  to  suit  Charley's  taste  :  so 
he  passed  a  delightful  evening,  and  was  half  in 
love,  though  he  did  not  know  it  when  he  started 
home. 

Night  after  night  found  Charley  at  the  widow 
Batons.  At  first,  he  labored  to  find  some  excuse 
for  his  visits  ;  but  at  last  he  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  his  heart  was  gone 
— that  he  was  dead  in  love.  All  his  philosophy, 
all  his  cool  reason,  had  vanished.  He  actually 
did  not  know,  he  had  formed  no  idea  whether 
Mary  Eaton  had  a  domestic  turn  or  not,  or 
whether  she  could  make  a  comfortable  home ; 
he  did  know  that  she  had  a  sweet  voice,  and 
that  the  light  of  her  eye  thrilled  his  soul  with 
inexpressible  emotion.  It  was  with  some  mis- 
givings that  he  broke  the  news  of  his  intended 
proposal  to  his  mother ;  as  he  expected,  she ' 
objected  and  remonstrated.  His  grandmother 
thought  Susan  Prim  a  much  better  match  ;  but 
old  Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  been  crossed  in  love 
in  youth  himself,  and  had  not  entirely  forgotten 
that  he  was  once  a  young  man,  as  old  men  are 
so  very  apt  to  do,  gave  his  opinion  decidedly  in 
favor  of  Charley  having  his  own  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  had  never  once  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  Charley  that  perhaps  he  might 
meet  with  opposition  to  his  matrimonial  schemes 
from  the  young  lady  herself.  It  is  true  that, 
although  he  had  not  directly  asked  her  the 
momentous  question,  he  had  had  every  kind 
of  encouragement ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  made  a  favorable  impies 
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sion  on  Mary's  heart,  and  that  his  suit  would 
end  according  to  his  wishes.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  much  surprise  and  mortification  that  he 
received  a  refusal. 

"  I  will  confess  to  you,  Mr.  Anderson,"  said 
Mary,  "that  I  prefer  you  to  any  one  in  the 
world ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  marry  you  until 
you  have  proved  yourself  fully  a  man  capable 
of  acting  an  honorable  and  useful  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  life — a  part  worthy  of  your  oppor- 
tunities and  talents.  It  may  be  an  absurd  thing 
in  me;  but  I  cannot  love  a  man,  Mr.  Anderson, 
unless  he  shows  the  will  and  ability  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  the  masses  by  intellectual 
superiority.  Perhaps  I  have  read  too  much 
history  or  romance;  but  it  is  so.  You  have  an 
ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  those  talents 
which  I  know  you  possess.  These  are  stirring 
times,  and  this  is  a  progressive  country;  we 
have  a  great  destiny  to  fulfil,  and  must  all  con- 
tribute our  portion  to  the  grand  work.  I  can 
do  but  little  myself;  but  I  will  exert  what  influ- 
ence I  can  to  animate  others." 

Charley  attempted  no  reply ;  various  and  con- 
flicting emotions  made  him  dumb.  To  be  re- 
proached for  inefficiency,  for  weakness,  by  any 
one,  is  bad  enough ;  but  when  that  reproach 
comes  from  one  we  love,  it  stings  like  a  scorpion. 
Charley  felt  humiliated;  he  almost  hated  him- 
self, and,  between  disappointed  love,  mortified 
pride,  and  self-reproach,  he  spent  many  sleep- 
less hours  that  night. 

From  that  time,  Charles  Anderson  appl'ed 
himself  to  study  in  earnest.  Naturally  gifted 
with  eloquence  and  a  fine  genius,  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  country  and  of  the  State.  He  was  sent  to 
represent  his  county  in  the  legislature ;  and 
three  years  from  the  time  when  Mary  Eaton 
rejected  his  suit  he  stood  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, one  of  the  representatives  of  his  State  in 
the  great  council  of  the  nation. 

In  the  mean  time,  troubles  had  come  on  Mary 
and  her  mother.  The  little  property  which  they 
had  had  been  taken  from  them,  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  title ;  and  they  now  depended 
on  the  exertions  of  Mary  alone  for  their  support. 
Charley  had  not  been  to  see  her  since  the 
eventful  night  of  his  rejection ;  for  he  felt  so 
humiliated  that  he  could  not  have  looked  her  in 
the  face. 

"  I  always  thought  you  were  wrong,  Mary, 
in  rejecting  Mr.  Anderson,"  said  her  mother  one 
evening,  as  they  were  talking  over  their  affairs; 
"you  will  never  have  such  an  offer  again." 

"  I  could  not  love  him  then,  mother;  and,  if 
he  cares  nothing  for  me  now  that  he  has  become 
vol.  li. — 38 


a  distinguished  man,  I  cannot  help  it.     It  makes 

me  happy  though  to  think  that  I  have  had  some 

influence  upon  his  destiny." 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  a  beautiful  evening;  the  sun  is  smiling 
good-night  to  the  budding  trees  and  opening 
flowers  of  spring.  The  door  of  the  cottage  u 
open,  and  Mary  is  singing  a  plaintive  old  song  to 
her  piano.  A  manly  step  is  heard  on  the  piazza  ; 
and  when  she  turns  to  sec  who  it  is,  Charley 
Anderson  is  standing  in  the  door.  Wo  pass 
over  the  embarrassment  of  the  first  greeting ; 
both  were  agitated.  At  length,  after  they  had 
become  acquainted  again,  Charley  gathered  cou- 
rage to  make  a  speech  after  this  fashion  :  "  I 
owe  to  you,  Miss  Mary,  all  that  I  have  done 
worthy  of  myself  and  my  circumstances,  and  I 
have  come  again  to  offer  you  my  hand  and  my 
whole  heart." 

The  rest  of  what  was  said  and  done  on  that 
occasion  is  net  reported ;  but  Charley  Anderson 
carried  with  him  to  Washington  a  bride  that  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  compare  with  any  in  the 
nation,  and  even  his  grandmother  said  "  that  he 
had  shown  his  sense  in  selecting  for  a  wife  a 
woman  who  could  do  something,  and  not  one  of 
those  dressed-up  dolls  who  seem  to  think  that 
the  great  object  of  life  is  to  show  themselves." 

The  moral  of  our  story  was  thus  expressed  by 
Charley  himself  to  a  young  friend,  shortly  after 
his  marriage,  in  a  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  matrimony : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  Tom,  it  is  idle  for  a  man 
under  fifty,  who  is  really  a  full  developed  man 
in  all  respects,  to  imagine  that  he  is  proof  against 
the  shaft  of  Cupid.  I  tell  you,  my  dear  boy,  a 
man  may  arm  himself  with  as  much  philosophy 
and  reason  as  he  pleases,  and  it  won't  avail 
him ;  he  must  be  an  exception  to  the  law  of 
human  nature,  and  greatly  defective  in  some  way 
in  head  or  heart  if  he  does  not  fall  in  love  at  some 
time  or  other.  Secondly,  it  is  not  good  sense 
to  marry  for  personal  beauty  and  graces  alone, 
nor  merely  for  domestic  qualifications,  but  for 
both  united;  it  takes  both  together,  with  a  good 
heart,  to  make  a  perfect  wife,  one  whom  we  can 
love  with  our  entire  being,  one  whom  we  can 
admire  with  our  intellects,  and  adore  with  our 
whole  heart,  one  for  whom  a  man  is  willing  to 
encounter  all  things,  to  suffer  all  things,  to 
endure  all  hardships,  to  face  any  danger,  to  rise 
early  and  retire  late,  to  labor,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  die.  And,  finally,  never  flatter  yourself  that 
you  can  marry  any  girl  you  choose  if  she  hap- 
pens not  to  be  wealthy  or  moving  in  high  life, 
or  that  all  poor  girls  are  willing  to  sell  them- 
selves to  rich  husbands;  I  tell  you  it  is  not  so." 
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LIVES   TO  AN   ABSENT   ONE. 

IT    N.     W.     BRIDGE. 

Thy  fair  and  sunny  face  I  long  to  meet, 
Thy  maiden  hand  to  warmly  press, 

And  list  to  thy  refining  converse  sweet, 
Thy  words  of  thought  and  tenderness. 

My  yearning  spirit  feeleth  sad  and  lone, 
IS'o  friend  wilh  power  to  soothe  is  near; 

And  'tis,  methinks,  thy  smiles  and  voice  alone 
That  can  my  weary  bosom  cheer. 

I  feel  thy  presence  would  all  woes  beguile, 
And  thrill  the  soul  with  deep  delight, 

A  brow  of  sadness  wear  a  happy  smile, 
The  heart  forget  its  earthly  blight. 

For  all  thy  smiles  a  blissful  Bpirit  raise, 
That  can  the  deepest  sorrows  reach. 

Thy  voice  the  melody  of  joyous  lays ; 
Thy  words  the  harmony  of  speech. 

Shall  I  not  soon  thy  beaming  face  behold, 

And  hear  that  joy-inspiring  tone, 
And  with  affection's  cordial  grasp  enfold 

Thy  kind  warm  hand  within  mine  own  1 


TO   FRANCESCA. 

The  busy  cares  of  noisy  day 

Are  lost  in  silence  now ; 
The  studious  toils  of  sombre  night 

Too  long  have  knit  my  brow ; 
I  turn  awhile  from  volumed  lore, 

And  ere  to  rest  I  flee, 
At  midnight's  still  and  lonely  hour 

I  think  of  love  and  thee. 

The  rising  gale  sweeps  sadly  by, 

The  stars  are  dim  above; 
What  suits  so  well  the  pensive  hour 

As  holy  thoughts  of  love  1 
And  if  the  day  my  mind  constrains 

To  business  or  to  glee, 
When  night  wind  sighs  and  darkness  reigns, 

I  think  of  love  and  thee. — R.  N. 


MY  DREAM   ANGEL. 

BT    JENNY     MARSH. 

Yesternight  while  winds  were  moaning 

Their  sad  dirge  across  the  moor, 
Shaking  wild  the  vines  that  clamber, 

Bire  and  blighted,  'round  my  door, 
Knelt  I  in  my  lonely  chamber, 

Yearning  for  the  hidden  light 
That  could  break  the  storm  and  darkness 

Of  my  spirit's  weary  night. 
"  Father,"  said  I, 

"  Light  a  star  to  cheer  the  night." 

When  I  lay  down  on  my  pillow, 
I  drove  back  the  coming  tears, 

And  the  shadows  that  had  brought  them, 
Every  night  for  many  years ; 


But  the  winds  with  dismal  moanings 
Would  arouse  the  memories  hushed, 

And  my  will  at  last  they  severed, 
And  like  phantorriB  'round  me  rushed, 

Sadder,  stronger, 
For  the  moments  they  were  hushed. 

When  the  midnight  hours  wrestled 

With  the  tempest  on  the  lea, 

Slumber  bade  my  sorrow  vanish, 

For  a  joy  she  brought  to  me. 

Merer  mind, 
Though  it  faded  with  the  light- 
It  did  break  a  weary  night ; 
Sleep  was  kind. 

Yes,  the  winds  did  hush  their  howlings, 

And  my  heart  did  calm  its  storm, 
And  the  meadows  were  around  me, 

And  the  sunshine  of  the  morn; 
Arid  my  feet  were  'mid  the  daisies, 

Treading  lightly  as  of  yore ; 
And  my  brow,  still  bright  with  gladness, 

Roses  pale  and  pansies  wore; 
And  my  hand  a  hand  was  clasping — 
Hush,  weak  heart ! — 

One  it  never  may  clasp  more. 

I  remember  every  sentence 

That  he  whispered  soft  and  low ; 
Twasthe  same  he  used  to  tell  me 

O'er  and  over  long  ago. 
When  my  fingers  loved  to  linger 

'Mid  the  dark  waves  of  his  hair, 
While  he  smiled  so  sweetly  on  me, 

Every  thought  was  like  a  prayer. 
Oh,  kind  Heaven, 

Teach  me  still  to  breathe  a  prayer ! 

"  Let  us  go  where  skies  are  brighter !" 

Said  he,  turning  to  depart, 
And  the  glory  on  his  features 

Drove  a  sadness  to  my  heart. 
But  I  lingered,  and  while  searching 

In  his  deep  and  earnest  eyes, 
Something  with  a  pinion  golden 

Bore  my  loved  one  to  the  skies. 

Then  with  weeping, 

And  his  cherished  name  repeating, 

Stood  I  gazing  at  the  skies. 

When  grief  told  me 
He  would  come  to  me  no  more, 

Oh,  how  soon  the  pansies  withered, 
That  my  throbbing  forehead  wore, 

And  how  soon  the  hope  was  blighted 
That  my  budding  spirit  bore ! 

But  the  howling  of  the  tempest 

Called  me  from  the  shadow  land, 
While  I  thought  love's  pressure  lingered 

Still  upon  my  icy  hand. 
And  I  woke  to  feel  a  gladness 

That  for  years  I  had  not  known; 
Now  the  lamp  of  hope  was  lighted, 

And  its  beamings  softly  shone, 
Casting  light 

O'er  the  pathway  to  my  home. 
Soft  and  bright 

Was  the  star  that  cheered  the  night. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  FROM  NOW. 

B  V    D .    HARDY,     Jll. 

This  world  is  lovely,  fair,  and  bright, 

The  sunlight  sweeps  our  brow, 
But  it  will  be  as  beautiful 

One  hundred  years  from  now ! 
The  birds  will  sing  as  sweetly  then 

Their  spring-tide  roundelays, 
The  sunshine  dance  upon  the  hills, 

As  in  the  olden  days. 

The  haunts  we  loved  in  childhood's  years 

Will  bloom  as  sweetly  still; 
But  other  forms,  unknown  to  us, 

Our  places  then  will  lill ; 
The  streams  will  glide  as  gently  on, 

With  music  sweet  and  low, 
Upon  whose  banks  at  eventide 

We  roamed  so  long  ago. 

The  same  bright  sun  will  still  pursue 

His  trackless  course  on  high, 
And  stars  as  bright  and  beautiful 

Will  still  gleam  in  the  sky; 
With  lightsome  step  the  spring  will  come, 

Writh  cool  refreshing  showers, 
With  laughing  brooks,  with  singing  birds, 

With  Bunshine  and  with  flowers 

Although  the  earth  will  be  as  gay, 

The  birds  sing  on  each  bough, 
They  will  not  sing  their  songs  for  us 

One  hundred  years  from  now ! 
The  flowers  will  then  unfold  their  leaves, 

But  will  not  bloom  for  us, 
And  though  it  seems  a  distant  day, 

It  surely  will  be  thus  I 

All  living  things  upon  the  earth 

Must  wither,  droop,  and  die, 
And  we  shall  soon  have  passed  away, 

Like  cloud-tints  from  the  sky: 
Faith  points  us  with  confiding  glance 

To  realms  where  partings  cease, 
Where  streams  of  love  are  flowing  from 

The  crystal  fount  of  peace. 

Then  let  us  strive  to  win  our  minds 

From  all  the  dreams  of  strife, 
And  toil  to  write  our  names  within 

The  glorious  book  of  life  ; 
And  let  us  strive  to  win  a  crown 

To  place  upon  our  brow, 
That  it  may  "  all  be  well"  with  us 

One  hundred  years  from  now. 


ELLEN  MOORE  OF  VIOLET  VALLEY. 

BY    C.     E  .     C  . 

The  winds  that  sail  o'er  Violet  Vale  are  born  with  foot 
the  lightest : 

And  incense  bear,  through  ambient  air,  from  flowers 
that  shine  the  brightest : 

And  clouds,  that  spread  the  night  stars'  bed,  with  dim, 
mist-mingled  shadows, 

Are  clad  in  skies  that  bluest  rise  above  its  living  mea- 
dows. 


And  down  its  brooks  hide  dimpling  nooks,  that  woo  the 

shadows  longest; 
And  'neath  its  skies  are  darkest  eyes  whose  syren  spells 

are  strong* 
But  'neath  its  shade,  the  sweetest  maid,  who  loved  in 

dreams  to  dally, 
Was   Ellen  Moore — sweet  Ellen  Moore — the  quc<  i 

Violet  Valley. 

But  by  a  shore  whose  billows  roar,  she  lies  alone  to 
listen, 

In  regal  bed — the  queenly  dead — and  yet  the  angel- 
risen: 

All  lornly  sleeps,  by  stormy  deeps,  the  meek  and  quiet 
maiden — 

Sweet  Ellen  Moore,  the  child  before,  a  priestess  now  in 
Aidenn. 

How  still  she  sleeps,  and  coldly  keeps  that  heart  up- 
bound  forever 

Which  languished  out,  in  grief  and  doubt — a  wild  ant1 
wasted  river ! 

For  there  was  stirred,  by  mournful  word,  the  tear  in 
anguish  starting — 

And  there  was  paid,  to  trust  betrayed,  the  kiss  that 
sealed  the  parting. 

For  demon  gales  outswelled  the  sails  of  ship  o'er  waters 

fleeing, 
And  bore  afar  the  sail  and  spar,  her  eyes  grew  dim  at 

seeing ; 
But  when  the  hand,  that  toward  the  land  waved  long 

love's  parting  token, 
To  Ellen  Moore  grew  dim  from  6hore,  in  woe  her  heart 

was  broken. 

Oh,  fierce  and  wild,  in  grief  the  child  stood  watching 
long,  and  fearing, 

With  parted  lip,  to  mark  the  ship  in  distance  disappear- 
ing; 

And  drenched  in  tears,  thro'  lagging  years,  she  watched 
by  day  the  billow — 

And,  earnest-eyed,  in  sleep  the  tide  she  viewed  upon 
her  pillow. 

Still  hope  essayed  in  heart  afraid,  with  mild  uplifted 

finger, 
To  light  the  beams  of  glorious  dreams  around  the  heart 

that  linger — 
And  sent,  unborn  to  fancy's  morn,  in  sleep,  a  dreamy 

vision 
Of  William  near,  the  lost  and  dear,  unchanged  o'er  sea's 

division. 

But  days  decayed,  and  heart  betrayed  outwatched  the 

heaving  billow 
With  eyes  that  poured,  in  dream  deplored,  new  seas 

upon  her  pillow: 
Months  died  in  years,  fay  grew  in  tears,  as  ever  more, 

ah!  ever, 
Did  Ellen  Moore  watch  by  the  shore  for  William  who 

came  never. 

At  length  beside  the  sea  she  died,  when  none  were  near 
to  listen 

With  loving  ear,  or  fright  the  fear  that  killed  the  angel- 
risen — 

And  there  she  lies  beneath  the  skies,  while  night's  dis- 
robed daughters — 

The  solemn  stars — to  billowy  bars  inspire  the  restless 
waters. 
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CURIOSITIES. 

II  v     I  N  A. 

The  portrait  small  of  a  laughing  wave, 

beautiful,  clear,  and  bright ; 
A  lock  from  the  brow  of  a  spirit's  brave 
Who  would  climb  the  empyreal  heights. 

A  dew-drop  that  fell  oa  the  Peri's  flower, 

From  the  sky  far  down  in  the  sea ; 
And  the  star-beam  that  lit  up  the  mermaid's  bower 

Is  glistening  now  for  me. 

An  arrow,  too,  that  I  slyly  stole 
From  the  quiver  which  Cupid  bears, 

That  no  doubt  was  meant  some  touching  soul 
To  lighten  of  half  its  cares ! 

A  breeze  from  the  isle  where  flowers  are  made 
Wafted  a  bud  of  bright  beautiful  blue, 

With  a  drop  from  the  fount  in  which  it  is  said 
The  flowerets  dip  up  their  hue. 

The  gentle  tones  of  a  fairy's  song 

Set  to  music,  wild  and  sweet; 
And  a  bud  from  the  bower  which  has  been  long 

The  lost  Pleiad's  retreat. 

A  drop  from  the  fount  where  poets  drink, 

Then  turn  away  to  sing  : 
A  bjt  from  the  "  Rock  of  Ages"  brink, 

And  a  feather  from  fancy's  wing. 

A  wreath  of  hope's  flowers,  which  all  may  win, 

A  ring  from  the  hand  of  art ; 
A  plume  from  the  warbler  that  sings  within 

My  own  sad  lonely  heart. 


OH,  ANGEL  EYES  ARE  WATCHING ! 

B  V    E.     M  .    STOll  RS. 

Brightest  angels  undefiled 
Watch  above  the  sinless  child  ; 
Guard  the  maiden,  pure  and  fair, 
Shielded  from  the  breast  of  care ; 
Watch  the  hearts  that  have  as  yet 
Not  a  wave  of  sorrow  met. 

Watching,  when  we  wake  or  sleep, 
Watching,  when  we  smile  or  weep, 
Not  alone  o'er  those  who  bear 
With  pure  hearts  life's  grief  or  care, 
Whom  temptation  hath  not  driven 
From  all  hope  of  peace  and  heaven. 

But  o'er  those  who  often  stray 
From  the  straight  and^arrow  way, 
Who  have  dropped  the  unseen  hand 
Leading  to  the  better  land, 
Who  have  dimmed  the  light  within, 
And  to  sorrow  added  sin. 

Though  every  voice  upbraid  them, 
No  human  hand  will  aid  them; 
Angel  eyes,  full  well  I  know, 
Watch  them  wheresoe'er  they  go. 
Angel  hands,  without  a  stain, 
Wait  to  lead  them  back  again. 


(£  n  1 9  in  a  5 . 

ANSWERS  TO  ENIGMA!  IN  OCTOBER 
NUMBER. 

32.  Woman.  33.  The  Grave.  31.  Religion. 

CHARADES. 

36. 

An  instrument  that's  slight  and  frail, 
My  Jirst  can  make  a  coward  quail ; 
Nay,  stout  hearts  oft  before  it  yields, 
When  skilful  hands  this  weapon  wields; 
'Tis  formed  of  silver,  steel,  and  gold, 
And  sometimes  from  the  eagle  bold, 
Or  silly  goose,  a  pinion  's  stold 
And  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  art, 
It  neatly  executes  its  part ; 
In  short,  a  most  efficient  tool, 
Swayed  by  a  sage  'gainst  prating  fool. 

A  personal  pronoun,  my  second  you  '11  And, 
Relates  to  yourself  apart  from  mankind. 

'Tis  morning,  and  the  sun  glows  bright 
O'er  grassy  plain  and  rugged  height. 
How  peaceful  seems  the  landscape  fair  ! 
How  sweet  to  breathe  the  balmy  air! 
My  third  a  round  of  canvass  rears 
Its  snowy  head,  and  proudly  bears 
A  graceful  flag,  with  silken  fold 
Scarce  by  the  gentle  breeze  unrolled. 
But  hark!  the  sound  of  drum  and  fife, 
And  clang  of  armor,  tell  of  strife. 
Ah !  blood  and  carnage,  death  and  pain, 
Must  desecrate  the  peaceful  plain. 

When  on  the  earth  the  Saviour  trod, 
A  very  man,  and  yet  a  God ! 
A  frail  and  sinful  woman  bowed, 
As  my  whole,  amid  the  scoffing  crowd, 
And  asked  for  mercy,  while  in  scorn 
They  jeered  at  Him,  the  manger  born. 
"  Daughter,  free  pardon  I  bestow ; 
Now  go  in  peace,  and  sin  no  more," 
He  said;  and,  passing  on,  he  prayed 
For  those  who  soon  his  life  betrayed. 

ENIGMAS. 

36. 

I  oft  protect  beauty,  because  'tis  my  duty — 

My  figure 's  oft  beautiful  too  ; 
Yet  beauty's  adorers  are  bitter  deplorers, 

Whene'er  I  appear  in  their  view. 

37. 

I  'M  sacred  held,  though  I  confess 

The  truth  I  frequently  transgress ; 

For,  though  hard-hearted  as  a  stone, 

I  'm  still  the  veriest  flatterer  known. 

'Tis  seldom  I  express  a  phrase 

But  in  a  style  of  fulsome  praise. 

Yet  as  I  lean  to  charity, 

The  world  is  pleased,  though  duped  by  me. 

My  fault 's  a  grave  one,  I  confess, 

But  hope  you'll  name  me,  ne'ertheleBS. 


OUR    PRACTICAL    DRESS    INSTRUCTOR 


The  dress  shown  in  our  engraving  is  worn 
both  as  an  in-door  and  out-door  dress,  and  looks 
charming  when  of  light  green  silk.  The  trim- 
mings are  of  the  new  French  style,  called  moss 
trimming,  with  bell  buttons,  which  should  cor- 
respond with  the  color  of  the  dress.  If  the  dress 
is  made  of  toile  d'Asie  or  muslin,  the  trimmings 
must  be  of  lace  or  narrow  silk  fringe.  By  re- 
ferring to  our  working  diagram,  it  will  be  seen 

38* 


that  the  sleeve  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever 
invented,  as  well  as  the  most  simple.  The  piece 
of  which  it  is  composed  is  a  perfect  circle,  with 
a  small  portion  cut  out  of  two  opposite  sides ;  it 
has  then  two  threads  run  through  it  crosswise  to 
draw  it  tight  to  the  arm,  and  forming  two  puffs, 
both  above  the  elbow.  The  undersleeves  are  of 
the  "bishop"  pattern,  richly  worked  in  embroi- 
dery, or  bell  sleeves  j  but,  whichever  they  are, 
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WORKING  DIAGRAM  OF  DRESS  ON  PRECEDING  PAGE. 


they  must  be  worked.  The  body  of  the  dress 
will  be  seen  sufficiently  well  by  our  two  engrav- 
ings— with  the  exception  of  the  brace,  which 
passes  over  the  shoulder  and  is  crossed  over  at 
the  waist  behind. 


The  dress  for  in-doors  should  be  made  open  in 
the  front,  and  worn  with  a  lace  chemisette.  For 
out-doors  it  only  requires  a  mantelet  either  of  the 
same  material,  white  muslin,  or  lace ;  but  it 
should  have  the  same  trimmings  as  the  dress. 


BAND    FOE    CHEMISE. 


%     '$ 


NOVELTIES   FOR   THE    MOXTII. 
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NOVELTIES    FOR    TUE    MONTH. 


Fig.  I. 


Fi*.  2. 
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Fig.  6. 


Fig.  1. — Bonnet  of  dress  green,  uncut  velvet; 
trimmed  with  a  mixture  of  bows,  and  plumes  of 
a  lighter  shade.  The  curtain  is  pointed  and 
edged  with  black  guipure,  to  correspond  with 
the  brim. 

Fig.  2. — Bonnet  of  pearl  white  taffeta,  with 
bands  of  the  same,  edged  with  blonde,  as  is  also 
the  curtain,  and  brim.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
style  is  the  cluster  of  bows  on  the  top  of  the 
bonnet,  terminating  in  broad  streamers,  of  the 
same  white  satin  ribbon.  A  single  spray,  rose 
and  foliage,  relieves  the  blonde  cap,  and  touches 
the  brim,  as  will  be  noticed  at  each  extremity. 

Fig.  3. — Dress  cap,  of  white  lace,  with  bows 
of  a  bright  plaid  ribbon  disposed  on  each  side  of 
the  face.  The  strings  are  edged  with  lace,  which 
gives  them  the  effect  of  barbes. 

Fig.  4. — Dress  cap  of  lace  and  rose-colored 
ribbon.  Large  bouquet  of  white  jessamine  and 
foliage  each  side  of  the  face.  It  has  a  point  on 
the  forehead,  a  la  Marie  Stuart. 

Fig.  5. — Berthe  and  basquine,  united  by  a 
double  flounce  placed  transversely  across  the 
corsage.  It  is  very  showy  for  an  evening  dress, 
over  a  silk ;  and  extremely  becoming  to  a  fine 
arm  or  shoulders.     It  is  made  of  lace  or  em- 


broidered bands  at  pleasure.  The  ribbons  should 
be  selected  according  to  the  dress. 

Fig.  6. — A  plainer  Fichu,  to  be  worn  by  a 
married  lady,  or  with  those  who  prefer  the  cor- 
sage close  to  the  throat.  It  is  of  French  em- 
broidery and  Valenciennes  lace. 

Fig.  6. 


BRODERIE    ANGLAISE. 


TOILETTE   FOR   CHILDREN. 
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TOILETTE    FOR    CHILDREN. 


Never  was  there  a  time  when  children's 
dress  was  prettier  than  at  present,  or  more  easily 
made. 

Boys'  dresses  are  made,  for  the  most  part,  to 
fasten  in  front ;  and  for  children  above  three 
years  old,  moir6,  or  rich  poplins  and  chalks  are 
most  in  favor.  The  skirt  is  made  very  full,  the 
body  generally  tight,  except  at  the  back  of  the 
waist,  where  it  is  slightly  fulled  in.  There  is 
no  band  at  the  waist  at  all,  the  skirt  being  set 
on  beneath  a  thick  piping,  and  a  girdle,  with 
handsome  tassels,  being  used  instead  of  a  sash. 

The  trimming  for  almost  all  the  materials  we 
have  named  is  stamped  velvet,  to  correspond  in 
color,  about  one  and  a  half  inch  wide.  One 
straight  piece  is  taken  up  the  front,  from  the 
neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  thus  covering 
the  hem  which  forms  the  opening.  A  piece  on 
each  side  is  carried  up  to  the  shoulder,  meets  the 
centre  one  at  the  waist,  and  gradually  forms 
robings  at  the  skirt.  The  short  sleeve  is  trimmed 
in  this  way ;  and  an  edging  of  broderie  Anglaise 
forms  a  tucker  round  the  neck,  and  also  finishes 
the  sleeves. 


PATTERN   FOR   BOY'S  DRESS. 

High  dresses  are  also  very  generally  made  in 
the  same  way.  The  sleeves  are  small  pagodas, 
and  have  undersleeves  in  the  bishop  form,  either 
of  the  same  material,  or  of  muslin  with  embroi- 
dered bands.  The  dresses  of  younger  children 
are  made  with  full  bodies,  and  are  braided  in 


rich  patterns,  with  fancy  braids.  We  have  seen 
a  pink  French  merino,  for  a  little  girl,  braided 
in  white  braid,  which  had  a  very  beautiful 
effect;  and  blue  would  doubtless  look  equally 
well. 


PATTERN   FOR   GIRL'S  DRESS. 

Out-door  dresses  (of  which  we  give  an  on- 
graving)  are  invariably  richly  braided  round  tho 
cape,  sleeves,  and  collar,  and  down  the  front. 
The  cape  is  usually  scalloped,  and  edged  with  a 
rich  silk  fringe.  Jackets  are  very  little  worn; 
but  we  have  seen  some  muslin  ones,  richly 
trimmed  with  broderie  Anglaise,  with  waistcoats 
to  correspond,  worn  over  a  rich  poplin  dress. 

As  to  colors,  a  rich  Napoleon  blue,  and  tho 
reddish-brown,  seem  the  most  popular.  Tho 
tartan  poplins  are  also  great  favorites,  as  they 
will  probably  always  be,  for  boys.  For  little 
girls,  white  is  decidedly  the  favorite  kind  of 
dress,  and  the  skirt  of  the  robe  is  frequently  one 
mass  of  work,  terminating  in  a  rich  Vandyke 
trimming.  Silk  dresses,  however,  are  frequently 
worn  by  girls  of  six  or  seven  years  old ;  but 
they  are  made  in  the  form  seen  in  our  illustra- 
tion, open  from  the  waist,  the  front  laced  across 
with  ribbons,  and  a  full  muslin  chemisette  worn 
underneath.  This  is  made  high  up  to  the  throat, 
where  it  is  trimmed  with  a  lace  frill;  and  at- 
tached to  it  are  full  sleeves,  finished  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  dress  itself  there  are  no  sleeves, 
but  merely  a  small  epaulette. 
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When  the  dress  is  made  with  an  ordinary 
body,  the  sash  is  worn  across  the  left  shoulder, 
with  large  bows  and  floating  ends  down  the  right 
side,  in  front.  Berthas,  of  embroidered  mu.slin, 
about  four  inches  deep,  set  into  a  narrow  band 
of  insertion,  and  with  an  edging  on  the  other 
side,  are  very  generally  worn  with  a  plain  silk 
or  barege  dress.  Light  materials  are  always 
made  very  full,  and  with  flounces  cut  bias. 

For  young  children,  mull  muslin  and  lace  in- 
sertions are  much  used;  but  jaconet,  with  the 
rich  heavy  broderie  Anglaise,  is  decidedly  the 
best  for  little  girls,  and  for  boys  above  a  year  old. 


PARTY  HOOD,  OR  SORTIE  DE  BAL. 

KNITTING. 
(See  Blue  Plate  in  front  of  Book.) 

Materials. — Two  ounces  of  scarlet  Shetland  wool ; 
pins,  No.  16. 

Cast  on  78  stitches  ;  knit  3  rows,  then  com- 
mence the  pattern  as  follows  : — 

1st  row. — Slip  1,  a  pearl  1,  knit  2  together  three 
times,  thread  forward,  knit  1  six  times,  knit  2 
together  three  times ;  repeat  from  a. 

2d. — Slip  l,a  pearl  1,  knit  18;  repeat  from  a. 

3d. — Slip  1,  a  pearl  1,  knit  18  ;  repeat  from  a. 

4th. — Slip  1,  o  knit  1,  pearl  18  ;  repeat  from  a. 

These  four  rows  form  the  pattern.  Repeat 
till  one  yard  is  completed.     Cast  off  loosely. 

For  the  crown,  cast  on  59  stitches,  and  knit 
the  pattern  as  before ;  increase  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  row  by  making  an  additional 
stitch,  till  your  additional  stitches  at  each  side 
are  made.  Knit,  without  increasing,  till  three 
nails  are  completed  ;  decrease  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  row  for  three  rows,  then  knit  2 
rows  and  cast  off.  Pass  the  work  through  a  thin 
solution  of  gum-water,  and  pin  it  out  to  dry 
upon  a  cloth  stretched  upon  the  floor.  Make  a 
cap  with  white  silk,  the  size  required ;  stretch 
the  knitting  upon  it ;  sew  it  nearly  round, 
placing  the  centre  parts  of  each  together;  sew 
in  the  crown  ;  cut  lengths  of  wool  and  loop  into 
the  ends  to  form  a  fringe,  as  in  illustrated  de- 
sign. 


CHILD'S   WINTER   COLLAR. 

NETTING. 

(See  Plate  in  front  of  Book.) 

Material'.. — Half  an  ounce  of  single  Berlin  wool,  a 
mesh  No.  16,  and  a  flat  mesh  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide. 

Make  a  foundation  of  72  loops  on  the  large 
mesh ;  net  1  row  on  the  small,  1  in  each,  and  1 


on  the  large  one  in  each  ;  net  4  more  rows  thus ; 
then  2  in  each  loop  on  the  large  mesh  ;  next  row 
on  the  small  mesh ;  net  in  one  loop  and  leave 
the  additional  loop  which  was  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding row;  net  4  more  rows  on  each  mi 
then  net  nine  stitches  on  the  large  ;  net  back  on 
the  small  in  the  next  and  succeeding  rows  ;  leave 
the  last  stitch  of  each  row  till  the  Btitchefl  are 
reduced  to  one,  which  completes  the  first  point ; 
net  7  more  points  in  a  similar  manner  along  the 
edge  of  the  collar ;  net  a  row  on  the  small  mesh 
in  the  loops  which  were  made  in  the  tenth  row  ; 
net  a  second  on  the  large,  and  one  on  the  small ; 
then  net  points  as  in  the  preceding  directions ; 
net  4  rows  on  a  very  fine  mesh  in  the  founda- 
tion stitches  to  form  the  neck.  Make  a  cord  by 
working  a  chain  of  crochet  with  double  wool, 
insert  in  the  first  row  of  large  loops,  and  attach 
a  small  tassel  made  with  wool. 


RIBBON  WORK.— SACHET. 

(See  Plate  printed  in  Colors  in  front  of  Bock.) 

Materials. — Three  yards  of  pink,  three  ditto  of  brown, 
three  ditto  of  blue  satin  ribbon,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  width,  and  without  an  edge;  and  four  yards  of  pink 
satin  ribbon,  one  inch  in  width,  for  trimming,  with  an 
edge. 

Fold  a  sheet  of  paper  the  size  of  the  sachet, 
cut  the  brown  ribbon  into  twelve  equal  lengths, 
arrange  this  across  the  paper  in  a  straight  line, 
and  tack  at  one  end,  leaving  the  other  at  liberty 
to  work  with.  Arrange  the  pink  diagonally 
across  from  left  to  right,  and  the  blue  in  the 
same  manner,  but  from  right  to  left.  Now  ar- 
range the  ribbons  to  cross  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  a  pattern  of  diamonds,  in  the  manner  seen 
in  illustration ;  after  which  sew  neatly  at  the 
edges,  and  remove  the  paper.  Make  the  under 
part  of  pink  satin,  place  wadding  and  perfume 
between  the  two  sides,  and  finish  the  edge  with 
a  quilling  of  ribbon. 

We  have  not  been  able  exactly  to  imitate  the 
colors,  but  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  the 
effect. 


CROCHET  PATTERN  FOR  A  PURSE. 
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BUTTERFLY    WATCH-HOOK. 

{See  Plate  in  front  of  Book.) 
Materials. — Clean  white  beads,  small  size ;  pink  and 
green  wool,  two  black  beads,  and  a  needleful  of  crochet 
silk,  with  watch-hook. 

Cut  out  in  card-board  the  form  of  the  butter- 
fly, and  cover  it  on  both  sides  with  white  glazed 
calico.  Take  a  bit  of  fine  cotton  crochet  cord, 
and  cover  three  inches  with  green  wool ;  turn 
the  cord,  and  work  on  it  up  one  side,  with  eight 
stitches  of  wool,  and  two  of  maize  silk,  alter- 
nately. Work  on  the  other  side  of  the  original 
cord  ;  then  up  and  down  again,  which  forms  the 
body  of  the  insect.  The  antennae  are  made  by 
ring  two  inches  of  wire  with  red  wool, 
and  slipping  white  beads  on  with  a  single  black 
at  the  two  extremities ;  just  below  where  these 
antennae  are  placed  two  more  beads  are  sewred. 
At  equal  distances  across  the  back  put  double 
bands  of  beads,  threaded  alternately  on  green 


!  and  red  wool.  Loops  of  beads  alternately 
'<,  threaded  on  green  and  red  wool  form  the  wings, 
j  and  a  double  chain  of  beads  suspends  it  to  the 
bed.     A  watrh-hook  is  sewed  at  the  bottom. 


CHILD'S  FROCK  BODY.— IN  BRAIDING. 
(See  Cut  in  Front.) 

This  very  pretty  little  frock  is  intended  for  a 
child  of  about  three  years  old.  It  is  made  of 
fine  jaconet.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three 
flounces,  graduated  in  depth,  ornamented  with  a 
light  but  effective  pattern  in  broderie  Anglaise. 
The  same  pattern  forms  a  frill  sleeve  and  a  cape, 
both  pieces  being  merely  straight  muslin,  the 
latter  sloped  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist. 

The  stomacher  is  braided  in  rich  pattern,  with 
very  fine  bobbin,  sewed  over  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Albert  braid  is  done. 


CROCHET    GAUNTLET    CUFF. 


Materials. — Half  an  ounce  of  shaded  crimson  single 
Berlin  wool,  crochet  No.  3. 

Make  a  chain  the  width  required,  pass  over 
the  hand,  unite  the  first  chain  to  the  last,  and 
work  30  rounds  in  double  crochet ;  alter  which 
turn  and  work  on  the  wrong  side  of  work. 
31st  round,  increase  by  mating  2   stitches  in 


every  sixth  stitch.  32d,  without  increasing. 
33d,  like  31st.  34th,  without  increasing.  35th, 
increase  in  every  ninth  stitch ;  work  5  rounds 
without  increasing.  Next  round,  chains  of  5 
united  to  every  third  stitch  ;  work  4  more  rounds 
of  chains  of  5  united  to  the  centre  stitch  of  chain 
of  former  round,  which  completes  the  cuff. 
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WARM  UNDERSLEEVE. 


FLOUNCING   FOR  UXDERSLEE  V  KS. 
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Materials. — One  ounce  of  white  single  Berlin  wool; 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  blue  wool ;  pins,  Ko.  11. 

Cast  on  CO  stitches,  and  knit  in  brioche  stitch 
till  the  length  required,  about  half  a  yard,  is 
completed ;  cast  off;  join  up  the  sides  with  a  rug 
needle  and  wool,  and  knit  the  frills  as  follows: 
Cast  on  90  stitches  with  white  wool,  and  knit 
3  rows  before  commencing  the  pattern. 

1st  row. — Slip  1,  knit  1,  a  pearl  1 ;  knit  2  to- 
gether three  times ;  repeat  from  a,  finishing  with 
knit  2. 


2d. — Slip  1,  knit  1,  a  pearl  1,  knit  12 ;  repeat 
from  a. 

3d. — I- ike  2d  row. 

4th. — Slip  1,  pearl  1,  a  knit  1 ;  pearl  12 ;  re- 
peat from  a. 

These  four  rows  form  the  pattern,  which  must 
be  repeated  five  times  with  white,  then  once 
with  blue,  and  cast  off  loosely.  Two  frills  are 
required  for  each  sleeve:  the  upper  is  placed 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  under,  which 
i   is  sewed  by  the  edge  of  the  sleeve. 


FLOUNCING  FOE  UNDEESLEE TE  8. 
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SHAMROCK. LEAF    D'OYLEY. 


Materials. — Cotton  No.  16.  Crochet  hook,  No.  17. 
Eagle  card-board  gauge.    8  ch,  close  for  a  round. 

1st  round. — 16  dc. 

2d. — *  7  ch,  miss  1,  sc  on  2d,  *  8  times. 

3d. — *  6  ch,  sc  on  the  centre  of  7  ch,  * ; 
repeat  all  round. 

4th. — Dc  all  round,  increasing  1  in  every  other 
stitch. 

5th. — 7  ch,  miss  2,  dc  into  3d  ;  turn  the  work, 
5  ch,  miss  2,  dc  into  3d,  *  5  times,  turn  the 
work,  and  repeat  from  the  beginning  of  the  row. 

6th. — *  sc  on  the  point  of  a  scallop  ;  6  ch,  sc 
on  centre  of  next  scallop,  9  ch,  *  ;  repeat. 

7th. — 7  tc  on  6  ch,  13  ch,  *  7  tc  on  next  6  ch, 
13  ch,  *  all  round. 

8th. — *  sc  on  centre  of  13  ch,  26  ch,  *  sc  on 
centre  of  next  13,  26  ch,  *  ;  repeat  all  round. 

9th. — Dc  all  round,  increasing  every  other 
stitch. 

10th. — 7  ch,  sc  into  the  same  stitch,  turn  the 
work,  2  dc,  7  tc,  2  dc,  in  loop  of  7,  turn  again, 
miss  8 ;  repeat. 

11th. — Commence  with  sc  on  the  point  of  the 
leaf,  make  7  ch,  sc  on  the  point  of  the  next  leaf, 
and  so  on  all  round. 

12th. — *  sc  on  centre  of  7  ch,  9  ch,  *,  repeat. 

13th. — *  sc  on  centre  of  9  ch,  7  ch,  * 
repeat. 

14lh. — Sc  <5n  centre  of  the  chain  of  7,  8  ch, 
slip  stitch  into  the  same,  12  ch,  slip  into  the 
same,  8  ch,  slip  into  the  same;  turn  the  work  ; 
work  under  the  8  ch,  1  sc,  2  dc,  6  tc,  2  dc,  1  sc ; 
the  loop  of  12  work  in  the  same  way  with  12 
tc,  the  loop  of  8,  with  6  tc ;  fasten  off;  miss  2 


chains  of  7,  sc  on  3d,  10  ch,  miss  5,  dc  on  the 
6th,  1  ch,  miss  1,  sc  on  2d,  1  ch,  miss  1  ;  slip  on 
first  of  10,  work  all  round  in  tc,  except  the  first 
and  last  stitches  in  sc  ;  fasten  off;  miss  2  chains 
of  7,  and  repeat  from  the  beginning  of  the 
round. 

15th. — *  sc  on  the  point  of  the  single  leaf,  15 
ch,  sc  on  point  of  the  shamrock,  15  ch  *  ;  re- 
peat. 

16th. — Dc  all  round,  increasing  in  every  other 
stitch. 

17th. — *  sc  in  one  stitch,  7  ch,  miss  2,  — ; 
repeat. 

18th. — *  sc  in  centre  of  7  ch,  9  ch,  *  ;  repeat. 

19th. — *  sc  in  centre  of  8  ch,  9  ch,  *  ;  repeat. 

20th. — sc  under  9  ch,  *  5  tc  under  the  same, 
12  ch,  sc  under  the  next  9  ch,  *  ;  repeat. 

Like  all  other  crochet  work,  this  pattern  may 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  coarser  mate- 
rials. Worked  with  Evans's  boar's  head  cotton, 
No.  4,  and  a  hook  proportionally  large,  it  will 
make  a  very  pretty  couvrette  for  a  music  stool. 
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BOOK-MARKERS. 
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TuEse  markers  are  pretty  little  articles  for 
presents,  and  are  easily  and  quickly  made.  They 
are   worked   on  perforated  cards  with  silk   or 


Berlin  wool  and  seed  beads.  After  they  are 
worked,  the  back  should  be  covered  with  ribbon, 
and  have  a  long  end  left  the  length  of  the  book. 


HANDKERCHIEF  BORDER 

To  be  worked  in  colored  cotton. 
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HINTS  FOR  HOME  COMFORTS. 

A  short  needle  makea  the  most  expedition  in  plain 
Bewing. 

\Vhen  you  are  particular  in  wishing  to  have  precisely 
what  you  want  from  a  butcher's,  go  and  purchase  it 
yourself. 

One  llannel  petticoat  will  wear  nearly  as  long  as  two, 
if  turned  behind  part  before,  when  the  front  begins  to 
wear  thin. 

People  in  general  are  not  aware  how  very  essential 
to  the  health  of  their  inmates  is  the  free  admission  of 
light  into  their  houses. 

A  leather  strap,  with  a  buckle  to  fasten,  is  much  more 
commodious  than  a  cord  for  a  box  in  general  use  for 
short  distances;  cording  and  uncording  is  a  nasty  job. 

Sitting  to  sew  by  candlelight  by  a  table  with  a  dark 
cloth  on  it  is  injurious  to  the  eyesight.  When  no  other 
remedy  presents  itself,  put  a  sheet  of  white  paper  before 
you. 

People  very  commonly  complain  of  indigestion ;  how 
can  it  be  wondered  at,  when  they  seem,  by  their  habit 
of  swallowing  their  food  wholesale,  to  forget  for  what 
purpose  they  are  provided  with  teeth. 

Never  allow  your  servants  to  put  wiped  knives  on 
your  table,  for,  generally  speaking,  you  may  see  that 
they  have  been  wiped  with  a  dirty  cloth.  If  a  knife  is 
brightly  cleaned,  they  are  compelled  to  use  a  clean  cloth. 

There  is  not  anything  gained  in  economy  by  having 
very  young  and  inexperienced  servants  at  low  wages  ; 
they  break,  waste,  and  destroy  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  higher  wages,  setting  aside  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility. 

No  article  in  dress  tarnishes  so  readily  as  black  crape 
trimmings,  and  few  things  injure  it  more  than  damp ; 
therefore,  to  preserve  its  beauty  on  bonnets,  a  lady  in 
nice  mourning  should  in  her  evening  walks,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  take  as  a  companion  an  old  parasol 
to  shade  her  crape. 

A  piece  of  oil-cloth  (about  twenty  inches  long)  is  a 
useful  appendage  to  a  common  sitting-room.  Kept  in 
the  closet,  it  can  be  available  at  any  time  to  place  jars 
upon,  &,c.  &c,  which  are  likely  to  soil  your  table  during 
the'  process  of  dispensing  their  contents ;  a  wing  and 
duster  are  harmonious  accompaniments  to  the  oil-cloth. 

In  most  families  many  members  are  not  fond  of  fat ; 
servants  seldom  like  it — consequently  there  is  fre- 
quently much  wasted ;  to  avoid  which,  take  oil'  bits  of 
suet  fat  from  beefsteaks,  Sec,  previous  to  cooking ;  they 
can  be  used  for  puddings.  With  good  management, 
there  need  not  be  any  waste  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Nothing  looks  worse  than  shabby  gloves;  and,  aa 
they  are  expensive  articles  in  dress,  they  require  a  little 
management.  A  good  glove  will  last  six  cheap  ones 
with  care.  Do  not  wear  your  best  gloves  to  concerts  or 
assemblies  where  full  dress  is  not  required — the  heat  of 
the  gas,  Sec.,  gives  a  moisture  to  the  hands,  that  spoils 
the  gloves ;  do  not  wear  them  in  very  wet  weather ;  as 
carrying  umbrellas,  and  drops  of  rain,  spoil  them. 

A  given  quantity  of  tea  is  similar  to  malt — only 
giving  strength  to  a  given  quantity  of  water,  as  we  find 
therefore  any  additional  quantity  is  waste.  Two  small 
teaspoonfuls  of  good  black  tea,  and  one  three  parts  full 
of  green,  are  sufficient  to  make  three  teacupfuls  agree- 
able, the  water  being  put  in,  in  a  boiling  state  at  once ; 
a  second  edition  of  water  gives  a  vapid  liavor  to  tea. 

39* 


It  may  sound  like  being  over  particular,  but  we 
recci  i  sons  to  make  a  practice  of  fully  add 

lug  notes,  &c.,  on  all  occasions;  when,  in  case  of  iheir 
bt  ing  dropped  by  careless  messengers  (which  is  nut  a 
rare  occurrence),  it  is  evident  lor  whom  they  are  in- 
tended, without  undergoing  the  inspection  of  any  other 
pu  lies  bearing  a  similar  name. 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  ask  for  the  same 
thing  twice.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  parents, 
teacher  (or  whoever  may  happen  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  them),  paying  attention  to  their  little  v.  I 
if  proper,  at  once,  when  possible.  The  children  should  Le 
instructed  to  understand  that,  when  they  are  not  an- 
swered immediately,  it  is  because  it  is  not  convenient. 
Let  them  learn  patience  by  waiting. 

We  know  not  of  anything  attended  with  more  serious 
consequences  than  that  of  sleeping  in  damp  linen. 
Persons  are  frequently  assured  that  they  have  been  at 
afire  for  many  hours,  but  the  question  is  as  to  what 
sort  of  fire,  and  whether  they  have  been  properly 
turned,  so  that  every  part  may  be  exposed  to  the  fire. 
The  fear  of  creasing  the  linen,  we  know,  prevents  many 
from  unfolding  it,  so  as  to  be  what  we  consider  suffi- 
ciently  aired;  but  health  is  of  more  importance  than 
appearances  ;  with  gentleness,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
want  of  neatness. 

If  the  weather  appears  doubtful,  always  take  the 
precaution  of  having  an  umbrella  when  you  go  out, 
particularly  in  going  to  church;  you  thereby  avoid  in- 
curring one  of  three  disagreeables:  in  the  first  place, 
the  chance  of  getting  wet — or  encroaching  under  a 
friend's  umbrella — or  being  under  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing one,  consequently  involving  the  trouble  of 
returning  it,  and  possibly  (as  is  the  case  nine  times 
out  often)  inconveniencing  your  friend  by  neglecting  to 
return  it.  Those  who  disdain  the  use  of  umbrellas 
generally  appear  with  shabby  hats,  tumbled  bonnet 
ribbons,  wrinkled  silk  dresses,  &c.  he.,  the  consequence 
of  frequent  exposure  to  unexpected  showers,  to  Bay 
nothing  of  colds  taken,  no  one  can  tell  how. 

SICK-ROOM  AND  NURSERY. 

Fastino. — It  is  said  by  many  able  physicians  that 
fasting  is  a  means  of  removing  incipient  disease,  and  of 
restoring  the  body  to  its  customary  healthy  sensations. 
Howard,  the  celebrated  philanthropist  (says  a  writer), 
used  to  fast  one  day  in  every  week.  Napoleon,  when 
he  felt  his  system  unstrung,  suspended  his  wonted 
repast,  and  took  hi3  exercise  on  horseback. 

Change  or  Air — Fallacies  regarding  it.— Some 
time  since,  Dr.  J.  C.  Atkinson  published  a  small  work, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  describe  the  generally  received 
fallacies  as  to  the  effects  of  change  of  air  in  certain 
forms  of  disease,  and  to  deal  with  this  important  sub- 
ject in  a  philosophical  and  practical  manner, 
writer  observes  that  sometimes  such  changes  produce 
wonderful  effects,  but  their  mode  of  operation  has  never 
been  theoretically  explained;  and  that  change  of  air 
must  therefore  be  said  to  be  prescribed  empirically,  and 
not  according  to  any  rational  principle.  He  contends 
that  change  of  air  is  perfectly  needless  in  seven  cises 
out  often  in  which  it  is  resorted  to,  and  that  when  the 
question  is  agitated,  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  tho 
patient's  pulse  is  imperatively  necessary,  for  he  is  most 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  if  tne 
pulse  is  high,  the  only  change  which  can  be  of  benefit 
is  a  resort  to  air  known  to  be  of  a  depressing  tendency. 
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In  tubercular  consumption,  for  instance,  with  a  gene- 
rally rapid  pulse,  purity  or'  air  only  accelerates  the 
pulsations,  and  Loereasea  the  Inflammatory  aotioa 
bringing  tubercles  to  maturity,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  eminently  adapted  tor  scioiulous  and  glandular 
diseases.  On  this  principle  it  follows  that  humidity  of 
the  atmospheric  air  is  au  essential  in  consumption,  as 
it  occasions  a  tardiness  in  the  circulation,  and  mode- 
rates the  insensible  perspiration. 

Fraorant  Odors  for  Sick  Rooms. — A  few  drops 
of  oil  of  sandal-wood,  which,  though  not  in  general  use, 
may  bo  easily  obtained,  when  dropped  In  a  hot  6hovel, 
will  diffuse  a  most  agreeable  balsamic  perfume  through 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sick-room. 

Collodion  for  Wounds. — Dissolve  gutta  percha  in 
chloroform  till  the  liquid  is  about  the  consistency  of 
honey.  It  must  be  kept  in  a  well  closed  bottle,  and 
when  used  it  has  simply  to  be  poured  on  the  wound; 
the  chloroform  instantly  evaporates,  leaving  a  llexible 
covering  over  the  part,  which  adheres  strongly,  render- 
ing neither  dressings  nor  bandages  necessary.  The 
wound  should  first  be  carefully  cleansed. 

For  Cough  or  Hoarseness. — An  excellent  drink 
in  case  of  cough  or  hoarseness  may  be  made  by  boiling 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  linseed  in  a  quart  of  water,  until 
the  water  is  thickened,  then  strain  it,  and  llavor  with 
lemon-juice  and  brown  sugar. 

Asthma. — Very  strong  coffee  without  sugar  or  milk, 
taken  frequently,  much  alleviates  it. 

To  Relieve  Persons  who  have  swallowed 
Pins  or  Fish-bones. — Four  grains  of  tartar  emetic 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  to  be  taken,  and  immediately 
after  the  whites  of  six  eggs.  The  coagulated  mass  will 
not  remain  in  the  6tomach  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes. 

To  Cure  White  Swelling  of  the  Knee. — A 
poultice  of  elder  leaves  applied  round  the  knee,  and 
changed  two  or  three  times  a  day.  I  have  known  this 
cure  many  cases  of  the  sort,  and  tried  it  myself  on  a 
person  in  so  bad  a  state  that  it  was  thought  the  disease 
would  come  in  the  other  knee,  when  that  affected  should 
be  amputated.  This  remedy  was  first  tried,  and  cured 
the  woman  entirely. 

M.  SOYER'S  NEW  COOKING-KETTLE. 

In  Soyer's  Cheap  Cookery  is  a  description  of  a  new 
kind  of  cooking-pan  which  appears  likely  enough  tube 
of  considerable  use  for  the  poor  and  also  for  middle 
class  families.  The  following  is  Soyer's  account  of 
it:— 

In  some  of  my  former  letters,  I  have  stated  that  the 
principal  art  of  cooking  consists  in  knowing  the  exact 
time  each  object  requires  to  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  fire,  whether  it  be  direct  or  by  the  assistance  of 
either  roasting,  frying,  baking,  or  boiling.  Large  quan- 
tities of  food  may  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
more  nutriment  shall  be  obtained  than  by  smaller 
quantities.  But  to  learn  this  requires  practice  and 
attention,  more  than  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  dedicate 
these  letters  can  probably  give. 

I  have  been  thinking  in  what  way  we  could  obviate 
the  present  loss,  which  either  ascends  the  chimney  to 
disperse  in  thin  air,  or  pervades  the  apartments  of  the 
house  to  the  inconvenience  of  its  inmates. 

I  am  the  more  particularly  led  to  the  consideration 
:r  *.Lis  subject  from  having,  in  my  rambles,  entered  a 


cottage,  the  other  day,  from  which  an  odor  | 
as  if  something  more  than  ordinary  cookery  was  going 
on,  when  I  found  a  large  pot  of  a  kind  of  Irish 
boiling  away  on  the  fire,  and  the  fragrance  ol  the  vege  • 
tables  and  .  over  tba  apartment,    i  . 

ing  into  conversation  with  the  occupant,  whom  I  found 
to  bo  the  wife  of  a  carpenter  on  the  adjoining  estate, 
and  who  was  preparing  the  table  for  six  persona  to 
dine,  I  soon  found  she  had  no  mean  opinion  of  her 
abilities  in  cooking.  I  remonstrated  with  her  on  the 
waste  she  was  making,  and  at  once  took  up  a  plate  and 
held  it  over  the  pot,  so  as  to  intercept  the  steam,  when 
it  was  shortly  covered  by  condensed  steam  and  I 
particles  of  fibrine,  which  I  convinced  her  would  be 
much  better  used  in  giving  nutriment  to  her  family 
than  in  mingling  with  the  soot  in  the  chimney. 

In  our  superior  kitchens  there  may  be  plenty  of 
means  and  utensils  to  prevent  a  part  of  this  evil ;  but 
in  the  cottage — the  abode  of  the  laborer,  whose  stock  of 
kitchen  utensils  consists  of  an  iron  pot,  frying-pan,  and 
gridiron — these  kinds  of  stews  could  not  be  done  with- 
out great  waste  and  difficulty.  I  have  therefore  in- 
vented a  new  and  simple  baking  slewpan,  by  which  a!l 
the  nutriment  and  flavor  of  the  various  ingredients 
placed  in  it  are  preserved.  In  order  that  you  may 
understand  it,  I  will  give  you  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion of  it,  feeling  confident  it  will  be  useful  to  the 
million. 


It  has,  likewise,  one  great  advantage  over  the  old 
method  of  boiling  or  stewing ;  namely,  that  it  gives 
hardly  any  trouble  in  making,  retains  all  the  nutriment, 
cooks  in  one-third  less  the  time  taken  by  the  usual  way, 
and  there  is  not  a  part  of  any  beast,  such  as  mutton, 
lamb,  beef,  pork,  veal,  or  fish,  however  tough,  that  may 
not  be  cooked  tender  by  this  pan.  Let  whatever  you 
cook  in  it  be  sweet,  you  may,  by  using  this  pan  and  the 
following  recipes,  make  delicious  dishes  of  fish,  flesh, 
or  vegetables.  Moreover,  food  prepared  in  this  way 
will  keep  much  longer  than  if  dressed  another  way,  and 
must,  consequently,  facilitate  the  way  of  cooking  for  a 
large  family,  as  you  can  do  enough  food  at  once  to  last 
for  several  meals,  which  you  must  admit  will  save  an 
immense  deal  of  time. 

This  modest  pan,  as  you  must  perceive,  will  concen- 
trate all  the  nutriment  and  aroma  created  by  any  kind 
of  food  placed  in  it ;  and  the  object  I  have  in  putting  a 
lock  and  key  on  it  is  to  prevent  any  person  raising  the 
lid  while  cooking,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  best  part  of  the 
flavor  would  immediately  escape. 
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It  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  hung  over  the  fire, 
or  placed  on  the  hob,  or  steamed  or  boiled  in  a  stew 
(as  you  would  a  pudding  boiled  in  a  basin),  or  in  a  cot- 
tage or  a  baker's  oven. 

You  must  agree  that  I  have  hitherto  done  all  in  my 
power  to  simplify  and  economize  the  food  partaken  of 
by  the  larger  part  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  are  much  behind  their  continental 
neighbors  in  the  art  of  cookery,  though  possessing  the 
best  kind  of  food ;  and  certain  I  am  that  huge  moun- 
ting might  be  erected  with  the  food  daily  and  hourly 
wasted,  even  at  the  doors  of  the  poor. 

Is  it  possible  that,  in  a  country  where  the  science 
of  political  economy  has  made  such  progress,  such 
men  as  Jeremy  Bentham  and  others  have  written 
volumes  to  benefit  their  fellow  men,  and  yet  never  have 
given  one  word  on  that  science  which  would  materially 
increase  the  food  partaken  of  by  all  classes  of  society. 

Now  that  I  have  explained  to  you  my  new  method  of 
cookery,  you  must  try  the  following  recipes,  and  then 
you  wi.l  find  my  assertion  to  be  correct. 

Beefsteak  in  Baking  Pan.  First  Lesson. — Take  two 
pounds  of  beef-steak,  which  cut  in  pieces  the  size  of 
walnuts,  but  only  half  an  inch  thick;  peel  two  pounds 
of  potatoes,  cut  in  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick; 
two  middling-sized  onions  sliced  ;  mix  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  salt  and  one  of  pepper. 

Then  lay  five  or  six  slices  of  potatoes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  ;  season  them ;  then  add  some  pieces  of  beef ; 
season  again ;  then  potatoes  and  onions,  then  beef, 
until  the  pan  is  full — potatoes  on  the  top — seasoning 
each  time  ;  pour  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water ;  lock 
the  lid ;  put  in  your  oven,  or  send  to  the  baker's,  for 
one  hour  and  a  half.  When  done,  shake  the  pot  gently, 
that  the  gravy  may  mix  with  the  potatoes  and  onions, 
and  form  a  nice  thick  sauce.  Skirt  or  any  other  part 
of  beef  is  excellent  done  thus. 

Observe,  that  this  is  the  plain  foundation  of  every 
recipe  which  I  am  going  to  send  you,  on  that  simple 
and  effective  style  of  cookery.  I  have  omitted  all 
seasoning  but  salt  and  pepper.  If  onions  aie  an  objec- 
tion, omit  them.  Therefore  take  this  as  a  guide  for  all 
kinds  of  meat,  poultry,  and  even  fish,  which  are  very 
good  done  in  this  way. 


THE    TOILET. 

Wash  for  a  Blotched  Face. — Rose-water,  three 
ounces;  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  drachm.  Mix.  Wet  the 
face  with  it,  gently  dry  it,  and  then  touch  it  over  with 
cold  cream,  which  also  dry  gently  off. 

Oil  or  Roses— for  the  Hair.— Olive  oil,  two  pints; 
otto  of  roses,  one  drachm  ;  oil  of  rosemary,  one  drachm. 
Mix.  It  may  be  colored  red  by  steeping  a  little  alkanet 
root  in  the  oil  (with  heat)  before  scenting  it. 

Lotion  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Hair. — 
Earn  de  Cologne,  two  ounces  ;  tincture  of  cantharides, 
two  drachms ;  oil  of  rosemary  and  oil  of  lavender,  of 
each,  ten  drops. 

Wash  to  whiten  the  Nails. — Diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  two  drachms ;  tincture  of  myrrh,  one  drachm ; 
spring  water,  four  ounces.  Mix.  First  cleanse  with 
white  soap,  and  then  dip  the  fingers  into  the  wash. 

Offensive  Breath.— For  this  purpose,  almost  the 
only  substance  that  should  be  admitted  at  the  toilette  is 
the  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  soda.  From  six 
to  ten  drops  of  it  in  a  wineglassful  of  pure  spring  water, 


taken  immediately  alter  the  operations  of  the  morning 
are  completed. 
In  some  cases,  the  odor  arising  from  carious  teeth  is 
witii  that  of  the  stomach.  If  the  mouth  be 
well  rinsed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution  01 
chloride  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  the  bad  odor  of  the  teeth 
will  be  reu. 

To  clean  Hair-Brushes. — As  hot  water  and  soap 
very  soon  soften  the  hairs,  and  rubbing  completes  their 
destruction,  use  soda,  dissolved  in  cold  water,  Instead  ; 
soda  having  an  affinity  for  grease,  it  cleanses  the  t  I 
with  little  friction.  Do  not  set  them  near  the  fire,  nor 
in  the  sun,  to  dry,  but  after  [making  them  well,  set  them 
on  the  point  of  the  handle  in  a  shady  place. 

To  clean  French  Kid  Gloves. — Put  the  gloves  on 
your  hand  and  wash  them,  as  if  you  were  washing  your 
hands,  in  some  spirits  of  turpentine,  until  quite  clean; 
then  hang  them  up  in  a  warm  place,  or  where  there  is  a 
current  of  air,  and  all  smell  of  the  turpentine  will  be  re- 
moved. This  method  is  practised  in  Paris,  and  since 
its  introduction  into  this  country,  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  gained  by  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Preserve  Meat. — Covering  a  joint  of  meat  with 
bran,  and  hanging  it  in  a  current  of  air,  will  assist  in 
preserving  it  sweet  and  fresh,  even  in  very  hot  weather. 

Green  Gooseberries  make  a  nice  pudding  by  stir- 
ring a  pint  of  them  into  a  pint  of  batter,  and  either 
baking  or  boiling. 

To  Judge  cf  Flour. — To  judge  if  flour  be  pure  and 
good,  take  a  little  in  the  hand,  and  squeeze  it  for  half 
a  minute;  if  good,  it  can  be  put  out  of  the  hand  in  i 
lump,  retaining  the  form  given  to  it  by  the  hand  ;  if 
adulterated,  it  will  fall  apart  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the 
hand. 

Oxyde  of  Lead. — The  Scientific  American  says : 
"  Common  red  wafers  scattered  about  the  haunts  of 
cockroaches  will  often  drive  away,  if  not  destroy  them." 
These  wafers,  like  candies,  are  colored  red  by  oxide  of 
lead,  a  most  deadly  poison;  and  so  is  the  acetate  cf 
lead,  or  sugar  of  lead,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  on 
visiting  cards,  which,  being  a  little  sweetish,  has  been 
known  to  destroy  young  children  to  whom  they  weie 
handed  to  be  amused  with.  Fashion  for  once  acts 
sensibly  in  discarding  glazed  cards,  using  instead 
Bristol  board,  more  pliant,  less  cumbersome,  and  really 
more  delicate. 

Thf.  New  Method  of  Making  Bread. — (From 
an  experiment  tried  at  the  London  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion.)— "  Tie  up  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  best  Ame- 
rican rice  in  a  thick  linen  bag,  allowing  ample  room  to 
swell,  boil  it  three  or  four  hours  until  it  becomes  smooth 
paste,  mix  this  while  warm  with  fourteen  pounds  of  the 
best  rlour,  adding  the  usual  quantities  of  yeast  and 
salt ;  allow  the  dough  to  work  a  certain  time  near  the 
fire,  after  which  divide  it  i:ito  loaves.  The  bread 
should  be  dusted  in,  and  most  vigorously  kneaded." 
This  quantity  of  flour  and  rice  (15\4  lbs.)  has  pro- 
duced twenty-six  pounds  thirtetn  ounces  of  excellent 
bread,  which  kept  moist  and  Bv/eet  longer  than  thnt 
made  by  the  ordinary  process.  This  flour  might  te 
economically  used  in  large  families.  This  is  the  new 
French  method. 

Potted  Butter. — The  following  is  Mr.  Ballantine'3 
recipe  :    The  butter  is  taken  warm  from  the  churn,  ar.d 
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it  is  an    invariable  rule  never  to  work  it  or  dip  into 
water  when  intended  n>  be  salted.    Tlie  dairymaid  puts 

it  into  a  clean  tut),  previously  well  rinsed  with 
water,  and  then  woiks  it  with  cool  hands  till  the  milk 
IB  thoroughly  squeezed  out.  Half  the  allowed  quantity 
of  salt  is  then  added,  and  well  mixed  up  with  the 
butter, and  in  this  state  is  allowed  to  stand  till  (he  next 
morning,  when  it  is  again  brought  up,  any  brine 
squeezed  out,  and  the  remainder  of  the  salt  added.  It 
is  then  potted  in  kits,  which,  when  full,  should  be  well 
covered  and  placed  in  a  cool  dry  store.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  usually  sprinkled  on  the  surface.  The 
quantity  of  salt  used  is  half  a  pound  to  11  lbs.  of  butter. 

Good    Mustard. — Steep  three   ounces  of  salt,  two 

ounces  of  scraped  horseradish,  and  half  an  ounce  of 

er,  in  one  quart  of  boiling  vinegar  for  twenty-four 

hours  ;  then  strain  and  bottle  it  for  use.    Some  persons 

add  a  clove  of  garlic. 

For  the  Stinq  of  a  Wasp  in  the  throat. — 
Honey,  sweet  oil,  and  a  iittle  vinegar,  Le at  them  all  up 
together  in  a  small  basin  (equal  parts  of  honey  and 
sweet  oil).  Some  of  this  mixture  to  be  swallowed  every 
minute — about  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time. 

To  Dye  Brown. — A  decoction  of  oak  bark  dyes  wool 
a  fast  brown  of  various  shades,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity employed ;  an  infusion  of  walnut-peels  will  also 
dye  brown.  The  wool  should  be  previously  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  alum  and  water,  which  brightens  the  color. 

To  Dye  Red. — For  red  dye:  boil  in  a  bath  of  madder, 
previously  rinsing  the  goods  in  alum ;  or,  if  you  wish 
for  purple,  employ,  instead  of  alum,  a  bath  of  acetate 
of  iron.  Red  dyes  are  also  given  by  archil,  cochineal, 
Brazil-wood,  &c. 

To  Dye  Blue. — For  blue  dye  :  boil  in  a  bath  of  log- 
wood, to  which  a  small  quantity  of  blue  vitriol  has  been 
added,  using  the  alum  bath  as  in  the  other  cases. 

Lilac— Archil,  a  root  to  be  bought  at  the  druggists. 
The  color,  which  is  very  powerful,  is  extracted  in  boil- 
ing. 

Nankeen. — Boil  equal  quantities  of  Spanish  arnatto 
and  pearlash  in  water  till  dissolved. 

Yellow. — Fustic  chips,  weld  or  dyer's  weed,  turme- 
ric, or  Dutch  pink.  Green  may  be  produced  by  mixing 
the  requisite  portion  of  blue  with  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Scarlet. — Silk  cannot  be  dyed  a  full  scarlet ;  but  a 
color  approaching  it  maybe  given  to  silk  by  first  dyeing 
it  in  crimson,  then  dyeing  it  with  carthamus,  and,  lastly, 
yellow  without  heat. 

Black. — Logwood  and  green  copperas  are  commonly 
used ;  but  the  color  is  improved  by  first  boiling  the 
article  in  a  decoction  of  galls  and  alderbark.  If  pre- 
viously dyed  blue  or  brown,  by  means  of  walnut-peels, 
it  will  be  still  better. 

To  Destroy  Flies. — Pour  a  little  simple  oxymel 
(an  article  to  be  obtained  at  the  druggists)  into  a  com- 
mon tumbler  glass,  and  place  in  the  glass  a  piece  of 
cap  paper,  made  into  the  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
funnel,  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  to  admit  the  flies. 
Attracted  by  the  smell,  they  readily  enter  the  trap  in 
swarms,  and  by  the  thousa  ids  soon  collected  prove  that 
they  have  not  the  wit  or  the  disposition  to  return. 

Glass. — Glass  should  be  washed  in  cold  water,  which 
gives  a  brighter  and  clearer  appearance  to  it  than  when 
washed  in  warm  water. 
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Freezing  mixture. — Mix  ball  an  ounce  of  gnow  with 
two  drachma  of  diluted  nitric  acid.    If  th 
be  at  32J  it  will  (all  to — 80**,  bi  irerthanfn 

>int  of  wal 

Gilding  ivory. — Put  the  ivory  you  intend  to  gild  i 
a  solution  of  copperas,  and  then  a  solution  of  nitio- 
muriate  of  gold;  on  withdrawing  it  from  the  latter,  it 
will  be  beautifully  gilded. 

Fusible  metal.—!.  Melt  together  one  part  of  lead,  one 
of  tin,  and  two  of  bismuth.  The  alloy  will  welt  at  170°. 
This  alloy  was  discovered  by  Darcet. 

2.  Take  of  tin  tlnee  ounces,  lead  five  ounces,  bismuth 
eight  ounces,  melt  them  together  and  mould  the  alloy 
into  bars.  This  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  on 
paper  over  a  candle;  or  if  made  into  spoons  I 
silversmith,  they  will  melt  on  being  put  into  very  hot 
tea.    This  was  discovered  by  Newton. 

Experiment  with  gold  leaf.— Pout  nitric  acid  into  a 
wineglass,  and  hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic  acid)  into 
a  similar  one,  and  lay  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  on  the  surface 
of  each  liquid.  No  action  will  take  place;  but  on 
mixing  the  two  acids,  both  pieces  of  gold  leaf  will  be 
dissolved. 

To  inflate  a  bladder  without  air.— Put  a  teaspoonful 
of  ether  into  a  moistened  bladder,  the  neck  of  which  tie 
up  tightly ;  pour  hot  water  upon  the  bladder,  and  the 
ether  by  expanding  will  fill  it  out. 

More  than  full. — Fill  a  glass  to  the  brim  with  water, 
and  you  may  add  to  it  spirits  of  wine  without  causing 
the  water  to  overflow,  as  the  spirits  will  enter  into  the 
pores  of  the  water. 

The  water-proof  sieve. — Fill  a  very  fine  wire-gauze 
sieve  with  water,  and  it  will  not  run  through  the 
interstices,  but  be  retained  among  them  by  capillary 
attraction. 

Experiment  on  change  of  temperature. — 1.  Take  a 
small  phial  about  half  full  of  cold  water,  grasp  it  gently 
in  the  left  hand,  and  from  another  phial  pour  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  very  gradually  into  the  water.  A  strong, 
sensation  of  heat  will  instantly  be  perceived.  Thi3,  by 
continued  addition  of  the  acid,  may  be  increased  to 
many  degrees  of  boiling  water. 

2.  Take  a  small  phial  in  one  hand,  containing  some 
pulverized  sal-ammoniac ;  pour  a  small  quantity  of 
water  upon  it  and  shake  the  mixture.  In  this  instance, 
sensation  of  cold  will  immediately  be  felt. 

Chemical  anomaly. — Fill  a  thermometer  tube  with 
cold  water,  at  about  thirty-two  degrees,  and  immerse 
it  in  a  vessel  of  water.  In  this  case  the  water  in  the 
tube  will  contract  in  volume  till  it  arrives  at  about 
forty-two  degrees;  when  it  will  appear  for  a  time  nearly 
stationary.  If  the  heat  be  now  continued,  the  effect 
will  be  reversed,  for  the  water  in  the  tube  will  expan.l 
as  its  temperature  is  increased.  This  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  a  chemical  anomaly. 

Phosphorescent  fish. — Place  a  very  stale  fish  in  a  dark 
room ;  it  will  give  out  a  strong  light,  because  of  the 
numerous  animalculae  whose  growth  the  putrefaction 
has  promoted.  Potatoes  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  will 
emit  a  similar  light. 

Vitrification  of  metals. — Take  a  little  red  lead,  expose 
it  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  crucible,  and  pour  it  out  when 
melted.  The  result  will  be  metallic  glass,  and  will 
furnish  an  example  of  vitrification  of  metals. 
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RACHEL  AND  HER  FIRST  TRAGEDY. 

There  is  something  in  French  tragedy,  of  thegenuine 
classic  standard,  which  is  peculiarly  alien,  and  almost 
repulsive  to  the  taste  of  an  English  or  American  reader. 
In  the  first  place,  the  measure  of  the  verse  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  follow;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  rhyme  renders 
it  at  once  monotonous  and  unnatural.  The  characters 
and  incidents  are  generally  few  in  comparison  with  the 
multitude  which  give  life  and  movement  to  most  Eng- 
lish plays.  The  notion  of  half  a  dozen  individuals  con- 
spiring, denouncing,  making  love,  and  quarrelling  in  a 
6eries  of  declamatory  couplets,  through  five  mortal  acts, 
is  really  too  much  for  ordinary  patience.  Probably  there 
is  no  department  of  French  literature  with  which  our 
students  are  less  familiar  than  they  are  with  its  regular 
tragio  drama.  Two  or  three  of  the  most  famous  pro- 
ductions of  Corneille  and  Racine  are  commonly  perused 
at  the  commencement  of  their  studies,  more  as  a  task 
than  a  pleasure ;  and  this  branch  of  reading  is  then 
dismissed  altogether.  How  many  of  our  best  scholars 
have  read  "  Lea  Horaces,"  "  Polyeucle,"  or  "Andro- 
raaquel" 

To  all  such  persons — indeed,  to  all  who  have  never 
before  seen  a  French  tragedy  performed — the  acting  of 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  will  be  a  new  revelation.  It  is 
not  the  least  evidence  of  her  surprising  dramatic  talent 
that  she  overcomes,  seemingly  with  hardly  an  effort,  the 
chief  disadvantage  of  this  species  of  drama;  the  specta- 
tors forget  that  she  is  speaking  in  rhyme.  The  decla- 
matory singing  tone,  in  which  most  French  performers 
recite  their  parts  in  such  plays,  is  never  heard  in 
Rachel's  enunciation.  The  fetters  of  verse  seem  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  fire  of  her  passionate  energy;  the  mea- 
sured couplets  are  broken  up  into  brief  sentences,  which 
seem  the  natural  utterances  of  affection,  grief,  fury,  de- 
spair, or  whatever  emotion  at  the  instant  inspires  the 
speaker.  In  her  performances,  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
even  Molicre,  in  his  rhyming  comedies,  display  beauties 
which  were  never  before  suspected,  because  enveloped 
and  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  the  meshes  of  a  cumbrous 
metre  and  monotonous  rhyme;  the  genius  of  those  illus- 
trious writers  was  never  before  so  highly  and  generally 
appreciated,  even  in  France,  as  it  has  been  since  Rachel 
became  the  interpreter  of  their  works  to  the  public. 

The  drama  in  which  this  renowned  actress  made  her  first 
a; .[France  on  the  stage  was  that  tragedy  of  Corneille  to 
which  the  author  gave  the  name  of  "  Horatius"  (Horace), 
though  managers,  critics,  and  the  public  have  persisted  in 
styling  it "  The  Horatii"  (Les  Hon  ces), no  doubt  to  avoid 
any  confusion  which  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  imper- 
fectly informed  readers  of  theatrical  placards,  between 
the  Roman  champion  of  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  the  more  celebrated,  though  very  untragic  poet  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus ;  usage  seems  to  have  consecrated 
this  change  of  name,  to  which  we  shall,  therefore,  con- 
form in  our  brief  remarks  upon  this  drama. 

Pierre  Corneille,  who  has  been  styled  "  The  Creator 
of  French  Tragedy,"  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1606,  and 
died  in  Pari3  in  1684;  he  holds,  in  the  history  of  the 
French  stage,  a  place  similar  to  that  which  belongs  to 


Shnkspeare  in  the  English.  If  his  powers  were  lefa 
varied,  and  their  scope  perhajis  Rumeuhat  less  c 
sive,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  his  es|  ccial  sphere,  ho 
evinced  a  mastery  of  human  passion,  and  a  power  I  f 
delineating  certain  classes  of  characters,  which  have 
never  been  surpassed ;  this  strength  lay  peculiarly  in 
the  representations  of  strong  emotions,  exalted  senti- 
ments, lofty  and  decided  characters.  When  his  i*rson- 
ages  merely  converse  or  reason,  as  they  are  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  the  scene  is  often  tedious;  when 
passion  is  aroused,  and  speaks  in  earnest  appeals,  vivid 
narrative,  or  fierce  denunciation,  he  becomes  aff' * 
or  sublime  in  the  highest  degree.  Like  his  great  English 
predecessor,  he  is  irregular  and  unequal;  some  of  hia 
productions  delight  the  critical  reader,  and  charm  a 
popular  audience,  while  others  are  now  never  acted, 
and  rarely  read.  Even  in  his  best  plays,  there  am 
passages,  which  are  felt,  in  the  perusal,  to  be  tame  and 
tasteless,  and  which  stage-managers  are  accustomed 
unceremoniously  to  excise,  while  other  portions  lift  their 
author  to  the  level  of  .Sschylus,  Shakspeare,  and  Cal- 
deron.  In  the  play  of  "  Les  Horaces,"  the  merits  and 
the  defects  of  the  dramatist  are  perhaps  more  conspicu- 
ously contrasted  than  in  any  other. 

The  event  on  which  this  tragedy  is  founded  is  known 
to  every  one  who  has  read  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
whether  in  the  glowing  pages  of  Livy,  or  in  the  com- 
monest school  abridgment.  Rome  and  Alba  were  at 
war  ;  their  armies  were  about  to  join  battle,  when  the 
Alban  leader,  anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood, 
suggested  another  method  of  deciding  the  quarrel. 
Three  champions  were  chosen  on  either  side,  whose 
fate  was  to  determine  that  of  their  respective  oitiea. 
The  Romans  chose  three  brothers,  renowned  in  aims, 
the  Horatii  ;  the  Albans  named,  in  like  manner,  the 
three  Curatii.  They  fought  in  the  space  between  tie 
hostile  camps.  After  a  furious  conflict,  two  of  the 
Romans  fell  dead  ;  the  three  Albans  remained  alive, 
but  wounded,  while  the  surviving  Horatius  was  unhurt. 
A  stratagem  for  separating  his  three  enemies  occurred 
to  him  ;  he  betook  himself  to  flight,  and  they  pursued  at 
different  degrees  of  speed,  according  to  their  strength. 
Suddenly  turning  upon  them,  he  slew  them,  one  after 
another,  as  they  came  up.  Returning  home  in  triumph, 
he  was  met  near  the  gate  of  the  city  by  his  sister,  who 
was  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curatii ;  seeing  on  her  bro- 
ther's shoulder  the  spoils  of  her  slain  lover,  she  burst 
forth  into  loud  lamentations  and  reproaches.  Her  bro- 
ther, transported  with  rage,  drew  his  sword  and  plunged 
it  into  her  bosom,  exclaiming:  "Begone  to  thy  betrothed, 
with  thy  unseasonable  love,  since  thou  couldst  forget 
what  is  due  to  the  memory  of  thy  deceased  brothers,  to 
him  who  still  survives,  and  to  thy  native  country  !  So 
perish  every  daughter  of  Rome  that  shall  mourn  for  ita 
enemy  !" 

The  dreadful  deed  excited  horror  throughout  the  city. 
Horatius  was  brought  to  trial;  but  the  prayers  of  his 
aged  father,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  great  service 
he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  procured  his  pardon. 

So  far  Livy.  It  is  apparent  that  in  this  "simp> 
event,"  as   La   Horace  the  French  critic,  styles  i*.  or 
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rattier  in  these  two  events  of  the  combat  between  the 
champions,  and  the  murder  of  a  sister,  there  are  but 
iterials  for  a  drama  ;  and,  accordingly,  nothing 
in  the  works  of  Corneille  has  excited  more  admiration 
than  the  manner  La  which,  without  materially  departing 
from  the  original  story,  he  manages  to  vary  the  situa- 
tions, and  prolong  the  interest  of  the  tragedy.  He  intro- 
duces but  two  new  characters — Sabina,  a  sister  of  the 
Curatii,  married  to  one  of  the  Horatn,  and  Valerius,  a 
Roman  knight,  in  love  with  Camilla;  neither  of  these 
pails  is  of  much  importance.  The  interest  is  kept  up 
■  ly  by  ttie  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  triumph 
and  despair,  in  the  minds  of  the  chief  personages  of  the 
drama. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  combat  of  the  cham- 
pions is  not  exhibited  on  the  stage ;  such  an  exhibition 
would  be  deemed  intolerable  in  a  French  theatre.  The 
Buoeessive  tidings  from  the  lists,  as  they  are  brought  to 
the  friends  of  the  combatants,  keep  alive  their  anxieties 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  audience.  At  one  time,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  two  armies,  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  a  deadly  combat  between  youths  so  nearly  allied,  will 
insist  upon  other  champions ;  then  it  is  announced  that 
the  gods  have  been  consulted,  and  have  required  the 
conflict  to  go  on.  Next,  word  is  brought  of  the  death  of 
the  two  Horatii,  and  the  flight  of  the  third,  with  the 
probable  humiliation  of  Rome;  and,  while  the  mingled 
emotions  which  the  intelligence  excites  are  not  yet  fully 
ittered  by  the  anxious  listeners,  they  hear  of  the  sudden 
change  of  fortune,  the  slaughter  of  the  three  Curatii, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  champion.  "  Nothing," 
says  Fontenelle,  the  nephew  and  eulogist  of  Corneille, 
"  is  more  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which  this 
action  is  carried  on ;  we  shall  find  no  original  for  it 
among  the  ancients,  and  no  copy  of  it  among  the 
moderns." 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  all  the  genius  and 
art  of  the  author  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  poverty 
of  incident  so  far  that  some  of  the  scenes  are  not  felt  to 
drag  rather  heavily.  These,  however,  are  a  good  deal 
curtailed  in  the  acted  drama;  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth 
act,  comprising  the  trial  of  the  surviving  Horatius  for 
the  murder  of  his  sister,  is  at  the  present  day  commonly 
omitted  in  the  representation.  The  admirers  of  the 
great  French  dramatist  have  remonstrated  in  vain 
against  this  retrenchment,  which  the  players  persist  in, 
and  the  public  seems  willing  enough  to  sanction;  in 
fact,  it  is  felt  that  the  interest  of  the  play  culminates  in 
the  passionate  colloquy  of  Camilla  and  her  brother,  and 
the  terrible  crime  which  closes  it.  After  such  a  climax 
of  fierce  excitement,  the  long-drawn  pleadings,  as  Cor- 
neille himself  terms  them,  in  the  last  act,  are  felt  to  be 
merely  superfluous  and  tiresome. 

There  are  several  passages  in  this  fine  tragedy  espe- 
cially reuarkable  for  their  sublimity  or  their  pathos ; 
of  these,  however,  only  one  belongs  to  the  part  cf  Ca- 
milla, which  is  comparatively  unimportant  until  we 
reach  the  great  scene  to  which  it  owes  nearly  all  its 
celebrity.  In  the  first  three  acts,  Camilla  is  a  subordi- 
nate personage  even  to  Sabina,  and  her  part  is  limited 
to  the  expression  of  the  various  sentiments  of  love,  hope, 
alarm,  and  anxiety  which  the  events  of  the  drama 
awaken  ;  but  in  her  frenzy  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  her 
betrothed  she  becomes  at  once  sublime  and  terrible,  a 
Pythoness  inspired  by  the  Furies.  It  is  in  such  passages 
as  these  that  the  author  vindicates  his  title  of  "  the  great 
Corneille,"  and  his  claim  to  an  equal  rank  with  the 
most  illustrious  dramatists  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 


A  French  annotator  observes  :  "  The  imprecation  of 
Camilla  has  always  been  deemed  the  finest  passage  of 
the  kind  in  any  drama;  and  the  gem  a  I      'eille 

shows  itself  here  in  all  its  vigor.    If  Camilla's  pai 
b  ul  less  of  violence,  the  ferocity  of  Horatius  would  be 
too  revolting  ;  it  was  necessary  to  represent  this  act  of 
barbarity,  which  history  had  consecrated,  and  Corneille 
had  no  other  means  of  rendering  it  supportable." 

Our  only  extract  from  this  tragedy  will  be  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  this  scene,  for  which  alone  the  play 
is  now  acted.  Horatius,  astonished  and  indignant  at 
the  outburst  of  grief,  and  the  furious  b  with 

which  his  triumphant  return  is  greeted  by  his  sister, 
exclaims — 

"  Oh,  heavens  I    Who  ever  saw  a  rage  like  this  ? 

Think'st  thou  such  outrage  has  no  sting  for  me  I 

That  I  can  bear  such  stain  upon  my  race  1 

Love,  love  this  death  which  brings  us  glorious  fortune ; 

And  ponder  less  on  one  mini's  memory, 

And  more  on  what  by  birth  thou  ow'st  to  Rome." 

Camille,  wrought  up  to  frenzy  by  this  address,  retorts 
by  a  terrific  imprecation,  not  merely  upon  her  brother, 
but  upon  the  city  which  he  would  have  her  prefer  to  the 
memory  of  her  lover ;  we  quote  the  original  text : — 
"  Rome,  Punique  objet  de  mon  ressentiment! 
Rome,  a  qui  vient  ton  bras  d'immoler  mon  amaut ! 
Rome,  qui  t'a  vu  naitre,  et  que  ton  cceur  adoie ! 
Rome,  enfin  que  je  hais  parcequ'elle  t'honore  ! 
Puissent  tous  ses  voisins,  ensembles  conjures, 
Saper  ses  fondements,  encor  mal  assures! 
Et,  si  ce  n'est  assez  de  toule  l'ltalie, 
Que  l'Orient  centre  elle  a  l'Occident  s'allie ; 
Que  cent  peuples  unis  des  bouts  de  l'univers 
Passent  pour  la  di'truire  et  les  monts  et  les  mers ! 
Qu'elle  mOme  sur  elle  soi  renverse  ses  murailles, 
Et  de  ses  propres  mains  dtchire  ses  entrailles  ! 
Que  le  couvroux  du  ciel,  allumo  par  mes  vceux, 
v  Fasse  pleuvoir  sur  elle  un  deluge  de  feux  I 
Puisse-je  de  mes  yeux  y  voir  tomber  ce  foudre, 
Voir  ses  maisons  en  cendre,  et  tes  lauriers  en  poudre, 
Voir  le  dernier  Romain  il  son  dernier  souper, 
Moi  seule  en  etre  cause,  et  mourir  de  plaisir  1" 

Of  which  the  sense,  though  not  the  poetic  fire,  may  be 
thus  rendered  in  English  : — 

"  Rome,  the  sole  object  of  my  just  abhorrence  ! 

Rome,  for  whose  sake  thy  sword  hath  pierced  my  lover ! 

Rome,  which  hath  seen  thee  born,  which  thou  adorest ! 

Rome,  which  I  hate  because  she  honors  thee ! 

May  all  the  neighboring  states,  conspired  together, 

Sap  her  foundations,  still  but  ill  assured  1 

And,  if  all  Italy  be  not  enough, 

May  East  and  West  ally  themselves  together; 

A  hundred  nations,  from  the  ends  of  earth, 

Cross  seas  and  mountains  only  to  destroy  her ! 

May  she  upon  herself  pull  down  her  walls, 

And  with  her  own  mad  hands  her  entrails  tear! 

May  Heaven's  just  wrath,  enkindled  by  my  prayers, 

Pour  down  a  fiery  deluge  on  her  head  I 

May  these  eyes  see  the  bolts  descend  upon  her, 

See  all  her  roofs  laid  low,  thy  laurels  dust, 

See  the  last  Roman  breathe  out  his  last  sigh, 

Myself  to  be  the  cause,  and  die  for  joy  !" 

Horatius,  infuriated  by  these  maledictions,  draws  his 
sword,  and  (the  laws  of  dramatic  propriety  in  France 
not  allowing  of  a  murder  on  the  scene)  pursues  his  ter 
rifled  sister  across  the  stage,  exclaiming — 
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"  It  is  too  much  !     Reason  can  bear  no  more  ; 

n  to  the  shades,  and  mourn  thy  lover  there  !" 

milla,  behind  the  scenes,  is  heard  to  shriek  :  "  Ah, 
■  r!"and  Horatius  reappears,  with  bloody  sword, 
exclaiming — 

"  So  ever  perish  by  a  sudden  stroke 
Who  dare  to  weep  an  enemy  of  Home  !" 

The  part  of  Camilla  is  one  which  is  frequently  selected 
by  French  actresses  of  tragedy  in  making  their  first 
appearance  on  the  Parisian  stage.  The  earlier  scenes 
n  nire  but  little  effort;  the  actress  has  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  theatre,  and  the  audience  are  gradu- 
ally familiarized  with  the  new  performer.  The  power 
of  a  thrilling  tone,  an  expressive  movement,  makes  it- 
self occasionally  felt ;  audience  and  performer  are  thus 
gradually  prepared  for  the  grand  scene  of  the  fourth  act. 
If  the  actress  can  then  raise  herself  to  the  height  which 
the  occasion  requires,  she  cannot  fail  to  "  take  the  house 
by  storm,"  and  achieve  a  splendid  success;  if,  on  the 
ot  hex  ha  nd,  she  proves  to  be  merely  a  mediocre  declaimer, 
her  failure,  though  decided,  is  not  so  humiliating  to  her- 
self as  if  it  had  extended  through  several  acts,  each 
11  ,  uring  the  exhibition  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a 
dramatic  artist. 

These  reasons  no  doubt  influenced  Rachel  or  her 
advisers  in  selecting  this  part  of  Camilla  for  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Theatre  Franeais;  this  took  place  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1838,  when  Rachel,  according  to  her 
biographer,  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  same 
writer  thus  refers  to  the  sensation  produced  upon  the 
sm  ill  number  of  spectators  (not  exceeding  two  hundred) 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  d  but  of  the  young 
and  unknown  actress  :  "  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
describe  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  those  who 
were  there.  When  Camille,  in  the  great  scene  of  the 
fourth  act,  hurls  her  terrible  imprecations  on  Rome, 
Rachel  seemed  to  grow  upon  their  eyes  in  the  fearful 
reality  with  which  she  invested  the  part ;  a  perfect  pa- 
roxysm of  applause  rang  through  the  theatre.  It  seemed 
to  the  public,  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  mighty 
verse  of  the  father  of  the  French  stage,  that  they  then 
understood  and  realized  its  power  for  the  first  time ;  all 
felt  that  a  young  and  powerful  genius  had  revealed 
herself,  whose  intellect,  inspired  by  the  older  dramatic 
poets  of  France,  should  revive  their  glory,  while  she 
would  identify  her  own  name  with  the  memory  of 
theirs." 

HARPER  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  FEMALE 

EMPLOYMENT. 

About  two  years  ago,  the  large  book  establishment 
of  the  Harpers,  in  New  York,  was  burned  down,  utterly 
destroyed,  as  all  our  readers  must  have  heard  ;  hut  they 
may  not  know  what  we  are  sure  they  will  rejoice  to  hear, 
that  a  new  establishment  has  arisen  on  the  ruins,  a 
vast  palace-like  structure,  far  surpassing  anything  of 
the  kind  in  our  country;  and  we  were  assured  that 
nothing  equalling  this  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Who- 
ever desires  to  know  "  all  about"  this  wonderful  esta- 
blishment, which  covers  half  an  acre  of  ground,  is  seven 
stories  in  height,  built  almost  entirely  of  brick  and  iron, 
and  filled  with  books,  or  the  materials  and  apparatus 
for  making  books,  can  find  full  information  in  a  work* 
named  below.  It  requires  a  volume  to  describe  such  an 
establishment  properly;  and  Mr.  Abbott  has  given  a 

*  Harper's  Story  Books.  No.  10.  Harper  Establish- 
ment.    By  Jacob  Abbott,  p.  160. 


very  enteitaining  as  well  as  instructive  book  on  the 
subject  ;  but  there  is  one  noble  feature  in  this  great 
cnlt  rprine  to  which  we  must  refer. 

It  is  a  very  common  subject  of  complaint,  and  one 
not  altogether  unfounded,  that  the  present  arrangements 
of  society  afford  so  few  employments  for  women ;  it  is 
.  d  thai  they  are  almost  entirely  shut  up 
to  the  needle  and  domestic  service.  A  visit  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brother  convinced  us 
that  there  are  modes  of  employment  for  you: 
comparing  favorably  with  the  various  mechanical  occu- 
pations followed  by  the  stronger  sex,  while  a  glance  at 
the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  employees  would 
convince  any  observer  that  these  occupations  involve 
no  sacrifice  of  delicacy  or  self-respect ;  we  were,  there- 
fore, induced  to  collect  a  few  statistics  in  regard  to 
female  labor  in  this  establishment. 

In  the  press-room,  we  found  that  employment  was 
given  to  twenty-two  girls;  their  work  is  performed 
standing,  and  consists  in  placing  the  sheets  of  paper 
upon  the  presses  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  reached  by 
the  machinery  of  the  press.  All  the  heavy  work,  and 
that  involving  contact  with  the  ink  and  machinery, 
is  performed  by  men,  of  whom  about  an  equal  number 
are  engaged  in  this  room. 

In  the  folding-room,  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
girls  are  employed,  and  no  men.  The  employment  is 
sedentary,  but  is  perfectly  neat  and  wholesome,  and  is 
in  nowise  as  tiresome  as  the  labor  of  the  needle;  in 
fact,  there  is  hardly  a  mechanical  employment  performed 
by  men  which,  for  its  own  sake,  would  be  as  desirable. 

In  the  sewing-room,  eighty  girls  are  employed ;  the 
labor  of  sewing  books  is  far  less  confining  to  the  body 
and  trying  to  the  eyes  than  any  other  manner  of  using 
the  "  feminine  implement,"  the  needle. 

The  gilding-room  gives  employment  to  thirteen  girls  ; 
and  the  work  is  free  from  all  unpleasant  accompani- 
ments. 

Here,  then,  in  this  one  establishment,  employment  is 
given  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  young  women,  most 
of  whom  had  that  quiet,  ladylike  manner  which  showed 
they  had  been  well  brought  up  and  educated.  Some,  we 
understood,  are  daughters  of  clergymen;  and  the  as- 
semblage was  remarkable  for  beauty  and  for  propriety 
of  dress.  With  the  exception  of  twenty-two,  all  are 
employed  in  apartments  wholly  by  themselves.  These 
rooms  are,  without  exception,  large,  lofty,  perfectly  warm 
and  lighted,  and  admirably  ventilated ;  they  are  kept 
very  clean,  and  are  amply'provided  with  dressing-rooms, 
closets,  and  retiring-rooms.  Few  of  the  better  class  of 
school-rooms  present  as  attractive  an  appearance. 

They  are  paid  wholly  by  the  piece  for  their  work  ; 
their  earnings,  of  course,  vary  in  proportion  to  their 
skill  and  dexterity.  They  will  average,  taking  one  with 
another,  five  dollars  a  w-eek  for  nine  hours  labor  a  day. 

THE   LADIES'  MOUNT  VERNON  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  object  of  the  ladies — to 
raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  home  estate  of  Wash- 
ington, thereby  securing  to  the  people  of  America  free 
access  to  the  sacred  places  where  the  greatest  hero  of 
humanity  lived,  died,  and  was  buried ;  his  home  and  his 
grave  are  to  be  made  the  perpetual  possession  of  the 
women  of  America.  We  require  $200,000;  about  one- 
third  of  Ihis  sum  is  already  paid  or  pledged. 

The  editors  of  the  "  Lady's  Book"  are  agents  of  the 
Central  Committee.  All  contributions  sent  the  editors 
will  be  acknowledged  in  the  "  Book,"  with  name  and 
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plaoe  of  residence  of  the  contributor,  unless  such  pub- 
licity is  declined. 

The  payment  of  one  dollar  constitutes  ft  member  of 
the  association  ;  larger  sums  are  entered  as  donations. 
Gentlemen  are  requested  to  become  donors: — 

Names.  Residence.       Contrid. 

Mrs.  Susan  N.  Anderson,  Wilmington,  Del.  $1 

Miss  E.  G.  Cockcroft,*  Beaufort,  S.  C.  $1 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $1 

Miw  Helen  Phelps,  "           "  $1 

A  Friend,  "          "  $1 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Godey,  "           "  $1 

Females— Is  the  Term  Proper  to  Designate 
Women  1 — Doctor  Johnson  thus  defines  female:  "A 
she;  one  of  the  sex  which  brings  young."  Where  used 
to  discriminate  between  the  sexes,  the  word  female  is 
an  adjective. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  term  when  used,  necessarily, 
as  an  adjective;  but  many,  indeed  most  writers  em- 
ploy the  word  as  a  noun,  which,  when  applied  to  woman, 
is  improper,  and  sounds  unpleasantly,  as  referring  to 
an  animal.  To  illustrate:  almost  every  newspaper  we 
open,  or  book  we  read,  will  have  sentences  like  these : 
"  A  man  and  two  females  were  seen,  &c,"  "A  gentle- 
man was  walking  with  a  female  companion,"  "  The 
females  were  much  alarmed,"  "A  female  child,"  &c. 
Now  why,  in  this  age  of  philological  research,  is  such  a 
style  of  writing  tolerated  1  Why  is  the  adjective,  which 
applies  to  all  female  animals,  used  as  the  noun  designat- 
ing woman  1  It  is  inelegant,  as  well  as  absurd.  Ex- 
pressed correctly,  thus :  "  A  man  and  two  women,"  &c, 
"  A  gentleman  and  a  lady,"  "  The  women  were  alarmed," 
"  A  little  girl,"  who  does  not  see  and  feel  that  these  last 
sentences  are  in  better  taste,  more  correct  in  language, 
and  more  definite  in  meaning!  We  call  on  our  sex,  on 
women  to  use  pen  and  voice  to  correct  the  error  of  lan- 
guage which  degrades  them  by  the  animal  epithet  only. 
The  beautiful  appellatioi,  woman,  was  given  by  the  first 
man  to  distinguish  the  sexes.  Surely,  the  men  of  Ame- 
rica will  not  be  loth  to  recognize  and  restore  the  true 
title  of  those  who  are  the  guardians  of  home  and  its 
happiness : — 

"  The  world  was  sad  ;  the  garden  was  a  wild, 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sighed  till  woman  smiled  !" 

A  Lady-Postmaster. — Miss  Harriet  S.  Russell 
has  been  appointed  postmaster  at  Great  Falls,  N.  H., 
in  place  of  Honorable  Richard  Russell,  deceased.  Miss 
Russell  had  had  the  charge  of  the  office  during  the  time 
her  father  held  the  appointment,  and  proved  herself 
faithful  and  efficient  in  discharging  its  duties. 

*  We  take  the  liberty,  which  we  trust  Miss  Cockcroft 
will  excuse,  to  give  the  following  extract  from  her  let- 
ter; the  sentiment  of  patriotism  is  beautifully  expressed. 
—Editors. 

"  The  remaining  one  dollar  is  a  contribution  to  the 
Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Association.  I  consider  it  ft 
oall  so  sacred,  and  a  privilege  so  delightful,  that  I  think 
it  must  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  every  truly  American 
soul;  and,  though  the  amount  required  may  seem  large, 
yet  by  the  liberality  of  American  hearts  it  may  dwin- 
dle into  insignificance,  and  Mount  Vernon  may  ever  re- 
main a  monument  of  the  patriotic  feeling  of  our  women, 
and  their  love  and  reverence  for  the  great  Washington, 
the  beloved  father  of  our  free  and  happy  country." 


Schools  and  Colleges  fob  »u  GWA — 

These  places  ul  education  are  rapidly  multiplying.  We 
have  before  us  such  a  large  number  of  "reports,"  "  cir- 
culars," etc.,  that  we  despair  of  giving  a  notion  of  their 
contents  this  month ;  but  in  our  next  number  we  will 
endeavor  to  do  the  cause  justice.  It  is  a  great  bu! 
and  every  year  brings  forward  new  friends,  men  of  high 
station  and  great  learning,  to  the  support  of  a  libera] 
education  for  the  female  Bex  (here  the  I  !e  is 

proper;  animals  are  not  educated).  We  will  name  two 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  informing  our  Southern  and 
Western  friends,  who  have  requested  information. 

We  can  commend  the  "  Young  Ladies'  Seminary," 
254  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Miss  Helen  Phelps 
principal,  as  a  place  of  thorough  education,  where  pupils 
from  girlhood  to  womanhood  will  be  taught  and  cared 
for  as  in  a  well-ordered,  pious  home. 

"Mrs.  Comegys'  Family  Boarding-School  for  Young 
Ladies,"  No.  15  East  31st  Street,  New  York,  is  intended, 
in  the  language  of  the  circular,  "  to  give  every  opportu- 
nity for  the  acquisition  of  a  useful  and  elegant  educa- 
tion ;"  this  institution  deserves  a  wide  patronage. 

As  round  the  dial  through  the  day 
The  shadow  travels  with  the  sun, 

The  shade  of  care  across  our  way 
Pursues  its  course  till  ours  is  run. 

A  Word  with  our  Correspondents. — We  shall 
not  be  able  to  examine  all  the  MSS.  sent  us  last 
month  (August;  remember  we  write  this  notice  Septem- 
ber 12th  for  the  November  number).  Our  drawer  is  so 
crowded  that  we  almost  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  patience  and  industry  must  finally  triumph, 
so  our  friends  must  practice  the  first,  and  we  will  exer- 
cise the  last,  till  the  victory  is  won.  Now  we  report  on 
the  following  as  accepted :  "  Oresmus"— "  Faded  Flow- 
ers"—" Little  Gerty"— "  Labor"—"  My  Lily"—"  I  have 
no  mother  now" — "  Enigma"—"  Enigma  from  the  Ger- 
man"—"The  Prisoner"— "  To  Miss  Adelaide  T.  Terry" 
—"An  Indian  Tale"—"  My  Child's  Name"—"  One  of 
Life's  Mysteries"—"  Suffer  them  to  come"—"  To  an 
Evergreen"— and  "  The  Island  in  the  South." 

The  following  are  not  needed.  We  hope  the  authors 
have  kept  copies,  as  it  is  both  troublesome  to  us  and 
expensive  to  them  to  return  manuscripts;  and  they 
must  not  ask  us  to  give  our  opinion  about  articles  sent; 
we  have  no  time.  They  will  find  them  either  accepted 
or  rejected  under  the  above  head.  Wre  cannot  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  poetry:  "To  Athenais"— 
"Mary"  (we  should  be  glad  to  oblige  the  writer,  but 
we  have  no  room,  and  no  need  of  the  articles  alluded 
to)— "The  Flower-Girl"—"  We  miss  thee  at  home"— 
"  November"—"  The  Mormon  Wife"—"  To  my  Sister" 
— "  Lillian  of  Loch  Lane"—"  I  love  to  wander,"  &c.— 
"  The  Young  Seamstress"— ("  Light  of  the  Rising  Sun" 
is  not  silly,  but  rather  a  spirited,  though  imperfect  pro- 
duction. We  cannot  counsel  the  author  to  go  on  in  his 
poetic  career,  as  we  have  no  room  to  spare  him ;  but 
he  may  be  more  fortunate  with  other  editors) — "  The 
Betrayed"—"  Poetry"—"  The  Wreath  of  Bluebells"— 
"  The  College  Student"—"  I  love  to  hear  my  mother 
sing"—"  a  Thunder-Storm  at  Night"  (we  have  noroom) 
— "  Peace"—"  Departed  Joys"—"  The  Wooing  of  Lily 
Dale"—"  The  Mission  of  Death"—"  Manners  versus 
Money"—"  The  Mistake"— and  "  Never  too  late." 
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Cittrartj    Notices. 

Books  by  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  offer  our  services  to  procure  tor  our 
subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  tnat  we  notice. 
Information  touching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

To  Publishers. — Those  who  wish  publicity  given  to 
their  Christmas  books  had  better  Bend  lliem  to  us  as 
soon  as  they  see  this  notice.  We  intend  to  devote  a 
department  in  the  December  number  especially  to  gift- 
books. 

From  E.  H.  Butler  &.  Co.,  Philadelphia  :— 
THE  POETRY  AND  MYSTERY  OF  DREAMS.  By 
Charles  G.  Leland.  Although  we  are  fully  of  Solomon's 
opinion  that  "dreams  come  through  a  multitude  of 
business,"  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is 
now  and  then  one  of  unusual  significance;  and  there 
are  some  persons  who  seem  gifted  with  unusual  powers 
in  tnat  way,  and  in  their  visions  of  the  night  become 
conscious  of  the  clouds  or  sunshine  through  which  their 
future  path  is  to  lead  them,  or  those  linked  with  them  in 
their  life"s  journey ;  and,  almost  unacknowledged  by  all, 
dreams  have  a  power  of  giving  encouragement  or  causing 
fear  that  makes  them  not  unworthy  of  being  marshalled, 
and  interpreted,  and  embellished  with  the  poet's  sweet 
imaginings.  The  volume  is  graceful  and  fantastic  as 
are  the  tilings  of  which  it  treats;  the  poetry  is  well- 
selected,  light  and  hopeful,  dark  and  gloomy,  or  solemn, 
to  suit  the  mystery  hidden  in  the  wayward  fancies  of 
the  night. 

The  interpretations  are  those  to  which  we  are  all  in 
some  measure  familiar,  the  same  that  old  nurses,  "  wise 
above  what  is  written,"  impressed,  with  sage,  oracular 
looks,  on  our  reverent,  childish  minds;  and  the  author 
has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  remark  how  strange  a 
similarity  runs  through  the  human  mind  through  many 
varieties  of  race  and  culture.  Especially  do  we  see  the 
close  brotherhood  that  links  ours  with  the  German  mind ; 
for  when,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  a  maiden  comes 
to  -the  breakfast-table,  and  tells,  with  a  countenance 
half-shy,  half-pleased,  that  she  dreamed  last  night  of  a 
marriage-feast,  then  does  the  German  wife  shake  her 
head;  even  as  we  should  do  here,  and  6peaks  of  mis- 
fortune and  death  that  are  foreboded  in  such  a  warning. 
The  translations  from  the  German  poets  are,  many  of 
them,  original,  spirited,  and  excellent. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  INSANITY.  This 
work  is  edited  by  the  oificers  of  the  New  Y"ork  State 
Lunatic  Asylum.  The  July  number  contains  an  inte- 
resting article  on  the  insanity  of  King  George  III.,  by 
Dr.  Ray,  of  Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 

From  PARRY  &  McMillan,  Philadelphia  :— 
EVENINGS  WITH  THE  PROPHETS.  A  Series  of 
Memoirs  and  Meditations.  By  Rev.  A.  Morton  Brown, 
L.  L.  D.,  Chiltenham.  In  making  a  brief  notice  of  the 
appearance  of  this  volume  of  interesting  and  truly  pious 
meditations,  we  conceive  it  will  not  be  improper  to  allow 
the  reverend  author  to  speak  for  himself  in  regard  to  his 
motives  for  writing  and  publishing  it.  The  writer's  pur- 
pose, then,  has  been  to  present  a  view  of  the  state  of  the 
world  during  the  prophetical  era,  especially  in  connection 
with  God's  ancient  people;  to  sketch  the  history  of  some 
of  the  kings  and  leading  men  of  those  times ;  to  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  cities  and  countries,  and 
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to  diieot  attention  to  the  elements  both  of  their  strength 
.  ness,  their  rise  and  fall.  And,  as  the  predic- 
tions of  the  advent  of  Messiah  run,  like  a  stream  of 
molten  gold,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  the  gospel  of  the  prophets  has  been 
stated,  and  their  references  to  Cl.n.-t  and  his  kingdom 
have  been  pointed  out;  the  fulfilment  of  this  idea,  so 
beautifully  expressed,  we  think  will  be  gratefully  ac- 
corded to  Uie  labors  of  the  author  by  his  Chrie 
readers. 

i 

From  Charles  Desilver,  253  Market  Street,  Pi 
delphia  : — 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDE 
THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
(  \NADAS.  Containing  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns, 
alphabetically  arranged.  Together  with  railroad,  steam- 
boat, stage,  and  canal  routes,  with  tables  of  places  and 
distances  from  place  to  place.  Illustrated  by  an  accu- 
rate map  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  lines  of 
finished  railroad,  and  their  more  important  connections. 
So  much  for  the  title  of  this  valuable  and  convenient 
work,  which  contains  all  the  title  sets  forth. 

IOWA  AS  IT  IS  IN  1855.  A  Gazetteer  for  Citizens, 
and  a  Iland-Book  for  Emigrants.  Embracing  a  full 
description  of  the  State  of  Iowa ;  her  agricultural, 
mineralogical,  and  geological  character ;  her  water- 
courses, timber  lands,  soil  and  climate ;  the  various 
railroad  lines  being  built,  and  those  projected,  with  the 
distances  of  each ;  the  number  and  condition  of  churches 
and  schools  in  each  county;  population  and  business 
statistics  of  the  most  important  cities  and  towns;  in- 
formation for  the  emigrant  respecting  the  retention  ana 
cultivation  of  prairie  soil ;  a  list  of  unentered  land  in 
the  State,  &.c.  With  numerous  illustrations.  By  N. 
Howe  Parker.  This  handsome  volume  is  from  the 
press  of  Keen,  Lee,  Chicago,  111. ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  map  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  has  several  beautiful 
illustrations.  Persons  proposing  to  settle  in  the  West 
should,  by  all  means,  provide  themselves  with  a  copy 
of  this  work. 


From  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia  :- 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Complete  in  one  volume.     Price  50  cents. 

TRIAL  AND  TRIUMPH ;  or,  Firmness  in  Hie  House- 
hold. By  T.  S.  Arthur.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Arthur's  domestic  lessons.     Price  25  cents. 

SEVEN  TRAVELLERS.    In  Eight  Chapters. 

THE  SCHOOLBOY.  And  other  Storks  by  tlie  Christ- 
mas Fire. 

These  stories  form  portions  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens,  now  in  the  course  of  publication  by  T.  B. 
Peterson.     Price  12>£  cents  each 

From  Edward  Walker,  New  Y'ork  :— 
A  VOICE  TO  AMERICA;  or,  the  Model  Republic— 
its  Glory  or  its  Fall.  With  a  review  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  and  failure  of  the  republics  of  South  America, 
Mexico,  and  of  the  Old  World,  applied  to  the  present 
crisis  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  volume  of  elegant 
appearance;  the  paper,  printing,  and  binding  are  all  of 
the  first  order  of  the  arts.  It  is  a  work  of  politico-religious 
tendencies,  which  may  or  may  not  keep  alive  political 
and  religious  controversies,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ment and  peculiarities  of  education  of  those  into  whoso 
hands  it  may  happen  to  fall. 
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I  a  J.  S.  Ri:niiELD,  110  and  112  Nassau  Street, 
Hen  York,  through  \v.  13.  Ziebeb,  Philadelphia s— 

HABITS  AND  MEN.  With  Rem, units  and  Record 
'altera  of  boik.  By  Dr.  Doran,  author  of 
"  Table- Traits, "  "  Queens  of  England,"  ete.  The  pages 
in  this  volume  are  devoted  to  fashion  and  lops,  to  wigs, 
dresses,  and  particularly  to  the  biographies  of  celebrated 
tailors.  They  are  sprinkled  with  anecdotes  of  all  classes 
of  men,  including  kings,  queens,  popes,  cardinals,  saints, 
and  beggars,  whose  opinions  of  periwigs  have  been 
deemed  worthy  Of  record.  They  show  that  the  author 
can  claim  a  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
divinity,  history,  literature,  poetry,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Though  made  up  of  "  shreds  and  patches," 
the  book  will  be  amusing  and  instructive  to  a  numerous 
body  of  readers. 

From  Harper  St,  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Parky  £c  McMillan,  Philadelphia; — 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT.  From 
the  French  of  L.  F.  Bungener,  author  of  "  The  Priest 
and  the  Huguenot,"  etc.  Edited,  from  the  second  Lon- 
don edition,  with  a  summary  of  the  acts  of  the  council, 
by  John  M'Clintock,  D.  D.  This  is  a  work  of  religious 
and  historical  controversy  on  the  points  of  which  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  have  long  been  at  variance,  and 
of  the  merits  of  which  the  inquiring  reader  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  himself. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  REVEREND  SYDNEY 
SMITH.  By  his  daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With  a 
selection  from  his  letters.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Austin.  In 
two  volumes.  Few  men  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life 
have  attracted  more  attention  than  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs.  As  an  essayist  and  lecturer,  as  a  theologian, 
a  divine,  a  moralist,  philosopher,  and  even  politician, 
there  were  not  many  found  among  his  contemporaries 
who  could  excel  him ;  his  peculiarities  and  superior 
attainments  will  be  acknowledged  even  by  those  who 
suffered  most  under  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  and  the 
severity  of  his  invectives.  He  was  of  the  Established 
Church,  but  was  an  ardent  friend  of  religious  equality  ; 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  an  advocate  of  Irish  eman- 
cipation ;  in  fine,  the  memoirs  of  such  a  man  as  was 
the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith  will  be  found  instructive 
and  entertaining  by  all  who  may  seek  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  them,  as  who  will  not  that  has  ever  become 
familiar  with  his  name  and  reputation  while  he  was 
yet  living! 

PANAMA  IN  1S55.  An  Account  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road—of the  Cities  of  Panama  and  Aspinwall.  With 
sketches  of  life  and  character  on  the  Isthmus.  By 
Robert  Tomes.  This  is  a  neat  volume,  handsomely 
illustrated. 

From  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.,  Boston,  through 
Parry  &  McMillan  :— 

JAPAN  AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS.  By  Richard  Hildreth, 
author  of  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  etc.  The 
recent  successful  establishment  of  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Japanese  Empire  has 
opened  up  for  historical  writers  and  readers  new  sources 
of  knowledge,  and  presented  them  with  various  interest- 
ing subjects  for  their  investigation,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  most  proper  for  us  to  say  that  the  event  alluded  to 
has  aroused  them  to  energetic  efforts  to  examine  the 
almost  forgotten  records  of  a  people  whom  circum- 
stances, as  it  were,  have  but  lately  brought  again  to  the 
light  of  day.    The  present  volume,  as  it  comes  to  us 


.  Iged 
ability  and  character,  one  whose  judgment  and  impar- 
tiality may  be  implicitly  relic.  1  on,  will  doubtless  attract 
the  attention  of  readers  anxious  to  lie  made  acquainted 
with  the  p.''  BQnl  OOBdition,  as  well  as  with  the  antece- 
dents of  our  new  commercial  mends. 

From  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,  New  York,  tnrough  Parry 
&.  McMillan  : — 

THE  RABBIT  FANCIER.  This  is  a  treatise  upon 
the  breeding,  rearing,  feeding,  and  general  managei..'  i.t 
of  rabbits,  with  remarks  upon  their  diseases  and  leine- 
dies,  drawn  from  authentic  sources  and  personal  observ- 
ation, to  which  are  added  full  directions  for  the  con- 
struction of  hatches,  rabbitries,  etc.,  together  with 
receipts  for  cooking  and  dressing  for  the  table.  By 
C.  N.  Bement,  author  of  "  The  American  Puulterer's 
Companion." 

From  Mason  &  Brothers,  N.  Y.,  through  Lippin- 
cott,  Gma.-vibo,  &  Co. : — 

A  LIE;  or,  the  Old  West  Room.  The  weary  at  work, 
and  the  weary  at  rest.     By  L.  M.  M.    A  tale  of  i 

domestic  life,  the  characters,  scenery,  and  incidents  of 
which  will  greatly  interest  the  reader  by  their  truthful- 
ness to  nature. 

From  W.  P.  Fetridge  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Fetridge, 

Boston  : — 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PRETTY  WOMAN. 
By  Miss  Pardoe. 

THE  JEA  LOUS  WIFE.    A  novel  by  the  same  author. 

These  are  the  productions  of  a  lady  who  has  long  en- 
joyed the  admiration  of  novel  readers,  and  deservedly  so, 
but  especially  of  that  class  of  novel  readers  who  delight 
most  in  impassioned  and  exciting  delineation?  of  cha- 
racter. These  works  are  handsomely  printed,  from  the 
advance  sheets,  on  firm  paper,  and  may  be  purchased 
at  fifty  cents  each. 

HARPER'S  PICTURE-BOOKS  FOR  THE  NURSE- 
RY7. Learning  to  talk;  learning  to  read;  learning  to 
think.  Profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Very 
entertaining  and  instructive  for  young  children. 

Dumas  again. — The  ..indefatigable  T.  B.  Peterson 
has  given  us  another  of  the  admirable  pictures  by  this 
author — "  Six  Years  Later;  or,  the  Taking  of  the  Bas- 
tile."  Of  course,  every  admirer  of  Dumas  will  procure 
it. 

"  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  all  the  Year  at 
Summer  Prices.  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia."  Mr. 
Peterson  has  had  to  put  to  press  a  new  and  large  edi- 
tion, such  has  been  the  demand  for  this  excellent  little 
work.    We  can  supply  it  at  12}£  cents. 

"  The  Yellow  Mask,"  from  "  Dickens's  Household 
Words,"  is  also  from  the  same  house.  It  is  a  work  of 
intense  interest ;  and  the  price  is  only  12>£  cents.  Send 
to  T.  B.  Peterson,  102  Chestnut  Street,  and  get  it. 

Form  to  reused  by  those  wishing  the  Address 
of  their  "  Book"  changed.— Change  the  address  of 
my  "  Lady's  Book"  from  (here  insert  where  it  has  been 
sent)  to  (and  here  where  you  want  it  sent).  It  is  always 
necessary  for  us  to  know  where  the  "  Book"  has  been 
going  before  we  can  change  it. 
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Our  October  Numiier  is  issued,  and  one  more 
number  will  close  the  year  1865.  We  have  not  deviated 
from  the  plan  commenced  in  January;  we  consider 
the  November  number  as  lull  of  engravings,  read- 
ing, instruction,  and  amusement,  as  the  number  pub- 
i  in  January.  We  present  another  of  the  celebrated 
igraph  plates,  and  the  real  fashions  for  November, 
villi  any  quantity  of  fashionable  cloaks,  suitable  foi 
the  coming  season;  an  engraving  printed  in  colors, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  articles  for  our  lady  workers 
and  readers. 

Brodie  has  again  laid  us  under  obligations  for  the 
two  beautiful  patterns  he  has  sent  us.  We  should  like 
to  peep  into  Brodie's  about  this  time,  and  view  the 
endless  variety  of  cloaks,  etc.,  that  he  has  prepared  tor 
the  season.  It  is  also  worth  something  to  see  Brodie 
himself,  that  fine  manly  form  and  that  smiling  face; 
attentive  also,  as  are  his  numerous  assistants,  to  all 
who  give  him  a  call. 

We  ask  attention  to  our  advertisement  for  1856  upon 
the  cover  of  this  number.  We  have  not  dared  to  say  all 
that  we  mean  to  do  in  that  advertisement.  Our  an- 
nouncement for  the  year  is  closely  watched,  for  how 
would  others  know  what  to  be  at  unless  they  had  us 
before  them  to  prompt.  We  would  suggest  early  atten- 
tion to  the  sending  of  clubs,  as  no  doubt  we  shall  have 
to  double  stereotype  our  "Book"' to  meet  the  demand. 
Evidences  are  already  being  received  that  our  edition 
for  1306  will  be  100,000  copies. 

The  fashions  of  late  seem  to  have  set  our  bachelor 
friends  crazy.  The  wedding-dress  in  the  May  number, 
and  that  beautiful  baby  in  the  September  number,  are 
almost  too  much  for  them.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  many 
marriages  among  the  corps  editorial. 

Dexet  &  Huntington,  No.  113  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. — Caution!  We  hare  had  several  receipts  pre- 
sented to  us  purporting  to  emanate  from  this  house ; 
they  publish  on  these  receipts  a  list  of  magazines  in 
which  the  "  Lady's  Book"  is  not  included,  but  several 
have  subscribed  to  them  for  the  "  Book."  We  know  of 
no  such  persons,  and  believe  the  whole  to  be  spurious. 
One  of  the  receipts  is  signed  R.  L.  Poore,  and  the  other 
C.  R.  Loomis.  The  only  way  to  procure  the  "  Lady's 
Book"  is  to  remit  direct  to  the  publisher  in  Philadelphia. 
We  have  no  agents  soliciting  subscribers. 

Cosmopolitan  Art  Association. — Judging  from 
the  orders  received,  the  public  seems  determined  to  make 
the  Philadelphia  agency  the  head-quarters.  The  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  George  S.  Jones,  says  that  the  orders  are 
multiplying  fast.  (See  advertisement  on  cover  of 
October  number.)  That  Genoa  ivory  crucifix  is  mag- 
nificent, and  cost  $10,000.  The  busts  by  Power  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  and  Webster  are  also  attract- 
ing great  attention. 

The  Mount  Vernon  "  Banner"  says :  "  Godey  leads 
all  competition.  If  the  ladies  had  the  privilege  of 
voting,  he  certainly  would  be  president."  Much  obliged 
to  you,  but  we  would  rather  be  Louis  A.  Godey  of  the 
"  Lady's  Book,"  with  the  privilege  of  still  catering  for 
the  ladies. 


Borrowers.— The  Union  (N.  Y.)  "News"  says: 
"  H  e  cannot  lend  this  magazine  ;  it  would  be  dealing 
unfair  with  Godey."    Just  our  sentiments. 

The  Tennessee  "  Review"  says  :  "  Godey  is  a  host, 
and    his  'Book'   is  an    indispensable  in  a  well-regu- 
lated family.     We  don't  intend  to  loan  him  to  anybody 
The 'Book' is  in  one  respect  like  a  wile;  we  hold  it  every 
duty  to  have  one  of  his  own." 

The  Kentucky  "  Eagle"  says:  "  We  have  scores  of 
borrowers  of  this  superb  magazine,  but  as  Godey 
requests  us  not  to  loan  it,  we  think  it  but  fair  to  com- 
ply :  '  This  [is  a  very  taking  magazine.  [Enter  roguish 
little  girl,  grabs  the  May  number,  and  runs  off  with  it 
to  her  mother  before  we  have  finished  our  notice  of  it.] 
We  can  only  add  that  each  successive  number  of 
Godcy's  publication  fully  sustains  the  pledges  of  the 
publisher. — So.  Boston  Gazette. 

"  We  are  going  to  give  a  rather  curious  notice  of  Go- 
dey's  '  Lady's  Book'  this  time,  and  we  don't  know 
whether  Mrs.  Hale  and  Mr.  Godey  will  like  it,  or  not; 
nor  shall  we  weep  tears  of  blood  about  it,  if  they  don't. 
But  to  the  subject.  'Tis  written  somewhere  in  the  Holy 
Bible,  '  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not 
thou  away.'  Well,  we  can  stand  lending  as  well  as 
most  people,  when  we  have  anything  to  lend,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  's  fair  play  for  one  to  have  to  lend  all, 
and  in  most  instances  without  expecting  ever  to  receive 
i.  Especially  '  Godey 's  Lady's  Book!'  Now,  we 
would  just  throw  out  a  short  hint  by  way  of  good  advice 
to  all  the  borrowers  of  this  valuable  work.  Send  Godey 
$3,  and  he  "11  send  you  the  '  Book,'  and  then  it  will  be 
your  own,  and  you  can  then  read  all  the  pretty  interest- 
ing stories,  and  look  at  all  the  latest  beautiful  fashions 
to  your  heart's  content.  Then,  when  we  want  to  notice 
the  work,  we  will  not  be  told  that  it 's  at  this,  that,  or  the 
other  place,  but  we  shall  always  find  it  somewhere 
about  our  sanctum  or  parlor.  Subscribe  at  once  to 
Godey's  '  Lady's  Book!'  "—  T  'a.  Christian  Banner. 

A  Vert  Jcst  Compliment  to  Ladies  from  the 
Boston  Republican. — He  says  :  "  Women  are  the 
best  subscribers  in  the  world  to  newspapers,  magazines, 
etc.  We  have  been  an  editor  now  going  on  to  eight 
years,  and  we  have  never  yet  lost  a  single  dollar  by 
female  subscribers  ;  they  seem  to  make  it  a  point  of 
conscientious  duty  to  pay  the  preacher  and  the  printer, 
two  classes  of  the  community  that  suffer  more  by  bad 
pay  and  no  pay  at  all  than  all  the  rest  together.  When- 
ever  we  have  a  woman's  name  on  our  book,  we  know 
it  is  just  as  good  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  as  a  picayune 
is  for  a  gingercake."  Moreover,  he  asserts  that  ladies 
reed  the  newspapers  to  which  they  subscribe  more  tho- 
roughly than  men,  and  concludes  by  declaring  that  he 
would  "  rather  have  a  dozen  ladies  upon  his  books  than 
one  man !" 

We  certify,  under  our  hand  and  seal,  that  the  above 
is  correct. 

Yes,  friend  Chester,  accidents  will  happen.  The  proof 
of  that  plate  was  one  of  the  prettiest  things  we  ever  saw ; 
but  mezzotints  won't  do  for  an  edition  of  80,000,  and  we 
are  now  done  with  them.  If,  as  you  say:  "  Godey  is  a 
man  to  be  envied.  We  suppose  more  ladies  are  in  love 
with  him  than  with  any  other  man  on  the  face  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Ah,  Godey,  you  are  a  happy  fellow !" — 
if  to  be  envied  is  to  be  happy,  then,  friend  C,  you  must 
be  happy ;  for  how  many  are  there  who  envy  you  your 
splendid  poetic  talent ! 
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Smith  says  :  Have  you  ever  observed  what 
a  dislike  servants  have  to  anything  cheap  1    They  hate 
ir  master's  money.     I  tried  this  experiment 
with  great  success  the  otherday.    Finding  we  consumed 
a  vast  deal  of  soap,  I  sat  down  in  my  thinking  chair, 
and  took  the  soap  question  into  consideration  ;  and  I 
found  reason  to  suspect  we  were  using  a  very  expensive 
article  where  a  cheaper  one  would  serve  the  purpose 
better.     I  ordered  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  both  sorts,  but 
took  the  precaution  of  changing  the  papers  on  which  the 
juices  were  marked  before  giving  them  into  the  hands 
of  Betty. 
"  Well.  Betty,  which  soap  do  you  find  washes  bestl" 
"Oh,  please,  sir,  the  dearest,  in  the  blue  paper;  it 
makes  the  lather  as  well  again  as  the  other." 
"  Well,  Betty,  you  shall  always  have  it,  then." 
Au,'   thus   the   unsuspecting  Betty  saved  me  some 
pounds  a  year,  and  washed  the  clothes  better. 
This  is  a  good  hint  to  housekeepers. 

The  Philadelphia  "  Sun"  gives  us  the  following  no- 
tice :  "  Godey  will  be  '  took  up'  if  he  does  not  look  out ; 
for  he  parades  an  organ-grinder  in  his  August  number, 
a  very  fine  number,  by  the  way,  in  every  respect,  except 
its  disregard  of  Mayor  Conrad's  order." 

We  are  happy  to  say,  friend  Wallace,  that  the  mayor 
has  rescinded  that  order;  and  we  are  safe. 

"Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard." — The  fol- 
lowing gem  of  obituary  poetry  is  from  a  grave-stone  in 
the  burying-ground  at  Wentham,  Massachusetts  : — 

"  A  tub  of  water  she  fell  in, 

Not  knowing  it  would  take  her  breath  ; 
But,  oh,  alas,  the  fatal  fling 

That  proved  to  her  a  sudden  death!" 

Godey's  fashion  plates  stand  unrivalled. — Mass. 
Home  Review. 

The  fashion  plates  are  ahead  of  all  others  ;  the  en- 
gravings alone  are  worth  the  subscription  price. — Miss. 
Standard. 

The  fashion  plates  are  superior  to  all  others. — Mich. 
Standard. 

The  colored  fashion  plates  are  certainly  unequalled  ; 
no  other  magazine  attempting  to  come  up  to  them. 
Godey  is  without  a  rival  as  a  lady's  magazine  in 
America. — British  Standard. 

Godey's  plates  of  fashions  look  more  like  human 
beings  than  is  generally  the  case  with  the  clothes-horse 
fashion-plates  of  other  publishers. — Catskill  Eagle. 

The  whole  art  of  book-keeping  in  one  lesson  of  three 
words — never  lend  them. 

Godey's  Monthly  List  of  New  Music,  which  will  be 
furnished  at  the  prices  annexed. 

New  Music  for  the  Piano-forte: — 

"  How  Sweet  are  the  Roses."  Price  50  cents.  With 
a  splendid  engraving,  printed  in  ten  colors. 

"  The  Old  State  House  Bell."  Price  40  cents.  With 
a  fac-simile  of  the  one  that  tolled  our  independence. 

"  Erin's  green  shore."  Price  25  cents.  A  beautiful 
song  by  Stayman. 

"  What  is  Home  without  a  Mother?"  Price  25  cents. 
A  companion  to  the  ever  popular  song,  "  What  is  Home 
without  a  Father?"     Price  25  cents. 

"  The  Pet  of  the  Cradle  "  Price  50  cents.  The  title- 
page  of  this  splendid  song  is  printed  in  twelve  colors. 


Mrs.  Gillespie,  who  was  entitled  to  Power's  great 
Stat  ue  of  tho  Greek  Slave  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Union, 
writes  us:  "I  consider  ti.it  [have drawn  two  prizes, 
the  'Lady's  Book'  and  the  Greek  Slave."  And,  in  an- 
other letter,  sending  $3,  she  says  :  "  I  wish  to  make  a 
present  of  this  subscription.  I  know  that  it  wiD 
more  prized  than  anything  I  can  give  her;  no  lady 
should  be  without  it." 

Among  other  curiosities  on  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Paris,  is  a  lion,  who  has  accidentally  set  his  foot 
on  a  boa-constrictor,  in  whose  coils  he  is  immediately 
enveloped;  and,  astonished  and  petrified,  he  sees  the 
monster's  open  mouth  and  forked  tongue  within  an  inch 
of  his  jaws.  The  whole  is  nearly  the  size  of  life,  and  in 
glass — glass  spun  and  colored  with  such  exquisite  art 
that  the  fur  of  the  lion's  skin  looks  as  soft  and  feathery 
as  if  the  monarch  of  the  forest  stood  a  living  thing  before 
you  ;  the  greensward  he  walks  on,  the  flowers  which 
garnish  the  borders  of  the  case,  are  all  glass,  and  are 
so  faithful  to  nature  that  you  almost  expect  to  inhale 
the  odor  of  the  beautiful  mignonette  and  moss-rose  that 
fascinate  your  eye. 

The  articles  in  the  "  Lady's  Book"  are  written  by 
some  of  the  most  talented  writers  in  the  land. — Little 
Falls  Journal. 

It  has  some  of  the  best  contributors  in  the  Union. — 
Watcrtown  Journal. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  that  crystallized  fruit, 
we  made  the  request  for  a  receipt  for  private  or  public 
use.  We  should  be  very  much  obliged  for  it,  and  will 
not  publish  it  without  permission.  They  were  the  best 
specimens  we  ever  saw.     Will  not  Mrs.  M.  oblige  us? 

Babies.— The  local  editor  of  the  Buffalo  "  Republic" 
has  made  himself  one  of  the  immortals  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  discovery,  which  he  has  made,  of  great  import- 
ance to  mothers ;  it  is  an  infallible  means  of  keeping 
babies,  from  two  to  ten  months  old,  perfectly  quiet  for 
hours.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows;  As  soon  as 
the  squaller  awakes,  set  the  child  up,  propped  by  pil- 
lows if  it  cannot  sit  alone,  and  smear  its  fingers  with 
thick  molasses  ;  then  put  half  a  dozen  feathers  into  its 
hands,  and  the  young  one  will  sit  and  pick  the  feathers 
from  one  hand  to  the  other  until  it  drops  asleep.  As 
soon  as  it  awakes,  more  molasses  and  more  feathers  ; 
and,  in  place  of  nerve-astounding  yells,  there  will  be 
silence  and  enjoyment  unspeakable ! 

Another  compliment  to  our  literary  matter.  The 
Newport  "  Daily  News"  says  :  "  One  of  the  great  plea- 
sures to  be  found  in  '  Godey'  is  that  no  overwrought 
style  of  flash  literature  fills  its  pages;  the  editor  care- 
fully avoids  this  error."  We  would  again  observe  that 
ours  is  not  a  mere  story-book ;  we  seek  a  much  higher 
standard  of  literature. 

Yes,  friend  "  Patriot,"  of  Cincinnati,  the  fashions  for 
ladies  are  always  in  advance  in  "  Godey's  Lady's 
Book."  As  an  instance  of  it,  the  May  number  of  the 
Paris  •' Moniteur,"  the  great  standard  of  fashion  tor 
Europe,  contained  the  same  figure  as  our  May  number. 

The  Hokeville  "  Express"  says:  "  Our  better  half  is 
in  love  with  Godey." 
Your  better  half  had  better  beware  of  our  better  half. 
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Hair  Ornaments. — Ladies  wishing  hair  made  into 
bracelets,  pins  (which  are  very  beautiful),  necklace*, 
or  ear-rings,  can  be  accommodated  by  our  Fashion 
Editor.  A  very  large  number  of  orders  have  recently 
been  filled,  and  the  articles  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  give  the  prices  at  which  we  will  send  these  beau- 
tiful articles  : — 

Breast-pins,  from  $4  to  $12. 

Ear-rings,  from  $1  60  to  $10. 

Bracelets,  from  $3  to  $16. 

Rings,  from  $1  60  to  $.'i. 

Necklaces,  from  $6  to  $15. 

Fob-chains,  from  $6  to  $12. 

We  give  place  to  the  following  very  complimentary 
letter,  although  it  is  a  little  averse  to  our  views.  The 
writer's  benevolent  sentiments  are  worthy  of  record  in 
the  "  Lady's  Book  :"— 

"  Mr.  Godey  :  We  hope  we  maybe  allowed  to  return 
our  thanks  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  derived  from  this 
valuable  magazine.  We  have  been  for  a  long  time  a 
subscriber,  and  for  two  years  we  took  two  copies,  one 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  the  other  to  lend  out ; 
but  the  foreign  consumption  was  so  great  that  the  sup- 
ply was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  demand.  The 
two  copies  were  as  frequently  lent  out  as  the  one  had 
been.  We  then  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  buying  a 
number  (in  addition  to  the  two  copies)  when  there  was 
anything  of  peculiar  interest  contained  therein  (and 
when  is  this  not  the  easel),  but  the  desired  effect  was 
not  produced,  the  third  copy  possessing  the  same  migra- 
tory propensities  as  its  predecessors ;  and,  to  use  that 
'  classical'  expression,  '  we  were  just  where  we  were 
before.' 

"  We  find  it  particularly  desirable  to  preserve  the 
'  Lady's  Book,'  not  alone  for  the  varied  and  pleasant 
reading  afforded,  but  for  the  pictures,  which  we  make 
use  of  by  arranging  in  scrap-books,  thereby  giving  plea- 
sure to  numbers  of  our  friends;  and  every  picture  is 
doubly  precious  to  us  now,  as  being  associated  with 
some  friend,  with  whom  it  was  an  especial  favorite. 
For  the  expenditure  of  three  dollars,  a  subscriber  to  the 
'  Lady's  Book'  may  obtain  as  many  pictures  as  fifty 
times  that  sum  of  money  could  have  purchased  in  any 
other  way.  Revenons  d  nos  moutons,  or,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, to  return  to  the  subject  of  borrowing.  We  are  sub- 
scribers to  twenty  magazines  and  newspapers;  and  of 
these  twenty,  the  '  Lady's  Book'  is  the  only  one  which 
is  ever  borrowed.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  advent 
of  four  or  five  persons  at  our  door  to  be  simultaneous 
to  borrow  the  last  number  of  the  '  Lady's  Book,'  which 
we  lend  out  in  rotation ;  the  first  message  received  is 
the  first  to  obtain  it.  (N.  B.  They  don't  all  speak  at 
once.)  In  this  way,  this  charming  magazine  is  engaged 
to  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  at  the  same  time,  like  the 
engagements  to  dance  of  a  belle  at  a  ball ;  and  surely 
the  '  Lady's  Book'  is  the  belle  among  magazines. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  effectual  way  to  pre- 
vent this  system  of  borrowing  would  be  for  two  persons 
who  take  it  to  exchange  with  each  other  immediately 
on  its  receipt,  and  in  this  way  they  alone  would  be  the 
recipients  of  its  benefits,  as  they  could  then  refuse  to 
lend  it  out,  saying,  with  truth,  that  it  was  not  at  home; 
but  we  will  not  listen  to  such  advice,  and  we  say,  with 
all  truth  and  soberness,  that  we  esteem  it  a  great  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  lend  '  Godey's  Lady's  Book'  to  as 
many  as  wish  to  read  it,  and  their  name  is  legion.    We 
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are  thus  enabled  to  do  great  good,  giving  a  vast  amount 
of  instruction  and  amusement  for  a  very  small  amount 
of  trouble  and  BUgl  '  iture  of  funds.     We  cor- 

dially say  to  those  who  wish  to  borrow  it,  come  one,  come 
all,  and  partake  of  its  refining  ellects.  One  of  the  in- 
ducements to  become  a  subscriber  is  the  pleas  u. 
from  lending  it  out,  as  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  generally 
acknovrli>deed  that  the  Ugliest  order  of  enjoyment  is 
that  produoed  from  giving  pleasure  to  others. 

"  We  are  sure  that  the  benevolent  editor,  though  ho 
may  be  injured  pecuniarily  by  the  rightful  owner  thus 
distributing  the  benefits  of  this  fascinating  periox 
yet  is  willing  that  it  should  be  as  good  seed  sewn  bi 
cast,  even  though  he  may  not  reap  the  fruits  thereof." 

The  Saturday  "  Post"  has  the  following : — 
"Tried  our  Receipt. — W.  B.  writes  us  that  lie 
could  not  sleep  at  nights  ;  first  thought  it  was  '  hot 
weather,'  then  'fleas,'  'finally  tried  ourcelebrated  print- 
ers' receipt,'  and  sent  on  the  money  due  for  the  '  Tost,' 
and  '  for  the  two  nights  since  has  slept  perfectly  well."  " 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  the  receipt ;  some 
of  our  subscribers  ought  to  try  it. 

A  lady  very  kindly  sends  us  the  following  recipe  for 
a  hair-dye  :  12>£  cents  worth  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  ;  25 
cents  worth  of  nitrate  of  silver;  dissolve  in  one  gill  of 
rainwater;  then  bottle  and  shake  before  using ;  it  is 
ready  for  use  when  dissolved.  The  hair  needs  no  ablu- 
tion before  using;  apply  with  a  brush.  The  dye  can 
be  removed  from  the  skin  with  flannel  and  lemon-juice. 

Warning  to  Bachelors. — Bachelors  are  much 
shorter  lived  than  married  men,  and,  as  a  body,  are 
less  virtuous.  It  is  said  that  no  bachelor  ever  lived  a 
hundred  years,  and  that  where  forty-one  attain  the  age 
of  forty,  there  are  seventy-eight  married  men  ;  at  sixty, 
there  are  forty  married  to  twenty-two  bachelors ;  at 
seventy  there  are  twenty-eight  married  to  eleven  bache- 
lors ;  and  nine  married  at  eighty  to  three  bachelors. 
Providence  seems  to  preserve  what  is  useful ;  and  when 
the  bachelor  has  done  laying  up  money  for  other  peo- 
ple's children,  he  dies,  and  it  is  evidently  right  that  he 
should!  If  any  of  our  bachelor  friends  care  about  liv- 
ing, we  advise  them  to  marry  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
they  need  not  fear  that  they  will  get  poor  wives,  for  any 
kind  of  a  wife  is  better  than  none. 

Will  our  subscribers  please  see  to  this  when  having 
their  letters  registered! 

Registered  Letters. — The  Washington  (D.  C.) 
"  Union"  makes  the  following  remarks :  "  Several  weeks 
ago,  we  stated  that  the  postmasters  should  make  no 
record  or  marks  upon  registered  letters  by  which  the 
fact  of  their  containing  money  or  other  valuables  may 
be  suspected  or  made  known,  some  postmasters  having 
written  the  word  '  registered'  on  the  backs  of  letters. 
Our  attention  has  again  been  called  to  the  fact  in  con- 
sequence of  some  postmasters  still  continuing  so  to 
indorse  letters  mailed  at  their  offices ;  and  we  have 
teen  requested  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  post- 
office  instructions  thus  to  distinguish  a  registered  letter. 
We  were  informed  that  in  some  offices  a  stamp  had 
been  used." 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  any  useful  receipts  of 
any  kind  that  our  correspondents  have  tried,  and  know 
to  be  good. 
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■    MmiAM   Jenkinson,"   published    in    our   August     ', 

number,  is  very  generally  copied  by  the  press.     "  The     j 

Other  Side;  or,  a  Tale  of  Buttons,"  published  in  July, 

!>een  equally  fortun  >  I 

SYDNEY  Smith  says  that  the  usual  establishment 
for  a  baby  who  expects  to  inherit  largely  is  two  wet 
S  two  ditto  dry  ;  two  aunts,  two  physicians,  two 
apothecaries  ;  three  female  friends  of  the  family,  un- 
married, advanced  in  life ;  and  often,  in  the  nursery, 
one  clergyman,  six  flatterers,  and  a  grandpapa  1  Less 
than  this  would  not  be  decent. 

"The  Hidden  Path,"  by  Marion  Harland.  We 
have  elsewhere  spoken  of  this  delightful  book.  The 
Saturday  "  Post"  of  this  city,  in  noticing  it,  says:  "  Life 
in  boarding-schools  is  well  shown  up;"  it  might  have 
said,  and  truly  shown  up.  Twelve  thousand  copies 
have  already  been  sold;  and  the  first  edition  will  no 
doubt  amount  to  twenty  thousand  copies.  Our  readers 
probably  do  not  forget  that  one  of  her  stories  that  we 
published  was  copied  into  the  English  magazines,  and, 
after  having  been  anglicized,  was  then,  some  months 
after,  copied  into  all  of  our  principal  American  papers; 
they  thought  it  an  English  story,  and  no  doubt  were 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  not  a  lady  in 
Amerjea  capable  of  writing  such  a  story.  "  Alone,"  by 
the  same  author,  still  continues  to  sell  well. 

That  is  a  fact  from  the  Stroudsburg  "  Democrat :" 
"  Others  may  attempt  what  Godey  succeeds  in  doing; 
but  it  most  generally  ends  in  attempt." 

Entirely  Unnecessary. — There  is  a  sign  project- 
ing from  the  door  of  a  mantuamaker's  shop  in  Troy,  the 
concluding  portion  of  which  reads  thus :  "  N.  B.  Dresses 
made  lower  than  ever." 

A  lady  writes  us :  "  You  hear  a  great  deal  about 
Kansas,  I  've  no  doubt  •  well,  if  you  were  here  right  by 
my  window,  you  could  see  a  good  deal  of  it,  too.  Wes- 
ton is,  as  you  know,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river; 
and  the  above-named  town  has  several  good-sized  hills, 
and  on  one  of  these  hills  your  humble  servant  dwells. 
From  my  window,  I  have  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river 
and  the  country  on  the  other  side,  and  you  would  almost 
fancy  you  were  looking  at  well-cultivated  farms  and 
fine,  large  orchards;  for  here  you  see  a  nice  piece  of 
greensward,  there  a  grove  of  large  trees,  and  yonder, 
away  to  the  south,  we  see  something  that  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  It  is  the  '  star-spangled  banner,' 
floating  out  over  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  America; 
and  there  are  more  beauties  to  be  seen  from  this  same 
window  of  mine  than  I  could  tell  you  of  in  an  hour. 
But  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  for  taking  up  any  of  your 
valuable  time  in  reading  this  unprofitable  letter. 

"  V.  B." 

American  Pianos. — We  understand  that  the  Ame-    ! 


rican  pianos  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

We  have  received  a  new  invoice  of  Rapp's  Extra  Gold 
Pens,  and  a  very  choice  lot  it  is.  We  annex  the  prices 
without  holders. 

Goose-quill  size $2. 

Swan    "        " $2  50. 

Condor"        " $5. 

Best  fourteen  carat  gold,  and  pens  warranted. 


All  the  patterns  in  this  number  can  be  copied  by 
using  our  "magic  copying-paper"  (see  advertisement 
on  cover  of  October  number). 

Swedish  Rooms.— They  are  lofty,  and  they  arel 
yet  they  are  never  cold  ;  and  you  may  sit  in  any 
of  them  without  fear  of  having  the  lett  ear  numbed 
while   the   right  is  roasting,  as  in    English    looms.     I 
remember  how  snug  we  were  when  we  break  i 
the  morrow  of  our  arrival,  and  how,  when  we  were  about 
to  emerge  into  the  streets,  we  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
to  put  on  heavy  clothing,  feeling  convinced  that  the 
weather  must  have  moderated. 

We  have  given  various  notices  from  time  to  time, 
showing  how  our  "  Book"  stands  in  theestimation  of  the 
press.  We  now  publish  a  few  letters  from  our  corre- 
spondents— selected  from  about  three  hundred  of  the 
same  kind. 

Illinois. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Godey. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  October  number,  if  possible. 
I  failed  to  get  that  number  from  Burley's,  and  would  be 
sorry  to  have  the  year  imperfect.  I  find  your  truly  use- 
ful and  beautiful  work  improves  every  month,  and  is 
looked  for  anxiously.  Yourchaste  and  elegant  fashion- 
plates,  patterns,  and  ingenious  suggestions  are  alone 
worth  the  price  of  the  book,  and  meet  with  the  praise  of 
your  many  fair  friends  here.  If  you  are  a  vain  man,  it 
is  well  you  are  not  within  hearing  when  your  book  ar- 
rives ;  but  TuDper  says :  "  Praise  is  precious  to  a  man, 
though  uttered  by  the  fool  or  mocking-bird,"  and  as  we 
ladies  have  the  fame  of  being  more  fond  of  flattery  than 
the  sterner  sex,  I  will  hold  my  peace.  Well,  how  I  am 
rattling  on  as  though  we  were  old  friends ;  please  lay  the 
blame  on  your  book,  for  it  finds  a  corner  in  every  heart. 
Success  to  your  work  is  the  fervent  wish  of 

Madge  W . 

With  a  club  of  $20. 

"  May  your  efforts  to  render  the  *  Lady's  Book'  a  fit 
companion  for  our  American  ladies  be  remunerated  by 
a  double  increase  of  your  subscription  list  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.     Wishing  you  great  success." — C,  Indiana. 

With  a  club  of  $16. 

"  Mr.  Godey :  I  have  always  been  so  well  pleased 
with  your  '  Book'  that  my  husband  has  taken  it  for  me 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  now  I  have  commenced  the 
sixth  year.  May  you  still  continue  to  meet  with  the 
success  you  have  always  done!" — S.,  South  Carolina. 

With  a  club  of  $10. 

"  I  will  still  add  more  names  to  my  club,  as  I  believe 
yours  is  the  only  real '  Lady's  Book'  published." 

H.,  Illinois. 

With  a  club  of  $10 

"  I  have  felt  the  loss  of  my  '  Lady's  Book'  so  much 
since  my  last  year's  sad  experience,  that  I  resolved  to  be 
without  it  no  longer,  even  though  I  should  fail  in  making 
up  a  club." — B.,  Virginia. 

With  a  club  of  $10. 

"  I  need  not  speak  in  commendation  of  your  '  Book;' 
my  exertions  to  procure  subscribers,  and  reserve  the  use 
of  it  to  myself,  must  speak  louder  than  words." 

B.,  Tenn. 
;    With  a  club  of  $10. 

"I  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  subscribers  to 
'  Godey's  Lady's  Book.'  I  think  it  will  ultimately  sup- 
plant all  similar  periodicals  that  visit  this  country." 

V.,  Tenn. 
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With  a  club  of  $15. 

'  Soul  inter sling  '  Lady's  Book'  afforded  me  somnch 
pleasure  during  the  last  year,  that  I  cannot  think  of 
doing  without  it.  So  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  up 
another  club  a  little  larger  than  the  one  I  sent  you  last 
year."  G.,  Massachusetts. 

'•  Inclosed  is  $12  for  '  Eady's  Book,'  all  new  subscri- 
bers, except  one.  I  have  exerted  myself  a  little  in  the 
good  cause.  The  '  Lady's  Book'  is  indispensable  in  our 
humble  cottage,  and,  believing  it  will  be  so  in  both  man- 
sion and  cottage  if  once  introduced,  you  can  rely  on  me 
as  a  subscriber  for  life,  and  our  daughter  will  take  it  in 
good  time— she  is  now  nineteen  years  old." — F.,  Iowa. 

With  a  club  of  $16. 

"  This  little  club  has  been  made  up  within  a  few  days 
for  the  '  Book  ;'  others  speak  of  getting  up  a  club,  and  I 
think  they  will  succeed.  The  ladies  of  this  town  and 
vicinity  have  tried  other  magazines,  but  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  within  the  bounds  of  my  acquaintance, 
which  is  not  small,  they  have  confessed  themselves  dis- 
appointed, and  say  that  none  are  equal  to  '  Godey,'  and 
will  give  their  patronage  and  influence  to  Godey  for  the 
future."  \V.,  Mississippi. 

It  is  not  often  that  it  works  in  this  way : — 

'•Our  club  was  got  up  in  this  way.  My  wife  and  I 
have  always  read  and  lent  the  book  until  now.  This 
year  I  invited  the  most  inveterate  borrowers  to  sub- 
scribe and  hereafter  read  their  own  book.  It  worked  to 
a  charm,  and  we  can  now  enjoy  our  own  book  unmo- 
lested, and  without  waiting  for  our  friends  to  'get 
through.'  This  system  of  borrowing  is  most  detestable, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  show  it  up."        B.,  Illinois. 

Yet  here  is  another  instance,  with  a  club  of  $10. 

"  My  wife  has  received  your  '  Book'  from  a  bookseller 
in  this  place  for  the  last  year,  but  found  so  many  bor- 
rowers that  she  has  induced  some  of  them  to  take  the 
book  for  themselves."  L.,  New  York. 

And  still  another. 

"  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  club  for  what  every 
one  likes  to  read,  '  Godey's  Lady's  Book.'  I  had  some 
dilliculty,  because  every  one  expects  to  borrow  it.  Last 
year  I  lent  my  book  to  ten  families,  but  this  year  I  told 
them  that  they  could  not  have  it,  but  must  subscribe,  as 
the  price  was  very  low.  Some  of  them  have  done  so, 
and"  I  have  sent  the  names."  R.,  Ohio. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  The  other  day,  my  mo- 
ther requested  Jimmy  to  do  a  small  piece  of  work;  and 
he  raised  an  objection,  when  she  said  :  "  Why,  Jimmy, 
what  do  you  live  for,  if  not  to  work?"  "  I  suppose 
because  I  was  born,"  was  the  child's  answer. 

The  Iowa  "  Ledger"  says :  "  There  is  no  magazine 
that  suits  our  wife  better  than  does  the  '  Lady's  Book.' 
Godey  well  knows  how  to  publish  a  magazine  to  please 
the  ladies."  We  ought  to  know  how,  for  we  have  been 
twenty-six  years  practising. 

The  St.  Paul  "  Times"  also  adds  his  mite  by  saying : 
"  The  publisher  is  very  prompt  in  sending  us  his  maga- 
zine, knowing,  doubtless,  that  our  better  half  which  is 
to  be  is  anxious  to  receive  it."  Close  the  matter  at 
once,  get  married;  we  don't  like  long  courtships. 

Matrimony  seems  to  be  running  in  the  heads  of  most 
editors ;  he  of  the  Tennessee  "  Gazette"  says  :  "  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  talk  about  'Godey;'  it  is  enough  to 
make  any  lady  think  of  poetry,  flowers,  and  a  husband." 

Here  again:  "There  is  no  periodical  we  receive  more 


promptly.  Godey  states  that  manypapers  in  receipt  of 
it  entirely  neglect  the  courtesy  of  an 
Ii  these  delinquents  were  blessed  with  better  lull.. 
were  influenced  by  their  wishes,  this  would  not  be  the 
case,  as  there  is  no  publication  in  which  tin?  ladies  feel 
a  deeper  Interest  or  are  mure  anxious  to  receive." — New- 
castle Gazette. 

THE  LADIES  OF  THE  PK 

We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
amount  of  dignity  and  importance  usually  conceded  to 
the  "gentlemen  of  the  press,"  while  we  at  the  same 
time  remain  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  amiable 
influences  unobtrusively  exercised  by  the  ladies  of  the 
press.  We  do  not,  by  this  remark,  intend  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  those  ladies  who  have  pi 
under  their  own  special  control,  and  through  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  expressing  their  sentiments 
openly,  freely,  and  under  the  weight  and  responsibility 
of  their  proper  names,  as  do  all  their  contemporaries. 
All  such  good  ladies  we  shall,  for  the  present,  be  ol 
to  pass  by  with  a  respectful  bow.  They  are  conspicu- 
ously seated  on  their  respective  tripods,  laboring  dili- 
gently and  usefully,  and  are  of  course  favorably  known 
to  the  literary  public.  It  is  our  present  purpose,  how- 
ever, to  speak  of  the  power  behind  the  tripod  ;  a  power 
which,  as  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  is  always  used 
with  greater  justice  and  charity,  and  with  more  wis- 
dom and  prudence  than  is  "  the  power  behu  t  the 
throne." 

Many  of  our  readers  will  smile,  no  doubt,  at  the 
singularity  of  this  declaration,  simply  because  the  great 
truths  to  which  it  refers  have  never  once  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  their  reflections.  But  let  them 
investigate  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  the  great 
moral  power  behind  the  editorial-chair,  as  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  do,  and  we  feel  quite  certain  that  they  will 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  that  have  crowned  our 
efforts.  It  is  not,  indeed,  as  some  of  them  may  imagine, 
the  power  of  an  ambitious  partisan,  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  a  fiery  denunciation  of  one  of  his  rivals,  or 
insisting  upon  some  unexpected  twist  and  turn  on  the 
political  race-course,  that  will  take  his  opponents  by 
surprise.  It  is  not  the  imperious  demands,  as  ithers 
may  suppose,  of  the  stubborn  dogmatist  in  religioi  or  in 
morals,  who  has  determined  upon  governing  the  pres3 
and  the  world,  and  of  saving  both  after  his  own  fashion. 
It  is  not  even  the  force  of  argument,  or  the  unquestion- 
able logic  appealed  to  by  the  quietly  disposed,  but  not 
the  less  enthusiastic  reformer  and  philanthropist ;  no, 
it  is  none  of  these,  nor  all  of  them  together,  that  exercises 
the  greatest  power,  or  breathes  the  kindest  influences 
into  the  hearts  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press.  The 
highest  power  and  the  sweetest  influences,  dear  reader, 
if  you  have  reflected  only  for  the  moment  you  have 
been  occupied  in  reading  these  few  sentences,  you  must 
be  convinced,  belong  almost  exclusively,  and  ore 
exercised  in  the  most  tender  manner,  only  by  the 
"  ladies  of  the  press,"  the  gentle  wives,  if  you  please, 
of  our  able  editors. 

We  have  watched  and  studied  the  strength  and  im- 
portance of  this  power  and  influence  behind  the  chair 
with  as  much  care  and  solicitude  as  statesmen  have 
watched  and  studied  the  power  and  influences  silently 
operating  behind  the  throne.  And  we  can  now  confi- 
dently say,  that,  greatly  as  we  are  indebted  to  the 
American  press  for  its  favorable  appreciation  of  our 
labors  during    a  period  of   nearly  thirty  years,   and 
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especially  for  the  unanimity  displayed  in  its  continued 
expression  of  preferences  for  the  "  Lady's  Book,"  we 
1  ave  never  once  forgotten  that  our  thanks  were  more 
particularly  due  to  our  amiable  friends  secluded  behind 
the  tripod,  ih  in  to  the  power  that  sat  upon  it.  We  can 
remember  many  instances  among  our  exchange  papers 
that  would  explain  and  corroborate  our  statement.  We 
hive  often  commenced  exchanging  with  an  editor,  who, 
for  a  length  of  time  afterwards,  gloried  in  the  name  of 
"  bachelor,"  and  from  whom  we  but  seldom  received 
anything  more  than  a  cold,  crabbed,  or  indifferent 
reception.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  want  of 
attention  that  was  always  observable  in  his  columns 
lu  the  peculiar  tastes  of  their  lady  readers.  After  a 
while,  however,  we  could  discover  a  slight  change  for  the 
better  in  his  monthly  notices  of  the  "  Book,"  as  well  as 
in  the  literary  and  moral  character  of  his  selections  on 
the  first  page.  The  poet's  corner  displayed  more  taste 
and  genius  than  formerly,  and  more  care  and  judgment 
and  modesty  in  the  anecdotal  and  miscellaneous  de- 
partments. Further  on,  in  the  developments  of  time, 
we  have  read  the  announcement  of  his  marriage,  after 
which  happy  event  there  soon  followed  a  multitude  of 
evidences  that  his  heart  had  become  susceptible,  and 
could  duly  appreciate  the  duties,  the  comforts,  the  re- 
finements, the  beauties,  and  all  the  other  blessings  and 
endearments  of  domestic  life.  And  soon,  too,  the  open 
and  glowing  declaration  was  made — being  generally  the 
first  article  under  the  editorial  head,  and  not,  as  for- 
merly, at  the  distance  of  several  columns — that  "  Go- 
dey's Lady's  Book  was  indispensable,  as  a  literary  and 
practical  work,  as  a  work  of  taste,  fashion,  and  amuse- 
ment ;  as  a  work  of  beauty  and  art  (and  much  more  to 
the  same  effect),  in  every  happy  matrimonial  establish- 
ment." 

We  saw  the  changes,  dear  reader,  as  we  still  daily 
see  them,  as  they  came  gently  o'er  the  spirit  of  these 
bachelor's  dreams,  and  we  observed  and  felt  the  power 
behind  the  chair!  Long  may  its  sweet  influences  be 
exercised  in  softening  the  asperities  and  soothing  the 
labors  of  political  editorship,  and  in  directing  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  weary  and  testy  bachelors  to  the  allevia- 
tions afforded  by  those  useful  employments  and  inno- 
cent recreations  which  so  truly  bless  and  adorn  the 
domestic  circle,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  influences 
that  should  calm,  and  in  a  measure  direct  the  power  of 
the  tripod,  shall  never  be  neglected  in  the  "  Lady's 
Book." 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

"  Mrs.  E.  J.  E."— Sent  pattern  24th. 

"  Mrs.  J.  A.  C." — Sent  hair  ear-rings  to  Mrs.  W.  L. 
27th. 

«  Mrs.  C.  A.  J.  "—Sent  hair  ring  27th. 

"  Miss  E."— Sent  hair  ring  27th. 

"  J.  B."— Sent  hair  fob-chain  27th. 

"Mrs.  F.  A.  N." — Sent  hair  bracelet,  and  necklace 
27th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  H."— Sent  bonnet  and  dress  material  by 
Adams  &.  Co.  27th. 


"  Miss  E.  D.  K."— Sent  hair  breast-pin  27th. 

"  Miss  A.  J.  N." — Sent  cottun  and  magic  copying- 
paper  28th. 

"  C.  W."— Sent  patterns  28th. 

"  Mrs.  H.  H.  K." — Sent  piano  from  Boardman,  Gray, 
&.  Co.  by  Kinsley's  express,  29th. 

"  Mrs.  B.  M.  P."— Sent  bonnet  by  Adams  &  Co.  29th. 

"  Miss  C.  R."— Sent  two  head-dress,  m  29th. 

"  Miss  S.  O.  S." — Sent  bretelles  by  Kinsley's  express 
29th. 

"  Miss  V.  A." — Sent  embroidery  patterns  for  the  six 
different  articles,  29th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  McK."— Sent  Mrs.  Hale's  Bible  Reading 
Book  30th. 

"  Mrs.  T.  H.  O.''— Sent  embroidered  skirt  pattern 
30th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  B." — Sent  embroidered  breakfast-cap  pat- 
tern 30  th. 

"J.  B.  J."— Sent  hair  ring  30th. 

"J.  J.  J." — Sent  music,  zephyr,  shoes,  etc.  by  mail 
30th. 

"  E.  T.,"  Bangor,  Maine. — You  did  not  send  a  stamp 
to  pay  return  postage ;  but  the  publication  is  one  of 
those  atrocious  impositions  that  no  decent  paper  ought 
to  advertise. 

"  Miss  J.  H.  McL."— Sent  pattern  4th. 

"  C.  C.  C."— Sent  hair  ring  4th. 

"  Miss  M.  W."— Sent  belt  4th. 

"J.  G.  H."— Sent  hair  bracelets  5th. 

"A.  C.  O."— Sent  sewing-machine  by  Kinsley's  ex- 
press 5th. 

"Mrs.  D.  V." — Sent  bonnet  by  Harnden's express 5th. 

"  Anne"  is  pronounced  as  Ann.  There  is  Annie  and 
Anna ;  both  of  the  latter  have  two  syllables. 

"  Mrs.  S.  H." — Sent  stamped  patterns  and  cotton  7th. 

"  Miss  T.  H.  P."— Sent  hair  necklace  7th. 

"  Mrs.  B.  R." — Sent  pattern  of  embroidered  breakfast- 
caps  7th. 

"  Mrs.  T.  P.  O."— Sent  patterns  of  infant's  cap  and 
tidy  7th. 

"  Mrs.  F.  E.  S."— Sent  patterns  7th. 

"  Mrs.  M.  S."— Sent  hair  fob-chain,  &c.  8th. 

"  Mrs.  R.  G.  L"— Sent  embroidery  pattern  for  child's 
dress  Sth. 

"  Mrs.  E.  B.  B."— Sent  pattern  Sth. 

"  Mrs.  W.  M.  P." — Sent  embroidered  pattern  for  break- 
fast and  night-caps  8th. 

"Mrs.  E.  E.  T."— Sent  pattern  of  baby's  dress  and 
embroidered  pattern  for  front  of  skirt  Sth. 

"  Miss  B." — In  leaving  cards,  if  you  are  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  in  a  family,  leave  two  cards ;  that 
number  is  sufficient. 

"  C.  V."— Sent  hair  ring  10th. 

"  Miss  A.  E.  B."— Sent  hair  breastpin  10th. 

"  Miss  T.  B.  R." — Sent  hair  ear-rings  10th. 

"  Irene." — A  pint  is  not  a  sufficient  trial;  shake  the 
bottle,  and  do  not  use  any  other  oil. 

"  Mrs.  C.  L."— Sent  patterns  11th. 

"  Miss  S.  E.  O."— Sent  materials,  &c.  11th. 

"  A.  W.  M." — We  commence  it  in  January,  1856;  and 
it  will  run  through  the  whole  year. 

"  Miss  M.  McH."— Sent  corsets  12th. 

"  Mrs.  D.  R.  V."— Sent  hair  ear-rings  12th. 

"  Mrs.  O.  S.  T."— Sent  hair  breastpin  12th. 

"  Miss  D.  K."— If  it  was  not  unladylike  to  do  so,  we 
should  say,  box  his  ears. 

"  Mrs.  O.  A.  R."— Sent  embroidery  pattern  for  child'! 
bib  and  cap  12th. 
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"Miss  M.  A.  M."— Sent  the  materials  to  make  the 
purse  12th. 

"  Mrs.  W.  T." — It  is  a  hard  case;  but  we  would  ad- 
vise you  to  do  as  a  celebrated  literary  lady  did  lately. 
She  was  disrespectfully  spoken  of,  and  wrote  to  the 
slanderer:  "  I  have  now  a  grown-up  son  ;  an  apology, 
or  I  shall  put  the  matter  in  his  hands."  The  apology 
was  sent. 

'■  Miss  A.  W."— On  the  i 

"  Mrs.  M.  C.  J."— Sent  patterns  12th. 

"  Miss  J." — Sent  gold  cord,  etc.  etc.  12th. 

"A.  C." — Oil  of  sweet  almonds. 

"  S.  T.  H."— Sent  patterns  1 1th. 

"  Mrs.  C.  H.  T."— Sent  patterns  Mth. 

"Mary." — Always  use  the  prclix  Miss  when  writing 
to  a  stranger. 

"J.  S.  R." — We  do  not  approve  of  such  excessive  ser- 
vility in  courting. 

"  .Mrs.  D.  T.  A."— Sent  needles  14th. 

"  Miss  T.  R.  M."— Sent  materials  for  the  bag  14th. 

"  Miss  J.  M."— Sent  Bococos  16th. 

"  Mrs.  T.  D.  R." — Sent  embroidered  bib  and  chemi- 
sette pattern  16th. 

"  Mrs.  A.  M.  P." — Sent  embroidered  chenille  and 
beads  15th. 

"  Miss  M.  S.  A." — Take  off  your  gloves  at  dinner. 

"  Mrs.  H.  R.  A." — Sent  embroidered  night-cap  16th. 

"  Mrs.  O.  S.  N."— Sent  hair  ring  and  pin  17th. 

"  Miss  M.  D.  O'K."—  Sent  hair  bracelet  17th. 

"  Miss  S.  T.  B."— Sent  hair  fob-chain  18th. 

"  Mrs.  S.  P.  B."— Sent  patterns  19th. 


(£cntre-&ablc  (Sossip. 


THE  HIDDEN  PATH.* 

A  text  from  another  original  and  excellent  book  of 
the  season,  "  My  Brother's  Keeper,"  serves  to  illustrate 
the  title  of  .Marion  Harland's  new  "  venture  on  the  sea 
of  public  opinion." 

"  But  God  seldom  makes  the  whole  path  clear  before 
US","  said  Rosalie  ;  "  it  is  only  the  first  few  steps." 

And  that  we,  as  the  blind,  are  led  by  a  way  we  know 
not,  but  still  the  best  way,  since  it  is  our  Father  who 
guides — is  the  doctrine,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  volume. 

We  do  not  pause  to  comment  on  the  wonderful  success 
of  the  authoress,  as  a  writer.  Our  readers,  better  than 
any  new  friends  she  may  win,  can  trace  the  vigorous 
Etream  of  her  popularity  back  to  its  fresh,  sparkling 
fountain  head.  "  Alone,"  good  and  clever  as  it  was, 
promised  still  better  things  ;  said  that  the  practical  hand 
would  send  the  arrow  on  a  stronger,  higher  flight. 
Thus  "  The  Hidden  Path"  is,  artistically,  a  better  book ; 
its  characterization  graphic  and  finished,  its  aim  kept 
steadily  in  view,  its  by-play  not  only  clear  in  itself,  but 
tending  to  the  development  of  the  real  interest  of  the  tala. 

The  tone  is  pure  and  high,  its  moral  and  religious 
sentiment  vigorous  and  healthy;  we  regard  the  book 
as  one  of  the  best  of  its  school,  and  as  a  sowing  of 
precious  seed  that  will  assuredly  bring  goodly  sheaves 
to  the  lord  of  this  harvest.  That  any  woman  can 
deliberately  put  pen  to  paper,  to  trace  an  impure  or 
unhealthy  morality,  we  cannot  understand.  To  portray 
vicious  and  debasing  phases  of  life,  even  under  the 
flimsy  excuse  of  warnings,  or  a  show  of  useless  repent- 
ance, is  a  mistaken  zeal  at  the  very  best,  that  plants 
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tares  to  root  them  up  again,  and  with  them  the  good 
seed  that  might  have  crown  to  any  stature.  Such 
things  are  done,  Buch  books  are  written,  are  multiply- 
ing, are  doing  their  wretched  work  among  us.  Such 
prinoiples  are  disseminated,  and  germinating  with  a 
I  rapidity  startling  to  think  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  publishing  houses  just  now  are 
prolific  of  insipid,  aimless,  sentimental  tales,  that  dwarf 
the  heart  and  understanding,  and  bring  upon  us  the  sin 
of  wasted  time  and  unimproved  talents,  if  no  greater  is 
laid  to  our  charge,  through  them. 

Apart  from  these  two  schools,  stands  that  in  which 
Marion  Harland  has  won  her  honorable  place.  She, 
holding  out  a  firm  but  gentle  hand,  beckons  her  sisters 
to  "come  up  higher,"  1o  rise  to  their 

"  Peculiar  and  best  altitudes ;" 
and  leaving  the  analysis  of  plot  and  character  for 
our  readers  themselves,  we  give  them,  as  an  earnest  of 
the  volume,  what  we  are  sure  is  the  key-note  to  all  that 
she  has  written,  in  the  words  of  Isabel,  one  of  the  dual 
heroines  of  the  volume. 

"  I  have  no  ambition  to  acquire  fame  ;  this  is  why  I 
wish  you  to  understand  me  I  am  happy.  Not  a  flower 
peeps  from  beneath  my  feet,  not  a  bird  warbles,  not  a 
breeze  sighs,  but  has  a  lesson  of  beauty,  and  gladness, 
and  truth  for  me.  I  am  never  lonely,  never  sad.  How 
can  I  be,  when  my  heart  is  full  of  life  and  joy  and  love 
for  all  things,  and  him  who  made  them  1  My  friends 
lavish  upon  me  what  my  spirit  most  desires — affection  ; 
ami  my  heart  swells  with  answering  devotion.  Before 
I  knew  life,  I  thought  others,  many  as  blessed  as 
myself,  but  gradually,  wonderingly,  I  became  aware  of 
the  misery,  (he  self-love,  the  ignorance  of  everything 
that  makes  man  most  happy,  that  prevail  in  the  world, 
and  with  the  authority  of  an  insipid  command,  the 
conviction  dawned  upon  me  that  I  had  my  mission:  that 
freely  as  I  had  read,  it  was  my  duty  to  give,  not  merely 
to  those  in  the  limited  sphere  of  my  personal  influence, 
but  to  the  toiling  suffering  masses,  whom  my  pen  could 
touch.  It  is  my  sceptre,  formerly  it  was  my  plaything, 
handled  familiarly  for  my  recreation,  and  to  promote 
the  enjoyment  of  my  home  circle.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  it  is  endeared,  sanctified  to  me  by  its  uses.  A 
thought,  like  a  bright-winged  seraph  from  the  climes  of 
the  blest,  comes  to  me,  diffusing  perfume  and  light 
through  my  heart.  I  knew  that  far  away,  perhaps,  an 
earth-wearied  soul  is  sinking  beneath  her  load,  and  I 
say,  there  are  hope  and  peace  and  blessedness  in  store 
for  you  !  As  to  my  sister,  partaker  of  my  father's  love,  I 
bring  you  a  message. 

"  I  have  seen  a  flower  which,  growing  upon  the  upper 
stem,  received  more  sunshine  and  rain  than  its  lowlier 
mates,  screened  by  the  branches,  and,  brimming,  it  sent 
the  glittering  drops  down  to  the  wilted  petals  below.  My 
cup  brims, overflows!  Shall  I  deny  the  refreshing  drops 
to  dry  and  thirsting  hearts  where  no  water  is  1  I  dare 
not.    I  should  deserve  a  curse  if  I  did.' 

P  A  T  M  O  S 

We  have  chanced  upon  a  description  of  Patmos,  or 
rather  a  Sabbath  day  passed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halley, 
"  under  the  shadow  of  this  great  rock,"  which  has  more 
than  a  fleeting  interest  to  those  who  love  to  dwell  upon 
the  sublime  imagery  and  predictions  of  the  book  of 
Revelations.  It  is  from  a  familiar  letter,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  style. 

"  I  inquired  of  the  officer  on  deck :  '  When  shall 
we  see  Patmos V    'As  soon  as  we  pass  that  head- 
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land,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Nicaria.  After  breakfast,  Patmos  was  clear  and  full 
in  view  on  the  larboard  bow — a  bleak  and  rugged 
island,  with  a  precipitous  coast,  and  several  peaks 
rising  to  a  considerable  height. 

"  We  had  previously  arranged  with  the  captain  to 
have  morning  service  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  at  which 
time  we  were  just  opposite  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
Had  we  known  the  exact  course,  we  could  not  have 
fixed  the  time  more  appropriately.  During  the  service, 
we  were  passing  the  ten  miles  of  its  rocky  side.  The 
town,  strangely  built  around  the  monastery  of  St.  John, 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  was  distinctly 
in  view.  Not  a  ripple  was  on  the  Bea,  nor  a  breeze  in 
the  air,  nor  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  nor  a  sail  on  the  water. 
We  worshipped  God,  'on  the  Lord's  day,'  with  nothing 
earthly  but  Patmos  in  sight.  The  ship's  crew  came  in 
their  Sunday  clothes,  with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands, 
and  sat  attentively  under  the  awning.  Two  Greek 
passengers  joined  in  our  devotions.  Even  the  Turks,  of 
whom  about  twenty  were  on  board— pilgrims  to  Mecca — 
looked  with  apparent  interest  upon  the  island  and  upon 
our  congregation.  Dr.  Raffles  read  the  morning  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  his  friends  know  how 
impressively  he  would  read  it.  The  captain  led  the 
responses.  If  ever  '  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's 
Day,'  it  was  on  that  memorable  occasion.  Although  I 
had  intended  to  speak  from  another  passage,  no  text 
seemed  so  appropriate  as  Revelation  i.  9 :  '  I,  John,  who 
am  your  brother,  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and  in 
the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the 
isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God  and  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.'  After  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  to  the  exile  of  the  apostle  to  the 
rocky  island  on  my  right  hand,  I  preached  the  Gospel 
by  explaining  '  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  ex- 
horted the  sailors,  if  ever  they  again  passed  the  isle  of 
Patmos,  to  associate  with  it '  the  testimony'  which  was 
that  day  delivered  unto  them.  Although,  they  were 
told,  the  town  on  the  hill  before  them  might  perish,  like 
the  old  popular  cities  which  once  flourished  on  the 
neighboring  continent  of  Asia,  yet  the  rock  would 
remain,  it  might  be,  a  witness  against  them  on  a  future 
day.  But,  even  when  it  shall  melt  away  with  fervent 
heat,  the  word  of  the  Lord  will  endure  forever. 

"  The  remainder  of  that  Lord's  day,  until  Patmos 
faded  like  a  shadow  in  the  distance,  was  spent  in 
thinking  of  that  glorious  revelation  which  Jesus  there 
made  to  his  servant  John." 

GOOD  NORTHERN  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  averse  as  any  one  can  be  to  the  packing  and 
corroding  system  of  fashionable  boarding-schools.  We 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  misfortune  when  any  young, 
pure-minded  girl  is  exposed  to  the  leaven  of  bad  influ- 
ences from  ill-disciplined  schoolmates,  or  the  neglect 
of  time-serving  teachers  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  bad 
schools  may  be  avoided,  and  good  ones  have  their 
peculiar  agency  in  forming  a  fine,  womanly  character, 
uniting  and  strengthening  elements  that  a  shielded 
home-education  would  never  reach. 

We  are  looked  to  for  a  sound  judgment  on  these  mat- 
ters from  the  South  to  the  West,  wherever  parents  and 
guardians  are  so  situated  as  not  to  be  able  to  decide  for 
themselves,  and  have  selected  three  schools  for  honor- 
able mention,  in  each  case,  be  it  distinctly  understood, 
without  the  expressed  or  implied  wish,  or  even  the  know- 
ledge, of  those  conducting  them.    Passing  by  the  older  and 


more  widely  known  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  had 
we  a  daughter  to  be  sent  from  home  that  she  might  be 
trained  a  useful,  pure,  and  ladylike  woman,  we  would 
freely  intrust  her  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  M.  P.  Mitchell  and 
daughters  of  Locust  Street,  a  school  opened  upon  a  good 
basis,  and  surely  increasing  in  favor  year  by  j>  ar. 

In  New  York,  where  superficial  accomplishments  are 
too  often  made  the  chief  object  and  aim,  Miss  Haines, 
of  Grammey  Park,  we  consider  to  have  the  inoBt  tho- 
roughly organized  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  and 
the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  any  of  the 
older  establishments. 

Of  the  new,  we  especially  note  the  Mxirray  Hill  School 
of  Mrs.  Howland  and  daughters,  organized  the  past  win- 
ter, and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  >!rs.  How- 
land  herself,  who,  as  well  as  her  daughters,  possesses  the 
highest  qualifications  for  her  office  ;  and,  having  had 
the  entree  of  the  most  brilliant  Parisian  society,  as  well 
as  the  interest  and  confidence  of  a  large  circle  of  South- 
ern friends,  their  school  seems  destined  to  supersede 
more  superficial  rivals  in  the  finishing  graces  of  a  fash- 
ionable education.  We  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
of  character,  manner,  and  accomplishments,  and  cor- 
dially wish  them  every  deserved  success. 

CLIPPINGS  OF  FASHION  ITEMS 

Riding  on  horseback  has  become,  within  the  last  few 
years,  a  favorite  pastime  with  the  French  ladies.  I  have 
seen  many  habits,  copied  from  the  portraits  of  dames, 
of  the  last  and  preceding  centuries ;  the  most  elegant 
are  those  which  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
The  habit  is  composed  of  green  cloth,  trimmed  with  gold 
lace,  the  corsage  fastened  from  the  throat  to  the  waist 
by  gold  buttons,  and  brandenbourgs  of  gold  lace  orna- 
menting the  body.  The  lappets  are  very  long;  and  the 
gold  lace  is  sewed  flat  round  the  pockets.  The  tight 
sleeves,  with  escutcheon  cuffs,  are  sufficiently  short  to 
admit  of  the  white  undersleeve  forming  a  puff  round  the 
wrist.  A  ruff,  plaited  d  la  Henri  Quatre,  stands  about 
two  inches  above  the  collar  ;  the  costume  is  completed 
by  a  black  beaver  hat,  looped  at  both  sides  with  a  gold 
band,  and  a  black  feather  fastened  in  front,  passing 
round  the  crown,  and  drooping  behind. 

A  mourning-dress,  just  completed,  consists  of  black 
watered  silk;  and  with  it  is  to  be  worn  a  jacket  of  richly 
worked  muslin.  The  jacket  is  fastened  up  the  front  by 
bows  of  black  sarsenet  ribbon ;  bows  of  the  same  loop 
up  the  sleeves.  We  may  also  mention  a  dress  of  plain 
black  silk,  intended  for  slight  mourning.  The  skirt  is 
flounced  ;  aiid  the  lower  half  of  each  flounce  is  covered 
with  a  chequered  pattern,  formed  by  rows  of  velvet  and 
tulle.  At  the  edge,  the  flounces  are  finished  by  narrow, 
light  fringe  in  chenille. 

A  collar  of  black  guipure  has  been  prepared  for  a 
mourning-costume;  the  robe  consists  of  broad  stripes 
of  black  moire  and  black  velvet  alternately. 

Coral  ornaments  are  the  favorite  style  of  jewelry. 
The  bracelets  are  formed  of  strands  of  coral  passing 
round  the  arm  several  times,  and  finished  with  a  long, 
full  tassel  of  the  same  beads.  The  bracelet  sultan  forms 
a  pretty  summer  ornament ;  it  is  composed  of  strands 
of  gold  cord,  intermixed  with  green  silk  and  coral  beads, 
wide  and  worked  in  a  gothic  pattern,  from  which  hang 
five  small  coral  balls,  attached  to  the  bracelet  by  gold 
ribbons. 

The  chaussure  most  in  vogue  for  visiting  or  driving 
is  a  silk  boot,  matching  in  color  the  dress.  White  or 
light-colored  satin  boots,  with  light  heels,  are  still  seen 
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la  ball-rooms  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  high  heels  are  only  worn 
in  the  streets,  and  on  demitoilet  slippers ;  those  lor 
dancing  have  the  soles  as  thin  as  possible.  For  full 
toilet,  the  prettiest  dressing  for  the  foot  is  a  very  thin 
embroidered  thread-stocking  and  a  white  satin  slipper, 
with  a  large  rosetteon  the  top  of  the  foot.  Slippers,  with 
strings  and  large  bows,  are  now  occasionally  seen  in 
carriages  and  on  the  public  promenades. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Douglas  Jerrold  is  the  author  of  the  extract  for- 
warded by  "  S.  R.  B. ;"  It  has  truth  as  well  as  philoso- 
phy: •'  Debt,  like  the  moth,  makes  valueless  furs  and 
velvets.  Poverty  is  a  bitter  draught,  but  may,  and 
sometimes  with  advantage,  be  gulped  down.  Tl 
the  drinker  make  wry  faces,  there  may,  after  all,  be  a 
wholesome  goodness  in  the  cup;  but  debt,  however  cer- 
tainly it  be  offered,  is  the  cup  of  a  siren,  and  the  wine, 
spiced  and  delicious  though  it  be,  an  eating  poison." 

"  Blanche"  will  find  our  reason  for  the  costliness 
of  real  Brussels  in  the  fact  that  the  spinning  of  the  fine 
thread  used  for  lace-making  in  the  Netherlands  is  an 
operation  demanding  so  high  a  degree  of  minute  care 
and  vigilant  attention  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  can 
ever  be  taken  from  human  hands  by  machinery ;  none 
but  Belgian  fingers  are  skilled  in  this  art.  The  very 
finest  sort  of  this  thread  is  made  in  Brussels  in  damp, 
underground  cellars,  for  it  is  so  extremely  delicate  that 
it  is  liable  to  break  by  contact  with  the  dry  air  above 
ground  ;  and  it  is  obtained  in  good  condition  only  when 
made  and  kept  in  a  humid,  subterraneous  atmosphere. 
There  are  numbers  of  old  Belgian  thread-makers,  who, 
like  spiders,  have  passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
spinning  in  cellars.  This  sort  of  occupation  naturally 
has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  health  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  induce  people  to  follow  it,  they  are  highly  paid. 

"  A  School-girl  at  the  North"  is  certainly  to  be 
pitied;  but  the  rules  are  doubtless  wise,  and  we  do  not 
consider  them  unnecessarily  severe.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  unfavorable  to  constant  industry ; 
but  much  may  be  done  by  intellectual  beings  to  obviate 
the  tendencies  of  climate.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted 
in  winter  in  hovering  over  the  fire,  and  talking  of  the 
cold,  in  delaying  to  set  about  a  piece  of  work  because  it 
requires  one  to  leave  a  warm  room;  but  a  little  resolu- 
tion will  remedy  all  this.  You  can  make  yourselves  as 
comfortable  by  taking  your  work  or  book,  and  sitting  at 
a  moderate  distance  from  the  fire,  as  by  hanging  idly 
over  it;  and  if  you  run  off  briskly  after  what  you  need, 
the  exercise  will  warm  you  better  than  the  parlor-fire. 

"  Mrs.  L.  S.  W." — In  carving  poultry,  a  choice  should 
always  be  given  to  the  guest ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  well- 
bred  diner-out  to  reply  at  once,  so  that  no  time  may  be 
wasted,  and  embarrassments  may  be  saved  to  both  par- 
ties. It  is  usual  to  ask :  "  Do  you  choose  white  or  dark 
meat  1"  and  it  is  impolite  to  say  "  any  part,"  thus  giving 
the  carver  no  assistance  in  helping.  If  you  have  no 
choice,  ask  either  tor  dark  or  white  meat ;  if  you  have, 
do  not  hesitate  to  name  it.  Thus,  of  two  gravies,  sauces, 
or  dressings. 

"  Mrs.  R.  H.,"  of  Alabama,  will  find  an  answer  in 
the  chitchat  of  the  month. 

"  Adelaide." — We  do  not  wonder  at  the  inquiry  of 
the  meaning  of  (esthetic,  the  pet  word  of  modern  lecture- 
ers  and  essayists.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
denotes  an  acquaintance  with,  or  powers  of  conveying 
ideas  of  the  beautiful. 

"  Miss  S."— We  give  a  quotation  of  Leigh  Hunt  for 


the    Book    of   Extracts  for    the   same  topic,  "  Home 

:" — 

"  How  sweet  it  were  if,  without  feeble  fright, 

Or  dying  of  the  dreadful,  beauteous  sight. 

An  angel  came  to  us,  and  we  could  bear 

To  see  him  issue  from  the  silent  air 

At  evening  in  our  room,  and  bend  on  ours 

His  eyes  divine,  and  bring  us  from  his  bowers 

News  of  our  dear  friends  and  children,  who  have  never 

Been  dead  indeed,  as  we  shall  know  forever. 

Alas,  we  think  not  what  we  daily  see 

About  our  hearths — angels  that  are  to  be, 

Or  may  be  if  they  will,  and  we  prepare 

Their  souls  and  ours  to  meet  in  happy  air — 

A  child,  a  friend,  a  wile  whose  soft  heart  sings 

In  unison  with  ours,  breeding  its  fnture  wings." 

£as\)\  on 2. 

NOTICE  TO   LADY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase 
of  jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance, 
the  Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter 
execute  commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with 
the  charge  of  a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  re- 
search required.  Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  mate- 
rials for  chesses,  jewelry,  envelopes,  hair-work,  wor- 
steds, children's  wardrobes,  Rapp's  gold  pens,  mantillas, 
and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  economy, 
as  well  as  taste  ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last,  dis- 
tinct directions  must  be  given. 

Orders,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  propotrd  expends 
tare,  to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

iS'o  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  money  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  ivill  be  ac- 
countable for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompa- 
nied by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general 
style  of  the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice. 
Dress  goods  from  Levy's  or  Evans  &  Co.'s ;  cloaks,  man- 
tillas, or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  51  Canal  Street,  New 
York;  bonnets  from  T.  White  &  Co.'s;  jewelry  from 
Warden's  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail 
here  govern  the  purchase ;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be 
taken  back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction 
must  be  considered  final. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE 
FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Fir/.  1. — A  carriage  dress  of  the  richest  deep  green 
taffeta,  woven  alternately  with  velvet  stripes  a  still 
darker  shade.  Skirt  plain  and  full,  the  material  being ' 
too  rich  to  admit  of  trimming.  Jacket  corsage,  high  at  the 
throat,  and  fastened  by  snfall  fancy  buttons,  bretelle 
trimming,  a  chain-work  of  narrow  gimp  cord,  edged 
with  heavy  fringe,  which  also  surrounds  the  basque, 
and  makes  four  rows  upon  the  loose  open  sleeves,  com- 
pletely covering  them.  A  plain  low  corsage,  with  a  fall 
of  black  guipure  from  the  jockey,  or  sleeve  cap,  trans- 
forms this  into  an  elegant  dinner  or  evening  dress. 
Bonnet  of  apricot-colored  taffeta,  with  plumes  a  deeper 
shade.    Small  muff  of  ermine,  scarlet  cashmere  shawl. 

Fig.  2. — Dress  of  deep  Sydenham  Pekin,  of  a  rich 
Greek  pattern  in  black.  (See  Chitchat).  Cloak  of  dark 
olive   green   velvet,    trimmed  with   sable,  or   ostrich 
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pluiti.  !  in  imitation  of  fur.     The  Czarina  cloak 

is  ir.  imfortable  garment,  with  a  double  oape, 

formi  ■•  to  protect  the  arm;  and,  being  thickly 

led  and  quilted,  is  Buitable  for  very  cold  weather. 
Bonnet  of  while  taffeta,  with  a  deep  (all  of  blonde, 
turned  b.iek  from  the  brim. 

NEW  CLOAKS  AND  MANTLES. 
(See  Cuts  on  pages  388,  389.) 

Fig.  1. — The  Victoria  in  velvet  is  a  large  mantle, 
foiling  in  the  fashion  of  a  sleeve  over  the  arm.  It  is 
trimmed  with  very  rich  galloon,  velvet  satin,  and  moire 
mixed,  and  a  deep  fringe  with  a  net  heading. 

Fig.  2. — The  Gitana,  a  Spanish  wrapper  of  broadcloth, 
crossing  in  careful  fojds  from  left  to  right.  It  is  trimmed 
by  three  rows  of  moss  application,  in  black,  and  fast- 
ened at  the  throat  by  a  row  of  flat  ornamented  jet 
buttons,  finished  by  a  heavy  fringe,  which  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  pleasure. 

Fig.  3.— The  Campan  is  of  pelisse  form,  and  fits  closely 
to  the  figure.  It  is  of  moire  antique,  very  dark,  rich 
shade,  and  trimmed  bretelle  fashion,  with  a  tufted  velvet 
galloon,  bordered  by  lace-work.  A  flounce  of  some  rich 
lace  finishes  it. 

Fig.  4.— The  Felix  has  the  collar  sleeves  and  bottom 
of  the  sacque  edged  with  a  deep  fall  of  guipure.  It  is 
ornamented  by  rows  of  moss  applicature  headed  by 
fancy  buttons. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  fashion  plate,  the  stuffs  for 
walking-dresses  the  present  season  are  of  the  costliest 
description.  Poplins,  moires,  Valenciennes,  and  a 
mixture  of  these  with  taffetas,  in  alternate  stripes,  bars, 
and  cheques,  of  the  richest  combinations  in  color  and 
texture  imaginable. 

There  are  a  number  of  decided  novelties,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Victoria  moire,  a  splendid  tissue, 
striped  alternately  with  a  plain  and  marbled  stripe;  the 
Peruvian  pekin,  a  silk  tissue  in  which  the  marbled  stripe 
is  replaced  by  an  imitation  of  feathers ;  the  Garland 
pepin,  another  pattern  of  plain  bands  of  different  colors, 
light  and  dark,  separated  by  wreaths  of  shaded  flowers ; 
the  Sydenham  pekin,  with  a  gray  ground,  variegated 
with  black,  and  crossed  lengthwise  by  a  sort  of  galloon. 
Lastly,  the  Peruvian  dress,  differing  from  the  Peruvian 
pekin,  inasmuch  as  the  ground  is  plain,  and  the  feather 
pattern  is  confined  to  the  flounces,  which  are  decorated 
with  a  small  fringe  woven  in  the  material. 

These  rich  stuffs  show  to  advantage  in  the  large  puff, 
and  bell-shaped  sleeves,  which  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  be  the  favorite  style  through  the  winter.  Some  have 
the  sleeves  lined  with  a  stiff  cotton  net,  such  as  is  used 
to  protect  gilt  mouldings  in^ummer,  to  make  them  keep 
in  place.  One  favorite  style  is  long  and  full,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist,  where  it  is  fastened  by  a  cuff 
turning  back ;  on  the  forearm,  they  are  slit  from  bottom 
to  top,  the  whole  length ;  the  openings  are  edged  with 
a  ruche  of  ribbon,  of  the  same  color  as  the  dress,  and 
transverse  bands  of  the  same  keep  it  in  place,  and 
prevent  too  wide  an  opening.  Long  undersleeves  of 
delicate  Swiss  muslin,  or  Brussels  net,  reaching  also 
from  shoulder  to  wrist,  fill  up  the  space;  and  are 
finished  by  frills  to  correspond,  which  fall  partially  over 
the  hand. 


The  recently  introduced  undersleevea,  close  at  the 
wrist,  and  fastened  by  a  tuincd-uji  mousquetaire  cuff, 
are  rapidly  gaining  favor.  These  cuffs,  which  a»e 
formed  either  of  worked  muslin  or  of  lace,  turn  back 
over  a  small  bouillonin)  of  white  muslin.  Round  the 
wrist  and  under  the  cuff  is  worn  a  band  or  bracelet  at 
colored  ribbon,  the  ends  of  which  diverge  one  from 
another,  leaving  an  angular  space  between  them. 
Many  of  the  newest  cutis  of  this  kind  ai  led  of 

a  mixture  of  needle-work  and  lace.  The  collar  should 
be  fastened  with  a  bow  and  ends  of  the  same  ribbon  as 
that  employed  for  the  cull's. 

Black  velvet  ribbon  is  as  much  employed  as  ever  for 
trimmings  of  various  kinds.  It  is  even  introduced  in 
trimming  white  lace  muslin,  or  tarleton. 

One  of  the  richest  walking-dresses  described  by  our 
foreign  correspondent  is  of  maroon-color  moire,  orna- 
mented with  broad  stripes  in  satin  of  the  same  tint,  the 
satin  stripes  enriched  by  a  pattern  of  squares  formed 
by  very  narrow  lines  in  black  velvet,  woven  iu  the  silk. 
The  corsage  of  this  dress  was  made  with  rather  a  long 
basque,  trimmed  with  three  small  ruches  of  black  lace, 
in  which  are  intermingled  bows  and  ends  of  narrow 
black  velvet  ribbon.  The  front  of  the  corsage,  whicn 
was  high  and  close,  was  fastened  by  a  row  of  small 
rosettes  composed  of  black  lace  and  black  velvet  inter- 
mingled. A  row  of  the  same  rosettes  passes  up  the 
front  of  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  were  of  the  same  width 
throughout  their  whole  length,  and  just  above  the  elbow 
were  gathered  in  fulness,  the  fulness  being  confined 
by  two  small  ruches  like  those  on  the  basque.  Beneath 
the  lower  ruche  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sleeve 
descends,  loose  and  flowing,  to  the  wrist.  The  under- 
sleeves consisted  of  a  bouillonne  of  guipure,  and  the 
collar  worn  was  of  the  same  lace.  A  cloak  of  black 
velvet  trimmed  with  white  Chantilly  lace  accompanied 
this  dress.  The  bonnet  was  composed  of  maroon-color 
velvet,  trimmed  on  each  side  by  a  small  plume,  or  tuft 
of  pink  feathers  tipped  with  maroon.  The  two  plumes 
were  connected  by  a  twist  of  pink  satin  which  passes 
across  the  top  of  the  bonnet.  Two  similar  twists  of  pink 
satin  are  placed  across  the  front.  The  inside  of  the 
bonnet  was  ornamented  with  half-blown  roses  of  the 
natural  color,  and  wheat-ears  in  maroon  color. 

Another  almost  equally  elegant  consisted  of  a  dress 
of  violet-color  moire  antique,  striped  with  velvet  of  the 
same  color,  the  velvet  stripes  being  narrower  than  the 
intervening  spaces.  This  cloak  was  of  the  Talma  form, 
in  black  velvet,  ornamented  with  a  deep  border,  con- 
sisting of  a  wreath  of  fern  leaves  intertwining  one  with 
the  other,  and  embroidered  in  silk  of  different  tints  of 
lilac.  The  middle  of  the  cloak  was  sprigged  with  bou- 
quets in  violet-color  silk.  This  cloak  was  edged  round 
by  a  row  of  chenille  fringe,  and  was  finished  at  the 
throat  by  a  large  square  collar,  also  edged  with  fringe. 
The  bonnet  was  of  violet-color  satin,  covered  with 
black  tulle,  worked  with  spots  and  trimmed  with  two 
small  ostrich  feathers,  black  and  violet.  To  the  edge 
of  the  bonnet  was  attached  a  fall,  or  voilette  of  black 
tulle,  spotted  and  edged  with  a  wreath  of  violets  em- 
broidered in  silk. 

BnoDiE  is  as  ever  busy  among  the  dainty  shapes  and 
fabrics,  which  fill  his  immense  manufactory  with 
wondrous  novelties  of  cloaks  and  mantles  for  the  pre- 
sent and  coming  season.  His  "  Openings"  are  days  of 
note,  among  stylish  people,  and  his  importations,  as  well 
as  his  originalities,  are  superb.  Fashion. 
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FASHION    PLATES, 

FOR  DECORATING  PARLOR  WINDOWS. 
THE    LATEST    STYLES. 


From  W.  H.  Carryl's  celebrated  depot  for  Curtains,  Furniture  Coverings,  Window  Shades,  and  all  kinds  of  parlor 

trimmings,  Masonic  Hall,  Chestnut  Street  above  Seventh. 
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"LE    CAPRICE." 


[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

articles  of  costume.] 


Drawn  by  L.  T.  Voigt,  from  actual 


Tfje  novelties  which  we  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded  will  be  enthusiastically 
received. 

The  material  of  which  Le  Caprice  is  fashioned  is  lady's  cloth,  and  may  be  of  any  color  at  the  fancy  of  the 
wearer.  The  skirt,  which  is  in  the  sack  form,  droops  slightly  both  in  front  and  behind;  the  collar  is  mode- 
rately wide,  and  falls  over  the  cape  with  the  points  cut  offsquare.  The  cape,  which  is  the  characteristic  novelty 
of  this  style  of  cloak,  is  within  six  or  seven  inches  as  deep  as  the  skirt,  behind ;  but  sweeps  upward  as  it  passes 
towards  the  front,  over  the  arms.  It  is  attached,  as  usual,  at  the  neck  upon  the  one  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
cloak,  but  upon  the  opposite  side  it  reaches  only  to  the  shoulder,  where  it  is  folded  backwards  so  as  to  form 
a  sleeve  for  the  arm.  The  trimming  is  varied  ;  that  upon  the  one  delineated  being  a  magnificent  velvet,  with 
intertwined  ostrich  feathers,  so  exquisitely  wrought  that  they  appear  to  be  the  natural  and  gracefully  curved 
plumage  lying  upon  the  rich  material  below.  Altogether,  we  have  never  seen  a  more  effective  tout  ensemble 
than  this  garment  presents  among  the  many  cloaks  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice. 
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THE    MAEY    STUART. 


[From  the  establishment  of  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

articles  of  costume.] 


Drawn  by  L.  T.  Voigt,  from  actual 


The  companion  to  "  Le  Caprice,"  although  differing  in  its  construction  entirely,  will  be  a  close  rival  in 
gaining  the  approval  of  the  ladies.    Its  name  of  itself  will  commend  it  to  many. 

It  is  made  of  black  velvet  and  moire  antique.  The  back  is  laid  in  reversed  plaits  in  a  yoke  which  is  cut 
straight  around  the  shoulders,  or  with  the  slightest  possible  indication  of  a  downward  point  at  the  breast ;  this 
yoke  is  of  velvet;  the  flaps  which  cover  the  arms  and  the  front  tabs  are  of  the  same  material,  thus  offering  a 
fine  and  effective  contrast  to  the  moire  antique  of  which  the  main  body  of  the  cloak  is  composed.  The  trim- 
ming is  watered  braid,  with  a  marabout  edge  cut  into  graduated  tabs,  and  placed  horizontally  upon  the  velvet. 
These  tabs  are  adorned  at  either  end  with  a  neat  and  novel  drop  button,  consisting  of  four  bljick  balls,  and  re- 
minding one  of  bunches  of  currants.  Altogether,  this  garment  is  well  worthy  of  its  association  with  the  distin- 
guished name  it  bears. 
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THE    ARCTIC. 


THE    ALICE    MAUD. 
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MANUFACTURE    OF    NEEDLES. 


The  manufacture  of  needles  in  ancient  times, 
or  among  uncivilized  nations  at  the  present  day, 
exhibits  a  rude  attempt  to  form,  in  bone,  ivory, 
or  bronze,  an  instrument  by  which  the  sewing  or 
stitching  together  of  garments  could  be  effected. 
The  Esquimaux  women,  with  their  clumsy  nee- 
dles of  bone,  and  with  thread  formed  of  the 
sinews  of  the  reindeer,  or  the  swallow-pipe  of  a 
species  of  seal,  split  into  different  sizes,  manage 
to  sew  and  stitch  together  with  considerable  neat- 
ness their  deerskin  dresses  and  their  water-tight 
boots  and  shoes.  A  rude  kind  of  needle  or  bodkin, 
either  of  bone  or  ivory,  has  been  found  in  British 
barrows ;  while  needles  of  bronze,  both  for  sew- 
ing and  knitting,  arc  preserved  in  museums,  and 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  been  in  use  in 
his  day.  The  introduction  of  fine  steel  needles, 
called  "Spanish  needles,"  and  their  manufac- 
ture in  England,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Elias  Crowse,  a  German,  are  chronicled  by 
Stowc,  who  also  states  that,  in  Queen  Mary's 
time,  "  a  negro  made  fine  Spanish  needles  in 
Cheapside,  but  would  never  teach  his  art  to 
any."  After  the  death  of  this  negro  (who  by 
another  writer  is  called  "  a  native  of  India"), 
the  art  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  but 
was  again  recovered  in  1650  by  Christopher 
Greening,  who  settled,  with  his  three  children, 
at  Long  Crendon,  in  Buckinghamshire.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  howrevcr,  that  the  articles  then 
called  "  fine  steel  needles"  were  more  than  a 
rude  approach  to  the  form  and  perfection  of 
needles  at  the  present  day. 

The  English  needle-manufacture  is  carried  on 
principally  at  Redditch,  a  picturesque  village  in 
Worcestershire,  situated  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Birmingham.  The  circumstance  of  this 
village  having  become  the  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture is  unaccounted  for  :  no  local  traditions  as- 
sign a  cause  for  it ;  yet  from  this  obscure  place, 
in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  district,  a  large 


portion  of  America,  Europe,  and  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  supplied  with  needles. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  principal  factories  or 
needle-mills  in  Redditch,  in  which  the  various 
processes  of  the  manufacture  are  carried  on. 
These  factories  arc,  like  most  others,  large,  well- 
lighted  buildings,  supplied  with  steam  or  water 
power,  for  giving  motion  to  the  wheels  and  ap- 
paratus concerned  in  the  grinding  and  polishing 
of  the  needles.  Many  of  the  processes  are, 
however,  done  by  hand,  and  some  of  them  at 
the  cottages  of  the  work-people — processes  which 
enhance  the  value  of  the  raw  material  in  a  won- 
derful degree,  so  that  some  of  the  finest  needles 
are  really  "worth  their  weight  in  gold." 

The  raw  material,  as  received  from  Birming- 
ham or  Sheffield,  consists  of  soft,  clean  steel 
wire,  in  coils  of  various  sizes  and  weights,  and 
numbered  to  correspond  with  certain  slits  in  a 
small  steel  plate,  called  #gaugc.  Of  these  num- 
bers, 1  represents  a  wire  one-twenty-second  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  so  on  in  diminishing  pro- 
portion until  12  represents  a  wire  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  first  process  in  the 
manufacture  is  to  take  the  wires  from  a  number 
of  coils  of  equal  diameter,  and,  collecting  them 
in  the  hand,  to  insert  them  between  the  blades 
of  a  pair  of  shears,  and  so  cut  them  into  suc- 
cessive lengths,  each  length  being  sufficient  to 
make  two  needles.  The  shears  are  fixed  to  the 
wall  in  the  cutting-room,  and  are  pressed  to- 
gether by  the  workman's  thigh.  The  number 
of  pieces  collected  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
wire :  supposing  the  size  No.  6  is  being  made, 
enough  wire  is  uncoiled  to  cut  up  into  25,000  or 
30,000  pieces,  each  piece  being  about  three 
inches  long,  or  the  length  of  two  needles.  The 
pieces  are  all  more  or  less  bent,  from  having 
been  coiled,  and  they  must  be  straightened  before 
any  other  operation  takes  place.  For  this  pur- 
pose, several  thousand  pieces  are  collected  with 
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in  two  broad  and  heavy  rings,  and  arc  thus 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  furnace,  and  heated  to 
redness.  They  are  then  lifted  out,  and  placed 
on  an  iron  plate,  6till  retaining  their  position 
within  the  rings.  A  workman  then  takes  what 
is  called  a  smooth  file,  the  form  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  and,  placing  the  centre  portion 
in  the  space  between  the  rings,  rubs  or  rolls  the 
wires  backwards  and  forwards  until,  by  their 
friction  against  each  other,  they  arc  effectually 
straightened.    The  noise  resembles  that  of  filing, 

Fig.  1. 


but  soon  changes  from  a  grating  sound  to  a  more 
subdued  tone,  which  informs  the  workman  that 
the  necessary  rubbing,  as  this  process  is  called, 
has  been  effected. 

The  next  process  is  one  which  injuriously 
affects  the  health  of  the  operatives,  but  which 
may  be  rendered  less  hjirtful  by  the  adoption  of 
recent  improvements.     It  consists  in  grinding 

-Fig.  2. 


POINTINQ     THE     WIRES. 


the  two  ends  of  the  straightened  wires  upon 
small  grit  stones  of  from  ten  to  twenty  inches 
in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  needle. 
These  grindstones  are  set  in  rapid  motion, 
while  a  workman,  seated  before  each,  takes  a 
number  of  wires  in  his  left  hand,  and  spreads 
them  out,  keeping  them  parallel  by  placing  the 
right  hand  upon  them  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  at 
the  same  time  moving  it,  so  as  to  make  all  the 
wires  rotate  backwards  and  forward.--,  in  order 
that  a  perfect  cone  or  point  may  be  formed. 
Sometimes,  a  piece  of  stout  leather,  caltcd 
a  thumb-piece,  is  used  in  pressing  the  wires 
against  the  stone.  Occasionally,  he  adjusts 
the  points,  and  also  dips  them  in  water  to 
keep  them  cool ;  for,  when  the  points  are 
in  contact  with  the  stone,  the  friction  pro- 
duces heat  and  a  brilliant  stream  of  sparks. 
The  minute  particles  of  grit  and  of  steel 
which  thus  fly  off  into  the  air  form  a  dust, 
which  enters  the  workman's  lungs,  and 
produces  an  affection  of  the  breath,  known 
as  grinder's  asthma.  This  disease,  when 
aggravated  by  intemperance,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  becomes  early  fatal,  so  that  the 
man  is  old  at  thirty,  and  frequently  dies  at 
thirty-five  or  forty.  Several  ingenious  in- 
ventions have  been  contrived  to  make  his 
trade  less  hurtful ;  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  the  grinder  refuses  to  adopt  them, 
under  the  idea  that  his  wages  will  be  lowered  if 
the  risk  is  lessened.  Thus,  he  voluntarily  de- 
stroys his  health  for  the  sake  of  high  wages, 
using  no  other  precaution  than  a  handkerchief 
tied  over  his  mouth,  and  forgetting  that  skill  of 
the  kind  he  possesses  would  always  meet  with  a 
fair  reward,  and  that  freedom  from  much  pain 
and  suffering  would  always  result  from  the 
use  of  the  means  set  before  him.  One  of 
these  means  is  afforded  by  a  mask  for 
covering  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  in  which 
two  or  three  layers  of  crape  or  muslin  are 
stretched  over  a  slight  wooden  frame, 
which  is  studded  with  magnets.  These 
attract  the  particles  of  steel  in  the  passage 
to  the  mouth,  while  the  crape  filters  the  air 
of  particles  of  grit.  As  the  mask  becomes 
loaded  with  particles,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
it  off  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
and  give  it  a  few  gentle  taps.  This  appa- 
ratus is  tolerably  effective,  and  has  been 
invented  more  than  thirty  years ;  yet  the 
grinders  continue  to  reject  it  for  the  reason 
above  named.  Another  piece  of  apparatus 
is  the  ventilating  shaft  leading  from  the 
grindstone  through  the  wall  of  the  grinding 
room  into  the  open  air.     In  this  pipe,  a 
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strong  current  <>f  air  rated  by  a  fan,  the 

l  of  which  is  t'>  draw  away  the  particles  ef 
Bte&l  anil  grit  from  the  grindstone  as  soon  as  they 
arc  formed,  and  convey  them  at  once  into  the 
open  air;  but:  this  was  also  neglected.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  sincere  pleasure  we  record  the 
humane  conduct  of  the  principal  needle-manu- 
facturers, who,  seeing  the  workmen  themsi 
thus  suicidal  in  their  conduct,  have  taken  steps 
for  doing  them  good  against  their  will,  and  have 
introduced  ventilating  shafts  for  clearing  the  air 
of  this  pernicious  dust. 

When  the  needle  or  pair  of  needles  leaves  the 
grinder,  it  is  a  straight  piece  of  soft,  dingy  wire, 
pointed  at  each  extremity  ;  the  next  process  is 
the  formation  of  two  eyes  in  the  centre.  The 
eye  of  a  needle  consists  of  a  small  groove  and  a 
perforation  ;  and  these  must  be  formed  by  suc- 
cessive and  cautious  operations,  that  the  wire  be 
not  damaged  in  the  process.  The  grooves,  and 
a  small  indentation  at  the  spot  intended  for  the 
hole,  are  first  produced  by  the  stamping-machine ; 
this  is  a  bed  of  iron,  containing  the  under  half 
of  a  die  or  stamp,  supported  on  a  heavy  block  of 
stone.  Above  this  is  a  hammer  of  about  twelve 
pounds  weight,  containing  the  other  half  of  the 
die,  and  capable  of  being  raised  by  pressing  a 
lever  with  the  foot.  The  workman,  holding 
several  wires  or  blank  needles,  drops  one  at  a 
time  upon  the  iron  bed,  pushing  it  up  against  a 
piece  of  metal,  so  as  to  determine  the  length  of 
the  needle;  then,  raising  the  hammer  with  his 
foot,  lets  it  fall  with  a  smart  blow.  The  two 
raised  faces  of  the  die  produce  two  opposite 
indentations  on  the  wire,  bulging  out  a  portion 
of  its  substance.  Although  the  stamper  has  to 
adjust  and  stamp  each  wire  separately,  yet  he 
can  operate  upon  two  thousand  wires,  equiva- 
lent to  four  thousand  needles,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour. 

The  task  of  piercing  the  eyes  is  committed  to 
a  number  of  boys,  who  work  small  hand-presses 
provided  for  that  purpose.  Spreading  the  wires 
out  like  a  fan,  the  boy  places  one  of  them  in  a 

Fig.  3. 


~.  The  upper  arm  of  the  press  contains  two 
i  points  or  cutters  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
eye,  which  fall  over  corresponding  holes  in  the 
die.  The  boy,  holding  his  head  close  to  his 
work,  brings  this  arm  down,  and  cuts  or  punches 
out  the  eye;  as  each  wire  is  pierced,  the  boy 
shifts  the  fan  of  wires  so  as  to  bring  a  fresh  wire 
under  the  punch.  This  is  called  eyeing  tin' 
needles;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  done  in  a  different 
manner.  For  some  kinds  of  needles,  the  wires, 
as  soon  as  they  are  pointed  at  the  two  ends,  are 
cut  in  the  middle  by  means  of  the  upright  shears 
already  noticed,  and  are  then  laid  parallel  to  each 
other  in  small  wooden  boxes,  and  transferred  to 
the  head-flattener.  This  is  a  workman,  seated 
at  a  table,  with  a  cubical  block  of  steel  before 
him,  on  which  he  flattens  the  head  of  each  wire 
separately  with  a  small  hammer,  holding  the 
wires  spread  out  in  his  left  hand,  and  presenting 
them  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  each  blow  of 
the  hammer  flattens  one  needle.  This  blow  also 
hardens  the  ends  of  the  wires  ;  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  soften  them  by  heating,  and  then 
slowly  cooling,  before  they  are  given  to  the 
piercer.  This  is  generally  a  child,  who,  placing 
the  ends  on  a  block  of  steel,  applies  the  point 
of  a  small  punch  to  each,  and  pierces  the  eye  by 
a  smart  tap  of  the  hammer ;  the  needles  are  then 
turned  over,  and  the  process  repeated  on  the 
opposite  side,  that  both  sides  of  the  eye  may 
be  alike.  The  eyes  have  next  to  be  trimmed  by 
another  child,  who  inserts  a  punch  in  the  eye, 
and  while  it  is  still  sticking  in  it  taps  the  needle 
on  each  side  with  a  hammer,  so  that  the  eye 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  punch.  The  needle  is 
then  taken  between  pincers,  and  the  head  rested 
in  an  angular  groove  cut  in  a  piece  of  hard  steel, 
when,  with  a  single  stroke  of  a  small  file  on  the 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  head,  the  groove  is 
formed ;  with  a  file,  also,  the  head  is  rounded 
and  smoothed.  This  finishes  the  shaping  of  the 
separate  needles ;  but  the  forming  of  grooves  and 
eyes  in  the  double  needle,  as  first  described,  is 
the  most  expeditious  and  economical  method, 
and   that  which   is   generally  adopted.     Fig.    4 

Fig.  4. 


notch  formed  in  a  small  iron  slab  (fig.  3),  bring- 
ing the  middle  of  the  wire  to  the  middle  of  the 
VOL.  li.—  42 


represents :  1,  the  straight  wire,  pointed  at  both 
ends;  2,  the  same,  flattened  in  the  centre  and 
grooved;  3,  the  same,  with  the  eye  perforated. 
The  bur  produced  on  each  side  of  the  eye  in  the 
process  of  stamping  is  filed  off,  not  separately, 
but  from  a  number  at  once,  which  are  ingeni- 
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ously  spitted  on  fine  wires  (fig.  5),  run  through 

i  line  of  eyes  with  great  rapidity  by  children. 

When  the  whole  have  been  aeted  upon  by  a  flat 

Fig.  6. 


file,  the  separation  of  the  needles  is  effected,  not 
separately,  but  by  bending  the  whole  line  of 
needles  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
two  spits,  thus  producing  two  separate  rows  of 
needles,  each  row  spitted  on  a  wire;  the  points 
of  each  row  are  then  grasped  in  a  kind  of  hand- 
vice  (fig.  6),  and  the  heads  filed  to  their  proper 

Fig.  6. 


shape.  After  passing  through  all  these  processes, 
some  of  the  needles  have  necessarily  become 
bent ;  they  are,  therefore,  sent  to  the  soft- 
straightener.  This  is  generally  a  woman,  who, 
placing  a  number  of  the  needles  (which  are  still 
in  the  soft  state)  on  a  flat  steel  plate,  rolls  them 
backwards  and  forwards,  one  at  a  time,  by  means 
of  a  smooth  steel  file,  turned  up  at  each  end,  so 
as  to  present  a  convex  surface  to  the  needles. 
Two  or  three  turns  of  the  file  to  each  needle  are 
sufficient  to  straighten  it;  and  the  woman  can 
thus  operate  on  a  thousand  needles  per  hour. 

Still,  however,  the  needles  are  far  from 
complete,  for  they  are  black,  dingy,  and  soft. 
In  order  to  harden  them,  they  are  spread, 
by  means  of  two  little  trowels,  in  a  thickish 
layer  on  narrow  plates  of  iron,  and  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  the  furnace ;  when  they  have 
reached  a  red  heat,  they  are  taken  out,  and 
suddenly  cooled  by  being  plunged  into  cold 
water  or  oil.  This  makes  them  too  hard 
and  brittle  for  use ;  therefore,  they  are  next 
tempered,  that  is,  when  taken  out  of  tho 
water  and  dried,  they  are,again  heated,  but 
not  to  so  high  a  temperature,  and  are  allowed 
to  cool  gradually.  The  method  of  heating 
is  on  an  iron  plate,  with  a  fire  beneath;  and  the  > 
needles  are  kept  in  constant  motion  with  small  ( 
iron  shovels  until  a  blue  oxide  forms  upon  them,    j 


when  they  are  considered  to  be  of  the  proper 
temper,  and  are  instantly  removed.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  hardening,  some  of  the  needles  again 
become  bent,  so  that  the  next  process  is  hard  or 
hammer  straightening,  which  is  usually  done  at 
the  homes  of  the  work-people.  The  needles 
are  rolled  by  the  finger  on  a  smooth  steel  slab 
to  detect  those  which  are  bent,  and  so  do  not 
roll  truly ;  these  are  picked  out,  and  straightened 
by  hammering  on  a  small  anvil. 

The  needles,  being  hardened,  have  next  to  be 
scoured  or  cleaned  ;  this  is  effected  principally 
by  mutual  attrition.  They  are  made  up  into 
bundles  of  40,000  or  50,000  in  the  following 
manner  :  A  number  of  strings  are  laid  across  a 
wooden  tray,  open  at  both  ends  (fig.  7) ;  upon 

Fig.  7. 


these  strings  is  placed  a  stout  piece  of  canvas, 
and  within  the  canvas  the  needles  are  arranged 
in  heaps  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  but 
without  any  distinction  as  to  heads  or  points. 
A  small  quantity  of  emery,  oil,  and  soft  soap  is 
sprinkled  over  them ;  and  they  are  then  rolled 
up  in  a  bundle,  and  tied  up  temporarily.  A  man 
then  winds  a  piece  of  strong  twine  round  the 
bundle  in  a  tolerably  close  coil,  removing  the 
string  as  he  advances  with  the  twine,  and  form- 
ing at  length  a  compact  bundle  two  or  three  feet 
long,  and  three  or  four  inches  thick.  When  a 
number  of  such  rolls  have  been  prepared,  they 
are  placed  under  scouring-machines  (fig.  8), 
which  consist  of  troughs   containing  weighted 

Fig.  8. 


slabs,  under  which  the  bundles  of  needles  are 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  same  way 
as  the  rollers  of  a  common  manglo.     The  rubbers 
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work  at  (he  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  movein 
in  a  minute,  pressing  heavily  on  the  rolls,  ami 
causing  the  needles  to  rub  over  and  over  each 
other,  so  that,  by  constant  friction,  aided  by 
emery,  oil,  soft-soap,  and  polishing-putty,  during 
fifty  or  sixty  hours,  a  bright  surface  is  obtained. 
The  rubbing  is  suspended  every  eight  hours,  to 
renew  the  canvas,  which  becomes  worn  through, 
and  to  add  fresh  polishing-putty  and  oil,  the 
needles  being  also  washed  in  soap  and  water  on 
each  occasion  ;  for  the  best  needles,  this  process 
is  carried  on  during  seven  or  eight  days  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  breakage  is  often  considerable. 
The  bright  and  clean  needles  are  next  sent  to 
the  bright-shop,  where  they  are  shaken  in  long 
tin  trays  till  they  all  lie  parallel,  then  made  up 
into  long  rows  or  heaps,  and  passed  to  a  little 
girl  called  the  header,  whose  task  it  is  to  turn 
all  the  heads  one  way.  Difficult  as  this  may 
seem  where  40,000  or  50,000  needles  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  done  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  and 
case  which  astonishes  by  its  simplicity.  The 
child  has  a  piece  of  rag  or  soft  leather  wrapped 
round  her  forefinger ;  and,  pressing  it  against 
the  pile  of  needles,  all  the  points  which  happen 
to  lie  that  way  run  into  the  rag,  and  retain  suffi- 
cient hold  to  allow  of  her  drawing  the  needles, 
in  this  way,  out  of  the  heap,  and  depositing  them 
in  a  new  pile,  so  that,  when  the  work  is  done, 
the  needles  form  two  large  heaps,  with  the  points 
lying  in  opposite  directions.  Broken  or  defective 
needles  are  rejected  from  these  heaps;  and  the 
remainder  arc  subjected  to  the  delicate  operation 
of  having  the  sharp  edges  of  the  eye  removed, 
which  are  so  apt  to  cut  the  thread.  This  is 
called  drilling ;  and,  in  order  to  its  proper  per- 
formance, the  needles  have  again  to  be  annealed 
about  the  eye.  This  is  done  by  placing  them 
on  a  steel  plate,  with  their  eyes  projecting  over 
its  edge ;  a  red-hot  plate  is  then  cautiously 
brought  near  them,  and  when  they  assume  a 
dark  blue  color,  the  proper  temper  is  acquired. 
The  drilling  is  performed  by  young  women 
seated  at  a  bench  opposite  a  window,  and  having 
each  a  small  three-sided  steel  drill  in  rapid  re- 
volution before  her.  The  driller,  taking  up  a 
few  needles,  and  spreading  them  out  like  a  fan, 
brings  them  in  succession  under  the  action  of 
the  drill.  Each  eye  is  first  countersunk,  that  is, 
its  sharp  edge  is  bevelled  off  with  the  drill,  so 
as  to  join  the  groove  in  a  rounded  instead  of  an 
angular  manner.     The  rest  of  the  eye  is  also    : 


drilled  on  both  sides,  and  made  perfectly  smooth. 
This  drilling,  which  is  of  modern  invention,  is 
a  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture;  but  it 

Fig.  9. 


DRILLING   THE    EYES. 

is  almost  painful  to  witness,  from  the  peculiar 
constrained  posture  and  rigid  look  of  the  persons 
employed  on  it — so  necessary  is  it  in  this  deli- 
cate operation  to  prevent  the  least  tremor  or 
unsteadiness  of  hand.  Gold-eyed  needles  are 
produced  by  dipping  the  head  of  the  needle  in 
ether  containing  gold  in  solution,  which  imme- 
diately attaches  itself  to  the  steel.  This  merely 
serves  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  needle  without 
adding  to  its  utility. 

After  the  drilling,  the  needles  have  their 
points  finished  on  a  small  and  rapidly  rotating 
hone-stone.  They  are  then  passed  to  the  po- 
lisher, who  polishes  them  on  wheels  of  wood 
covered  with  buff  leather  and  slightly  smeared 
with  polishing  paste.  They  are  then  ready  for 
papering,  for  which  purpose  they  are  counted 
into  quarters  of  hundreds,  folded  up  in  blue 
paper,  and  labelled.  These  papers  are  then 
made  up  in  bundles  of  20  each,  and  these  again 
into  square  packets,  which  may  contain  20,000, 
40,000,  or  60,000  needles.  When  intended  for 
exportation,  they  are  packed  in  soldered  tin 
cases.  The  processes  above  described  apply  to 
the  fine  sorts  of  needles;  for  the  common  kinds, 
several  of  the  finishing  operations  are  omitted. 
The  number  of  needles  manufactured  in  Redditch 
amounts  to  70,000,000  per  week. 
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It  was  early  twilight,  a  December  twilight, 
ami  a  chill,  northwest  wind  was  drifting  along 
freighted  with  snow-flakes,  and  bringing  a 
shiver  at  every  blast ;  but  within  the  sitting- 
room  at  Farmer  Head's  a  bright  fire  blazed  warm 
and  free,  shedding  its  cheerful  glow  within, 
and  flashing  through  the  large  windows  with  a 
welcome  to  those  without.  There  was  unusual 
bustle  in  the  generally  quiet  room.  Even  the 
fanner  himself,  unlike  his  habit  of  sitting 
thoughtfully  smokiDg  in  the  chimney  corner  at 
nightfall,  had  knocked  the  contents  of  his  pipe 
against  the  jamb  at  least  a  dozen  times  during 
the  last  half-hour,  though  as  often  he  had  been 
chipping  tobacco  and  carefully  filling  it.  A 
smiling  mild-looking  matron  was  quite  as  rest- 
less ;  first  folding  back  the  border  of  her  cap, 
and  smoothing  the  folds  of  her  black  silk  apron ; 
then,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  time,  care- 
fully arranging  the  furniture,  though  it  was  all 
in  perfect  order  before ;  and  finally,  in  the 
intervals  of  peering  through  the  window,  piling 
fresh  fuel  on  the  already  well-laden  andirons ; 
or  brushing  up  the  brick  hearth,  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  Tray,  for,  having  just  seen  every 
cinder  and  bit  of  ashes  carefully  removed,  and 
the  wing  hung  on  its  nail,  he  rationally  con- 
cluded that  he  might  stretch  himself  on  the  rug 
for  a  comfortable  nap.  Tray  was  not  sagacious 
enough  to  know  that  some  one  was  expected ; 
and  that  the  one  for  whom  the  warm  fire  had 
been  made  warmer,  for  whom  the  tea-kettle  was 
singing  so  merrily,  and  for  whose  coming  so 
many  anxious  glances  were  directed  from  the 
windows,  was  no  other  a  person  than  his  master 
Harry,  the  eldest  and  darling  son  of  the  family, 
the  good,  clever  Harry,  who  had  been  at  school 
without  one  visit  home  for  six  long  months. 

There  was  another  inmate  in  the  room,  a 
round-faced,  sunny-eyed,  curly-haired  girl,  with 
the  dimples  and  smiles  which  are  so  bewitching 
at  fifteen,  nestling  in  her  cheeks  and  playing 
round  her  bright  lips.  Once  in  five  minutes  her 
shadow  had  flitted  between  the  fire-light  and  the 
window,  and  her  eyes  peeped  from  the  open 
door,  when  two  merry  children,  who  had  been 
watching  at  the  front  gate  to  see  when  the  stage- 
coach should  turn  the  corner,  came  bounding  in, 
their  eager  voices  striving  with  each  other  in 
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the  glad  cry,  "  It  is  coming — it's  coming."  Tray 
caught  the  sound  of  bells  "jingling  on  the  IV 
air,"  and  with  the  rest  of  the  household, 
out  of  doors  just  as  a  sleigh  laden  with  school- 
boys came  to  a  standstill  before  the  yard.  One, 
a  laughing  clear-eyed  boy,  never  thinking  or 
caring  for  baggage,  was  out  and  half  way  to 
the  door,  before  the  stage  man  had  reined  up 
his  horses.  What  greetings  were  there  !  And 
how  enviably  looked  the  less  fortunate  ones, 
who  had  before  them  a  cold  ride,  with  perhaps 
the  prospect  of  a  cool  home,  at  the  cheery  fire- 
light sending  its  invitations  through  the  open 
door,  and  at  the  dear  faces  overflowing  with  the 
happiness  that  filled  their  hearts.  What  kind 
words  were  there,  and  smiles,  and  such  grasps 
of  the  hand  !  so  cordial — it  makes  the  pulses 
thrill  to  think  of  them,  for  that  is  the  true,  elec- 
tric sympathy,  direct  from  heart  to  heart. 

"  Annie,  too,  dear  Annie,"  and  in  a  trice 
Harry  Read  had  dropped  his  mother's  hand,  and 
putting  an  arm  around  the  waist  of  the  dimpled 
girl,  pressed  a  kiss  on  her  cheek  in  spite  of  her 
timidity ;  then,  holding  fast  the  little  hand, 
glanced  from  her  shrinking  form  at  the  host  of 
staring  faces  in  the  coach,  as  if  in  pride  at  the 
darling,  beautiful  sister  by  his  side.  So  much 
eagerness  and  confusion  were  there  in  the  meet- 
ing, so  much  curiosity  and  interest  felt  by  the 
lookers-on,  that,  but  for  the  thoughtfulness  of 
one  youth,  the  most  quiet  and  sedate-looking  of 
them  all,  Harry's  trunks  had  well  nigh  been 
forgotten.     All  was  right  at  last. 

"  Thank  you,  Frank ;  good-by,  and  don't 
forget  to  come  down  next  week,"  called  Harry. 
The  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  answer, 
if  there  was  one,  was  lost. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  asked  Harry's  father,  as  a  head 
popped  out  of  the  window  to  answer  Ham  "s 
parting  nod. 

"  My  chum  and  best  friend,  Frank  Treving- 
ton." 

"  What  a  heedless  fellow  you  are,  Harry,  not 
to  have  asked  him  to  stop  with  us.  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  before?  But  he  must  come  back 
now." 

In  vain  Harry  said  to  his  good  father,  who 
was  hospitable  enough  to  entertain  a  whole 
coach  load  of  Harry's  schoolmates :  "  It 's  no  use, 
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father;  Frank  has  no  less  than  five  brothers  and 
four  sisters  who  arc  expecting  him  at  home,  and 
you  can't  persuade  him  to  stop.  At  least  1  could 
not." 

The  last  information  was  entirely  lost  on  Mr. 
Read,  who  hallooed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
back  came  the  coach,  the  driver  muttering 
something  like  a  good-natured  oath,  as  he  care- 
fully turned  his  impatient  horses  round  a  short 
corner,  full  in  the  blast  of  the  storm,  nearly  pre- 
cipitating his  merry  freight  into  a  snow-bank. 
Frank  could  not  stop,  must  be  at  home.  Upon 
second  thought  (and  doubtless  he  had  a  glimpse 
of  Annie  Read's  bright  lace),  the  night  was  cold, 
and  an  evening  ride  of  thirty  miles  not  very 
desirable ;  and  the  welcome  was  so  cordial,  how 
could  he  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  invita- 
tion '*.  So  the  ceremony  of  alighting  and  un- 
fastening trunks  and  putting  everything  in  order, 
was  once  more  gone  through  with,  and  five 
minutes  more  found  the  whole  party  assembled 
in  the  sitting-room.  Master  Harry  very  gravely 
proceeded  to  formally  introduce  the  whole  family 
to  the  new-comer,  not  excepting  Annie,  who 
gave  her  hand  with  such  a  sister-like  grace,  that 
Frank  was  more  than  half  disposed  to  take  a 
brother's  privilege,  and  salute  the  cheek  blushing 
so  beautifully.  Mrs.  Read  at  first  looked  a 
little  dissatisfied  at  the  addition  to  the  social 
circle,  for,  unlike  her  cordial  husband,  she  was 
not  inclined  to  have  a  stranger  at  the  family 
reunion.  There  were  so  many  questions  to  ask 
Harry,  there  was  so  much  to  say  and  hear,  that 
Frank  Trevington's  company  seemed  quite  un- 
desirable. But  the  knowledge  that  this  was 
Harry's  best  friend,  the  very  Frank  he  had 
written  so  much  about  that  all  seemed  to  be  as 
well  acquainted  as  if  they  had  been  next-door 
neighbors,  assured  him  of  her  welcome  ;  and  it 
was  strange  how  soon  they  were  on  the  friend- 
liest terms  imaginable.  In  an  hour,  the  new 
guest,  instead  of  chilling  the  domestic  atmo- 
sphere by  his  presence,  had  won  his  way  into 
the  favor  of  every  member  of  the  household ; 
made  acquaintance  with  Tray ;  secured  the  good- 
will of  the  little  folks,  by  drawing  certain  curious 
figures  on  their  slates  ;  praised  Mrs.  Read's  nice 
butter,  and  fresh  baked  cakes,  and  fragrant  tea, 
so  welcome  after  a  long,  cold  ride  ;  talked  poli- 
ties, quite  sensibly  for  a  schoolboy,  with  Mr. 
Read  ;  and,  what  was  of  quite  as  much  import- 
ance, won  the  lasting  esteem  of  Annie,  by  ad- 
miring the  single  velvet  rose  blossoming  so 
prettily,  for  the  season,  in  the  window-seat. 
Frank's  good  success  was  partly  owing  to  pre- 
vious good-will,  gained  byr  Harry's  long  letters, 
and  partly  to  the  spirit  of  sociability  so  natural 
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to  every  one  of  the  family,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  attractive  qualities  of  Frank  Trevington 
himself.  All  that  there  ffU  H  inning  and  agree- 
able in  his  nature  could  not  fail  of  being  drawn 
forth  in  the  pleasant  social  circle  at  M  r.  Read's. 
He  was  one  of  those  silent,  reserved,  thoughtful 
individuals  whose  manners  and  conversation 
never  take  the  coloring  of  sunshine,  except 
among  sunshiny  people;  very  unlike  indeed  was 
he  to  Harry,  a  carc-for-naught  lover  of  mirth, 
with  a  smile  always  lurking  in  some  wrinkle  of 
his  face,  disposed  to  look  on  the  pleasant  side 
of  everything,  and  believe  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  open-hearted  as  himself.  He  was  just 
about  the  age  of  Harry,  straight  and  slender, 
with  a  wealth  of  dark  hair  admirably  relieving 
a  face  pale  and  girlishly  delicate ;  eyes  so  deep, 
and  searching,  and  earnest  as  to  give  a  sgrious, 
intellectual  expression  to  an  else  unattractive 
countenance  ;  and  a  gentlemanly  case,  an  air  of 
refinement,  which  a  few  months  away  from 
home  had  not  given  to  his  unpolished  friend 
Harry. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a  week  of 
dreary,  wintry  days  could  have  passed  so  plea- 
santly in  the  old  farm-house,  and  that  without 
the  aid  of  sleigh-rides,  or  parties,  or  any  society 
except  that  of  Farmer  Read  and  his  agreeable 
family?  Who  would  have  thought  that  so 
warm  an  acquaintance  could  have  been  formed 
in  so  short  a  time?  or  that  Frank  Trevington,  the 
all-beloved  and  most  affectionate  brother,  could 
have  allowed  so  many  days  to  pass  before  he 
returned  to  his  'own  home,  when  he  had  been 
absent  so  many  months,  and  a  band  of  brothers 
and  sisters  was  so  anxiously  expecting  him  1 
Certainly  no  one  who  did  not  know  the  genuine, 
mirth-loving  nature  of  Farmer  Read,  the  socia- 
bility of  his  good  wife,  the  unfailing  humor  of 
Harry,  and  the  witching  loveliness  of  his  sister 
Annie. 

"  It  was  half  in  the  charming  way  that  sis  of 
yours  has  of  passing  the  time  pleasantly,"  whis- 
pered Frank  Trevington  to  Harry,  with  a  twinge 
of  crimson  on  his  girlish  cheek,  as  if  there  was 
need  of  apology  for  his  prolonged  visit.  Rut  the 
day  came  at  last  when  he  must  go.  Though  there 
were  plenty  of  inducements  to  remain,  the 
travelling  and  the  weather  did  not  furnish  so 
much  as  a  cloak  under  which  to  hide  an  excuse; 
besides,  the  truant  began  to  be  anxious  to  see  the 
dear  ones  at  home,  only  he  could  not  help 
wishing  that  Oak  Hill  (so  he  called  his  resi- 
dence) was  at  least  a  score  of  miles  nearer. 
"  And  don't  forget,  Harry,  to  come  down  next 
week,  it's  only  thirty  miles,  and  be  sure  and 
take  Annie  with  you.     Between  my  five  sisters 
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and  tour  brothers,  to  say  nothing  of  books  and 
a  thousand  v  the  time,  school-days 

will  oome  round  sooner  than  yon  or  I  shall  care 
to  see  them,  Harry." 

Never  a  troop  of  light-headed,  careless-hearted 
children  tripped  through  their  summer  holidays 
more  merrily  than  had  the  trio  over  that  vaca- 
tion. Annie  was  so  ready  with  merriment  and 
fun,  so  absolutely  opposed  to  everything  like 
care  or  study,  that  the  two  schoolboys  afterwards 
mutually  agreed  that  she  was  the  sole  cause  of 
their  both  being  behind  their  classes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  term.  "How  fortunate 
that  Harry  should  have  so  quiet  ami  sensible  a 
friend  to  tame  his  wild  spirits,"  said  Farmer 
Read,  and  on  parting,  he  arranged  that  Frank 
should  pass  a  part  of  every  coming  vacation  with 
them,  an  engagement  not  at  all  necessary  for  a 
sensitive  schoolboy  of  eighteen,  where  there  was 
a  sweet,  sisterly  girl  like  Annie  Read,  to  lure 
him  that  way. 

Another  vacation  came,  a  summer  one,  an- 
other one  in  winter ;  and  Frank,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  a  troop  of  brothers  and  sisters 
who  claimed  a  right  of  disposing  of  his  time, 
found  a  few  days  to  spend  at  the  Grove,  as  the 
young  people  had  named  Harry's  home,  and  new 
temptations  to  share  weeks  of  his  future  holi- 
days with  the  inmates  there.  The  sedate, 
thoughtful  Frank  began  to  be  almost  as  neces- 
sary to  the  happiness  of  the  family  as  Master 
Harry  himself,  and  Annie  began  to  watch  the 
lingering  days  which  passed  so  slowly  before 
their  coming,  with  a  new  eagerness  which  she 
would  not  have  cared  to  acknowledge. 

Autumn  spread  her  golden  harvest;  the  leaves 
faded  and  fell ;  the  winter's  snows  came  and 
passed  away;  spring  vanished  like  the  sunshine 
of  one  of  her  own  April  days  ;  swelling  bud  and 
springing  green  gave  place  to  summer's  breath, 
and  blossom,  and  breeze,  and  bright  skies,  and 
with  merry,  leafy  June  came  Frank  and  Harry. 
And  what  a  happy  season  was  that  one  !  To 
the  glad  young  friends  it  seemed  as  if  everything 
beautiful  and  charming  had  become  a  thousand 
times  more  so;  there  was  such  a  morning  fresh- 
ness lingering  in  all  their  green  hearts,  and  such 
a  joyous  spirit  breathed  itself  over  the  whole 
world  out  of  doors.  Frank's  pale  check  caught 
a  russet  tinge  in  his  free  rambles  ;  and  a  shade 
of  habitual  seriousness  on  his  face  gave  place  to 
smiles,  which  even  his  friend  Harry's  could  not 
surpass..  It  was  all  in  the  scenery  and  his  com- 
panions, he  said,  when  rallied  on  his  unusually 
fine  spirits.  Frank  had  for  a  long  while  been 
quite  certain  that  there  never  was  so  fine  a 
fellow  as  Harry  Read ;  he  was  now  quite  as  sure 


that  not  a  girl  could  be  so  bcu  itching  as  Harry 
Read's  sister  ;  and  that  there  was  not  in  the 
world  a  farm  which  could  boast  of  so  many 
dells,  and  hills,  and  dingles,  and  romantic  vi 

■  any  cool  whispering  groves,  so  many  nice 
trout  brooks,  as  Fanner  Read's  home-lead. 
His  own  home  at  Oak  Hill,  that  used  to  sccrn  so 
pleasant,  was  not  at  all  comparable  to  it.  *  et 
thai  was  a  pretty  cottage-like  dwelling,  with 
flowers  without  that  seemed  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful until  Annie  Read's  pansies  and  sweetbriers 
met  his  eye ;  and  bright,  living  flowers  within, 
loved  as  Frank  had  thought  nobody  else  ever 
could  be  loved,  till  the  rosebud  of  a  girl  at 
Farmer  Read's  stole  his  affections  away.  The 
house  at  the  Grove  was  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
one,  set  cornerwise  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of 
beech-trees,  and  looking  as  if  it  might  have  been 
set  down  there  by  some  one  in  a  hurry  and 
forgotten.  But  how  attractive  the  hospitable 
faces  within  made  it ;  and  what  a  charming 
guide  was  Annie  Read  to  every  picturesque  spot 
which  had,  as  if  by  some  strong  attraction,  con- 
gregated itself  with  others  on  the  farm  !  Besides 
loving  everything  beautiful  as  with  the  instinct 
of  a  refined  nature,  she  had  lived  in  communion 
with  those  lovely  things  all  her  life,  and  knew 
every  nook  and  glade  for  miles  around,  as  well 
as  she  knew  the  situation  of  the  flower-beds  and 
rose-bushes  in  her  garden. 

Beautiful  was  the  young  girl,  beautiful  in  the 
trustful,  winning,  cheerful  disposition  that  shone 
out  from  her  clear  eyes,  and  found  a  voice  in 
every  word.  She  needed  no  other  adornments 
than  that  love  which  knew  no  suspicion,  and 
gushed  out  pure  and  fresh  from  her  own  pure 
heart  towards  every  living  thing,  and  the  wild 
buoyant  mirth  unaffected  and  almost  unre- 
strained. But  the  free  sportiveness  was  tamed 
and  softened  by  intercourse  with  the  Heaven- 
given  beauty  of  everything  around  her.  The 
impassioned  spirit  was  humbled  as  a  child,  in 
the  living  world  without;  and  hid  away  deep 
below  human  sight  were  chords  that  vibrated 
with  the  pulses  of  Nature's  mighty  heart.  The 
streams  had  a  magic  for  her ;  the  dim  pine 
woods  a  breath  of  music ;  and  the  little  cluster- 
ing wild  flowers,  whose  every  haunt  she  knew, 
had  tales  and  lessons  to  tell  her,  deeper,  better, 
purer  than  can  be  gained  in  intercourse  with 
the  world.  Her  cheek  had  caught  its  rich  tint 
from  wild  walks,  free  as  the  birds  among  those 
fresh  green  hills;  her  eyes  had  stolen  an  ear- 
nestness from  the  sparkling  waters,  and  her  else 
tameless  heart  was  subdued  to  thoughtfulncss  in 
that  blessed  intercourse.  Yet  to  most  was  she 
but  a  child,  gentle  and  loving,  and  as  welcome 
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to  all  as  the  soft  June  air  that  bent  down  in  its 
less  play  to  kiss  the  curls  on  her  fair  young 
forehead.  But  Frank  Trevington,  to  whom 
every  leafy  sound  and  summery  sight  were  music 
and  beauty,  learned,  as  by  intuition,  the  hidden 
wealth  of  the  young  girl's  heart.  Both  felt, 
though  they  did  not  know,  that  delicate  chords 
in  the  breast  of  each  were  attuned  in  perfect 
harmony  ;  that,  though  no  words  were  spoken, 
and  there  was  yet  but  the  unembarrassed  inter- 
course of  friends,  there  was  a  stronger,  holier, 
and  but  half-developed  sympathy.  But  no 
thoughts  of  constraint,  or  one  fancy  of  what  the 
future  might  be,  threw  one  chain  upon  the 
heart-warm  intercourse  of  the  passing  present 

Annie  had  so  many  limes  explored  the  wild 
nooks,  bounded  over  the  hills,  and  tracked  the 
windings  of  the  tiny  brooks,  none  could  be  so 
good  a  guide.  Frank  would  have  chosen  no 
other  companion,  could  he  have  had  his  own 
will,  and  even  once,  when  they  happened  to  be 
alone,  had  the  audacity  to  tell  her  that  for  his 
part  he  wished  Harry  would  always  remain  at 
home,  for  a  merry  person  like  him  might  be 
found  almost  everyday,  but  a  face  like  hera  was 
as  rare  as  a  rainbow  in  December.  To  which 
Annie  had  but  the  one  reply:  "If  you  are  not 
willing  to  have  him  with  us,  I  '11  e'en  stay  at 
home  myself,  Frank." 

So  the  three  were  constant  companions,  ac- 
companied sometimes  by  Tray,  and,  now  and 
then,  by  a  little  brother,  just  young  enough  to 
be  a  pet,  and  sometimes  the  innocent  cause  of 
strange  confusions  on  the  part  of  Frank  and 
Annie.  She  led  them  into  charming  dells, 
which  the  less  romantic  Harry  had  never  even 
seen,  fine  retreats  for  study,  and  so  secluded 
that  they  could  only  wonder  how  the  few  rays 
of  sunlight  that  found  their  way  in  there  could 
ever  find  their  way  out  again ;  searched  out 
nook-hidden  wrild-flowers,  and  made  herself 
absolutely  indispensable  in  their  afternoon  ram- 
bles. She  was  mischievous  too,  for,  sometimes 
poising  her  light  foot  on  some  mossy  log  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream,  she  would  lure  them  to 
venture  across,  certain  that  the  attempt  would 
result  in  nothing  more  unpleasant  than  a  shoe- 
ful  of  clear  cold  water.  In  the  long  summer 
days,  the  trio  of  merry  voices  made  music  in  the 
dim  woods,  as  they  threaded  a  winding  path,  up 
hill,  down  dell,  along  the  margin  of  a  Hashing 
brook  winding  in  and  out  between  knolls  where 
violets  and  winter-green  peered  down  to  see 
their  bright  faces,  till  the  young  anglers  found 
an  admirable  place  for  trout,  just  where  the 
waters  were  rippled  and  the  shadows  beginning 
to  deepen.     So  out  of  the  way  and   deep,  that 


they  had  but  to  prepare  their  lines,  and  tip-toe 
lightly  almost  to  the  water'.-  edge — when,  sud- 
denly a  shower  of  pebbles  and  little  twigs  from 
Annie's  hand,  dropped  into  the  stream,  effectu- 
ally ruined  the  day's  sport. 

The  brighl  Jane  days  passed  merrily  enough  ; 
the  rainy  ones  just  as  pleasant;  and  betfl 
visits  exchanged  with  the  young  people  at  Mr. 
Trevington's  vacations  passed  like  a  summer 
twilight.  But  vacations  do  not  last  forever. 
Sunny  eighteen  vanishes  not  more  rapidly  than 
happy  school-days.  Harry's  collegiate  course 
was  through,  and  he  chose  an  occupation  and  a 
home  at  no  great  distance  from  the  old  home- 
stead, near  enough  to  spare  his  leisure  hours 
between  Annie  and  a  certain  graceful  girl  at 
Oak  Hill,  quite  as  attractive  to  him  as  any  being 
beyond  that  sweet  sister  could  be.  But  Tre- 
vington, now  a  studious,  manly  youth  of  three- 
and-twenty,  in  attention  to  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, in  a  distant  place,  found  but  now  and  then 
a  few  weeks  from  his  study  and  toil,  to  spend 
in  the  two  homes  where  his  presence  was  ever 
so  welcome.  When  he  left  the  Grove,  there 
had  been  whispered  a  cherished  secret,  which 
for  a  long  time  only  two,  the  young  law-student 
and  bright  Annie  Read,  knew  of. 

Annie  scarce  knew  how  it  happened  that  such 
a  warm  rich  gush  of  happiness,  never  felt  before 
even  in  her  happy  heart,  had  given  to  all  things 
around  her  a  freshness,  and  a  new  joy,  and 
beauty  to  life.  One  summer  evening,  Frank 
and  Annie  had  found  themselves  quite  alone, 
just  in  the  softening  twilight  shadow.  Nothing 
unusual,  it  is  true,  but  just  then  there  was  a 
thrilling  pleasure  in  being  alone.  The  shadows 
crept  softly  in  and  played  strange  frolics  over 
ceiling  and  floor ;  the  light  boughs  of  the  lilac  that 
screened  the  window  stole  in  at  every  breeze, 
and  swept  their  fragrant  blossoms  over  her  curls  ; 
the  balmy  air  came  dallying  with  the  rose  on 
her  cheek,  then  flitted  away  to  fill  the  apart- 
ment with  its  rich  incense ;  and  a  new  breath 
of  incense  was  kindled  in  the  young  girl's  heart, 
to  be  kept  pure  and  burning  on  its  altar  forever. 

It  was  long  before  there  was  a  reunion  ;  and 
months  had  passed  before  Harry  Read  was  quite 
sure  that  his  own  dear  Annie  had  allowed  a 
dearer  love  and  a  deeper  confidence  than  they 
two  had  shared  to  take  her  thoughts  from  him  ; 
or  that  Frank  Trevington  had  borne  away  into 
the  din  of  business  and  the  cares  of  his  studies, 
the  priceless  assurance  of  her  affection,  to  keep 
ever  as  a  talisman  around  him  when  he  was 
tempted  or  in  danger.  Harry  was  proud  of  his 
sister  and  of  his  friend,  and  if  he  had  one 
thought  to  detract  from  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
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the  anticipated  union,  it  was  that  her  sportive, 
buoyant  nature  would  not  be  rightly  understood 
by  one  so  sedate  and  reserved.  He  was  confi- 
dent that  in  her  heart  the  current  of  feeling  was 
not  lees  deep  because  of  its  constant  sparkling 
gush ;  but  Trevington  was  of  a  disposition 
jealous  and  distrustful.  So  unlike,  indeed,  was 
he  in  this  respect  to  the  wholo  family  of  Mr. 
Head,  who  possessed  in  common  the  traits  of 
sociability  and  frankness,  that  the  good  farmer, 
as  the  acquaintance  became  more  intimate,  won- 
dered how  the  two  young  men  should  have  hap- 
pened to  be  such  warm  friends.  There  was  a 
shadow,  a  dark,  deep  shadow  in  the  character 
of  Trevington,  but  which  in  Annie's  presence 
was  lighted  up  by  her  sunlight.  Harry  Read 
thought  he  could  read  his  friend  as  an  open 
book,  but  that  one  hidden  thing  had  never  been 
fully  revealed  to  him.  A  nobler  nature  never 
existed,  one  more  highly  honorable,  but  for  that 
one  taint,  and  of  that,  Annie  Read,  of  all  beings 
the  most  unsuspecting,  never  dreamed.  There 
was  a  firmness  about  Frank,  an  air  of  native 
superiority,  that  commanded  her  esteem,  and  a 
tenderness  that  won  her  affections ;  and  long 
before  the  eventful  evening,  he  had  become  to 
her  too,  too  dear  for  her  happiness  and  peace. 

Harry  Read  was  little  inclined  to  trouble  him- 
self about  faults  in  any  person,  especially  those 
so  dear  to  him;  and  when  he  began  to  note  the 
increasing  interest  of  Annie  in  his  friend,  only 
feared  that  he  would  not  fully  understand  what 
to  many  might  seem  light-heartedness,  without 
any  strength  of  character,  and  conform  his  own 
feelings  to  such  an  ill-founded  opinion. 

"  Frank  has  concluded  not  to  leave  us  to- 
morrow," said  Harry  to  his  sister,  one  evening 
after  Trevington  had  been  spending  some  weeks 
at  the  Grove. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  would  have  been  Annie's 
natural  reply,  and  was  precisely  what  Harry 
expected,  but  instead  she  merely  shook  her  curls 
over  her  face  so  quickly  that,  drawing  his  arm 
from  hers,  he  brushed  them  gayly  back,  and  on 
the  crimsoning  cheek  read  the  long-hidden  secret. 

"Annie,  dear,"  whispered  Harry  mischiev- 
ously, "  I  fear  you  are  too  much  interested  in 
Trevington." 

"  Don't,  Harry,  don't,"  begged  Annie. 

Harry  looked  up  archly,  as  if  quite  decided  to 
share  this,  the  only  withheld  confidence  with 
her;  "  I  don't  like  to  trouble  you,  but,  sister,  I 
am  afraid  he  is  becoming  too  dear  to  you." 

"  Why,  Harry,  do  you  think  that  my  best 
brother  will  ever  lose  one  tithe  of  my  affection  1 
Do  you  think  I  can  ever  love  you  less?" 

"  Not  that,  Annie,  my  own  dear  sister,  but 


Annie" — as  he  spoke  he  looked  deep  into  the 
clear  eyes  which  were  wont  to  mirror  every 
passing  thought — "for  your  own  happiness!  .1 
know  how  dear  it  is  to  me.  Von  could  not 
conceal  from  my  eye,  sister,  how  closely  thoughts 
of  Frank  were  woven  all  about  your  heart.  \  on 
do  not  know  how  your  brightening  eye  and 
changing  cheek  betray  you  every  day ;  it  doesn't 
require  much  penetration  to  see  il,  darling.  Who 
would  love,  and  keep  it  ever  a  hidden  thing, 
must  wear  a  brow  less  clear  and  open  than  yours 
has  ever  been.  I  would  not  have  yours  less  truth- 
ful, Annie,  but  confess  you,  who  never  wore  a 
disguise,  that  it's  hard  to  assume  one  now. 
Don't  tremble  so,  Annie!  For  your  own  sake, 
I  wouldn't  have  your  happiness  destroyed  by 
cherishing  an  attachment  which  might  be  unre- 
quited.    It  would  be  unfortunate." 

"  Oh  !  Harry,  don't,  I  entreat !"  It  was  a 
moment  for  confidence;  Harry's  voice  had  sunk 
to  the  low  earnestness  of  her  own,  and,  laying 
her  childish  cheek  on  his  shoulder,  she  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  the  long-locked  tale. 

"  I  might  have  thought  so.  Frank  Trevington 
couldn't  have  moved  so  long  in  your  atmosphero 
without  acknowledging  its  influence.  But  noble 
as  he  is,  I  hadn't  thought  he  was  just  the  person, 
that  is,  not  enough  like  you.  He  is  so  reserved 
you  know,  and  was,  before  he  knew  you,  so 
thoughtful  and  serious.  Cousin  Fred  is  more 
like  you  in  light-heartedness ;  do  you  know  I 
used  to  intend  you  for  him?" 

"  Was  that  all  ?  So  you  vexed  me  for  that !" 
And  Annie's  clear  sweet  laugh  trilled  through 
the  garden,  till  it  almost  seemed  that  some  merry 
spirits  nestling  among  the  fragrant  sweetbriers 
caught  the  sound  and  sent  it  back  with  a  thou- 
sand tiny  echoes. 

"  Not  that  I  prefer  him  myself,  but  for  a  plea- 
sant companion — " 

"  Oh !  Harry,  that  shows  how  well  you 
understand  your  sister.  Fred  is  pleasant,  to  be 
sure,  and  I  just  like  him  ;  that 's  all.  We  were 
playmates  so  long,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Had  he  been  like  Trevington — ahem  ! — I  might 
have  worshipped,  idolized  him — " 

"  As  you  do  Frank  ;  ha,  sis?  You  arc  right, 
Annie." 

"  And  Frank  is  so  good,  so  superior,  so  all 
that  one  could  wish,  and  your  friend  too,"  whis- 
pered Annie. 

"  So  he  is,  and  I  love  you  all  the  better  for 
that,  if  possible;  he  is  a  man  in  intellect,  in 
strength  of  character,  in  real  nobleness  a  man  ; 
what  higher  praise  could  I  give  ?     But — " 

"But  what,  Harry?" 

"  Oh,  nothing;  don't  look  so  anxious,  Annie," 
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for,  almost  unconsciously  to  herself,  Annie's  face 
had  assumed  a  serious  wondering  expression,  as 
if  it  were  possible  for  Trevington  top*  -  any 
other  than  high  qualities  ;  "  nothing,  only  Frank 
has  one  undesirable  trait,  and  thai  is  jealousy. 
Some  philosophers  tell  us  that  it  is  necessary  to 
real  affection  ;  hut  that  we  two  don't  believe. 
A  truly,  purely  given  love  never  demands  a 
return;  it  is  only  the  heart's  homage,  yielded 
ungrudgingly,  and  knows  not  selfishness  or  dis- 
trust. I  am  sure  it  is  a  pleasure  to  love  a  person 
who  deserves  so  much,  even  if  you  do  not  re- 
ceive so  much  as  a  thought  of  gratitude  in 
return." 

"  Are  you  speaking  from  experience,  Harry  t 
because  I  am  too  selfish  to  admit  that  theory. 
You  arc  just  in  sport  yourself,  Harry." 

"  Trevington  certainly  would  question  it,  for 
in  our  school  friendship  he  would  not  have 
permitted  a  third  friend.  Now  do  you  not 
understand  he  will  hardly  permit  you  to  look 
with  a  sister's  affection  even  to  me?" 

Annie's  bird-like  voice  trilled  merrily  again 
as  she  gayly  said  :  "  Then,  I  '11  tease  him  till  he 
rids  himself  of  such  a  feeling.  Cousin  Fred  is 
coming  down  next  week,  and  if  Frank  should 
think  of  treating  me  so  distrustfully,  I  shall  be 
tempted  to  vex  him." 

"  Be  careful,  sis  ;  it 's  dangerous  trifling,  and, 
besides,  Frank  is  so  sensitive  ;  I  '11  call  it  sensi- 
tive, for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  a  little  selfish 
myself.  Cousin  Fred  is  quite  fascinating,  but, 
if  he  has  such  an  interest  in  this  young  flutter- 
ing heart,  and  the  promise  of  this  dear  little 
hand,  he  certainly  could  not  object  to  a  cousinly 
regard." 

"  I  couldn't  displease  Frank ;  and  as  for  my 
good-hearted  cousin,  whom  I  love  as  a  brother, 
he  is  the  last  person  except  yourself  for  Frank 
to  be  annoyed  about;  Fred  is  so  trivial." 

"  But  so  handsome,  and  polished,  and  attract- 
ive, that,  if  I  did  not  know  you  for  a  true 
woman,  and  know  your  good  sense  too  good  to 
be  influenced  by  such  things,  I  might  be  a  little 
fearful  myself.  So  have  a  care,  sis,  that  your 
own  feelings  don't  become  entangled." 

There  was  a  trace  of  mirth  and  mischief 
dimpling  Annie's  sunny  face  as  she  turned  away, 
wondering  if  Fred  Stickney,  the  lively,  laughing, 
incomparable  cousin,  of  whose  drolleries  she  had 
told  Trevington  so  much,  could,  in  the  two  years 
since  she  had  seen  him,  have  become  so  attract- 
ive as  Harry  had  represented  ;  and  wondering 
still  more  at  the  possibility  of  Frank's  enter- 
taining a  suspicious,  ill  feeling  against  any  one. 

With  the  next  week  came  Fred  Stickney,  a 
highly-bred,  elegantly-dressed  young  man,  with 


a  countenance  strikingly  handsome  and  radiant 
with  good  humor,  more  merry  and  dashing  than 
Harry,  without  half  his  good  sense.  He  was  on 
fine  terms  with  the  elderly  people,  having  been 
in  early  life  an  inmate  of  the  family  till  he 
could  almost  claim  the  rights  of  a  son  and  bro- 
ther, and,  from  the  first,  treated  Annie  with 
cousinly  freedom.  He  walked  and  rode  with 
her,  danced  and  practised  music,  commended 
new  books,  admired  her  favorites,  and  played  to 
admiration  the  part  of  a  lady's  man.  Treving- 
ton saw  it  all,  and  with  the  ever  ready  suspicion 
and  jealousy  of  his  character,  fancied  the  attract- 
ive cousin  a  dangerous  rival.  Annie  was  so 
warm  and  true  in  feeling,  that,  even  to  him,  it 
would  have  seemed  folly  to  think  so  question- 
ingly  of  her,  but  that  she  was  still  so  young,  so 
light-hearted,  so  easily  captivated  by  anything 
new,  and  Stickney  was  so  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating. He  resembled  her  even  more  in  person 
than  Harry,  and  a  careless  observer  would  have 
said  in  disposition  likewise  ;  but  only  in  mirth- 
fulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  were  they  at  all 
alike.  Frank  understood  the  superficiality  of 
his  mind  at  once,  yet,  highly  as  he  esteemed 
Annie's  good  sense  and  native  discernment, 
tortured  himself  into  a  fear  of  what  he  scarce 
could  tell.  He  knew  how  full  and  deep 
was  the  communion  of  their  two  hearts,  and 
that  she  turned  ever  with  a  childlike  trustful- 
ness to  his  superior  strength  and  firmness  ;  he 
was  conscious  that  no  one  understood  her  as  he 
did ;  that  no  other  shared  her  dearest  thoughts 
so  truly  and  unreservedly ;  that  he  alone  pos- 
sessed the  magic  key  to  unlock  the  rich  treasures 
of  her  mind  and  heart.  But  now,  judging  her 
by  the  moodiness  of  his  own  feelings,  he  fancied 
that  she  found  more  congeniality  in  her  more 
cheerful  cousin;  in  his  blindness,  he  had  for- 
gotten that  every  truly  refined  and  delicate 
nature  turns  to  its  superiors,  as  a  flower  to  the 
sunlight,  gaining  thereby  new  strength  and  rich- 
ness. Annie  Read  was  herself  so  highly  gifted 
in  taste  as  to  fully  appreciate  the  fine  feelings 
and  talents  of  Trevington,  and  this,  in  part,  was 
the  secret  of  her  deep  attachment  to  him ;  her 
fancy  might  have  been  dazzled  by  one  less  gifted, 
but  her  feelings  interested  never.  Until  now, 
Trevington  had  been  confident  in  that  affection  ; 
but  when  does  a  jealous  nature  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  reason  ?  All  the  slumbering 
gloominess  which  had  before  been  concealed, 
was  effectually  aroused,  until  he  became  so 
silent  and  reserved  that  Annie,  rallying  him  a 
little,  assured  him  that  she  should  be  the  pet, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  trouble  of  his  life,  if 
he  persisted  in  treating  her  so  unjustly.     There 
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was  so  much  returning  attention  and  such  a 
marked  delicacy  in  her  manners  towards  him, 
that,  seriously  ashamed  of  his  folly,  he  was  be- 
coming once  more  like  his  former  self,  when  an 
unexpected  call  to  his  business  summoned  him 
away. 

Some  months  after,  when  the  midsummer  days 
found  him  again  at  the  Grove,  the  untiring  Cou- 
sin Fred  was  still  lingering  there,  and  the  whole 
family,  including  Harry,  who  was  now  at  home, 
so  happy  that  Trevington  imagined  that  he  was 
an  intruder  upon  their  social  pleasures ;  and  the 
lately  crushed  bitterness  of  his  heart  sprang  up 
afresh.  Annie  was  bright  and  bewitching  as 
ever,  without  a  shade  on  her  heart  or  a  cloud 
on  her  brow,  and  Fred  Stickney  in  as  gay  a 
humor,  dancing  away  his  time  like  a  retired 
man  of  fortune.  The  welcome  from  all  was  so 
cordial,  the  sweet,  tearful — tearful  for  joy — 
greeting  of  Annie  so  warm  and  unaffected,  that, 
but  for  that  one  all-poisoning  evil  in  the  breast 
of  the  person  who  should  have  been  the  happi- 
est, the  six  weeks  which  followed  might  have 
passed  without  one  sorrow  or  regret. 

One  afternoon,  after  a  week  of  ceaseless  amuse- 
ments, of  which  all  had  become  nearly  weary, 
Stickney  reminded  Annie  of  a  half-promise  she 
had  made,  and  challenged  her  to  a  horseback 
ride.  Frank  had  just  commenced  reading  some 
fine  passages  in  one  of  their  favorite  volumes  ; 
and  there  was  to  her  such  a  real  pleasure  in 
being  the  only  listener  to  the  clear,  rich  voice — 
so  unlike  any  other  voice  she  ever  heard — that, 
consulting  her  own  tastes,  she  would  have  re- 
mained at  home ;  but,  remembering  Cousin  Fred's 
raillery  one  day  about  her  undivided  attentions, 
she  glanced  a  moment  at  him  as  he  stood  wait- 
ing her  reply,  tearing  off  leaf  after  leaf  of  a 
beautiful  geranium,  and  hiding,  as  well  as  he 
could,  a  mischievous  smile. 

"Oh,  certainly  !  It  will  be  a  fine  time  for  a 
ride.  Of  course,  Frank  will  excuse  me  ;  only 
don't  tear  my  plants  to  pieces,  Cousin  Fred." 

A  flush  passed  over  the  face  of  Trevington, 
which  Annie  saw ;  but  at  the  same  time  no- 
ticing the  face  of  Cousin  Fred  overflowing  with 
mischief,  she  gayly  said,  as  he  turned  away — 
"  I  '11  be  read}'  in  ten  minutes.  Will  you  go, 
Frank?  Or  do  you  prefer  picking  up  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  Cousin  Fred  has  spilt,  by  way  of 
employment  V 

The  smile  gave  place  to  seriousness  as  Frank 
said — 

"  Annie,  do  you  really  think  of  going  ?  Are 
you  in  earnest?" 

"  If  you  will  permit,  nothing  is  more  certain," 
was  the  gay  reply. 


"Do  as  you  like,  without  regard  to  my  feel- 
ings, Annie." 

Annie  bent  her  blushing  cheek  low  over  the 
work  in  her  hand,  and,  half  irresolute,  almost 
decided  not  to  go  ;  "  but  Frank  should  not  be  so 
exacting,"  thought  she,  and  quietly  saying  :  "  I 
wish  you  would  go,  Frank."  singing  merrily  as 
a  bird,  she  sprang  up  the  stairs. 

"  She  certainly  will  not  be  so  reckless,"  thought 
Trevington;  but  in  a  few  moments  she  reap- 
peared, ready  for  the  ride,  and,  shaking  her 
plumed  cap  coquettishly  at  him,  gave  her  hand 
to  Cousin  Fred. 

"  So  you  do  not  choose  to  accompany  us. 
Good-by,  Frank  and  Harry ;"  and,  tightening 
the  rein  of  her  beautiful  horse,  she  nodded  her 
head,  and,  with  a  gay,  mocking  laugh,  sprang 
away.  An  expression  of  bitterness — it  was  al- 
most contempt — knit  the  brow  of  Trevington, 
and  curled  his  lip. 

"  She  certainly  is  very  wild  to-day,"  observed 
Harry,  who  had,  unperceived,  noticed  the  angry 
flush  and  gathering  cloud  ;  "  but  Cousin  Fred  is 
so  heedless,  and,  above  all,  is  just  foolish  enough 
to  think  that  you  are  annoyed  by  such  trivial 
things;  besides,  Annie" — 

"Annie's  conduct  requires  no  excuses,"  inter- 
rupted Trevington,  with  much  dignity.  "  If  she 
prefers  to  pass  an  hour  with  that  giddy  cousin 
of  hers  to  devoting  her  time,  as  formerly,  to  me, 
it  is  quite  as  well ;  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
control  her  in  that." 

"Pooh,  Frank!" 

"  Annie  doesn't  like  my  seriousness.  I  have 
often  thought  and  feared,  and  from  this  moment 
I  am  decided,  that  I  can  never  be  an  agreeable 
companion  for  her.  I  certainly  hardly  know 
how  to  adapt  myself  to  the  whims  of  a  variable 
girl." 

"A  variable  girl !  This  passes  even  my  pa- 
tience. Frank  Trevington,  you  have  deceived 
us  all,  and  wrecked  the  happiness  of  the  warm- 
est and  truest  of  hearts.  Love  wasted,  lavished, 
all  to  be  forgotten  and  unheeded ;"  and  Harry 
Read,  in  his  momentary  passion,  smiled  with  a 
scornfulness  that  no  one  would  have  believed 
that  pleasant  countenance  could  assume. 

"  You  are  in  the  wrong,  Harry.  As  the  best 
proof  of  my  affection,  I  am  unwilling  that  she 
should  pay  so  much  attention  to  that  hair-brained 
Stickney." 

"'  Pardon  me  for  my  hastiness,  and  consider 
how  dear  she  has  ever  been  to  him  as  a  cousin, 
almost  a  sister,  and  do  not  blame  her  if  she  is 
ready  to  please  him,  even  if  it  sometimes  dis- 
turbs you."  Harry  continued,  without  noticing 
the  stern,  strange  smile  of  Trevington :  "  She 
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wishes  to  please  every  one,  to  make  every  one 
happy,  though  I  acknowledge  she  is  somewhat 
to  blame  ;  you  are  too  severe,  too  exacting,  too 
jealous.  It  is  not  for  lack  of  affection  (pardon 
those  rash  words  of  mine)  ;  were  it  so,  could 
you  be  guilty  of  such  deception,  not  all  the 
friendship  of  so  many  years  should  prevent  mo 
from  telling  you  of  the  bitterness,  the  utter  con- 
tempt I  should  feel  for  the  man  who  could  trifle 
with  her  affections." 

"  Perhaps  we  arc  all  wrong,"  was  the  careless 
rejoinder,  in  a  tone  whose  meaning  Harry  was 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

"  So  we  are,  best  friend  of  mine  ;  and  you  are 
over-suspicious.  She  knows  the  shallowness  of 
Fred's  mind  as  well  as  you  do.  How  could  you 
fear  him,  generous  and  good-hearted  it  is  true,  but 
unworthy  of  her?  And  if  it  will  satisfy  you, 
Frank,  let  me  betray  Annie's  confidence  enough 
to  tell  you  what  she  once  whispered  in  my  ear, 
that  there  is  but  one  being  who  could  be  dearer 
than  the  brother  she  loves  so  tenderly  ;  and  the 
one  so  singled  out — and  her  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances is  far  from  small — is  my  best  friend  and 
ever-loved  companion,  Frank  Trevington,  whom 
I  shall  be  proud  and  happy  to  call  by  the  nearer 
name  of  brother.  So,  Brother  Frank,  smooth 
the  wrinkles  on  your  face,  dash  off  that  cloud 
that  looks  not  a  little  like  a  coming  storm,  and 
while  away  the  hour  while  Annie  and  Fred  are 
gone  by  a  game  of  chess." 

Frank  complied  with  the  latter  request ;  but 
for  the  former,  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the 
traces  of  ill  feeling  without,  while  all  was  dark 
within.  How  soon  and  how  vividly,  except 
with  the  few  who  possess  the  hardly-to-be- 
envied  gift  of  seeming  what  they  are  not,  an 
evil  mind,  or  a  mind  ill  at  ease  writes  its  legible 
impress  upon  the  countenance  !  Frank  made 
so  many  wrong  moves  that  at  last  Harry,  half 
in  sport,  half  in  a  pet,  swept  the  board  with  his 
hand,  and  leaving  him  to  pick  up  the  pieces, 
dryly  observing  that  it  was  better  to  go  and 
amuse  the  children  in  the  garden  than  help  a 
jealous  lover  pass  the  time,  turned,  whistling, 
away.  He  had  hardly  gone  when  a  girlish  laugh 
rang  on  the  air,  and  Annie  galloped  up,  check- 
ing her  horse  before  the  window  long  enough 
to  say — 

"I've  fairly  run  away  from  Cousin  Fred. 
I'm  going  in  the  other  direction  as  far  as  the 
creek  ;  but  pray  don't  tell  Harry,  for  he  insisted 
on  my  remaining  at  home,  so  good-by  again  ; 
and  do  excuse  me,  indeed  you  must  when  there 
is  no  choice,  from  that  walk  at  present." 

"  As  indifferent  as  I  supposed ;  she  prefers  to 
please  him.     Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  pre- 


vent her  from  being  happy  !  Hut  for  him — he 
eatoalates  wrongly  on  my  brooking  insult.-,  bti  n 
for  the  sake  of  one  so  dear  as  Annie  Read." 

He  had  Boaxcely  time  to  turn  from  a  gaze  at 
her  light  figure,  so  gracefully  mounted  on  the 
fine  creature  that  seemed  as  awake  to  mirth 
and  spirit  as  his  beautiful  rider,  before  Stiokney 
made  his  appearance.  Trevington  stepped  into 
the  porch,  and,  speaking  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone,  which  brought  a  crimson,  angry  flush  to 
the  face  of  the  horseman,  turned  back,  and, 
passing  Mrs.  Read,  whom  he  met  at  the  door, 
with  a  careless  remark,  sought  his  own  apart- 
ment. It  was  nearly  sunset  when  the  cousins 
came  slowly  up  the  winding  path  by  the  pasture, 
Stickney  looking  strangely  serious,  and  Annie 
fatigued  with  her  long  ride,  and  out  of  humor 
with  herself  for  having  treated  her  lover  so 
carelessly. 

"Where's  Frank  this  evening?"  she  whis- 
pered to  her  mother,  after  glancing  around  the 
room,  and  perceiving  that  the  family  circle  was 
not  complete.  "  I  am  afraid  I  offended  him  ; 
but  Cousin  Fred  laughs  at  me  so  much  for  being 
so  anxious  to  please  Frank,  and  besides  he's  so 
particular !" 

"  You  do  trouble  him  by  your  giddiness,  An- 
nie ;  it  is  foolish  in  him,  and  equally  so  in  you. 
Pray  don't  flirt  so  much  with  Cousin  Fred;  you 
wrong  yourself,  and  I  do  not  like  to  have  Frank 
so  displeased.  He  ought  to  be  more  generous, 
it  is  true  !" 

"  It  certainly  was  a  long  ride,  and  I  'm  sure  I 
did  not  wish  to  go  ;  but  because  he  frowned  at 
the  thought  of  my  devoting  even  an  hour  to 
Fred.     I  wouldn't  seriously  offend  him  ;  still" — 

"  Still,  you  don't  think  he  ought  to  appropriate 
all  your  time  to  himself,  as  well  as  every  thought. 
Oh,  Frank  is  selfish  and  unreasonable  !"  inter- 
rupted Harry,  who  was  near  enough  to  hear  the 
conversation. 

There  was  a  rich,  warm  glow  on  the  cheek 
of  Annie  as  she  stole  round,  unobserved,  to  the 
window  where  she  had  left  Trevington,  took 
the  volume  he  had  been  reading,  and  left  the 
apartment.  After  substituting  a  light  robe  for  the 
heavy  riding-dress,  she  drew  a  seat  to  the  open 
window,  and  turned  over  page  after  page,  paus- 
ing, with  a  brightening  eye  and  heightening  color, 
as  sho  read  each  pencilled  passage.  "Every- 
thing is  so  much  more  beautiful  that  his  eye 
rests  on,  and  all  is  so  much  dearer  when  he  reads 
it ;"  and,  turning  a  leaf,  a  folded  note,  directed 
merely  "Annie,"  dropped  into  her  hand.  The 
rich  heart-coloring  which  had  glowed  and  burned 
on  her  cheek  receded,  as,  with  a  strangely  giddy 
brain,  she  read  the  words  :•  - 
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"  When  I  saw  how  indifferent  you  were  to 
me,  I  did  fancy  that  I  could  tell  you  all.  Of  how 
slight  consequence  my  feeling's  were  compared 
to  your  happiness  ;  how  deeply  I  regretted  that 
my  presence  should  have  been  so  long  a  weari- 
ness to  you — you  will  understand  it  all  without 
explanations.  I  could  not  meet  you  again.  God 
bless  you,  Annie,  in  your  happier  lot,  and  forgive 
my  greatest  fault  in  loving  you  too  dearly,  and 
oh,  how  blindly  !  God  bless  you  now  and  ever  ! 
We  must  never  meet  again." 

"  Never !  never !"  gasped  Annie,  as  the 
paper  slipped  from  her  tremulous  fingers  ;  and 
lightly  and  helplessly  she  slid  from  her  seat  to 
the  floor. 

Half  an  hour  had  gone  by,  and  yet  another  ; 
the  twilight  shadows  were  beginning  to  deepen 
in  the  sitting-room  ;  the  children,  tired  of  play, 
were  leaning  wearily  from  the  open  window ; 
Mrs.  Head  had  laid  aside  her  work,  and  the 
farmer  his  newspaper,  which  the  gathering 
duskiness  prevented  him  from  reading;  and 
Harry  was  unusually  quiet,  whistling  for  lack 
of  anything  else  to  do. 

"  How  dull  you  are  to-night,  Harry  !"  \ 

"  I  ?  I  am  neith  er  particularly  dull  nor  cheer- 
ful ;  but  I  was  just  thinking  that  we  need  An- 
nie's voice  at  this  hour  to  keep  us  all  in  a  happy 
mood." 

"  You,  and  Annie,  and  Fred  are  generally  the 
life  of  the  household." 

"Where  is  Fred?"  interrupted  Harry. 

"  He  strolled  out  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge 
after  he  returned  with  Annie,  something  quite 
unusual  for  him ;  for  generally  he  is  not  so  fond 
of  exercise  or  scenery  as  not  to  prefer  a  comfort- 
able lounge  on  the  sofa  to  a  walk." 

"And  Frank?" 

"  He  's  out,  of  course,  on  one  of  his  twilight 
rambles." 

"  And,  equally  of  course,  Annie  is  with  him," 
said  Harry,  dryly. 

"  No ;  Annie  is  in  her  room.  Do  go  and  call 
her,  Harry ;  tell  her  I  wish  her  to  sing.  Perhaps 
the  boys  will  be  back  by  that  time." 

Harry  skipped  up  stairs,  laughing  at  his  mo- 
ther's last  expression,  and,  humming  a  snatch 
of  a  tune,  stepped  along  to  Annie's  door.  It 
was  half  open  ;  and,  before  he  could  tap,  he  saw 
her,  deadly  pale,  crouching  on  a  low  seat  by  the 
window,  attempting  to  read  from  a  slip  of  paper 
which  she  could  hardly  hold  in  her  trembling 
fingers.     He  sprang  to  her  side. 

"Annie,  darling,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  Do  read  it,  Harry,  do — do  !  I  think  it  must 
have  been  all  a  dream ;  indeed,  I  am  quite  sure 
it  was !" 


"  But  how  you  do  look  !  Something  has  hap- 
pened ;  what,  Annie  V 

"  Read  it,  I  entreat,"  faltered  Annie,  pressing 
her  cold,  white  hand  upon  her  throbbing  brow; 
"it  was  so  strange,  so  impossible.  i\o,  I  am 
well,  quite  well  now." 

"  Well,  well !"  repeated  Harry.  Drawing  her 
close  to  him,  and  placing  an  arm  around  her 
waist  to  support  her,  he  read,  once  to  himself, 
and  again  aloud,  the  too,  too  certain  words. 

"  What  can  it  mean  ?  I  fear  you  have  been 
playing  a  desperate  game,  my  poor  sister ;  and 
Frank  is  so  excitable." 

"Is  Frederick  in  the  house  this  evening?" 
faltered  Annie. 

"  He  's  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge," 
was  the  reply,  in  slow  and  measured  words  ; 
for  a  strange  thought  was  passing  through  the 
mind  of  Harry  Read. 

"And  Frank  walks  there  almost  every  even- 
ing. I  know  it  all  now ;  do  you  not  see  how  it 
is  ?     Quick,  Harry  ;  do  you  not  understand?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  how  wild  you  are  !  Keep  quiet 
here,  and  I  will  tell  the  family  you  are  ill ;  don't 
frighten  them,  and  I  '11  know  all." 

"  I  shall,  I  must  go ;  don't  say  anything  against 
it,  Harry." 

"  It 's  too  much  for  you,  Annie ;  see."  And 
he  drew  her  before  the  mirror,  so  pale  and 
tremulous  that  she  could  scarce  support  herself. 
"Perhaps  it's  nothing,  after  all;  you  and  Frank 
have  been  vexing  each  other  with  misunder- 
standings. He  might  have  wished  just  to  frighten 
you  because  you  have  trifled  with  him,"  said 
Harry,  soothingly. 

"  Oh,  he  couldn't !  He  knew  I  meant  nothing, 
though  it  was  so  very  wrong  in  me  to  treat  him 
so.  Fold  that  shawl  around  me,  and  let  me  take 
your  arm,  for  I  almost  fear  I  shall  fall  without 
it." 

Harry  folded  the  shawl  around  her,  and,  half 
supporting  her  in  his  arms,  descended  the  stairs, 
glancing  in  a  moment  at  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room,  observing,  in  as  careless  a  tone  as  he  could 
assume,  that  they  would  be  back  soon. 

Meanwhile,  Stickney,  after  leaving  the  house, 
had  sauntered  down  a  lane  to  a  wild,  romantic- 
grove,  where  Trevington  had  desired  him  to 
give  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  What  that 
explanation  might  be,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  know; 
but,  well  as  he  knew  of  the  high-spirited  man- 
ner and  tone  of  the  other,  he  anticipated  only  a 
long  laugh  as  the  most  serious  sequel  to  their 
misunderstanding.  Trevington  was  leaning 
moodily  against  a  tree,  and  quietly  accusing 
Stickney  of  having  added  insults,  personal  and 
unpardonable,  to  an   evident  attempt  to  ingra- 
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tiate  himself  in  the  alio,  lions  of  Annie  Read, 
Li  sted  &  suitable  apology.  Stieknej  assume! 
a  most  provoking  humor,  and  only  increased  the 
i  \  itement  of  his  opponent  bj  a  strain  of  dry, 
laconic  ridicule  ;  high  words  followed,  insults 
arid  recriminations  unworthy  the  character  of 
either.  Taunts  of  bitterness  on  the  one  side 
drew  from  the  other  the  quiet  remark  that 
Annie  might  choose  between  her  friends,  like 
the  queen  of  a  tournament  on  the  respective 
claims  of  her  champions.  Trevington  scanned 
his  opponent  from  head  to  foot,  and,  with  the 
indifferent  observation  that  his  own  life  was  no 
longer  of  consequence,  flung  a  pistol  upon  the 
turf,  and  desired  Stickney  to  accept  it  as  the 
best  of  gifts  unless  he  was  willing  to  maintain 
the  character  of  a  coward — an  insult  which  even 
his  nature  could  not  brook. 

One  had  taken  his  stand,  and  the  other  was 
deliberately  examining  the  charge  of  the  weapon 
in  his  hand,  when  there  was  a  rustle  among  the 
branches  by  the  path.  A  sudden  exclamation 
was  followed  by  a  shower  of  leaves  raining  over 
the  turf;  and  Annie  Read,  her  cheek  colorless 
as  the  dress  she  wore,  sprang  before  them. 

"  Oh,  Frank  and  Cousin  Fred,  don't,  I  entreat 
you  !" 

"  I  didn't  know  we  were  blessed  with  such 
spirited  friends,"  said  Harry  Read,  in  a  banter- 
ing tone,  now  that  there  was  no  longer  danger 
from  the  hot-headed  young  men,  approaching 
Stickney,  who  shrunk  back,  mortified  at  being 
found  in  such  a  scene  ;  "  such /Wends,  who  carry 
loaded  pistols  to  defend  their  honor !  Eh,  Cou- 
sin Fred?" 

• "  Oh,  Frank,  how  could  you  think  of  it  ?  And 
Cousin  Fred  !  Or  was  it  all  a  joke,  nothing  else, 
Frank?"  And,  springing  to  his  bosom,  Annie 
wrenched  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  still  fear- 
ing, in  her  agony,  of  crime,  she  scarce  knew 
what.  There  was  a  sudden,  sharp  report  of  a 
pistol,  a  smothered  groan,  an  exclamation  of: 
"  God  preserve  her  !"  and  Annie  shrunk  from 
the  nerveless  arms  that  had  supported  her  upon 
the  damp,  crimsoning  grass. 

"  Father  of  mercies,  has  my  folly  ended  in 
this  ?"  burst  from  the  pallid  lips  of  Trevington, 
as,  with  a  blanching  cheek,  and  staggering  under 
the  anguish  of  the  blow,  he  raised  the  beautiful 
victim  in  his  arms. 

Lamps  had  just  been  lighted  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  the  family,  impatient  at  the  long 
absence  of  the  young  people,  were  grouped 
around  the  table,  when  Trevington,  followed 
by  his  companions,  laid  his  senseless,  bleeding 
burden  in  her  father's  arms. 
vou.  li. — 43 


A  week  after,  they  laid  bright  Annie  Read 
under  a  graceful  elm  in  a  corner  of  the  grave- 
yard. The  old  homestead  grew  dark  and  deso- 
late ;  Fred  Stickney  drowned  the  remcuihrain ii 
of  his  beautiful  cousin  in  dissipation  ;  and  Ilarrv 
Read  bore  his  sad  face  and  haunted  heart  into  a 
foreign  land.  Six  weeks  from  the  events  at  the 
Grove,  the  daily  city  papers  announced  the  death, 
by  suicide,  of  Frank  Trevington,  with  an  eulo- 
gium  upon  his  fine  talents,  and  the  promise  he 
had  given  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  clos- 
ing with  the  brief  remark,  containing  so  often 
a  whole  unwritten  tragedy,  that  no  cause  could 
be  assigned  for  his  late  unusual  depression  of 
spirits,  and  the  fatal  act  which  terminated  his 
life. 
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II    JENNY     MARSH. 

C.\  ll  me  "  little  one  ;" 
Speak  it  gently — speak  it  low, 
And  my  spirit  may  not  know 

But  the  present  time  is  gone. 
I  am  weary  and  would  weep, 
I  would  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 

And  I  yearn  for  some  dear  spell 
That  hath  power  to  cast  a  gleam 
O'er  a  sweet  and  faded  dream  ; 

And  my  memory  knoweth  none 
Like  the  whispering  of  those  words 
That  for  years  I  have  not  heard — 

"  Little  one." 

Call  me  so 
Only  once,  as  now  'tis  dark, 
And  my  brow  you  need  not  mark. 

Speak  it  low, 
And  my  heart  will  lose  in  dreaming 
All  the  care  it  hath  been  gleaning; — 

I  will  go 
Wiih  a  foot  of  childish  lightness, 
Bearing  in  my  eye  a  brightness 

That  these  years  have  never  won, 
Where  I  ne'er  a  blight  remember: 
Way  shall  kiss  a  bleak  November 

When  you  call  me  "little  one." 

"Little  one"— 
Breathe  it  over  once  again, 
For  it  robs  my  heart  of  pain. — 
It  is  sweeter  to  my  ear 
Than  the  loudest  blast  of  fame. 
And  I  cannot  help  but  say 

It  were  very  sweet  to  be 
'Neath  the  sod  if,  on  the  stone 
That  tells  strangers  who  is  gone, 
Naught  were  graven  but  the  words — 

"  A  little  one." 
It  were  sweet,  for  o'er  my  bed 
Often  would  this  praise  be  said — 
"  Here  lies  one  all  undefiled, 
For  she  left  us  when  a  child." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova — Domestic  Life  and  Trials  of 
Isabella — Her  death. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  wars  that  were  carried  on  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Italy,  during  the  reign  of  Isabella, 
with  such  brilliant  success.  They  were  under- 
taken by  Ferdinand  for  his  own  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  which  laid  claim  to  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Although  Isabella,  as  a  loving  and  devoted  wife, 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  her  husband's  undertak- 
ings, and  aided  him  with  all  the  men  and  means 
her  own  dominions  could  afford,  yet,  as  these 
were  not  wars  in  which  she  personally  took  an 
active  part,  an  account  of  them  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  her  life.  Yet  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  it  was  through  her  earnest  recom- 
mendation that  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Great  Captain,  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  those  regions. 

With  the  keen  insight  into  character  which  is 
said  to  belong  peculiarly  to  women,  and  for 
which  certainly  Isabella  and  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land were  remarkable,  the  queen  discovered, 
during  the  war  with  Granada,  Gonsalvo's  re- 
markable abilities  as  a  military  commander. 
Through  her  influence,  Ferdinand  appointed 
him,  Castilian  though  he  was,  to  be  the  leader 
of  his  army  in  Italy.  And  there  the  Great 
Captain  gained  those  victories  which  made  his 
name  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  won  for 
Ferdinand  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  the 
neighboring  powers. 

As  long  as  Isabella  lived,  Gonsalvo  went  from 
victory  to  victory,  supported  by  the  aid  and 
confidence  of  the  sovereigns  at  home;  but  with 
her  life  his  prosperous  fortune  ended.  The 
magnanimity  which  was  one  of  Isabella's  most 
striking  characteristics,  was  entirely  wanting  in 
Ferdinand.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  outshone 
in  glory  by  a  subject,  and  within  a  short  time 
after  the  death  of  his  queen,  he  showed  such 
distrust  of  his  great  military  chieftain,  that 
Gonsalvo,  in  wounded  pride,  resigned  his  post 
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in  Naples,  and  returned  to  Spain.  Continued 
neglect  and  even  affronts  impelled  him  to  leave 
the  court  and  retire  to  his  own  estates,  where 
he  spent  nearly  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
consoled  for  the  injustice  of  his  sovereign  by 
the  love  and  almost  adoration  of  the  rest  of 
Spain. 

Although  Isabella  was  remarkable  for  her 
entire  fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  she  took  upon 
herself  at  her  marriage,  and  made  Ferdinand's 
happiness  and  prosperity  one  of  her  chief  con- 
cerns, loving  him  always  with  the  most  perfect 
fidelity  and  tenderness,  he  does  not  appear,  by 
any  means,  to  have  reciprocated  this  devotion. 
Perhaps  the  same  feeling  that  made  him  look 
coldly  on  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  and  Columbus 
influenced  in  a  less  degree  his  conduct  towards 
his  wife. 

He  could  not  distrust  her ;  her  candor  and 
grand  sincerity  of  character  made  this  impossi- 
ble; but  while  he  relied  on  her  affection  for 
him,  and  her  judgment,  and  her  influence  over 
her  people,  he  could  not  thoroughly  love  a  rival. 
And  Isabella  could  not  avoid  holding  this  posi- 
tion, although,  with  true  woman's  wit  and 
wisdom,  she  sought  to  escape  from  it.  She 
always  expressed,  by  act  and  word,  the  utmost 
deference  for  her  husband,  and  whenever  it  was 
expedient  or  right,  kept  herself  in  the  back- 
ground. But  there  were  times  when,  as  the 
sovereign  of  a  free  people,  she  must  act  inde- 
pendently, to  maintain  their  rights  inviolate  ; 
and  there  came  emergencies  in  which  Ferdinand 
was  forced  to  invoke  her  assistance,  and  have  the 
mortification  of  seeing  her  triumph  in  situations 
where  he  had  been  on  the  eve  of  failure.  In 
such  a  crisis,  the  superiority  of  mind  will  make 
itself  felt ;  and  although  Ferdinand  was  con- 
sidered the  most  sagacious  monarch  of  his  time, 
his  guiding  principle  was  to  aggrandize  himself; 
and  selfish  motives  narrow  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  heart. 

Isabella's  views  took  a  wider  scope.  Love 
to  God  and  man,  a  desire  to  be  just  and  kind, 
and  to  make  her  subjects  better,  happier,  and 
more  prosperous,  were  the  ends  she  proposed  to 
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herself.  Her  people  recognized  her  disinterest- 
edness, and  responded  to  it.  Whenever  she 
called  for  their  assistance,  they  yielded  it 
heartily  and  promptly.  And  to  her  ascendency 
over  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  she  owed  her 
success  in  her  conflicts  with  the  Portuguese 
kin,',  and  with  the  .Moors. 

Ferdinand  seems  to  have  regarded  her  rather 
i  companion  than  a  wife,  and  as  such  he 
trusted  in  her  entirely,  lie  counselled  with  her, 
and  a. -ted  often  upon  her  advice.  She  rode  by 
his  side  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  cheered  the 
troops  by  her  hopeful  and  confident  bearing, 
when  the  day  seemed  likely  to  go  against  them. 
The  armor  she  wore  at  these  times  is  still  pre- 
Berved.  The  greatest  measures  of  their  joint 
reign  were  planned  and  carried  out  almost  en- 
tirely by  her.  And  alter  her  death,  Ferdinand's 
solitary  reign  was  sad  and  inglorious. 

Yet,  bj  his  open  infidelity,  he  must  have  tried 
to  the  utmost  her  forbearance  and  affection. 
These  never  failed,  and  thai  is  saying  much  ; 
but  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  woman  with  a  heart 
as  warm  as  Isabella's  should  cling  with  so 
intense  a  fondness  as  she  did  to  her  children. 

Happily  for  her,  there  were  some  among  them 
who,  while  they  lived,  entirely  satisfied  her  love 
and  pride.  Her  eldest  child,  Isabella,  was  not 
only  beautiful  in  person,  but  inherited  also  her 
mother's  transcendant  purity  and  loveliness  of 
moral  character,  without,  however,  equalling 
her  in  intellect.  When  she  was  about  twenty, 
she  was  married  to  Alonzo,  the  heir  of  the 
Portuguese  crown.  The  young  husband  and 
wife  were  romantically  attached  to  each  other, 
ami  everything  seemed  to  promise  a  long  and 
happy  union.  But  within  a  few  months  the 
young  Isabella  returned  to  her  mother  a  broken- 
hearted widow. 

She  spent  more  than  six  years  in  mournful 
seclusion,  occupying  herself  with  works  of 
charity  and  devotion,  and  refusing  to  listen  to 
all  proposals  for  a  new  union.  But  at  last  she 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  a  royal  lover, 
and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  her  parents,  and 
consented  to  marry  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  during  her  short 
but  ill-fated  residence  in  that  country,  and  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  were  anxious  to  see  a  child 
of  theirs  on  the  throne  of  a  kingdom,  which, 
from  its  partisanship  of  the  claims  of  Joanna 
Bettraneja,  might  at  any  moment  become  a 
formidable  enemy. 

This  marriage  took  place  in  1497.  The  two 
years  previous  had  been  eventful  ones  in  such 
matters  to  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  Isabella's 
second  child  and  only  son  John,  Prince  of  the 


Asturias.  was  betrothed  in  1495  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany; 

and  it  was  settled  alflO,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Joanna,  Isabella's  third  child,  and  then  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  should  marry  Philip,  Maximilian's  son 
and  heir.  In  1496,  Catalina,  known  in  later 
years  as  Catharine  of  Arragon,  the  fifth  and 
younge.-t  child  of  the  sovereigns,  was  betrothed 
to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales.  This  marriage  was 
deferred  for  several  years,  on  account  of  the 
youth  of  the  contracting  parties  ;  Catalina  being 
at  the  time  hardly  eleven,  and  her  betrothed 
little  older.  Fortunately,  her  mother  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  wrong  and  outrage  which 
her  youngest  child  bore  with  such  true  Castilian 
dignity,  yet  under  which  she  sank  with  sad 
dejection  into  a  welcome  grave. 

Isabella  had  now  but  one  child  for  whom  a 
suitable  match  had  not  been  arranged,  Maria, 
her  third  daughter;  but,  as  she  was  then  but 
fourteen,  there  was  ample  time  to  find  some 
vacant  throne  on  which  to  place  her;  for 
nothing  less  than  a  throne  would  suit  the  proud 
monarehs  of  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of 
Europe. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  was  now  at  the  acme 
of  her  prosperity.  Hardly  twenty-seven  years 
before,  she  had  been  a  fugitive  princess,  forced 
by  circumstances  to  marry  her  chosen  husband, 
without  the  consent  of  her  brother  and  rightful 
sovereign,  and  without  means  to  defray  her 
marriage  expenses.  Then  she  had  been  called 
to  the  government  of  a  divided  and  distracted 
country,  and  restricted  within  certain  limits  by 
the  heathen  at  her  borders.  She  had  calmed  the 
troubled  waters  of  strife  and  contention,  and  in 
their  stead  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  reigned 
throughout  the  land.  The  Moors  no  longer 
defiled  the  beautiful  peninsula;  the  armies  of 
Spain  were  resting  in  triumph  in  Naples,  and  a 
new  world  was  opening  its  treasures  to  the 
eager  Castilians. 

Her  children,  trained  after  her  own  ideas,  and 
under  her  own  eye,  with  a  solicitude  so  vigilant 
and  unceasing  that  it  seems  a  marvel,  when  all 
the  other  engrossing  cares  of  the  queen  are  con- 
sidered, were  growing  up  an  honor  to  her 
nurture,  and  the  pride  of  the  whole  land. 
Their  piety,  like  their  mother's,  had  somewhat 
of  bigotry  in  its  severity,  but  it  was  vital  and 
sincere.  They  were  all  grave,  dignified,  and 
high-minded,  and  her  son,  to  whose  intellectual 
a--  well  as  moral  culture  Isabella  had  paid  espe- 
cial attention,  for  to  him  she  hoped  to  commit 
her  beloved  subjects,  gave  promise,  in  his  early 
youth,  of  being  one  of  the  ablest,  as  well  as  best, 
rulers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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Her  eldest  child,  and  perhaps,  from  a  peculiar 
congeniality  of  nature,  and  excelling  loveliness 
of  person  and  character,  her  best-loved  daugh- 
ter, was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  country 
nearest  her  own,  and  by  the  side  of  a  btuband 
who  loved  her  devotedly,  and  who  from  his 
high  character  and  liberal  mind  was  well  quali- 
fied to  make  her  happy.  Her  son  was  married 
to  a  young  princess  every  way  worthy  of  him 
and  of  her  position.  Her  daughter  Joanna  was 
the  wife  of  the  handsomest  and  most  accom- 
plished prince  of  the  time,  the  heir  to  one  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchies.  Catalina  was 
betrothed  to  a  prince  in  whose  praise  all  Chris- 
tendom united.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that 
.such  brilliant  prosperity  should  be  granted  long 
to  any  mortal.  While  in  the  full  glow  of  this 
happiness,  the  cup  of  bitter  waters  was  held  to 
the  lips  of  Isabella. 

While  she  was  preparing  for  her  son's  mar- 
riage, her  mother  died.  This  could  hardly  have 
been  a  great  trial,  as,  almost  ever  since  Isabella's 
recollections,  the  mind  of  the  widowed  queen 
had  been  in  a  disordered  and  melancholy  state  ; 
yet  the  tender  heart  of  the  daughter  felt  the  loss 
acutely,  as  she  had  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  spending  all  the  time  she  could  command  by 
the  side  of  her  mother,  attending  to  her,  and 
waiting  upon  her  with  her  own  hands. 

Soon  after  this,  the  queen  was  summoned 
from  the  marriage  festivals  of  her  daughter 
Isabella,  to  the  sick  bed  of  her  only  son.  She 
hastened  to  Salamanca,  where  he  was  lying 
dangerously  ill  with  a  fever.  But,  before  she 
arrived,  the  tidings  of  his  death  were  cautiously 
communicated  to  her.  "  The  Lord  hath  given, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  his 
name  !"  was  her  meek  and  calm  reply,  as  she 
listened  to  the  sad  news.  But  the  blow  was 
felt  for  a  time  almost  overwhelmingly.  He  was 
in  a  peculiar  degree  her  pride,  and  the  treasure 
of  her  hopes.  She  had  taken  unwearied  pains 
with  his  culture,  and  he  fully  justified  her  care  ; 
and  now,  when  he  was  in  the  full  flush  of 
youthful  manhood,  not  yet  twenty  years  old, 
and  married  so  happily  six  months  before,  it 
was  a  crushing  affliction  to  have  him  taken 
from  her. 

All  that  sympathy  can  give  to  lighten  such  a 
grief  was  Isabella's,  for  the  hope  of  all  Spain, 
as  well  as  of  the  mother's  heart,  was  laid  low. 
There  was  a  general  lamentation  throughout  the 
land  ;  the  court  put  on  sackcloth,  all  business 
was  suspended  for  forty  days,  and  the  cities  and 
villages  were  draped  with  black. 

The  heart  of  the  sorrow-stricken  queen 
turned,  with  redoubled  fondness,  to  her  remain- 


ing children,  and  she  sent  for  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter to  come  to  her  from  Portugal,  to  be  pro- 
claimed heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
She  came  with  her  husband,  and  remained  with 
her  mother  lor  some  months. 

The  death  of  Prince  John  had  occurred  in 
October,  1497;  in  August,  1498,  Isabella,  Queen 
of  Portugal,  expired  in  her  mother's  arms, 
leaving  an  infant  son  an  hour  old.  The  Qii 
of  Spain  never  recovered  from  this  shock.  Her 
mind  remained  as  clear  and  vigorous  as  ever, 
and  she  tried  to  exert  herself  for  the  good  of  her 
people,  as  had  always  been  her  habit,  but  her 
health  gradually  gave  way.  She  rallied  occa- 
sionally, but  it  was  evident  to  all  that  she  was 
slowly  sinking  beneath  her  weight  of  sorrow. 

The  little  prince,  Miguel,  whose  right  it 
would  be,  if  he  lived,  to  wear  the  crowns  of  all 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  thus  unite  under  one 
rule  the  whole  peninsula,  gave  for  a  time  a 
slight  diversion  to  her  sad  thoughts.  But  before 
many  months  had  passed,  he  was  summoned 
away,  from  all  the  brilliant  honors  awaiting  him 
on  earth,  to  rest  beside  his  mother. 

Isabella  had  still  three  daughters  left  to  her: 
Joanna;  Maria,  who,  after  Isabella's  death, 
became  by  marriage  Queen  of  Portugal ;  and 
Catalina.  To  Joanna  and  her  heirs  the  crown 
of  Spain  now  belonged,  after  the  death  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns;  and  when,  in  1500,  Isa- 
bella was  apprised  of  the  birth  of  that  son  of 
Joanna  and  Philip,  afterwards  so  famous  as 
Charles  V.,  she  sent  for  her  daughter,  to  remain 
with  her,  while  she  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
have  her  acknowledged  as  her  successor. 

Joanna  came,  accompanied  by  her  husband. 
A  few  months'  intercourse  with  them  showed 
Isabella  plainly  the  precarious  tenure  of  her 
daughter's  happiness.  Joanna  loved  her  gay 
and  handsome  husband  with  an  extreme  and 
exacting  fondness ;  but,  unfortunately,  she  was 
unattractive  in  person,  and  sad  and  gloomy  in 
temperament.  Philip  was  fickle  and  pleasure- 
loving,  and  gave  her  frequent  cause  for  jealousy; 
and  as  he  had  little  affection  for  her,  he  often 
wounded  her  beyond  her  powers  of  endurance. 
He  soon  grew  weary  of  the  stately  and  severe 
ceremonial  of  the  Castilian  court,  and  without 
heeding  the  remonstrances  of  Isabella,  or  the 
entreaties  of  his  wife,  who  was  unable  to  accom- 
pany him,  he  left  her  to  return  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 

After  his  departure,  Joanna  became  a  prey  to 
the  deepest  dejection,  which,  after  the  birth  of 
her  second  son  Ferdinand,  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  insanity.  It  was  a  brooding 
melancholy  mania,  such  as  had  overshadowed 
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the  later  years  of  Isabella's  mother;  but  even 
more  afflicting  than  that,  fox  it  was  darker  and 
more  complete,  bursting  forth  at  times  into 
paroxysms  of  ungovernable  fur}-.  This  was  the 
bitterest  drop  in  the  full  eup  of  sorrow  which 
had  for  the  last  few  years  been  Isabella's  portion. 
Besides  the  distress  which,  as  a  mother,  she 
must  feel  at  her  daughter's  melancholy  state  of 
mind,  was  the  uncertainty  about  the  kingdom, 
which  it  had  been  the  aim  of  her  life  to  establish 
and  strengthen.  Now,  when  Ferdinand  and 
herself  were  taken  away,  no  one  remained  to 
inherit  their  devotion  to  this  great  nation,  or  to 
carry  out  their  purposes. 

Dejected,  and  almost  broken-hearted,  the 
health  of  the  queen  failed  rapidly.  Her  > 
so  long  bright  with  the  serene  light  of  candor 
and  intellect,  grew  dim  and  heavy  with  weeping; 
her  hair,  which  had  kept  the  warm  bright  tint 
of  youth  far  into  mature  lite,  faded  and  became 
lustreless;  and  her  form,  once  majestic  and  im- 
posing, wasted  day  by  day  under  her  corroding 
grief. 

But,  even  when  forced  to  spend  a  great  part 
of  the  day  on  her  couch,  the  queen  gave  up  no 
duty  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  perform,  nor 
did  she  lay  a>ide  the  habit  of  industry,  which 
had  been  one  of  her  most  prominent  traits. 
She  had  in  happier  years  extended  this  into  the 
little  details  of  daily  life  ;  her  great  relaxation, 
after  attending  to  the  severer  labors  of  the  day, 
had  been  to  occupy  herself  with  her  husband's 
wardrobe.  Extraordinary  as  it  seems,  the  greater 
part  of  his  linen  was  made  up  by  her  hands  ; 
and  her  other  spare  moments  were  spent  in  em- 
broidering altar-cloths,  or  church  drapery  of  some 
kind. 

Now  these  less  important  occupations  were  of 
necessity  laid  aside,  but  she  had  lost  none  of  her 
interest  in  any  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day, 
nor  in  whatever  concerned  her  people.  So 
widely  extended  was  her  renown  that  a  noble 
Italian,  Colonna,  sought  her  court,  "  to  see,"  as 
lie  said,  "  the  woman  who  from  her  chamber 
ruled  the  world." 

Feeling  that  her  days  on  earth  were  fast 
wearing  to  a  close,  Isabella  wound  up  her  affairs 
here  by  a  will,  which,  if  everything  else  con- 
cerning her  were  forgotten,  would  be  sufficient 
to  attest  her  wisdom,  her  integrity,  and  her 
warm  and  tender  heart.  The  crown  of  Castile 
and  Leon  was  left  to  Joanna  as  queen- proprie- 
tor, and  to  Philip  as  her  husband,  but,  adverting 
with  great  delicacy  to  her  daughter's  infirmity, 
she  provided  for  the  welfare  of  her  subjects  by 
appointing  Ferdinand  sole  regent  until  Charles 
came  of  age,  in  case  of  the  incapacity  of  Joanna. 
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She  attended  to  all  the  minute  details  of  her 
business  affairs;  left  legacies  to  her  best  loved 
friends  and  followers,  and  bequests  to  sever  il 
charities  in  which  she  was  interested.  She 
especially  urged  that  an  increased  effort  should 
be  made  to  convert  the  Indians,  while  they 
should  be  treated,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
utmost  tenderness.  She  pointed  out  some  de- 
fects in  the  Castilian  government,  which  had 
lately  pressed  themselves  on  her  attention,  and 
recommended  that  a  new  code  of  laws  should  be 
drawn  up.  Whenever  she  had  occasion  to-; 
of  Ferdinand,  she  expressed  herself  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  deference.  Calling  him 
always  "  the  king,"  "  my  lord,"  she  settled  upon 
him  an  income  worthy  of  her  magnificent 
liberality,  and  gave  him  all  her  jewels  in  token 
of  the  "  singular  love  she  always  bore  him." 

She  showed  the  unaffected  humility  of  her 
natural  character  by  requesting  that  her  body, 
unenibalmcd,  should  be  laid  in  a  simple  tomb  in 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Isabella,  in  the  Alham- 
bra;  and  that  the  funeral  ceremonies  should  be 
performed  in  the  plainest  and  least  expensive 
manner,  while  the  sum  thus  saved  was  to  be 
given  to  the  poor.  She  went  on  to  say :  "  Should 
the  king,  my  lord,  prefer  a  sepulchre  in  some 
other  place,  then  my  will  is  that  my  body  be 
there  transported,  and  laid  by  his  side;  that  the 
union  we  have  enjoyed  in  this  world,  and, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  may  hope  again  for 
our  souls  in  heaven,  may  be  represented  by  our 
bodies  in  the  earth." 

All  the  provisions  of  this  will  of  the  queen 
were  accepted  by  the  people,  as  the  mandates  of 
almost  superhuman  excellence  and  wisdom,  and 
scrupulously  adhered  to. 

A  few  days  after  completing  this  document. 
Isabella  died  peacefully  and  calmly,  supported 
in  her  last  hours  by  many  of  those  who  had 
been  her  friends  from  childhood.  It  was  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1504,  that  this 
event,  so  sad  to  Spain,  took  place.  Isabella  was 
then  a  little  over  fifty-three  years  of  age,  nearly 
thirty  of  which  she  had  passed  on  the  throne. 

For  months  before  her  death,  a  general  gloom 
had  overspread  all  Spaiu  in  dread  of  this  catas- 
trophe, and  when  it  was  at  last  announced,  it 
seemed  as  though  from  each  of  her  subjects  a 
beloved  parent  had  been  tal  i   i. 

Her  remains  were  carried  immediately  to 
Granada,  although  a  terrib.c  tempest  opp 
its  fury  to  this  fulfilment  of  her  last  request  ; 
but  nothing  could  shake  the  obe  lient  zeal  of 
those  she  had  left  behind  her.  Isabella's  ashes 
now  repose  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Granada, 
by  the  side  of  the  remains  of  Ferdinand.     Her 
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memory  is  still  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Spaniard  ;  and  well  may  they  make  it  their 
boast,  for  she  stands,  among  her  own  sex,  in 


her  pure  and  matchleu  renown,  like  Washing- 
ton among  the  military  chieftains  of  the  world. 


A    RETROSPECT. 


WRITTEN  ON  MY  BIRTHDAY,  APRIL  8,  1855,  AND  ADDRESSED  TO  MY  WIFE. 

BY    EBENEZER    ALLEN. 


Now  the  dark  leaden  cloud,  and  the  cold  drifted  snow, 
And  the  ice-crested  stream,  and  the  white-mantled 
earth, 
Just  looked  on  by  Spring,  hut  inert  to  the  glow 
Of  the  queen  of  the  year,  scarce  acknowledged  her 
birth; 
What  time  bright  Areturus,  with  rose-tinted  ray, 
Is  orient  at  twilight's  last  gleaming  of  day, 
In  the  clime  of  the  high-lands,  that  part  with  their  chain 
The  streams  of  St.  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  main, 
Near  thy  banks,  Wesserrunset,  oh,  many  a  year 
Hath  passed  since  the  voice  of  thy  wave  met  mine  ear; 
But  my  spirit  goes  hack  to  the  time  when  I  heard, 
First  blent  with  that  voice,  the  sweet  notes  of  my  Bird ! 

I  had  wandered  alone  from  the  place  of  my  birth, 

Where  Sunapee's  mountain  is  gazed  on  with  fear ; 
Left  the  shades  of  old  Dartmouth,  whose  time-honored 
worth 
Is  yet  fresh  to  my  thought  as  its  name  to  mine  ear. 
I  had  heard  the  deep  roar  of  Niagara's  flood — 
I  had  stood  where  the  fallen  of  Bridgewater  stood. 
Fair  Lewistown,  grateful  the  memories  come 
Of  the  scenes  and  the  seasons  while  thou  wert  my  home ! 
Return  they,  resplendent  with  gems  of  the  past, 
Set  in  tablets  of  love  that  forever  will  lastl 
Mementoes  of  pupils — [lay  twenty-fourth  year 
Saw  me  charged  with  that  Institute  on  the  frontier.) 
Fair  nymphs  of  the  border !  by  distance  refined, 
How  glow  your  bright  forms  on  the  page  of  my  mind ! 
But  my  star  led  me  eastward,  o'er  valley  and  plain, 
Till  I  reached  the  bold  streams  and  dark  forests  of 
Maine. 

Succeeds  day  to  day;  the  procession  of  time 

Leaves  thpjoys  and  regrets  of  mankind  in  its  rear, 
While  the  pyramid,  piled  by  the  sages,  I  climb, 

Whose  ermines  through  ages  yet  dimly  appear. 
'Twas  Spring.     Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  years 
Had  passed  since  the  Crucified  entered  the  spheres, 
And  my  walks  were  on  Somerset's  valleys  and  streams. 
The  past  brought  its  fruits,  and  the  future  its  dreams; 
Fair  science  her  treasures,  and  study  its  lore, 
And  beauty  its  roses,  and  fancy  its  store ; 
But  my  spirit  was  sad,  as  I  brooded  alone 
On  the  journey  of  life  I  had  entered  upon, 
And  I  looked  for  the  hope  of  fruition  in  vain, 
To  the  realms  of  the  air  and  the  earth  and  the  main ; 
For,  engraven  on  tablets  more  lasting  than  stone, 
I  read — "  Man  shall  never  be  happy  alone !" 
How  thrilled  then  my  pulses  with  raptures  untold 
When  my  Bird  flew  towards  me  on  pinions  of  gold, 
And  entranced  with  her  notes,  as  from  bow'rs  of  the 

blest, 
J  wooed  her  forever  to  dwell  in  my  breast. 


She  came — and  there  sweetly  we  sojourned  until 
Seven  times  the  broad  path  of  the  zodiac,  trod 
By  worlds,  their  bright  missions  on  high  to  fulfil, 
Saw  the  earth  pass  each  sign  round  the  throne  of  hex 
God! 
When,  leaving  fair  Kennebec's  borders,  we  hied 
Past  the  "  father  of  waters"  to  waters  more  wide; 
Nor  staid  until  strange  constellations  looked  down 
From  zones  further  south  than  the  antarctic  crown, 
On  our  home  by  the  shore  of  the  far-spreading  sea 
That  cradles  the  isles  of  the  dark  Caribbee. 
O'er  the  prairie's  green  bosom,  the  ocean's  wild  wave, 
Stars  unseen  before,  guide,  Bparkle,  and  save. 
Canopus,  the  pilot  of  Argo,  whose  rays, 
Refulgent  and  mystic  like  Sirius,  blaze, 
As  he  looks  from  his  dome  in  the  deep  southern  sky, 
Yet  steers  his  famed  bark  through  the  billows  on  high  ! 
Antarus  is  lurid  with  blood-tainted  fire, 
And  Phoenix,  new-fledged,  leaves  her  funeral  pyre ; 
Glows  the  Cross  where  the  cloud  lowers  gloomy  and 

dark, 
And  Phaet  returns  with  her  branch  to  the  ark  !  • 

So  my  Bird,  while  we  traversed  the  lonely  domain 

On  the  trail  which  the  Indian  oft  traversed  of  yore, 
From  thy  waters,  Red  River,  to  those  of  the  main, 
To  found  our  new  home  on  its  murmuring  shore, 
While  nightly  we  couched  by  the  warbling  stream, 
Our  repose  oft  disturbed  by  the  panther's  wild  scream, 
Or  by  day,  through  the  forest  our  steeds  rode  and  reined, 
The  dove  of  my  ark  hath  ever  remained. 

How  mighty  the  contrast !  the  regions  of  snow 
And  of  streams  stopped  by  frost  in  their  gurgling  flow, 
Of  the  evergreen  wildwood — the  fierce  loup-cervie, 
Of  the  ice-covered  lake  and  the  dark  hemlock-tree, 
Were  exchanged  for  oak-openings  and  boundless  do- 
mains 
Of  tropical  verdure,  soft  airs,  and  green  plains  ; 
And  the  deer,  from  the  shade  of  the  wide-spreading  tree, 
As  our  horses — fleet,  graceful,  and  joyous  as  he — 

*  The  "  Antarctic  Crown"  (Corona  Australis),  "  Anta- 
res"  (Cor  Scorpiones),  and  "  Phaet"  are  visible  in  most 
parts  of  the  Union;  but  Mr.  Burritt  observes,  in  his 
"  Classbook  of  Astronomy,"  that  "  Canopus,"  the  prin- 
cipal star  in  the  constellation  Argo  Navis,  cannot,  owi  ng 
to  its  great  southern  declination,  be  seen  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  mistaken,  however,  for  I  have  often,  from 
my  piazza,  admired  its  brilliancy  (but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Sirius)  while  it  seemed  to  hang  like  a  magnificent 
diamond  a  few  degrees  above  the  southern  horizon.  A 
few  of  the  stars  belonging  to  the  "  Cross"  may  also  be 
seen,  but  not  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  constellation, 
with  the  dark  southern  "cloud,"  for  its  back-ground. 
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Bore  us  onward,  gazed  wondering  and  fearless  upon 
Our  forms  by  his  green  covert  hurrying  on ; 
Fox  his  eye  met  another  of  kindness  and  love, 
Which  said,  "  Do  not  fear  !" 'Twas  the  voice  of  my  dove, 
And  the  ritle,  impulsively  raised,  was  depressed, 
And  hung  at  my  saddle-bow,  charged,  but  at  restl 

Years  gather  to  years— the  "  Lone  Star"'  no  more 
Looks  down  on  the  fields  where  its  heroes  repose ; — 

'Twas  shorn  of  its  brightness — so  peerless  of  yore, 
By  the  doom  of  its  friends,  not  the  sword  of  its  toes  ! 

\  ■  irs  gather  to  years;  fields  yellow  with  grain, 

Or  green  with  the  corn  and  the  vine  and  the  cane, 


)  :■   n  'i  u  here  the  wild  horse  and  buffalo  roamed, 
And  the  arch  spans  the  stream  where  the  wide  torrent 

foamed. 
Fair  gardens  arise  under  art's  fost'ring  hand, 
"And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land." 
Where  was  solitude  once,  now  the  mansion  and  dome, 
And  the  temple  of  God  mark  the  immigrant's  home ; 
And  the  smoke-jetting  steamer — the  wind-wafted  prore 
Daily  come  to  our  home  on  the  murmuring  shore. 
Hearts  joyous  with  mirth,  and  eyes  beaming  with  love, 
At  the  hearth  or  the  altar,  are  round  thee,  my  dove, 
And  wealth,  far  more  valued  than  gold  from  the  mine, 
For  jewels — so  prized  by  Cornelia — are  thine  I 
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Some  interesting  particulars  on  this  subject 
have  been  recently  published  in  a  little  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Abendberg  Institution  for  Cretins, 
i"  the  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  founded  by 
Dr.  Guggenbuhl."  This  institution,  it  appears, 
is  built  on  the  Abendberg,  in  the  Alps,  at  the 
height  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  was  founded  by  Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  in 
1842,  who  has  since,  under  the  support  of  a  few 
influential  friends,  devoted  the  best  energies  of 
his  mind  to  the  difficult  career  he  has  chosen — 
that  of  educating  idiot  children.  No  case  has 
been  too  hopeless  for  this  enterprising  philan- 
thropist :  weak  and  helpless  boys  and  girls,  with 
vague  eyes,  and  skins  wrinkled  by  premature 
old  age,  have,  by  his  fatherly  care,  been  changed 
within  a  few  months  into  intelligent  and  health- 
ful children  ;  creatures,  whose  only  articulation 
was  a  moan,  have  been  taught  to  pronounce  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  beings  almost  as  low  in 
the  scale  of  existence  as  the  brutes — with  little 
or  no  sense  of  smell,  taste,  or  touch — and  with 
no  idea  of  food,  that  it  is  necessary  to  eat  in 
order  to  live,  have  been  rescued  from  their  fear- 
ful state  by  Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  and  are  many  of 
them  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  "sensible,  well- 
behaved,  and  industrious  members  of  society.  A 
few  years  back,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
idiocy  was  incurable,  and  that  all  we  could  do 
for  idiots  was  to  pity  and  protect  them.  This 
feeling  is  even  now  carried  to  so  great  an  extent 
among  savages  that  they  look  on  these  unhappy 
creatures  with  a  sort  of  veneration,  believing 
them  to  be  especial  favorites  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
who  has  permitted  their  souls  to  remain  in 
heaven,  while  their  bodies  undergo  the  toils  and 
hardships  of  this  world.  It  shows  a  benevolent 
heart  that  can  protect  and  pity  a  poor  "  natural ;" 
but  how  much  greater  the  benevolence  that,  in- 
stead of  sighing  at  the  sight  and  passing  on,  can 
devote  the  labor  of  a  life  to  the  arduous  task  of 
reclaiming  these  lost  children? 


The  cures  effected  by  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  arc  nu- 
merous and  brilliant.  The  plan  adopted  is  ono 
of  common  sense,  and  has  for  its  principal  ele- 
ments fresh  air,  light  wholesome  food,  cleanli- 
ness, and  exercise.  When  he  has  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  body  in  a  fit  state  to  be  the  dwell- 
ing of  an  intelligent  soul — then,  and  not  before, 
does  he  commence  his  labors  with  respect  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  pa- 
tients. When  he  has  mended  the  house,  and 
rendered  it  habitable,  he  entices  the  wanderer 
in  by  means  of  kind  words  and  reiterated  appeals 
to  the  dormant  intelligence.  Among  other  means 
to  whieh  he  resorts  is  that  of  tracing  the  alpha- 
bet in  characters  of  phosphoric  light  on  dark 
walls,  in  order  that  the  sense  of  sight  may  be 
quickened,  and  convey  the  shapes  of  the  differ- 
ent symbols  to. the  brain.  A  tube  is  at  the  same 
time  placed  in  the  ear,  in  order  that  the  sound 
of  the  strange  hieroglyphics  glittering  before  the 
eye  may  be  made  known.  The  lips  are  also 
taught  to  move  in  imitation  of  the  master's ;  and 
the  latent  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech  arc 
thereby  awakened  into  action. 

The  Institution  of  the  School  for  Cretins  and 
Idiots,  on  the  Abendberg,  was  the  signal  for  the 
institution  of  many  more,  and,  among  others, 
that  of  the  Mariabrrg,  near  Stuttgard,  in  Wur- 
temburg,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king  and 
royal  family;  Muhldorf,  in  Bavaria,  under  tho 
patronage  of  the  king  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Munich;  and  that  of  Park-house,  Highgate, 
founded  in  1847  by  subscription,  and  afterwards 
set  apart  for  patients  for  whom  fees  were  paid  ; 
another  and  larger  institution  being  subsequently 
formed  at  Essex-hall,  Colchester,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  poorer  and  friendless  class.  The  re- 
turns of  these  institutions  are  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory,  and  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to 
the  formation  of  many  more  of  a  similar  kind 
throughout  the  world. 
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BY     AN     OLD     MAID. 


Did  you  ever  think,  reader,  when  you  laugh 
(for  everybody  laughs)  at  an  old  maid,  what  aa 

experience  may  have  been  hers?  how  near  she 
in. i\  have  been  to  the  goal  which  all  women 
(according  to  general  opinion)  strive  to  win? 
how  the  prize  may  have  been  almost  within  her 
grasp?  the  golden  fruit  before  her  eyes  (  I 
think,  if  the  interior  experience  of  the  old  maid 
could  be  more  generally  written  out,  if  the  world 
could  oftener  know  how  she  has  loved,  and  why 
she  has  not  married,  there  would  be  fewer 
sneers  for  her,  and  more  compliments. 

1  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  suffered  from 
the  lowest  ridicule,  because  those  who  indis- 
criminately sneer  cannot  cause  me  any  suffer- 
ing. I  have  not  been  pitied,  or  laughed  at,  as 
one  who  "couldn't  get  married;"  the  aspersions 


against  me  have   been  of  another  character. 


I 


have  been  stigmatized  as  cold,  heartless,  proud, 
egotistical,  self-sufficient.  &.<:.  &c. 

It  has  been  thought  that  I  am  "incapable  of 
love,"  or  that,  at  least,  "  no  man  knoweth  to  the 
contrary,"  but  I  intend  that  the  readers  of  the 
"Lady's  Book"  shall  understand  me  better. 

If  women  prone  to  love  are  depreciated  and 
condemned,  no  better  fate  awaits  their  sisters  on 
the  opposite  limb  of  the  balance.  To  be  hard  is 
as  objectionable  as  to  be  soft ;  to  be  indifferent 
as  to  be  forward.  Indeed,  the  woman  is  more 
disliked,  both  by  the  opposite  sex  and  her  own, 
who  is  supposed  to  hold  herself  above  the  pos- 
sibility of  "  the  soft  impeachment."  And  the 
reason  is  evident.  It  is  unnatural  to  be  wholly 
self-satisfied,  self-dependent,  self-sufficient ;  she 
who  is  above  loving,  is  above  humanity ;  and 
must  take  the  consequences.  I  have  been  so 
accused,  and  I  have  meekly  borne  the  accusa- 
tion, because  it  was  preferable  to  the  confession 
that  I  have  loved  in  vain.  Thus  far  my  secret 
lias  been  kept,  and  I  have  been  content :  I 
intend  now  only  to  confide  sub  rosa  to  the 
"  Lady's  Book"  and  the  thousands  of  its  monthly 
guests. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  not  go  back  to  the  very 
first  experiences ;  to  the  time  when  I,  a  giddy  girl, 
saw  an  awkward  ill-accoutred  boy  kneeling  before 
me,  and  tittered  in  his  face,  to  the  time  when  I 
beheld  a  stalwart  man  come  trembling,  with  his 
knees  smiting  together  like  Belshazzar's,  and 
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dropped  his  hat  at  my  feet.  I  will  pass  on  to 
the  times  when  my  own  feelings  became  D 
interested.  Not  that  I  passed  blameless  through 
these  ordeals,  but  I  did  not  blame  myself. 
Surely,  the  simple  right  of  rejection  is  unquali- 
fiedly woman's.  Why  should  men  want,  if  they 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  us,  simply  for  the 
asking?  Why  do  they  ask  us,  if  we  may  not 
as  well  say  "  no"  as  "  yes?"  I  was  not  guilty 
of  the  slightest  manoeuvring,  pains-taking,  to 
obtain  my  suitors,  and  I  did  often  take  pains  to 
spare  them  the  pain  of  a  refusal;  to  let  them 
know  the  suit  was  hopeless,  as  soon  as  delicacy 
would  permit  me  to  see  that  it  was  a  suit. 

The  first  in  whom  1  became  seriously  inte- 
rested was  a  man  of  noble  figure,  and  an  attract- 
ive countenance.  Indeed,  he  was  called  "  per- 
fectly beautiful''  by  "all  the  ladies."  But  it 
was  too  exclusively  physical  beauty  to  satisfy 
me ;  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  muscles  and 
tendons;  it  was  beauty  of  hair,  and  skin,  and 
features;  it  was  too  little  a  beauty  of  the  soul, 
of  that  which  penetrates  the  face,  as  it  were  a 
transparent  mask,  and  shows  only  its  own 
spiritual  grandeur. 

He  was  wholly  self-educated,  and  not  well 
educated.  Yet  it  was  long  before  I  learned  all 
his  ignorance  and  self-neglect;  for  he  had 
wondrous  tact,  almost  amounting  to  genius.  It 
was  not  this,  or  he  would  have  learned  more ; 
or  known  more  intuitively.  Perhaps  he  thought 
his  handsome  face  and  figure  were  all-sufficient. 
He  was  mistaken.  No  doubt  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  learning  enough  for  both 
of  us  ;  and  that  some  day,  like  all  the  rest  of 
my  possessions,  it  would  be  acoounted  unto  him. 
He  had  much  of  character;  the  influence  he 
gained  over  me  proved  that,  and,  when  we  first 
separated,  I  promised  a  correspondence.  Letters 
are  the  most  serious  matters  to  those  who  are 
least  able  to  write  them.  My  consent  to  answer 
was  to  him  far  more  like  "  an  engagement" 
than  his  offer  to  write  was  to  me.  But  I  dearly 
loved  all  epistolary  communication  ;  and  looked 
forward  with  delight  to  my  first  love-corre- 
spondence. 

I  was  not  long  waiting  for  the  salutatory 
paper;  it  was  miserably  written,  misspelt,  blotted 
and  awkwardly  folded.      The  first  words  cured 
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me  of  all  my  weakness.  It  oommenoed  "  My 
Dear  Angle."    I  could  have  endured  martyrdom 

for  a  man  I  loved  ;  I  would,  for  his  sake,  have 
become  an  angel  in  good  earnest;  but  to  be  thus 
metamorphosed  by  him  into  an  "angle,"  I  could 
not  endure  it.  There  was  too  much  of  earth, 
and  too  little  of  heaven  about  me  for  such  an 
apotheosis. 

My  resolution  was  immediately  taken,  and  I 
was  firm.  There  were  those  who  blamed  me; 
who  said  that  he  was  "good  enough,"  and  "too 
good  ;"  and  that  I  would  "  rue  the  day  ;"  and 
"live  to  envy  the  wife  he  should  take ;"  and 
"  go  through  the  woods,  to  take  a  crooked  stick 
at  last." 

All  this  might  come  to  pass  ;  yet  would  I  not 
be  any  man's  "  dear  angle." 

I  had  much  mercy  on  him,  and  kept  to  myself 
the  cause,  even  the  causer,  of  the  rupture.  And 
he  had  the  tact  to  abuse  this  generosity  in  a 
wonderfully  ingenious  manner.  He  spoke  of 
me,  it  is  true,  as  the  first  mover,  but  insinuated 
that  he  courted  the  movement.  He  alluded  to 
me  in  a  patronizing  way,  as  one  whom  he  could 
esteem,  but  who  was  too  pedantic,  and  self- wor- 
shipping, for  his  love.  The  few  for  whom  I 
much  cared  saw  how  it  was,  and  respected  me 
the  more,  that  mind,  and  not  person,  must 
weigh  down  the  scale  in  which  my  heart  was 
balanced. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  here  that  Fortune 
was  kind  to  him,  as  I  never  doubted  she  would 
be.  He  has  wealth,  and  all  the  outward  insignia 
of  prosperity  about  him.  He  has  beautiful 
Children,  and  an  amiable  wife  (who  is  doubtless 
well  satisfied  to  be  his  "  dear  angle") ;  he  has 
friends  and  foes  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  he 
is  an  enviable  man.  As  Milton's  last  discovered 
song  says,  "  I  am  old  and  poor,"  yet  have  I 
never  envied  "  his  wife  ;"  never  regretted  that  I 
did  not  continue  his  "dear  angle." 

I  was  very  careful,  after  this,  how  I  made 
acquaintances.  I  was  chary  of  mankind,  and 
confined  my  friendships  to  my  own  sex. 

Then  came  my  second  love  ;  oh,  he  was  gifted 
indeed  !  and  more  than  beautiful.  As  my  first 
lover  had  been  below  me  in  education  and  pure 
intellect,  this  object  of  my  adoration  was  as  far 
a±>ove.  I  never  heard  any  one  compliment  his 
person,  though  it  was  moulded  like  a  statue ; 
for  the  mind  within  so  permeated  all  the  rest, 
and  the  speech  and  manner,  the  presence  of  the 
man,  were  all  so  far  more  impressive  than  his 
looks,  that  these  alone  excited  remark  and  com- 
mendation. How  thoroughly  he  was  esteemed 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  mystery 
of  our  separation  was   never  referred,  by  the 


most    intolerant  gossip,  to  aught  blamable  in 
him. 

We  were  never  much  together;  the  very  in- 
tensity  of  our  love  kept  ua  apart ;  for,  though  I 
deserved  it  not,  am!  he  did,  yet  be  had  the  same 
worshipping  reverence  for  me  that  I  had  for 
him.  And  this  stimulated  me  to  become  more 
and  more  worthy  of  him.  I  was  lifted  up  in  my 
own  estimation.  My  very  sou:  expanded  and 
unfolded  its  upper  wings.  How  the  world 
changed,  and  the  people  therein.  Life  was 
glorious ;  and  heroism  and  martyrdom  seemed 
but  the  natural  and  common  and  easy  requisi- 
tions of  existence.  1  breathed  mountain  air. 
Every  step  was  upon  the  hill-tops  ;  and  every 
morn  and  eve  I  knelt  and  thanked  God  for  this 
precious  boon  of  life.  And,  with  every  prayer, 
was  breathed  a  sigh  that  I  was  not  more  worthy 
of  it.     We  also  were  to  be  separated  for  a  time. 

"  I  am  to  be  absent  a  few  weeks,  possibly 
months,"  said  he  to  me,  as  he  placed  a  plain 
gold  ring  upon  my  finger;  "  if  I  see  this,  where 
I  have  placed  it,  upon  my  return,  I  shall  venture 
to  ask  some  questions  that  I  have  neither  time 
nor  courage  to  propose  to  you  now." 

And  thus  we  parted.  Ah,  if  he  would  only 
have  written  to  me  !  Yet  the  contemplation  of 
even  this  happiness  was  enough  for  this  time ; 
the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  said,  and  how 
he  had  said  it,  was  food  for  memory.  From 
such  a  man  the  slightest  hint  was  significant; 
how  much  had  he  therefore  conveyed  in  what 
he  had  so  significantly  said  !  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  felt  in  any  hurry  for  his  return  ;  there 
was  so  much  joy  in  anticipation — such  a  deli- 
cious assurance  of  what  was  in  store  for  me 
then.  The  heart  can  wait  for  a  flood  of  happi- 
ness, when  it  is  already  full. 

My  ring,  which  I  so  doated  on,  as  the  talisman 
upon  whose  safe  keeping  all  my  life's  happiness 
depended,  I  took  off"  one  night,  and,  after  holding 
it  to  my  lips,  placed  it  upon  my  dressing-table. 
I  was  champooning  my  head  after  a  fashion  of 
my  own,  and  did  not  wish  to  desecrate,  or  wear 
too  roughly,  my  jewel.  The  next  morning  I 
looked  for  it,  but  it  was  not  there.  I  searched, 
but  in  vain.  Every  cloth  in  the  room  was 
separately  lifted,  and  shaken,  and  every  mova- 
ble carefully  displaced.  In  vain  I  hunted;  in 
vain  I  spied.  I  took  up  the  carpet,  and  took 
down  the  curtain.  I  carried  out  the  mattress, 
and  brought  in  the  microscope.  All  was  of  no 
avail !  The  family  wondered  why  I  took  all 
this  pains,  "  and  the  room  was  so  thoroughly 
cleansed,  late  in  the  spring."  Nor  ought  I  so 
to  fatigue  myself.  Fatigue!  I  could  have  carried 
off  the  gates  of  Gaza,  nor  have  felt  their  weight. 


ou 


godey's  lady's  book  axd  magazixe. 


But  I  kept  my  secret.  No  one  knew  why  I 
toiled  bo  restlessly,  and  fussed  so  endlessly,  -No 
one  was  permitted  to  enter  my  room,  D*  to  touch 
a  thing  in  it     Yet  all  my  labor  and  precautions 

were  vain.  I  knew  of  no  raven,  or  crow,  or  cat, 
or  mouse,  or  any  living  thing,  who  could  have 
made    away    with    it.       Y'et    has    it   never   been 

found.  That  1  £ot  up  and  swallowed  it,  while 
asleep,  is  as  rational  a  supposition  as  any  I  have 
ever  formed,  about  its  disappearance. 

But.  I  "  might  have  replaced  the  ring,"  some 
one  will  say.  1  hardly  had  time  for  that;  or, 
if  I  had,  1  should  not  have  dared,  in  the  slight- 
est thing,  to  deceive  him.  I  should  not  have 
believed  that  I  could  do  it ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a  something  in  that  simple  ring  no 
other  ring  ever  possessed — a  salient,  visible, 
tangible  charm — because  it  came  from  him.  It 
was  just  as  I  finally  despaired  of  the  talisman's 
recovery,  that  he  came.  I  must  meet  him;  and 
his  first  glance  was  at  that  unjewelled  finger. 
I  alone  saw  the  agony  that  passed  like  the 
shadow  of  some  flitting  demon  over  his  counte- 
nance ;  and  then  he  was  calm.  That  calmness 
strengthened  me ;  I  too  was  cool,  and  staid,  and 
stolid  as  a  stone.  I  could  not  be  otherwise  in 
his  presence  than  the  reflex  of  himself. 

Thus  we  parted,  finally  and  forever.  Oh, 
how  the  light  paled  out  of  the  sun,  and  beauty 
faded  from  the  earth !  How  like  some  dim 
masquerade  seemed  life;  and  how  shorn  of  all 
its  terror  was  the  tomb. 

But,  says  Mrs.  Common  Sense,  with  the  gray 
gown,  and  linen  collar,  while  she  casts  up  her 
accounts,  or  measures  from  the  yardstick  her 
muslin,  "  hut  what  an  easy  thing  just  to  have 
explained  the  whole  matter  !" 

Easy  for  you,  madam,  perhaps,  and  your 
matter-of-fact  people,  but  impossible  for  me. 
You  might  have  broken  your  way  through  the 
mystic  cobweb  that  was  woven  between  us.  I 
could  as  soon  have  rent  the  veil  of  the  temple 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  you  to  tell  him  that  the  ring  was  lost, 
and  you  were  very  sorry ;  and  then  have  asked 
him  to  proceed  in  the  disclosures  he  would  have 
made  were  it  still  upon  that  finger ;  pshaw ! — 
you,  madam,  would  never  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Whatever  had  been  the  nature  of  the  ties 
between  us,  they  had  been  subtle  as  strong. 
The  memory  of  them  was  now  sacred  to  me. 
Henceforth  I  had  a  new  incentive  to  purity  of 
heart  and  beauty  of  life,  for  I  must  strive  to 
give  plausibility  to  the  fiction  that  I  had  felt 
more  than  worthy  of  him.  He  was  not  only 
lost  to  me,  but  that  whole  great  circle,  included 


within  his  orbit,  I  had  left  behind.  And.  be- 
yond it,  if  there  were  any  beyond,  wag  it  lor 
me?  So,  as  a  woman  never  thinks,  or  likes  to 
think  of  accepting  a  lover  inferior  to  one  she 
has  rejected,  oi  through  her  own  folly  has  lost, 
all  of  mankind  were  as  naught  to  me  now.  Xot 
that  I  wished  for  another,  or  thought  of  another  ; 
but,  if  I  had.  One  thing  sustained  me.  I  was 
never  humiliated  in  my  own  or  my  lover's 
estimation.  In  his  eyes  I  Was  still  upon  that 
lofty  pedestal ;  and  it  depended  upon  myself  to 
retain  ever  my  high  position  in  the  gallery  of 
his  memory.  -  How  did  all  this  knowledge 
strengthen  me  to  dignity,  and  calmness,  and 
self-possession  ?  Because  fate  had  ordained  it 
thus,  was  I  to  "cry  like  a  sick  girl?"  I  heard 
of  his  upward  career  with  pride ;  and  of  his 
marriage  with  no  pang  of  regret  that,  under  my 
adverse  fate,  I  had  acted  as  I  did. 

Time  passed  on,  and  my  third  lover  came.  I 
was  in  no  mood  to  welcome  him ;  for,  amidst 
the  rest  of  the  shadows,  I  saw  him  as  the  blind 
man,  or  rather  "the  man  who  was  blind,"  saw 
men  as  trees  walking.  But  he  was  an  enthu- 
siast, and  loved  as  those  do  who  will  not  be 
denied.  My  ire  was  as  fuel  to  his  fire.  I  could 
not  forever  remain  passive  to  the  ardor  with 
which  he  sued.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
woman  to  be  quite  indifferent  when  a  richly 
freighted  human  soul  lays  its  best  treasures 
before  her  for  acceptance. 

They  told  me  he  was  beautiful,  with  his  poet 
eye  and  glowing  cheek.  I  thought  little  enough 
of  what  the  world  calls  beauty  ;  but  I  saw,  and 
felt,  the  love  that  radiated  from  him  to  me.  I 
began  to  muse,  to  consider,  and  then  to  nurse 
him  in  my  heart.  I  knew  that  his  nature  was 
not  grand,  like  his  whom  last  I  loved ;  but  it 
contained  some  elements  wanting  there.  Ho 
had  more  warmth,  vivacity,  ease,  and  agrecable- 
ness.  He  was  more  witty  and  eloquent.  The 
home,  the  fireside  qualities  in  him  were  supe- 
rior. Then  I  had  loved  in  the  outer  court,  under 
the  vault  of  heaven,  beneath  the  shadowing 
wings  of  angels.  I  had  knelt  before  the  golden 
image,  set  on  high  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people.  Now  it  was  otherwise;  the  heart  went 
in  to  the  secret  recesses  of  the  temple,  and  knelt 
in'prayer  and  praise  before  the  screened  altar, 
where  the  fire  burned  bright  and  clear. 

Once  I  had  worshipped ;  now  I  loved.  A 
thousand  soft  and  tender  chords  were  stirred 
that  never  had  vibrated  before.  The  spirit-harp 
was  reattuned  to  gentler  music.  If  I  sometimes 
felt  that,  in  some  things,  my  lover  was  my  in- 
ferior, I  felt  too  a  joy  in  dedicating  all  my  powers 
to  him ;  in  bringing  my  whole  nature  into  swc.-' 
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subjection.  It  seemed  but  natural  that  love 
should  equalize  all.  If,  once  before,  I  hud 
breathed  mountain  air,  I  was  now  intoxicated 
with  the  perfumed  breezes  of  the  vale.  And  yet 
I  hesitated.  It  was  with  the  fear  that  this  pas- 
sionate overwhelming  devotion  to  me  was  too 
much  a  thing  of  impulse  to  last.  I  could  not 
trifle,  or  be  trifled  with.  I  could  not  love  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  forget  it  all.  No  !  ( 
my  dead  loves  were  more  to  me  than  living  ones 
remain  to  many  others.  But,  when  months,  and 
even  fears,  passed  by,  and  the  l^c,  instead  of 
weakening,  only  waxed  more  sTrong,  then  I 
yielded.  I  felt  how  greatness,  and  talent,  and 
learning,  are  not  to  the  yearning  soul  as  true 
and  fond  affection. 

When,  at  last,  he  held  me  to  his  heart,  with 
the  words,  almost  in  the  old  scripture  phrase, 
"  lovest  thou  me?"  I  too  spontaneously  breathed 
as  near  the  same  reply, '"thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee." 

Here,  according  to  the  shrewd  policy  of  the 
novelist,  the  scene  should  close,  the  final  curtain 
should  fall  upon  the  happy  denouement  of  the 
drama.  Ah,  but  time  does  not  stop  thus  !  The 
great  wheel  goeth  round  ;  and  that,  which  had 
been  lifted  to  the  heavens,  anon  is  ground  into 
the  dust. 

I  soon  saw  that  the  heart  I  had  bestowed  upon 
my  lover,  and  for  which  he  had  so  long  and 
passionately  struggled,  had  lost  all  value  by 
coming  into  his  possession.  Like  the  fabled  coin 
of  the  fairies,  it  was  dry  leaves  when  taken  into 
the  hand.  Perhaps  there  had  been  too  much  of 
the  fairy  world  in  it  all !  I  was  humbled  in  my 
own  eyes,  now  that  I  was  lessened  in  his.  I 
was  ashamed  that  I  could  not  better  retain  a 
heart  that  had  been  mine;  but,  with  all  this, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  man 
whose  undisciplined  mind  could  so  change  and 
flitter.  All  I  had  ever  feared  had  now  come 
upon  me  ;  and  it  was  only  an  aggravation  to  my 
distress  that  the  man  I  loved  I  also  despised.  I 
knew  that  I  could  have  done  differently.  I 
knew  that  he,  whom  I  last  had  loved,  could 
have  so  moulded  his  heart,  by  his  will,  that  its 
love  would  never  have  died  out.  But  he  I  now 
loved  had  not  will,  principle,  firmness,  pur- 
pose. I  would  do  him  justice.  Perhaps  these 
staid  qualities  are  really  inconsistent  with  the 
volcanic  tumults  that  had  so  impressed  me.  I 
was  in  no  disposition,  when  he  first  sought  me, 
to  respond  to  a  calm,  clear,  judicious  attach- 
ment. Such  burning  lava  as  had  been  thrown 
upon  my  heart  could  alone  have  lighted  its  fires. 
But  the  lava  will  cool  and  become  stone ;  and 


the  volcano  will  spend  itself  in    the  transient 
outburst. 

At  first  I  tried  to  doubt  what  I  saw  so  clearly. 

I  was  too  strongly  en  raj/port  with  him  to 
deceived.  Yet  !  must  delude  myself  for  a  little 
while,  so  as  to  gain  strength  to  look  my  misery 
in  the  face.  I  did  not  break  from  him  passion* 
atclv,  nor  call  on  fiends  to  aid  me.  1  never 
reproached  him  for  neglect;  I  never  murmured 
a  syllabic  Of  disappointment  or  of  his  change. 
My  plan  was  fixed. 

'Ah  !"  says  Mrs.  Prettyman,  with  five  flounces 
on  her  dress,  and  pink  flowers  in  her  cap,  '-Ah, 
I  'd  have  fixed  him !  I  'd  have  brought  him  to 
his  senses.  What  is  coquetry  given  to  a  woman 
for  ?  It  is  her  natural,  justifiable  weapon.  I  'd 
have  made  his  heart  ache  with  jealousy." 

Dear  madam  with  the  five  flounces,  and  the 
pink  flowers  in  her  artificial  hair,  your  coquetry 
would  but  have  fed  the  demon  of  his  vanity. 
No  whims,  nor  pouts,  nor  tosses,  nor  petty 
tricks,  nor  weak  little  flirtations,  would  have 
succeeded  there.  Only  the  real  encourage- 
ment of  some  other  suitor,  with  a  strong,  noble, 
manly  heart,  really  devoted  to  you,  only  that 
would  have  troubled  him.  And  had  I  a  right  to 
so  tamper  with  an  honest  man  ?  to  use  so  self- 
ishly "the  noblest  work  of  God?" 

I  was  right.  I  saw  these  little  arts  practised 
on  him  by  another,  in  after  times,  and  I  saw 
how  little  they  were  worth.  There  was  but  this 
one  course  for  me.  I  had  loved  with  all  my 
heart ;  now  I  must  unlove  with  all  my  mind. 
I  must  bring  will,  and  reason,  and  every  nobler 
power  of  the  soul  to  the  warfare,  and  crush  a 
passion  unworthy  of  myself.  It  was  very  hard. 
I  was  wrenching  the  whole  soul  in  tearing  up 
these  roots,  so  deep,  and  so  entangled  with  every- 
thing therein.  And  I  felt  how  sore,  after  this 
dissolution  was  over,  the  affections  would  lay 
sterile,  blighted  forevermore.  But  I  did  not 
shrink;  I  went  into  that  inner  temple,  and 
quenched  the  fire,  and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  If  once  the  light  had  faded 
from  the  eye,  now  the  heart  lay  bleeding. 

And  all  this  was  done  so  quietly  that  none 
suspected  the  work  that  was  going  on,  not  even 
he  who  had  caused  it  all  to  be  done.  For  the 
face  and  form  should  bear  no  trace  of  the  ravage 
that  was  working  within  ;  the  lips  should  smile, 
and  the  eye  should  sparkle,  and  the  mind  should 
be  compelled  to  interest  itself  in  the  novel,  the 
embroidery,  the  household  plans.  These  emo- 
tions and  occupations,  if  persevered  in,  would, 
I  know,  give  to  the  eye  its  immediate  expression, 
and  to  the  face  its  superficial  lines ;  as  for  the 
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tyrant  will,  beneath  it  all,  would  not  that  be 
seen  ?  There  are  few  who  look  so  deeply ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  keep  a  face  in  such  perpetual  play, 
while  you  arc  with  the  common  connoisseurs, 
that  they  shall  not  see  those  other  lines  which 
arc  deepening.  As  for  the  form,  sleep  must  be 
commanded,  thought  be  forcibly  banished  ;  and 
the  frame  will  rest.  Follow  all  the  physical 
laws :  woo  the  fresh  air,  the  pure  water,  the 
fresh  fruits,  the  solid  food,  and  Nature,  at  least, 
is  no  betrayer.  "  Verily,  thou  shall  have  thy 
reward."  But  did  the  person  and  manner  show 
no  trace  of  all  this  contest?  The  frame  became 
thinner,  but  not  markedly  so;  dress  could  much 
disguise  all  that.  The  hair  wasted  from  the 
head,  but  went  too  gradually  to  be  observed. 

"  And  the  woman  ?" 

True,  there  might  have  been  a  change  there ; 
for  Providence  was  otherwise  dealing  very  bit- 
terly with  me  then.  Misfortune,  death,  and 
worse  than  death,  were  among  us  ;  and  the  hand 
of  man  should  have  rested  soothingly  on  the  form 
that  was  so  stricken  by  God.  But  the  great  first 
trouble  has  this  privilege  over  all  others,  that  it 
benumbs  the  sensibilities  for  those  that  follow  ; 
you  know  of  them,  you  think  of  them,  you  even 
feel  them,  but  only  so  as  to  be  sure  they  are 
there.  So,  it  was  rather  a  wonder  than  other- 
wise that  I  was  so  cheerful  and  spirited.  God 
alone  knew  the  agonies  I  had  endured  where 
there  could  be  no  sympathy,  and  he  kept  back 
his  sore  visitings  until  I  could  not  deeply  suffer 
beneath  them;  and  when  the  time  came  that 
the  few  who  can  look  through  the  eye  into  the 
heart's  furthest  chambers  saw  the  skeleton  there, 
they  wist  not  what  it  was. 

In  my  conquest  of  self  was  also  involved  the 
conquest  of  my  lover.  When  he  saw  that  I  was 
no  more  his,  that  my  love  had  died  out,  and  my 
heart  come  home  (he  knew  not  how  it  came  to 
die),  he  wanted  it  all  back  again.  He  implored 
forgiveness,  and  promised  loyalty  ;  but  my  work 
was  thoroughly  done.  The  fire  had  not  only 
burned  out  upon  the  altar,  but  such  tears  had 
drenched  the  fuel  that  it  never  might  be  rekindled. 

It  was  even  his  despair  and  its  hopelessness  that 
gave  the  new  strength  to  the  old  passion  ;  and 
could  I  have  loved  again,  I  would  not.  I  knew 
how  the  old  scenes  might  be  re-enacted;  and  I 
was  too  well  content  that  he  should  continue  to 
love  me  to  subject  myself  to  the  next  phase  of 
fickleness.  I  use  harsh  words,  and  yet  I  do  not 
feel  so  harsh ;  every  nature  liveth  and  acteth 
according  to  its  kind.  The  wild  love  that  comes 
of  a  throbbing  blood  must  have  its  revulsions, 
or  it  must  cease  to  be. 

If  I  had  acted  differently,  if  I  had  died,  or  gone 


into  hysterics,  or  fainted  in  his  arms,  all  mi^ht 
have  ended  better;  but  I  could  not  do  tb 
things  at  once.  As  for  dying,  I  never  thought 
of  it.  The  world  was  full  of  people  who  do  not 
love  ;  their  loving  days  are  over,  or  have  not 
come,  or  never  are  to  be.  The  lover  is  the  ex- 
ception, and  always  is  marked  in  his  community. 
I,  too,  could  join  the  great  unloving  throng,  and 
pass  onward  to  the  end. 

I  sometimes  think  of  another  palliative  for 
my  old  love  ;  he  had  so  humbled  himself  to  gain 
me  (he  might  think)  that  his  manliness  would 
naturally  reassert  itself.  I  must  not  sec  him 
always  dependent  upon  me  for  happiness,  or 
even  for  love  ;  so,  perhaps,  as  I  still  wish  to 
excuse  him,  there  may  be  a  ghost  of  the  old  love 
lingering  in  my  heart.  I  sometimes  think :  "  Oh, 
had  I  but  died  in  the  flush  of  that  first  victory! 
I  should  then  have  been  evermore  glorious  to 
him  ;  it  was  this  that  immortalized  '  Highland 
Mary.'  "  But  I  am  something  to  him  now,  more 
at  least  than  any  other  yet  has  been.  It  was  a 
strange  experience  for  him,  as  it  was  a  sorrowful 
one  for  me  ;  and  he  does  not  forget. 

"  Well,  but,"  says  Mrs.  Gray  Gown,  with  the 
linen  collar,  "  you  're  a  couple  of  fools  !  Why 
don't  you  get  married  now?" 

"Ah,  madam,  for  you  it  might  do;  but  for 
me  it  is  all  too  late.  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  done  differently  in  this.  I  have 
never  been  sorry  for  the  petrifying,  half-suicidal 
course  I  adopted  in  crushing  the  love  which  was 
the  life  of  my  heart;  I  only  regret  that  it  had 
to  be  done." 

So,  they  have  called  me  cold  and  heartless, 
unfit  for  woman's  duties,  incapable  of  the  ten- 
derness of  wife  and  mother.  I,  who  have  expe- 
rienced all  this,  and  who  can  even  now  hold  the 
babe  of  the  lowest  emigrant  to  my  breast  (pro- 
vided it  be  a  pretty  one)  with  a  feeling  that 
would  do  no  discredit  to  a  mother;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  I  am  content  that  they  should  say  so, 

and  believe  it,  too. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  now  at  that  period  of  life  called  "the 
uncertain  age,"  when  time  goes  on  softly,  leav- 
ing fewer  visible  tracks  ;  but  I  know  well  what 
the  next  change  will  be.  I  know  whose  hand 
will  print  dark  hieroglyphics  under  my  eyes 
and  round  my  mouth  !  I  know  that  the  hair 
will  silver  (some  gray  ones  even  now),  and  my 
teeth  decay  (some  are  already  gone).  I  am 
alone ;  yet  do  I  not  regret. 

For  him,  there  is  another  future,  the  race  for 
the  prizes  of  manhood,  for  honor  and  wealth  ; 
and  these  he  can  lay  before  some  fair  young 
face  and  fresh  new  heart,  and  in  her  taste  anew 
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the  joys  of  life  and  love,  at  least  I  know  that  I 

should  do  so  if  I  were  in  his  place. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Elderly  men,  with  silvered  hair  and  easy  for- 
tunes, begin  to  come  around  me,  and  offer  their 
names  and  housekeepers'  situations  to  my  ac- 
ceptance.    Some   hare   large  families  of  small 


children,  and  others  hare  small  families  of  largo 
children  ;  and  there  have  been  those  among  them 
with  no  families,  who  have  made  advances  with 
a  delicacy  and  feeling  worthy  of  better  su> 
than  they  have  met.  Would  it  be  better  to — 
but  no  !  After  this  long  adherence,  I  will  keep 
my  resolution  unto  the  end. 


«    ♦  9  *    » 


CIIEISTMAS    AND     ITS    CUSTOMS. 


BY    CAROLINE     A.     WHITE. 


There  is  something  so  congenial  to  human 
nature,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  of 
mind  and  body,  in  the  relaxation  which  festivals 
afford,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  unwil- 
lingness which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  tells  us  the 
heathens  felt  to  part  with  their  holidays,  on  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  amongst  them ;  so 
that,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  conversion,  by 
retaining  their  days  of  joy,  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Neo  Cassarea  in  Pontus,  instituted  annual  festi- 
vals to  saints  and  martyrs,  corresponding  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  date,  if  not  in  form,  witli 
thoso  most  popular  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

The  type  of  Christmas,  the  most  honored, 
joyous,  and  beautiful  of  Christian  holidays, 
existed  long  before  Christianity,  in  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  ancients,  which  took  place  about  the 
hyemal  solstice. 

Nearly  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the  birth  of 
its  founder,  before  the  followers  of  Christianity 
introduced  the  observance  of  this  day  in  com- 
memoration of  that  event;  and  upon  the  second 
anniversary,  when  great  numbers  of  them  were 
assembled  in  the  church,  Diocletian,  the  Roman 
emperor,  who  at  this  time  kept  his  court  at 
Nicomedia,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  fastened, 
and  the  building  to  be  set  on  fire!  and  thus  lit 
such  a  yule  blaze  that  the  brightness  thereof 
spread  throughout  incipient  Christendom,  and 
the  ashes  of  the  faithful,  thus  scattered  through 
the  earth,  seemed  henceforth  to  have  carried 
with  them  the  germs  of  the  new  creed  for  which 
they  suffered. 

At  this  period,  and  for  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred years  after,  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  Twelfth- 
day,  or  the  Adoration  of  the  kings — for  so  have 
the  "  wise  men"  of  St.  Matthew,  the  simple 
shepherds  of  St.  Luke,  "keeping  watch  over 
their  flocks  by  night,"  been  denominated — was 
regarded  as  one  and  the  same  festival ;  and  its 
very  name,  which  amongst  the  Pagans  signified 
the  appearance  of  the  gods  upon  earth,  was 
vol.  li. — 44 


singularly  appropriate  in  reference  to  him  whom 
the  church  regarded  as  Divinity-made  man;  at 
present  the  calendar  Jinks  both,  by  a  succession 
of  holidays  extending  from  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  (ith  of  January. 

It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  construe 
the  beautiful  fable  of  the  golden  age,  which  the 
old  Roman  Saturnalia  commemorated,  into  a 
prophetic,  myth  of  the  universal  peace  and  good 
will  which  the  divine  teaching  of  the  Nazaritc 
was  calculated  to  effect  upon  earth,  and  which 
doubtless  it  will  effect  when  the  spirit  of  His 
precepts  guides,  in  its  simplicity  and  truth,  the 
actions  of  His  people. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  antique  feast, 
everyone  interchanged  presents  with  his  neigh- 
bor; their  houses  were  decorated  with  evergreens 
and  laurel;  no  criminal  was  punished;  no  arms 
taken  up ;  the  very  slaves  were  permitted  to  sit 
at  the  table  with  their  masters,  in  allusion  to 
the  happy  equality  which  was  supposed  to  have 
existed  during  the  reign  of  Saturn ;  nay,  ban- 
quets were  sometimes  made  for  them,  at  which 
their  masters  served — a  custom  whose  shadow 
still  lingers  with  us  in  the  yule  feast  once 
common  in  the  baronial  halls  of  England,  and 
not  yet  quite  exploded  from  them. 

We  know  of  hospitable  hearths,  whose  yeo- 
men-proprietors annually  preside  at  a  supper 
given  to  their  laborers,  or,  if  this  part  of  tho 
business  be  deputed  to  their  bailiff  or  foreman, 
at  least  make  their  appearance  amongst  them, 
to  utter  the  old-fashioned  but  hearty  ''-Much 
good  may  it  do  you !"  and  to  give  and  receive) 
the  gratulations  of  the  season. 

A  friend,  whose  childhood  was  spent  in  a 
farmhouse,  tells  us  that,  besides  the  customary 
mince-pies  and  plum-puddings,  there  was  a  largo 
cake  called  the  yule-cake,  overspread  with  leaves 
and  ornaments ;  and  that  on  Christmas  Eve  an 
immense  candle,  gaily  decorated,  and  for  which 
a  candlestick  used  at  no  other  period  was  brought 
forth,  was  lighted,  and  a  huge  block  of  wood, 
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called  the  yule  log,  laid  on  the  fire,  both  of  which 
burnt  till  morning. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  table  was  spread  in  the 
kitchen,  covered  with  pork  pies,  bread  and 
cheese,  elder  wine,  and  ale;  and  after  the  family 
had  supped  on  furmity,  all  went  to  bed — not  to 
Bleep,  it  appeared,  for  about  midnight  the  village 
singers,  with  the  varied  instruments  that  formed 
the  choir  of  the  church,  in  humble  imitation 
of  the  "Gloria  in  cxcelsis."  that  primal  carol 
sounding  by  night  above  the  sheep-folds  on  the 
plains  of  Bethlehem,  burst  forth  beneath  the 
windows,  and  the  master  of  the  house  rose  up 
and  let  them  in. 

It  was  unlucky,  according  to  local  supersti- 
tion, for  any  but  a  black-headed  person  to  enter 
the  house  first,  and  on  these  occasions  the 
veteran  of  the  party,  who  had  headed  the  musi- 
cians on  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  vigil  for 
some  thirty  years,  always  took  precedence, 
though  his  hair  was  white  as  the  winter  snow — 
but  then,  it  had  once  been  black  ! 

In  Ireland,  the  custom  of  burning  gigantic 
candles  still  prevails  amongst  the  Catholic  com- 
munity on  Christmas  Eve,  and  in  the  north  of 
England  it  is  also  common.  Light  at  all  times 
appears  to  have  been  used  on  occasions  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing — from  the  rude  bonfire  to 
the  wax- lit  drawing-room  ;  but  in  these  candles 
we  trace  another  remnant  of  the  ancient  type 
of  the  season's  rejoicings,  for  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Romans,  during  the  festival  of  the  Satur- 
nalia, to  present  wax  candles  to  each  other. 

In  the  yule  log,  or  huge  block  of  coal,  which 
in  the  North  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  is 
carefully  reserved  for  the  occasion,  Brand  sees 
the  counterpart  of  the  Midsummer  fires,  made 
within  doors  on  account  of  the  cold  weather  of 
the  winter  solstice,  as  those  in  the  hot  seasons 
were  kindled  in  the  open  air. 

Bede,  in  speaking  of  the  observances  of  Christ- 
mas Eve,  tells  us  that  this  was  the  very  night 
observed  in  the  land  before,  by  the  heathen 
Saxons.  "They  began  their  year,"  he  says, 
"  on  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  January,  now 
our  Christmas  Day  ;  and  the  very  night  before, 
which  is  now  holy  to  us,  was  by  them  called, 
on  account  of  its  ceremonies,  the  '  mother  of 
nights.'" 

The  yule  log  was  one  of  these  ceremonies, 
anl  seems  to  have  been  used  by  them  as  an 
emblem  of  the  return  of  the  sun. 

Christianity,  while  clinging  to  these  ancient 
customs,  revised  their  symbolism  to  suit  itself, 
and  made  the  "feast  of  lights,"  as  Christmas 
was  primitively  called  in  the  church,  a  type  of 
the  Eternal;  \*  was  also  said  to  represent  the 


glory  that  illuminated  the  fields,  and  shone 
about  the  shepherds  in  their  night-watch ;  and 
by  others  to  refer  to  John  the  Baptist,  whoso 
advent  was  likened  to  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light,  and  to  the  going  forth  of  the  apn- 
and  to  that  light  of  the  world,  the  Son  of  Man 
himself. 

But  the  old  leaven  clung  to  the  anniversary 
under  its  new  name,  and  the  festive  spirit  of  the 
Saturnalia,  rather  than  the  fasting  one  enjoined 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  the  early  fathers  of 
the  church,  continued,  and  even  still  continues 
(if  it  does  not  adorn  cross-paths)  to  feed  the  eye 
and  delight  the  ear,  to  feast  and  drink,  crown 
doors,  and  encourage  dancing,  just  as  in  those 
days  when  the  stern  old  father  penned  his  ex- 
hortation on  forbearance  from  them.  Only 
Christianity  has  tempered  excess  with  modera- 
tion, and  the  refinement  of  its  teaching  has 
softened  down  the  fierce  license  of  wild  joy 
which  the  restoration  of  mercy,  peace,  and 
brotherhood  to  earth  but  for  a  few  short  days 
imparted  to  the  pagans. 

The  burden  of  the  angels'  song  for  us  is  not 
for  days,  but  to  the  end  of  time,  and  every  year 
brings  us  more  nearly  to  its  full  fruition.  The 
same  jubilant  feeling,  therefore,  that  hung  the 
portals  of  the  Roman  houses  with  boughs  indi- 
cative of  victory  and  peace,  that  bound  their 
brows  with  bacchanalian  ivy,  and  their  staffs 
with  branches  of  the  vine,  may  well  deck 
Christian  hearts  and  houses  at  this  period;  they 
read  another  myth  in  the  bright  evergreens 
than  the  immortal  youth  of  the  Boy-God  (even 
their  own),  and  in  their  practical  translation  of 
the  angelic  chorus — feeding  the  hungry,  clothing 
the  naked,  and  letting  in  the  light  of  intellect 
on  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  even  the  thick 
"  darkness  of  ignorance ;"  for,  with  Olivia's 
Clown,  we  believe  there  is  no  other — do  honor 
to  no  fancied  retrospect,  no  bygone  golden  age, 
but  link  the  present  days  with  brighter  ones  to 
come.  Herrick  has  left  us,  in  his  fresh  and 
racy  rhyme,  a  lively  notion  of  Christmas  Eve  in 
his  days : — 

"  Come  bring  with  a  noise, 

My  merry,  merry  boys, 
The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing; 

While  my  good  dame,  she 

Bids  ye  all  be  free, 
And  drink  to  your  heart's  desiring; 

With  the  last  year's  brand 

Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending, 

On  your  psalteries  play 

Tiiat  sweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  log  is  tending.' 

What  a  picture  these  lines  present  to  us,  if  we 
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Imt  follow  the  images  they  represent !  the  laugh- 
ing, boisterous  group,  hauling  to  (lie  wide  hearth 
the  mighty  block,  and  raising  it  upon  the  mass- 
ive andirons  (the  Romans,  by  the  way,  burnt 
whole  tret-)  !  We  can  see  the  smiling  face  of 
the  good  dame,  on  hospitable  cares  intent,  and 
yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  forget  the  remnant  of  the 
hist  year's  brand,  which,  according  to  the  for- 
mula, was  only  to  be  burnt  in  the  next  year's 
yule  fire  ;  and  then  the  filling  of  drinking-horns, 
the  interchanging  of  good  wishes,  the  feasting 
on  good  cheer,  and,  while  the  Christmas-log 
hisses  and  roars  in  the  capacious  chimney  a 
chorus  to  their  mirth,  the  pouring  forth  of  such 
rude  minstrelsy  and  merry  songs  as  best  befitted 
the  Season  and  the  singers. 

In  many  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  other  places 
in  England,  to  this  day,  furmity  (a  dish  made 
of  new  wheat  boiled  in  milk)  is  the  usual  break- 
fast and  supper  on  Christmas  Eve.  Can  this 
custom  be  related  to  the  ancient  offering  of  a 
sheaf  of  corn  to  Ceres,  at  the  Saturnalia? 

It  is  also  common  to  give  the  women  who  go 
"a  gooding,"  as  the  phrase  is  (that  is,  visiting 
for  alms  the  farm-houses  in  their  vicinities), 
wheat  for  their  Christmas  furmity,  though  they 
sometimes  collect  sufficient  to  repay  them  for 
having  it  ground ;  and  in  return  for  this,  and 
whatever  else  they  may  receive,  they  present 
their  benefactors  with  sprigs  of  evergreens  to 
deck  their  houses. 

In  Essex  this  fashion  is  still  retained  ;  but 
instead  of  making  their  circuit  on  St.  Thomas's 
Day,  which  is  elsewhere  the  custom,  the  good 
dames  put  it  off  until  the  eve  of  the  great  fes- 
tival, when  you  may  see  groups  of  them  in  their 
well-kept  red  cloaks,  and  lace-trimmed  black 
silk  bonnets,  wandering  across,  perchance,  snow- 
clad  fields,  to  the  different  homesteads  at  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  dole. 

Speaking  of  evergreens,  by  the  way,  reminds 
us  of  the  beautiful  superstition  of  druidical  times, 
when,  according  to  Dr.  Chandler,  the  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  dressing  their  houses  with 
green  boughs  on  the  first  of  December,  in  order 
that  the  sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  them,  and 
remain  unnipped  by  the  frosts  and  cold  winds 
till  the  re! urn  of  spring  renewed  the  foliage  of 
their  beloved  abodes. 

We  know  that  the  Christmas-boughs  of  our 
own  times  have  gentle  influences — that  the  ten- 
derest  sympathies  of  human  nature  nestle  be- 
neath them — that  round  the  yule  log  fire,  the 
world-worn  links  of  kindred  affection  are  re- 
forged,  old  covenants  renewed,  and  friendships 
strengthened,  and  could  almost  deem  this  shelter- 
ing of  the  sylvan  spirits  of  the  past  a  type  of 


the  kindly  gatherings  and  gracious  feelings  kept 
alive  by  this  annual  garlanding  of  our  household 
hearths  in  the  present. 

May  it  long  be  continued  amongst  us,  for  these 
old-world  usages  are  the  pictorial  embellishments 
of  life's  book,  and  have  in  them  a  wordless 
poetry,  full  of  refining  and  happy  influeo 
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TREATMENT  OF  INFANTS. 

We  recommend  to  young  mothers  the  sub- 
joined extract  from  a  small  volume  recently 
published  by  Jewclt  fk.  Co.,  of  Boston,  entitled 
"Uncle  Jerry's  Letters  to  Young  Mothers." 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  bathing,  I  differ  from 
some  who  have  written  upon  it.  My  own  expe- 
rience, and  your  aunt  agrees  with  me,  is,  that 
cold  water  is  not  suitable  for  a  young  infant. 
Some  who  inherit  hardy  constitutions  from  their 
parents  may  endure  it,  and  even  thrive;  but,  in 
general,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  does 
more  harm  than  good.  I  prefer  the  use  of  tepid 
wralcr,  and  once  a  day  is  enough  for  the  little 
one  whose  strength  is  small,  and  who  feels  sen- 
sibly the  fatigue  of  dressing.  I  have  met  lately 
a  passage  in  Southey's  life  which  may  interest 
you  as  much  as  it  did  myself. 

"Speaking  of  a  young  sister,  he  says  :  'She 
was  a  beautiful  creature,  the  admiration  of  all 
who  beheld  her.  My  Aunt  Mary  was  one  day 
walking  with  her  down  Union  Street,  when 
Wesley  happened  to  be  coming  up ;  and  the  old 
man  was  so  struck  with  the  child's  beauty,  that 
he  stopped  and  exclaimed,  'O,  sweet  creature!' 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  gave  her  a  blessing; 
and  that  which  on  sober  reflection  may  be  justly 
thought  to  be  a  blessing  befell  her  soon  after- 
wards— an  early  removal  to  a  better  world.  She 
died  of  hydrocephalus,  a  disease  to  which  the 
most  promising  children  are  the  most  liable. 
Happily,  neither  her  parents  nor  her  grand- 
mother suspected  that  which  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable, that,  in  her  case,  the  disease  may  have 
been  induced  by  their  dipping  her  every  morning 
in  a  tub  of  the  coldest  well  water.  This  was 
done  from  an  old  notion  of  strengthening  her ; 
but  the  poor  child's  horror  of  it  every  morning, 
when  taken  out  of  bed,  was  intense.  I  cannot 
remember  having  seen  it  without  horror;  nor 
do  I  believe  that,  among  all  the  preposterous 
practices  which  false  theories  have  produced, 
there  was  a  more  cruel  and  preposterous  one 
than  this.' 

"  We  have  tried  the  practice  in  our  own  family, 
and  have  become  convinced,  some  wise  men  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  tepid  water  is 
preferable  for  infants  and  very  young  children." 
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CHAPTER    II. 

"  Until,  in  grieving  for  the  worst, 
We  learn  what  is  the  best." 

The  sounds  stole  up  more  faintly  from  below, 
while  the  child  and  I  sobbed  on  in  wretched  con- 
trast ;  then  there  came  a  low  knock  at  the  door, 
and  I  hurried  on  my  bonnet  that  the  veil  might 
conceal  my  face  before  I  opened  it. 

"  There  is  a  carriage  waiting  for  you,"  the 
same  deep,  quiet  voice  said ;  and  an  arm  was 
offered  to  lead  me  to  it. 

I  felt  the  proffered  kindness ;  and  it  was  so 
grateful  to  me  that  I  longed  for  words  to  thank 
this  stranger  aright.  I  laid  my  hand,  trembling 
with  excited  feeling,  upon  it ;  and  we  slowly 
passed  down  those  stairs.  Funeral  chords  to  the 
festal  song  of  their  welcome  home  were  Law- 
rence and  I,  going  forth  forever. 

I  knew  I  was  indebted  to  the  same  thought- 
fulness  that  all  the  doors  were  closed,  and  that 
we  encountered  no  one  in  the  passages.  No  one 
had  come  from  Mrs.  Morton's  to  take  charge  of 
her  expected  guests,  though,  as  I  have  said,  the 
night  was  dark,  and  the  rain  pitiless.  He  shielded 
me  as  well  as  he  could,  this  kind  man,  on  whom 
1  had  no  claim,  while  the  rain  beat  down  upon 
his  uncovered  head  as  he  placed  me  in  the  car- 
riage, and,  hurrying  up  the  steps  again,  brought 
Lawrence  in  his  arms,  and  seated  him  beside  me. 

I  blessed  him  unawares  as  he  went  back  to 
the  warmth  and  brightness  of  his  own  fireside, 
while  the  carriage  rolled  slowly  on,  and  carried 
me  away  from  my  old  life  and  my  former  self 
to  the  hard,  reluctant  charities  of  my  new  abode. 
"  Home"  it  never  could  be  in  any  sense  ;  I  felt 
it  as  the  driver  rang  the  bell,  and  only  he  helped 
me  and  my  charge  up  the  high  stone  steps,  where 
I  stood  until  it  pleased  the  servant,  whose  office 
it  was,  to  admit  me  into  the  warmly  lighted  ves- 
tibule. Mrs.  Morton  was  surprised  into  some- 
thing like  interest  in  our  arrival.  She  was 
standing  in  the  hall,  evidently  vexed  at  some 
omission. 

"  Not  gone  yet1?"  I  heard  her  say.  "I  told 
John  this  morning  he  was  to  send." 

"  But  John  is  forgetful,  you  know  as  well  as 
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I  do,"  said  the  slow,  pompous  voice  of  Mr.  John 
Morton,  in  answer.  "  I  am  surprised  that  you 
should  have  been  so  neglectful." 

"  Here  she  is  now  !"  said  his  wife,  with  a  tone 
of  relief,  as,  turning  sharply  to  sec  who  had  en- 
tered, she  encountered  me.  "  How  did  you  get 
here,  Miss  Lawrence  ?" 

"  The  carriage  was  late,"  I  could  not  help 
saying ;  "  but  it  came  at  last." 

"How  is  this?"  asked  Mrs.  Morton  of  the 
retreating  servant.  "I  thought  you  said  John 
had  not  gone." 

"  He  has  not.  I  left  him  at  his  dinner  just 
now." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  my  carriage,  Miss  Law- 
rence?" 

I  had  not  thought  about  it  at  all ;  I  had  taken 
it  for  granted,  and  not  even  offered  to  pay  the 
coachman.  He  was  gone;  so  some  one  must 
have  made  the  arrangements  with  him. 

"This  is  all  very  strange  !"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
turning  to  his  wife  again.  "  I  give  orders  that 
arc  neglected;  my  ward  and  his — his  companion," 
said  Mr.  Morton,  stumbling  upon  the  word, 
"arrive  here  in  an  unknown  vehicle,  evidently 
ordered  by  some  other  person ;  I  don't  under- 
stand it !"  And,  feeling  himself  personally 
aggrieved  by  the  delinquency — I  was  left  out  of 
sight  altogether — the  master  of  the  house  rustled 
the  evening  paper  indignantly,  and  walked  back 
into  the  parlor  again. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  stood,  without  a  word  of 
welcome,  in  my  dripping  clothing,  eyed  curiously 
by  the  servant,  who  still  waited  for  further  com- 
mands. Lawrence  clung  to  my  dress ;  and,  re- 
covering from  her  annoyance  a  little,  his  aunt 
essayed  to  take  his  hand.  I  felt  a  grim  satis- 
faction when  he  turned  from  her — for  she  was 
almost  a  stranger  to  him — and  clung  to  me  closer 
than  ever. 

"  He  is  tired  and  hungry,"  I  said,  instead  of 
exerting  my  influence  and  authority  to  make  him 
meet  her  advances. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered,  quite  as  coldly 
as  I  had  spoken. 

"  Edward,  call  Bridget  to  show  Miss  Lawrence 
to  her  room,  and  put  dinner  on  table  again." 
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She,  too,  turned  as  she  spoke,  and  followed 
her  husband,  leaving  me  still  standing,  directly 
under  the  glare  of  the  chandelier  in  the  wide 
hall,  alone  with  Ihc  servant.  He  understood  at 
once  "  the  poor  relation"  footing  on  which  I  was 
placed  in  the  household.  He  did  not  offer  to 
take  the  basket  which  I  held,  though  it  was  large 
and  heavy,  and  gave  mc  another  impertinent, 
scrutinizing  stare  before  he  went  to  summon  the 
chambermaid.  She  had  the  kindest  face  of  all 
when  she  came;  and  Lawrence,  with  that  intui- 
tive perception  of  character  which  so  astonishes 
one  in  children,  suffered  her  to  take  him,  and 
carry  him  up  the  long  flight  of  stairs  to  the  room 
allotted  to  us.  It  was  on  the  same  floor  with 
her  own  ;  I  knew  it  must  be,  and  she  pointed  her 
door  out  to  the  child  as  she  passed  it. 

"  It 's  Bridget's  room,  bless  his  darlin'  little 
heart;  and  it's  Bridget  that'll  come  till  him  if 
he  cries  for  her  in  the  long  avenings." 

It  was  a  front  room  though,  looking  out  on 
the  very  park  seen  so  distantly  from  our  own 
home  ;  large  and  low,  but  well  furnished.  It 
would  have  been  cheerful  if  there  had  been  a 
fire  in  the  grate  ;  but  perhaps  that  was  more  of 
John's  forgctfulness.  I  did  not  lay  it  much  to 
heart. 

No  one  came  to  us  in  the  dining-room.  The 
table  was  handsomely  laid,  and  the  dishes  were 
as  numerous  and  elegantly  served  as  if  we  had 
been  invited  guests ;  but  it  was  by  no  special 
courtesy.  There  could  be  no  shabbiness  in  Mr. 
John  Morton's  household. 

Edward,  the  waiter,  began  with  condescend- 
ing familiarity ;  but  my  manner  and  tone  soon 
changed  it  into  neglectful  carelessness,  the  only 
weapon  of  resentment  at  his  command.  I  helped 
Lawrence  plentifully;  it  was  his  right.  For 
myself,  bread  and  water  made  my  first  meal  of 
dependence  ;  even  that  choked  me. 

Bridget  was  coaxing  a  flame  to  steal  through 
the  pile  of  wood  and  coal  that  encumbered  the 
grate  when  we  went  back  to  our  room.  If  the 
fire  had  been  burning  brightly,  it  would  have  been 
welcome ;  but  these  fruitless  attempts  annoyed 
me,  and  Lawrence  was  asleep  upon  my  shoulder 
already.  Bridget  helped  me  to  undress  him  ; 
and,  folding  back  the  nicely  made  bed,  he  was 
laid  upon  the  pillow  in  an  unconscious  sleep, 
which  I  envied.  As  for  me,  I  sent  the  girl 
away,  and,  wrapping  a  shawl  around  me,  sat 
down  by  the  window  to  think. 

It  is  the  way  with  us  too  often  in  "  this  fair 
world  of  God's."  We  refuse  proffered  assistance 
and  alleviations  that  are  offered,  and  sit  down 
in  wilful  darkness  to  gloom  over  the  future, 
choosing  its  dreariest  aspect  to  dwell  upon  ;  so 
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I  that  night  sat  without  light  or  fire  when  both 
at  my  command,  turned  away  from  the 
sweet  picture  of  Rachel's  child  in  his  innocent 
sleep  to  strain  my  eyes  into  the  darknese  with- 
out, and  listen  to  (he  dreary  beating  of  the  storm, 
and  liken  these  tilings  to  my  own  destiny.  I 
recall  that  evening  now  to  acknowledge  that  I 
did  not  deserve  even  the  comforts  I  then  cast 
behind  mc. 

I  might  have  been  left  to  gain  my  daily  bread 
for  myself  and  the  child  hy  the  labor  which  would 
now  be  almost  impossible  to  mc,  I  had  lived  so 
long  at  case.  I  might  have  been  (breed  to  sec 
him  want  for  the  very  crumbs  that  fell  from 
Mrs.  Morton's  table,  wasting  and  pining  from 
cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness.  He,  and  the  trea- 
sure of  consolation  that  was  bound  up  in  his 
life  I  did  not  then  recognize — he  might  have 
been  taken  from  me  altogether,  and  with  him 
the  shadow  of  the  claim  I  had  upon  human  re- 
lationship and  sympathies.  I  acknowledge  this, 
moreover,  that,  if  the  punishment  of  my  wilful 
rebellion  had  been  this,  it  would  have  been 
just ;  but,  "knowing  my  frailty,  he  remembered 
mercy."  If  Rachel  had  been  placed  thus  instead 
of  me,  her  life  would  have  been  one  of  cheerful 
endurance,  if  not  positive  happiness  ;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  shafts  that  would  have  glanced 
harmlessly  past  her,  entered  and  rankled  in  my 
heart. 

My  life  at  Mrs.  Morton's  gradually  settled 
down  into  a  dreary  monotony,  though  their 
mourning  did  not  prevent  more  gayety  than  I 
had  ever  seen  before.  Morning-calls,  shopping, 
and  visiting-expeditions,  dinner,  company,  con- 
cert and  opera  going  in  abundance,  filled  up  their 
week's  round  of  amusement.  Sundays  were 
scarcely  distinguished,  except  that  breakfast 
was  later,  and  their  showy  toilets  were  made  for 
church  instead  of  Broadway.  Dinner  was,  if 
possible,  a  more  abundant  meal ;  and  there  were 
generally  invited  guests. 

I  lived  apart  from  all  this,  though  nothing  of 
their  frivolity  escaped  mc;  they  knew  this,  and 
it  angered  them  that  the  plainly  dressed,  silent 
girl,  who  avoided  even  a  chance  meeting  in  the 
hall,  or  drew  back  with  a  mocking  humility  upon 
the  stairs,  had  sounded  the  shallow  depths  of 
their  hearts  and  lives,  and  inwardly  despised 
what  she  saw  and  heard  of  their  friends  and 
their  pursuits  ;  so,  though  I  did  not  interfere 
with  them  in  the  least,  and  never  willingly 
crossed  their  path  or  allowed  Lawrence  to  do 
so,  the  passive  dislike  grew  daily  into  more  open 
and  active  enmity  between  us,  and  deeper,  deeper 
still  I  felt  the  thrall  of  an  unwilling  bondage. 

My  routine  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  this  : 
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I  was  the  nurse  and  teacher  of  Lawrence  in  Ihe 
morning;  1  met  the  family  at  meal  times  with 
my  charge;  if  there  wa    company,  my  mourning 

u   Millirii'iit    excuse   for    seclusion. 
i,m  saved  me  the  trouble  of  a  decision  on 
this  soore ;  she  often  kindly  provided  for  me  in 
wue  way. 

It  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  dinner-party 
after  I  had  come  to  them.  Mrs.  Morton  was  in  the 
store-room,  giving  out  the  dessert,  as  I  passed  by. 

"Miss  Lawrence,  one  minute,  if  you  please." 

And  Miss  Lawrence  stood  still  as  a  statue, 
with  neither  interest  nor  curiosity  on  her  fea- 
tures, to  listen.  She  might  have  spared  herself 
the  hesitating  manner. 

"  We  arc  to  have  rather  a  large  company  to- 
day ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  not 
care  to  meet  so  many  strangers  just  now,  espe- 
cially as  Lawrence  will  always  dine  up  stairs  on 
these  occasions." 

I  only  bowed — for  it  was  a  dumb,  evil  spirit 
that  possessed  me — and  turned  away. 

"  Miss  Lawrence,  one  moment  more.  I  should 
like  to  have  my  nephew  properly  dressed,  and 
sent  down  to  dessert,  if  you  have  no  objections." 

These  instructions  sufficed  to  govern  me  for- 
>  i  er  after,  not  that  I  cared  to  join  them,  or  would 
have  done  so  had  the  choice  been  given  me  ;  but 
see  for  yourself  how  the  order,  though  ever  so 
cautiously  worded,  must  have  chafed  me.  I 
took  Lawrence  on  my  knee  as  I  went  up  stairs 
again,  and,  brushing  back  his  golden  hair  from 
his  face,  made  him  look  straight  into  mine  with 
his  large,  serious  eyes. 

'•  Lawrence,"  I  said,  "  they  do  not  want  us 
here,  my  boy,  but  never  mind  ;  we  have  a  right, 
and  we  will  stay.  Your  father's  relations  have 
discovered  that  you  are  a  pretty  enough  little 
puppet  for  them  to  display  in  their  drawing- 
room  ;  but  you  belong  to  your  dead  mother  and 
tome.     Do  you  hear,  Lawrence?" 

"  Ay,  mamma,"  he  said,  catching  at  the  almost 
forgotten  utterance. 

I  pressed  his  face  in  my  two  hands  so  closely 
that  it  must  have  hurt  him  ;  but  he  did  not  cry 
out,  and  still  looked  up  wonderingly. 

"  They  shall  not  take  you  away  from  me,"  I 
said,  speaking  again  ;  "  no  one  else  in  this  wide 
world  has  the  least  claim  upon  you." 

Alas,  I  did  not  know,  in  my  vehemence,  how 
nearly  I  had  spoken  the  truth ! 

So  it  was  that  many  a  day  I  sat  at  my  window 
to  listen  to  the  roll  of  carriages,  to  hear  the  bus- 
tle of  arrivals,  and  of  entertainment  from  below, 
light  laughter,  the  hum  of  conversation,  and 
bursts  of  music  by  snatches,  and  had  sent  my 
boy,  looking — oh,  so  beautiful  in  his  black  vel- 


lit,  and  Ihe  flush  and  sparkle  of  expectation 
in  his  lV.ce  ! — down  to  them  to  be  admired 
petted,  and  enticed  away  from  me.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  he  loved  me  [OBI  ;  for  I  know  my 
welcome  and  my  kisses  were  cold  to  theirs  when 
he  ran  up  so  eagerly,  with  hands  full  of  bon- 
bons, and  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement  and 
the  flatteries  they  had  so  Lavishly  showered  upon 
him.  I  might  have  listened  at  least ;  but  I 
always  checked  these  recitals,  half-pantomime, 
as  the  broken  sentences  failed  him  in  his  eager- 
ness. This  was  the  most  intolerable  drop  of 
bitterness  ;  but  even  that  I  could  have  counter- 
acted in  a  degree  if  I  had  so  chosen. 

I  had  been  under  Mr.  John  Morton's  roof  five 
•months,  the  dreariest  part  of  my  life,  before  I 
had  ever  entered  the  drawing-room.  I  remember 
the  time  so  distinctly  because  a  letter,  the  second, 
had  been  received  from  my  brother-in-law,  and 
discussed  at  the  dinner-table.  He  did  not  gain 
in  health  as  he  had  hoped,  and  had  gone  further 
than  he  had  at  first  intended,  to  Madeira  from 
Cuba.  There  were  messages  to  his  boy,  and 
kind  remembrances  to  me,  read  out  in  the  slow, 
distinct  utterance  of  Mr.  John  Morton,  who  laid 
the  letter  down,  and  his  double  eyeglass  upon 
it,  though  I  longed  to  see  the  sentence  of  a  longer 
captivity  for  myself  as  I  noticed  the  looks  of 
annoyance  exchanged  between  Mrs.  Morton  and 
her  daughters  when  they,  too,  heard  of  my  pro- 
tracted residence  there. 

"  We  have  some  very  good  views  of  Madeira, 
I  think,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  carving  his  venison 
carefully;  "  in  the  large  portfolio,  I  believe,  my 
dear.  Miss  Lawrence,  have  you  ever  noticed 
those  views  of  Madeira  in  the  large  portfolio  on 
the  stand  in  the  back  drawing-room?" 

Mr.  Morton  never  forgot  to  be  polite  to  his 
unwelcome  guest ;  ever  so  often,  at  our  meals, 
the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him,  a  sentence  com- 
plimentary, descriptive,  or  of  inquiry  was  deli- 
berately prepared,  aimed,  and  discharged  at  me. 
It  was  usually  with  regard  to  Lawrence,  our  one 
subject  in  common  ;  but  to-day  the  letter  had 
enlarged  his  scope.  Perhaps  if  I  had  remem- 
bered the  presence  of  the  servants  I  should  havo 
been  more  guarded  in  my  reply. 

"  I  have  never  entered  your  parlors,  sir." 

"  Never  entered  my  parlors  !"  ejaculated  my 
worthy  host.  "  Is  it  possible  !  How  does  that 
happen  V 

"  Because  I  never  was  asked  to,  sir,"  I  said, 
with  malice  aforethought ;  not  that  I  cared  to 
go,  but  I  knew  the  storm  such  a  breach  of  civil- 
ity would  call  down  on  Mrs.  Morton  and  her 
daughters. 

"  Is  it  jiossible  /"  said  Mr.  Morton  again,  in 
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the  same  injured  tone  I  so  well  remembered  in 
the  affair  of  the  carriage ;  here,  again,  it  was  a 
personal  consideration.  "  I  could  not  have 
■cd  that  in  my  house  any  one  would  have 
reason  to  complain  of  such  a  breach  of  etiquette !" 

"I  do  not  complain,"  I  said,  oatching  a  half 
sneer  on  .Miss  Morton's  face,  intimating  that  I 
nad  at  last  accomplished  a  settled  object  ;  "  I 
beg  you  distinctly  to  understand  that,  nor  do  I 
care  ever  to  enter  it." 

"  But  I  insist ;  really,  you  will  oblige  me, 
Miss  Lawrence,  by  making  one  of  my  family 
circle  every  evening." 

He  looked  around  at  his  wife  and  daughters 
as  he  said  this.  I  knew  he  had  been  piqued  into 
saying  more  than  he  would  have  done  under 
any  other  circumstances  ;  and  they  knew  that 
he  always  insisted  on  any  arrangement  once 
made.  Hereafter,  if  Miss  Lawrence  absented 
herself  at  any  time,  the  matter  would  be  espe- 
cially inquired  into,  and  her  presence  desired. 
Hints  and  innuendoes  of  expected  retirement 
would  not  avail  them  now ;  if  they  had  been  more 
skilful  generals,  the  day  would  not  have  been 
lost  at  a  single  stroke.  The  rest  of  the  dinner 
was  eaten  in  silence  ;  when  it  was  over,  Miss 
Morton  gathered  her  ample  flounces  in  her  hand, 
and  swept  past  me  out  of  the  dining-room.  Mrs. 
Morton  detained  me  as  I  rose  to  follow. 

"  Miss  Lawrence,  could  you  not  have  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Morton  that  it  was  your  own 
wish  to  live  so  retired  ?" 

"  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  add,  and  '  by 
your  orders'  if  I  had,"  I  said,  coldly,  resting 
my  hand  upon  the  richly-carved  back  of  an 
oaken  chair. 

•  She  bit  her  lip,  and  said  no  more  ;  it  was  not 
the  policy  or  the  taste  of  either  to  indulge  in 
low-bred  recriminations. 

By  these  unguarded  words,  I  lost  the  luxury 
of  my  solitary  evenings  by  my  boy's  bedside.  At 
first,  it  was  intolerably  irksome,  not  to  say 
humiliating,  to  join  the  family-party,  though 
that  is  scarcely  the  word;  for  I  always  sat 
aloof,  by  common  consent,  and  was  scarcely 
ever  addressed,  or  replied  in  more  than  mony- 
syllables  when  this  courtesy  was  extended  to  me. 
Mr.  Morton  always  looked  up  from  his  paper 
and  bowed.  Mrs.  Morton  made  a  show  of 
widening  the  circle  for  me  if  company  was  pre- 
sent, safe  in  her  knowledge  of  my  invariable 
custom,  which  was  to  take  my  book  or  work  to 
the  drop-light,  which  they  seldom  used,  and  busy 
myself  with  it  exclusively  through  the  evening. 

It  was  nothing  to  me  that  my  introductions 
were  casual  and  to  bores.  I  set  most  of  their 
gentlemen  visitors  down  upon  that  interesting 


list ;  they  would  have  been  to  me  at  lctfst,  with 
theil  stereotyped  conversation  and  vapid  com- 
pliments. 1  had  never  seen  fashionable  young 
men  before;  there  was  something  at  once  pit 
and  ludicrous  in  their  whole  deportment,  dl 
carriage,  voices,  ideas,  and  the  pursuits  I  h< 
them  discuss.  The  young  lady  visitors  were  not 
one  whit  in  advance  of  them  ;  certainly,  they 
never  had  the  faintest  intention  of  bidding  theso 
Weak-hearted  and  simple-minded  youths  M  come 
up  higher."  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
themselves  aware  that  life  had  any  other  aim  ; 
I  think  they  had  not.  But  this  bitter  mirth  of 
the  evening  could  by  no  means  fill  my  empty 
heart,  my  unsatisfied,  longing  life,  when  the 
morning  sun  rose  still  upon  an  unchanged, 
repellant  routine,  the  end  of  which  no  hope  or 
passionate  desire  could  foresee. 

In  looking  back  upon  that  period,  I  see,  with 
the  clearness  of  an  humble  and  repentant  spirit, 
how  the  blank  could  have  been  filled  up  in 
gathering  treasures  of  patience,  and  forbearance, 
and  self-knowledge  for  that  future,  whatever  it 
might  bring ;  and  how  much  purer  the  pleasure 
of  ministering  to  Rachel's  child  might  have  been 
made  !  Still,  I  would  not  accept  the  teaching. 
I  began  to  look  forward  with  feverish  impatience 
to  my  brother-in-law's  return  ;  it  must  bring 
some  change,  I  scarcely  cared  what  so  my  eman- 
cipation came  with  it. 

After  what  I  have  told  you  of  the  general  style 
of  Miss  Morton's  visitors,  you  will  see  it  was 
not  strange  that  my  attention  should  be  imme- 
diately arrested  by  the  introduction  of  a  gentle- 
man bearing  quite  another  stamp,  and  to  whom 
they  paid  the  unconscious  deference  of  a  weak 
mind  to  superior  will  and  knowledge.  Mr. 
Morton  laid  down  his  paper  to  welcome  the  new- 
comer, who  did  not  seem  altogether  a  stranger, 
though  I  was  positive  that  I  had  never  seen  him 
there  before.  Miss  Morton's  flutter  of  satisfac- 
tion she  did  not  attempt  to  disguise,  consequently, 
knowing  the  besetting  sin  of  parent  and  child,  I 
set  it  down  in  my  own  mind  that  he  was  a  per- 
son of  probable  wealth  and  consequence;  still,  I 
greatly  wondered  how  he  should  be  attracted  by 
Miss  Morton's  shallow  graces. 

I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  observing 
him  ;  for,  of  course,  not  being  a  bore,  I  was,  as. 
usual,  left  by  the  side-light  to  my  own  reflections. 
Seen  seated  in  an  easy,  almost  lounging  attitude, 
in  the  crimson  velvet  fauteuil,  his  head  thrown 
back  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  chandelier,  the  mas- 
sive head,  bold  and  rather  prominent  features, 
quick,  changeful  expression,  made  him  an  entire 
contrast  to  the  weak-minded  young  gentlemen 
I  have  before  spoken  of.     He  introduced  subjects 
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entirely  foreign  to  the  usual  course  of  conversa- 
tion, and  lo  Miss  Morton's  comprehension,  I  am 
,  though  she  listened  with  a  wcll-counter- 
feited  interest.  I  could  not  help  glancing  up 
now  and  then  when  some  quick  suggestion  or 
clever  illustration  was  given  out  with  the  pro- 
digality of  one  to  whom  thought  is  familiar ;  and 
twice  I  met  his  eyes.  My  glance  spoke  interest 
and  approval ;  his  second  look  betrayed  curiosity, 
I  thought.  This  recalled  me  to  myself;  and, 
until  his  departure,  I  gave  neither  sign  nor  token 
of  consciousness. 

He  came  a  second  time,  a  third  ;  and  it  began  to 
be  whispered  about  in  the  household  that  lie  was 
addressing  Miss  Morton.  I  did  not  believe  it; 
but  unconsciously  I  set  myself  to  watch  them. 
It  was  becoming  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see 
him  enter  the  parlor  in  the  evening.  I  found 
myself  looking  up  with  interest  when  a  visitor 
was  shown  in,  and  acknowledged  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  to  myself  if  the  evening  passed 
without  his  appearance.  One  night,  I  wTas  cer- 
tain that  I  heard  him  ask  an  introduction  to  me. 
Miss  Morton's  manner  immediately  assumed 
that  contemptuous  carelessness  with  which  one 
sets  to  rights  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  iden- 
tity of  an  inferior.  I  distinctly  heard  the  words  : 
"  My  cousin's  nursery  governess,"  and  felt  the 
hot  blood  rush  like  a  flame  to  my  forehead  as  I 
bent  still  more  closely  to  my  work.  Evidently, 
he  was  satisfied,  for  the  request  was  not  renewed. 
I  should  not  have  cared  if  it  had  been  one  of  the 
moths  who  were  always  singing  their  wings  about 
the  flames  of  Miss  Morton  and  her  sister;  but  I 
had  been  persuaded  better  things  of  him,  and 
with  the  mortification  of  having  been  placed  in 
the  false  position  of  a  menial  came  the  disap- 
pointment of  knowing  that  what  I  had  looked 
upon  as  a  superior  mind  could  be  influenced  by 
such  considerations. 

"  They  are  all  alike,"  I  said,  bitterly,  to  my- 
self; "he  is  no  better  than  the  rest,  with  all  I 
have  fancied  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Oh,  Ra- 
chel !"  I  groaned.  "  Oh,  my  dead  sister !  why 
were  you  snatched  from  me,  my  only  earthly 
good,  all  that  made  life,  in  its  hollow  heartless- 
ness,  endurable  V 

Tears,  forcing  themselves  to  my  eyes,  made  a 
mist  of  all  around  me  for  a  moment.  I  heard 
some  one  from  the  circle,  for  there  were  many  visi- 
tors that  evening,  come  and  take  the  vacant  seat 
opposite  to  me  at  the  small  work-table  ;  when 
I  looked  up,  he  sat  there,  waiting  to  speak  to  me. 

"  Miss  Lawrence,"  he  said,  as  if  we  were  ac- 
quaintances of  long  standing,  "  what  a  store  of 
thoughts  and  wishes  you  must  be  gathering  here 
so  silently,  night  after  night." 


As  he  spoke,  I  had  said  to  myself:  "If  I  were 
a  lady  in  society,  his  equal,  he  would  not  pre- 
sume to  address  me  SO  familiarly.  This,  then, 
is  to  be  set  to 'the  account  of  the  nursery- 
governess  !" 

Had  he  been  Le  Roy  just  then,  claiming  Miss 
Morton's  attention  with  his  insipidities,  I  would 
scarcely  have  cared  a  rush,  and  could  have  re- 
buked the  impertinence  by  a  single  word  ;  but 
somehow  from  him  it  grieved  more  than  it  angered 
me. 

"I  wish  I  were  dead.'"  I  said,  as  I  held  back 
my  breath,  and  clasped  my  hands  impotently. 

"Miss  Lawrence" — he  spoke  in  a  tone  so 
deeply  respectful  and  sincere  that  I  could  but 
listen — "  you  are  passing  a  harsh  and  a  wrong 
judgment  on  me,  on  the  world,  and  yourself. 
God  never  gives  life  without  its  appointed  work 
and  trials  ;  when  we  wish  to  escape  it,  we  are 
not  doing  the  one,  or  bearing  the  other  as  we 
should." 

There  was  a  buzz  of  conversation  all  around 
us;  and  he  spoke  in  a  low,  but  earnest  tone.  I 
did  not  answer. 

"I  know  the  feeling  well,  better  than  you 
imagine ;  but  I  have  never  experienced  it  with- 
out finding,  when  I  came  to  probe  the  matter, 
that  I,  and  not  others,  was  chiefly  in  fault." 

That  was  all.  He  had  moved  away,  and  was 
replying  to  Miss  Morton's  badinage  a  moment 
after ;  and  I  went  to  my  room,  stricken  with  a 
sudden  conviction  of  unthankful  murmuring  I 
could  neither  meet  nor  silence.  I  was  not  suf- 
fered to  forget  it.  The  next  day,  a  telegraph 
from  New  Orleans  announced  that  my  brother- 
in-law  had  arrived  there  a  dying  man.  Mr. 
John  Morton  hurried  away  to  meet  him;  a  dull 
quiet  settled  upon  the  home.  Lawrence  alone, 
unconscious  of  this  second  loss,  was  unaffected 
by  the  change,  and  grew  rapidly  into  intelligent 
and  winning  boyhood. 

I  seldom  went  to  the  parlor  now.  There  was 
no  one  to  notice  my  absence ;  and  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  amuse  myself  with  their  frivolities  as  I 
once  had  done.  Taking  Lawrence  with  me,  I 
passed  hours  together  in  the  park,  wandering 
up  and  down  the  formal  gravel-path,  while  he 
played  with  other  children,  absorbed  in  the  new 
speculations  that  gradually  took  the  place  of  my 
aimless  rebellion  against  my  heavenly  Fathers 
choices  for  me — loneliness  and  dependence. 
Gradually,  I  ceased  to  struggle ;  I  acquiesced,  if 
I  did  not  patiently  accept  them.  Twice  1  met 
my  outward  monitor.  The  first  time  he  bowed ; 
but  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  spoken  but 
for  Lawrence,  with  whom  he  had  always  been 
a  favorite. 
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"  Are  you  going  to  w;ilk  with  us?"  my  boy 
asked,  detaining  him  with  the  wilful  frankness 
of  childhood. 

"  Not  to-day,"  he  said,  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Chalnor  could  be  polite,  kind  to  the 
r.ursory-govcrncss  ;  but  it  was  not  selon  de  n'gle 
to  walk  with  her  under  such  open  observation. 
Th£  second  time,  his  hand  was  extended  with  a 
cordial  grasp  of  interest;  I  thanked  him  for  the 
kindly  pressure  in  my  heart.  1  was  indulging 
one  of  my  old  bitter  moods ;  and  it  restored  me 
to  human  fellowship. 

Mr.  John  .Morton  returned  alone;  my  bro- 
ther-in-law was  dead  before  he  reached  New  Or- 
leans, dependent  upon  the  kindness  of  strangers 
in  his  last  hours,  if  those  excellent  women  who 
leave  all  that  they  may  serve  their  master  in 
tendance  of  the  sick  and  the  needy,  can  be  called 
"strangers"  to  those  they  minister  to  for  his 
sake  in  the  name  of  a  common  friend. 

He  had  died  without  a  will ;  I  did  not  think, 
when  Mr.  John  Morton  first  told  me  this,  of  the 
significance  it  would  have  to  my  future  life.  I 
do  not  believe — I  never  have  thought  that  Ra- 
chel's husband  wilfully  neglected  to  provide  for 
one  who  had  been  so  long  a  part  of  his  house- 
hold, her  only  relative.  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
realized  his  immediate  danger;  as  it  was,  my 
boy  inherited  a  well-invested  fortune,  and  I 
suddenly  found  myself  penniless.  Here  was  an 
answer  to  my  prayers  different  from  any  I  had 
ever  looked  for.  I  was  independent,  it  is  true, 
but  the  independence  of  absolute  poverty,  with- 
out home  or  friends. 

It  was  not  likely  that  they  would  care  to  re- 
tain me  in  the  humblest  capacity  towards  their 
nephew,  one  whom  they  had  never  liked,  and 
who  had  never  been  at  any  pains  to  conciliate 
them.  Mr.  Morton  said  as  much  in  our  first 
interview  after  his  return  ;  not  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  hint  even  that  my  presence  was  un- 
welcome, but  he  took  a  matter-of-fact,  business 
view  of  what  I  was  sure  were  Mrs.  Morton's 
suggestions. 

Finally,  as  if  to  cut  off  any  lingering  expecta- 
tions, he  said,  "  that,  as  his  brother's  health  was 
no  longer  a  detaining  consideration,  he  should 
probably  put  into  execution  a  long-talkcd-of 
plan,  taking  his  family  abroad,  business  making 
it  advisable  that  he  himself  should  go." 

"  And  Lawrence  ?" 

"My  nephew" — they  all  avoided  my  family 
name  as  much  as  possible  when  speaking  of  the 
child — "  my  nephew  is,  of  course,  too  young  to 
be  benefited  by  travel.  I  shall  find  some  safe, 
quiet  country  boarding-place  for  him.     He  needs 


physical  stamina;  it  will  be  decidedly  (he  beet 
thing  for  him." 

I  went  back  to  my  room,  no  longer  mine  noW 
that  the  sentence  had  gone  forth.  I  had  i 
God's  remaining  blessings,  shelter,  the  supply 
of  outward  needs,  leisure,  my  boy's  dear  pre- 
sence, unthankfully  behind  me  when  my 
was  taken  ;  now,  he  claimed  these  gifts,  so  de- 
spised and  slighted.  I  could  but  acknowledge 
it  was  just.  Now,  indeed,  I  did  not  murmur; 
but  my  punishment  seemed  greater  than  I  could 
bear ! 

I  had  been  sitting  many  hours  with  my  face 
bent  down  into  my  hands,  my  mind  a  chaos  of 
impossible  plans,  useless  regrets,  forebodings  of 
the  black  future,  on  which  a  faint  glimmering 
of  the  good  and  wise  intent  of  these  many  strokes 
was  the  only  light.  Lawrence  had  gone  out 
with  the  family  early  in  the  day,  their  errand 
new  and  more  expensive  mournings  ;  so,  when 
this  solitude  was  intruded  on  by  a  summons 
to  the  parlor,  I  thought  at  first  the  servant  could 
but  be  mistaken. 

"Miss  Lawrence  the  gentleman  asked  for;  I 
am  certain,"  the  girl  acting  in  Edward's  stead 
repeated,  so  I  followed  her  down  stairs,  won- 
dering., but  not  guessing  who  my  visitor  might  be. 

I  should  have  known.  Who  but  Mr.  Chal- 
nor, of  all  who  had  met  me  there,  would  care  to 
offer  condolence  at  my  new  loss?  Still,  even 
when  he  came  forward,  I  thought  the  girl  had 
been  mistaken,  and  said — 

"  I  am  sorry  ;  the  ladies  are  out." 

"  I  am  not,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile  ;  and 
then  the  grave,  sweet  expression  that  perhaps  I 
liked  better  still  came  to  his  eyes,  and  trembled 
most  like  a  smile  around  his  mouth. 

"  But,  lest  they  should  be  in,  and  so  break  in 
upon  us,  pardon  my  abruptness.  I  have  come 
to  offer  you  what  they  never  have  supplied,  a 
home." 

Up  to  the  last  second,  I  thought  friendly  con- 
dolence, made  customary  by  this  world  of  forms, 
was  his  object.  Even  when  he  paused,  I  did 
not  comprehend  his  meaning,  though  it  flashed 
across  my  mind  that,  being  the  future  husband 
of  Miss  Morton,  they  had  told  him  of  my  forlorn 
position,  and  he  had  come  to  offer  the  nursery- 
governess  another  situation. 

"  I  know  I  am  abrupt,"  said  Mr.  Chalnor,  in 
the  pause  which  followed  ;  "  but  the  peculiarity 
of  your  unprotected  position  must  be  my  excuse. 
You  may  say  that  you  do  not  know  your  own 
heart.  I  do  no  tthink  you  do ;  yet  I  can  but 
hope  that,  when  you  come  to  '  try  and  examine 
it,'  you  will  find  there  sufficient  trust— -may  I 
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say  love  ? — to  make  you  give  yourself  to  me  as 
■my  wife." 

here  was  no  mistaking  him  now;  still,  my 
lips  were  sealed.  I  could  not  even  look  up. 
You  can  understand  it — how,  lilted  suddenly 
from  this  region  of  cold  and  darkness  into  a  full 
Hood  of  light  and  sunshine,  my  heart  and  life 
stood  still  in  swoon. 

"  You  will  understand  my  rashness  better 
when  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Morton  has  informed 
me  of  the  real  circumstances  of  your  present 
position.  /  do  not  presume  upon  them,  believe 
me" — and  the  deep  voice  trembled  a  little;  "  but 
you  cannot  blame  me  that  the  wish  I  have  long 
indulged  of  one  day  placing  you  in  a  more  con- 
genial atmosphere  suddenly  became  a  resolve." 

"  If,"  he  said  again,  more  passionately — for  my 
silence  might  have  seemed  a  rebuke — "if  you 
will  only  love  me,  and  trust  me !     I  need  your 

love,  Esther;  I  have  waited  patiently  for  it." 

*  *  »  *  • 

"  I  have  taken  passage  in  the  steamer  of  the 
18th,"  said  Mr.  John  Morton  to  his  wife  two 
weeks  after  his  return  from  New  Orleans. 

I  started,  for  the  18th  was  to  be  my  wedding- 
day.  "  It  was  very  soon — too  soon,"  said  the 
old  pride  of  heart.  "  It  is  the  best — best  for 
both,"  said  love,  in  a  true  humility. 

"All  my  arrangements  are  made  except  for 
Lawrence.  Ah,  good-evening,  Mr.  Chalnor ! 
I  was  just  speaking  of  our  contemplated  resi- 
dence abroad,  and  of  providing  a  suitable  home 
for  my  nephew  in  the  mean  time." 

"Perhaps  I  can  assist  you,"  said  Mr.  Chalnor, 
seating  himself  near  me,  though  Miss  Morton 
made  room  for  him  on  the  sofa. 

"  Oh,  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  a  person  so 
occupied  with  business,"  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
blandly,  pleased  nevertheless  by  this  evident 
interest  in  family  affairs. 

"  Mr.  Chalnor  was  always  so  obliging,"  mur- 
mured Miss  Louisa  Morton. 

As  for  me,  my  heart  beat  so  fast  that  I  won- 
dered every  one  did  not  hear  it  as  distinctly  as 
I  did. 

"  We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Mr.  Morton,  rubbing  his  double  eyeglass  benevo- 
lently with  the  finest  of  cambric  handkerchiefs. 
"Anything  that  you  might  propose  would  be 
certain  to  meet  my  views." 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  you  make  me  his  guard- 
ian in  your  absence  ?  Here  is  my  future  wife  to 
answer  for  herself;"  and  he  laid  his  dear  hand 
on  mine  with  a  pressure  of  encouragement. 

I  went  to  his  sister's  the  next  day.  I  had 
seen  her  several  times  before ;  and  she  came  for 
me,  armed  with  such  earnest  persuasions  that  I 


suffered  myself  to   act   passively  in  her  hands. 
1  found  even  dependence  could  b<  ned. 

It  was  the  evening  of  our  wedding-day.  My 
husband,  Lawrence,  and  I  were  going  to  our 
new  home. 

"  You  will  not  find  the  luxuries  you  have 
lately  been  accustomed  to,"  said  my  husband, 
as  the  carriage  rolled  easily  onward,  "and  you 
know  I  had  little  lime  for  preparation  ;  but  I 
shall  love  you  so  very  much  that  I  shall  per- 
suade you  to  forget  the  discomforts  of  sharing  a 
poor  lawyer's  life,  whose  connections  run  far 
before  his  income;  and  for  the  rest,  the  modern 
fashion  of  furnished  houses  helped  me  out  of 
that  trouble." 

The  words  grated  upon  my  car.  Hitherto,  I 
had  looked  forward  with  intense  longing  to 
"  our  home  ;"  but  the  greatest  sorrow  of  my  life 
was  recalled  by  them.  I  sat  still  in  the  shelter 
of  his  circling  arm  ;  but  I  felt  that  I  was  not  as 
grateful  as  I  should  have  been. 

With  eyes  thus  averted,  I  looked  out  of  the 
carriage-window.  The  streets,  the  houses 
grew  strangely  familiar,  though  I  had  carefully 
shunned  them  in  my  daily  walks.  I  shut  my 
eyes,  so  that  I  should  not  see  my  old  home  as 
we  passed  ;  even  then  and  thus,  the  pain  would 
have  been  too  great. 

But  the  carriage  stopped.  I  looked  up  to  seo 
an  open  door,  to  find  my  home  unchanged,  every 
remembered  object,  trifling  keepsakes,  books, 
pictures,  in  the  very  same  position  as  of  old.  I 
looked  up  into  my  husband's  eyes  as  his  arm 
again  encircled  me. 

"This  is  the  18th,  our  wedding-day,  Esther. 
One  year  ago  this  very  day,  I  led  you  across 
the  threshold,  my  poor  girl.  How  my  heart 
ached  for  you  !  I  vowed  to  myself  that,  if  you 
could  love  me  as  you  had  loved  your  sister — do 
you  remember  checking  Eleanor,  my  brother's 
wife,  in  the  room  above  your  sister's  room  1 — 
I  would  not  rest  until  I  had  restored  to  you 
all  that  I  saw  was  so  dear." 

"It  was  you,"  I  said,  thrilled  by  a  remembered 
cadence  I  had  felt,  but  never  recognized  before. 
"  It  was  your  brother's  wife — I  thought  it  was 
her  husband.  It  was  me,  then,  at  the  beginning 
that  you  came  to  seek  ?" 

Rachel,  my  own  true  sister,  thou  knowest  that 
I  am  not  less  a  mother  to  thy  child  because  my 
baby  is  lying  in  this  cradle;  and  happiness  has 
come  into  my  heart  as  the  sunshine  streams  into 
this  upper  room  where  I  write  !  Oh,  my  minis- 
tering angel !  unseen,  yet  ever  present,  thou 
knowest  that  I  have  set  up  no  idols,  dear  as 
they  are  to  me — my  husband  and  child — in  the 
home  restored  to  me  by  my  heavenly  Father! 


ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY    HARLAND   COULTAS,    PROFESSOR  OF   BOTANY    IN   THE   "  WAGNER    FREE    INSTITUTE    OF  SCIENCE." 


In  the  plant,  we  have  life  simplified  for  our 
Instructions  The  absorption  of  food  into  the 
organism,  and  the  mode  of  its  conveyance  and 
distribution  to  the  different  parts  of  the  fabric, 
are  precisely  the  same  in  plants  and  animals. 
Nature  is  simplicity  itself.  She  has  the  same 
object  in  view,  and,  therefore,  she  pursues  the 
same  method  ;  and  the  absorption  of  the  food 
from  the  soil,  and  its  distribution  through  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  a  plant,  are  one  and  the 
same  process  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
animal  body.  This  important  principle  in  phy- 
siology has  not  received  that  attention  to  which 
it  rs  so  justly  entitled. 

Water  is  necessarily  the  vehicle  of  the  nutri- 
tive substances  from  the  soil.  It  enters  the 
organism  of  plants  by  the  delicate,  hair-like 
fibres  of  the  roots,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon laws  of  endosmsois  and  capillarity,  which 
will  be  clearly  understood  if  the  following  beau- 
tiful, but  simple  experiment  is  performed. 

Take  a  short  tube,  and,  having  covered  ono 
end  with  a  piece  of  thin  blad- 
der, partly  fill  it  with  a  strong 
solution  of  gum  and  sugar. 
Mark  the  height  of  the  fluid  in 
the  tube,  and  place  it  in  a  com- 
mon tumbler  filled  with  water. 
In  an  hour  or  so,  the  gum  and 
sugar  will  be  found  to  have 
risen  considerably  above  the 
mark  made  on  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  tube,  which  proves 
that  the  denser  fluid  has  drawn 
the  water  through  the  mem- 
brane into  the  tube.  This 
species  of  absorption  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Dutrochet,  a 
distinguished  French  physiolo- 
gist, and  was  called  by  him  en- 
dosmosis  (Greek  endon,  inwards,  and  mao,  I 
seek). 

Now,  the  interior  of  plants,  owing  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  superfluous  water  from  their 
leaves,  young  shoots,  and  other  green  parts,  al- 
ways contains  afluid  thicker  than  the  fluid  which 
surrounds  their  roots  in  the  soil.  The  denser 
fluid  in  the  plant,  therefore,  attracts,  by  means 
of  the  delicate  fibre-cells  forming  the  roots,  the 


moisture  from  the  soil,  which  thus  enters  the 
plant  by  endosmosU,  just  as  the  water  contained 
in  the  tumbler  is  attracted  into  the  tube  by  tho 
thick,  gummy,  and  sugary  liquid  which  it  con- 
tains. 

Tho  absorption  of  food  into  the  organism  is 
in  principle  precisely  the  same  in  animals  as  in 
plants,  with  this  difference,  that  there  is  super- 
added to  the  organism  a  highly  complicated, 
nervo-muscular  apparatus  for  its  prehension 
and  preparation.  The  food  of  animals,  like  that 
of  plants,  is  not  presented  to  them  by  nature  in 
an  already  prepared  state  ;  but  it  comes  into 
contactwith  their  organs  in  a  more  or  less  solid 
condition,  and  has  to  be  introduced  into  a  digest- 
ive cavity  or  stomach.  The  organs  for  its  pre- 
hension and  preparation  are  most  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  food,  habits,  and  instincts 
of  each  animal ;  and  both  the  senses  and  mus- 
cular system  are  called  into  exercise  in  procuring 
the  food. 

Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  the  nutritive  appa- 
ratus of  animals  is  much  more  complicated  than 
that  of  plants  ;  for  their  food  has  to  be  both  pro- 
cured and  prepared  by  themselves  before  it  can 
be  assimilated.  Now,  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  digestive  cavity  or  stomach  is  wholly  a 
voluntary  act,  and  results  from  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  animal  life  ;  its  digestion  and 
absorption  when  there  are  altogether  involuntary. 
After  having  swallowed  the  food,  it  passes  out 
of  the  domain  of  the  functions  of  animal  life  ; 
we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  We  feel 
invigorated  because  the  vegetative  part  of  our 
nature  is  now  called  into  exercise.  The  whole 
process  of  chymification  and  lacteal  absorption, 
by  which  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  fluid  state  in 
the  stomach,  and  finally  to  a  condition  fit  to 
enter  the  circulation,  proceeds  without  our  con- 
sciousness ;  all  these  internal  operations  are 
purely  vegetative,  proceeding  from  that  life 
which  we  have  in  common  with  plants. 

The  food  having  been  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  digested,  and  reduced  to  a  fluid  of  a 
whitish  color  named  chyle,  is  absorbed  thence 
by  the  radicles  of  a  special  system  of  vessels 
named  the  chyliferous  vessels,  which  reunite 
into  branches  more  or  less  voluminous,  and 
ultimately  meet  in  a  common  trunk,  called  the 
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duct.  This  duct,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  quill,  conveys  the  chyle  to  its 
point  of  junction  with  the  subclavian  vein  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  pouring  into  the 
torrent  of  the  circulation.  The  blood  thus 
enriched  is  spread  through  every  pait  of  the 
body  by  means  of  a  system  of  tubes  cxpresMy 
developed  for  its  conveyance,  and  which  branch 
off  in  every  direction,  ultimately  in  capilla- 
ries or  tubes  of  fine,  hair-like  jahbre  or  bore. 
These  capillaries  alike  pervade  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  bones  and  the  softer  tissues  of  the 
body  ;  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  blood  or 
nutritive  fluid  is  thus  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
organism. 

All  these  internal  operations  are  beautifully 
illustrated  in  the  fabric  of  plants.  The  lacteal 
absorbents  in  the  stomach  correspond  clearly  to 
the  roots  of  plants  in  the  soil ;  these  communi- 


cate with  subterranean  branch  .-,  which  ulti- 
mately unite  and  form  a  common  trunk.  This 
trunk  rises  from  the  soil  and  ramifies  in  the 
atmosphere,  conveying  the  nutritive  fluid  or 
sap  to  the  capillaries  in  the  leaves,  in  which 
the  fibrous  portion  of  the  branches  ultimately 
terminates,  just  as  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  the 
arterial  ramifications  to  the  capillary  system,  by 
which  it  is  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  body. 
It  is  in  the  leaf  that  the  sap  undergoes  thoso 
changes  which  render  it  subservient  to  vegetable 
nutrition.  The  design  of  Nature  in  forming  a 
leaf  is  evidently  to  spread  the  fluid  over  a  hori- 
zontal surface,  so  as  to  expose  it  fully  to  the 
influences  of  the  light  and  atmosphere.  The 
leaf  is  the  vegetable  laboratory  where  the  sap  is 
elaborated  into  those  elements  which  contribute 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  vegetable 
organism. 


THE    CHRISTMAS    TREE 

(See  Plate  in  front  of  Book.) 


The  birthplace  of  the  Christmas-Tree  is  Egypt, 
and  its  origin  dates  from  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  Christian  era.  The  palm-tree  is 
known  to  put  forth  a  shoot  every  month;  and  a 
spray  of  this  tree,  with  twelve  shoots  on  it,  was 
used  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice 
as  a  symbol  of  its  year  completed.  The  palm- 
tree  spray  of  Egypt,  on  reaching  Italy,  became  a 
branch  of  any  other  tree  (the  tip  of  the  fir  was 
found  most  suitable,  from  its  pyramidal  or  coni- 
cal shape),  and  was  decorated  with  burning 
tapers  lit  in  honor  of  Saturn,  whose  saturnalia 
were  celebrated  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  of 
December,  the  period  of  the  winter  solstice  ;  the 
lighted  tapers,  the  presents  given  (saturnalitia), 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  domestics  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  date  from  this  age.  After 
the  saturnalia  came  the  days  called  the  sigillaria, 
when  presents  were  made  of  impressions  stamped 
on  wax,  which  still  form  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  Christmas-Tree.  To  the  sigillaria  suc- 
ceeded one  day  called  the  juvenalia,  on  which 
everybody,  even  adults,  indulged  in  childish 
sports,  and  hence  the  romping  close  of  our 
Christmas  festivities. 

With  the  Germans  the  greatest  Christmas  fes- 
tival is  our  Christmas-eve,  the  helige  abend, 
which  has  the  more  propriety,  as,  whatever 
doubt  attaches  to  the  date  of  His  birth,  it  is 
certain  that  our  Lord  was  born  in  the  night- 
time. The  festival  itself  is  called  weihnacht,  or 
night  dedicated  to  the  commemoration.  As 
Christmas-eve  always  falls  on  the  evening  of 


Adam  and  Eve's  day,  an  orthodox  Christmas- 
Tree  will  have  the  figures  of  our  first  parents  at 
its  foot,  and  the  serpent  twining  himself  round 
its  stem.  By  a  bold  stretch  of  theological  fancy, 
the  tree,  with  its  branches  and  tapers,  is,  with 
the  above-mentioned  accessories,  understood  to 
typify  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  closing  in  the 
most  luminous  apex  the  sun  of  light  and  life, 
"  the  seed  of  the  woman  that  should  crush  the 
serpent's  head."  The  Romans  had  already  af- 
fixed as  the  summit  of  their  trees  a  representation 
of  a  radiant  sun  in  honor  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  to 
whom  the  three  last  days  of  December  were 
dedicated.  In  connection  with  this  god,  sheep 
were  sometimes  exhibited  pasturing  under  the 
tree,  or  Apollo  himself  took  charge  of  the  herd, 
or  taught  the  shepherds  the  use  of  the  pipe. 
This  was  skilfully  construed  by  the  Christian 
clergy  to  be  emblematic  of  the  good  shepherd, 
&c;  the  sigillaria  of  the  Romans  were  impressed 
with  the  images  of  saints  and  holy  persons  ;  the 
lighted  tapers,  also  borrowed  from  the  saturnalia, 
were  retained  here,  as  elsewhere,  as  portion  ol 
the  religious  ceremony.  The  giving  of  presents, 
another  portion  of  the  saturnalia,  was  under 
stood  to  be  expressive  of  Christian  brotherly 
love ;  while  the  apples,  nuts,  and  gingerbread — 
equally  unmistakable  remnants  of  the  northern 
heathen  mythology — have  been  kept  in  the 
service  of  the  Christian  festival,  as  accessories 
that  sufficiently  recommended  themselves  with- 
out typifying  anything  particularly  holy 


NOW    AND    THEN. 


(Concluded  from  page  424.) 


CHAPTER    III. 

Scene. — i  lawyer's  office.  A  table  covered  u-ith 
books,  papers  in  red  tape,  tfc.  Mr.  Frank 
Hartley,  in  gown  and  slippers,  reading  the 
vwrning's  paper. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  away,  reader, 
since  we  saw  Mr.  Frank  Hartley  promenading 
in  the  conservatory  amid  flowers,  and  by  star- 
light. The  stars  shine  on  the  same;  but  every- 
thing sublunary  has  changed.  The  lights  of  the 
ball-room  are  out;  the  flowers  have  faded;  the 
gay  crowd  are  scattered  and  gone  forever.  There 
was  Mrs.  Binkham ;  two  other  Mrs.  Binkhams 
have  administered  the  hospitality  of  her  house 
since  that  day,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  third, 
for  Binkham  is  once  more  a  widower.  There 
is  Mr.  Frolic,  who  was  the  life  of  all  parties, 
and  would  dance  and  drink  champagne  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  Frolic  has  been  a 
clergyman  and  a  missionary  these  many  years. 
Miss  Dig  by — it  is  positively  true — Miss  Digby 
is  a  grandmother;  and  as  for  the  little  fairy 
whose  appearance  in  the  conservatory  had  so 
suddenly  altered  Master  Frank's  determination 
— ah,  she  has  been  sleeping  these  many  long 
years  under  yon  white  stone  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard. 

.Mr.  Hartley  has  forgotten  them  all.  Since 
we  last  saw  him,  his  aunt  and  uncle  are  dead. 
He  has  inherited  both  the  fortune  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  latter,  and  made  no  mean  addition 
to  them  ;  but  he  has  escaped  the  hand  of  time 
no  more  than  others.  He  wears  large  whiskers 
now,  carefully  trained  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
to  conceal  two  deep  lines,  to  which  bachelors 
are  by  no  means  partial.  His  hair  waves  as 
luxuriantly  about  his  temples  as  it  was  used  to 
do  ;  but  just  on  top  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
is  very  thin.  He  has  grown  stouter,  and  looks 
a  little  careworn,  and,  besides,  has  come  to  be 
somewhat  stately  in  manner,  and  of  quite  an 
imposing  presence. 

This  very  morning  finds  him  in  the  full  tide 
of  business.  The  famous  Doe  vs.  Roe  has  been 
before  the  supreme  court  all  the  week  ;  and  he 
is  senior  counsel  for  the  much  persecuted  de- 
fendant. He  is  to  speak  to-day ;  and  expecta- 
tion is  on  tiptoe,  as  he  well  knows.  He  has 
been  hard  at  work  on  his  brief  for  several  days ; 
vol.  li. — 15 


and  it  is  not  now  quite  finished.  He  has  just 
laid  aside  his  pen  to  glance  at  the  daily  paper, 
that  "  brief,  abstract,  and  chronicle  of  the  time'' 
that  finds  its  way  to  the  breakfast-table  and 
counting-house  of  all. 

The  eye  of  Mr.  Hartley  glanced  over  reports 
of  debates  in  Congress,  and  cases  in  courts,  prices 
of  .stocks,  deaths  and  marriages,  news  from  Cal- 
ifornia, and  news  from  Europe,  arrival  of  the 
Great  World,  three  days  later  from  Europe, 
change  of  ministry  in  England,  conspiracy  in 
France,  rise  of  bread- stuff's,  advances  in  cot- 
ton, deaths  of  distinguished  persons:  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Surrey,  General  Sir  Edward  Bourke, 
Count  Poskicwieoski,  Hon.  Charles  Euston, 
formerly  ambassador  to  Austria  from  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Hartley  paused,  and  read  the  para- 
graph again;  there  it  was,  the  death  of  Charles 
Euston,  "  at  Naples,  November  23d." 

The  paper  slipped  from  the  hand  of  the  law- 
yer, who,  contemplating  very  fixedly  the  glow- 
ing coals  in  the  grate,  fell  into  a  brown  study. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  get  at  the  thoughts 
which  passed  through  his  mind,  but  shall  only 
record  that  the  clock  over  the  mantle  ticked 
away  in  its  usual  manner,  and  finally  struck  the 
half  hour,  when  Mr.  Hartley  started  up,  drew 
his  chair  to  the  table,  and  commenced  fb  work 
on  his  brief  in  good  earnest. 

So  interested  was  he  that  he  did  not  hear  a 
rap  on  the  door  until  it  was  repeated;  he  opened 

it,  and  his  colleagues  in  the  case  of entered, 

armed  with  books  and  papers.  Then  there  was 
a  hasty  consultation,  during  which  Mr.  Dry  said 
little,  and  Mr.  Flowery  a  great  deal;  then  the 
aforesaid  clock,  ticking  away  over  the  mantle, 
struck  ten.  Mr.  Dry  compared  it  with  his  re- 
peater, and  pronounced  it  correct.  Books  and 
papers  are  hurriedly  thrust  into  green  bags,  Mr. 
Dry  making  some  attempts  to  arrange  them 
systematically,  and  Mr.  Flowery  effectually 
thwarting  him  ;  then  the  party  sally  into  the 
street,  and  bustle  into  the  court-room  just  in 
time  to  hear  their  case  called. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  trial  is  over,  not  that  the  judge  has  yet 
given  his  decision  ;  but  every  one  knows  what 
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that  decision  will  be.  Frank  Hartley  has  ex 
oelled  himself;  h«  has  placed  the  cap-stone  on 
his  before  high  reputation.  When  he  rose  to 
speak,  the  case  trembled  in  the  balance  ;  when 
he  sat  down,  no  one  doubted  that  his  client  had 
carried  the  day.  He  had  been  listened  to  with 
profound  attention  by  the  court  and  the  oldest 
and  ablest  members  of  the  bar,  who  sat  around 
him.  Half  a  dozen  times,  the  crowd  that  filled 
the  room  to  the  ceiling  burst  into  involuntary 
applause,  which  could  be  repressed  only  with 
difficulty.  Hartley  had  reached  the  height  of 
a  lawyer's  ambition;  the  prize  longed  for  and 
toiled  for  during  twenty  years  was  his.  Was  it 
worth  the  labor  it  had  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hartley  did  not  ask  himself  this  question 
when,  once  more  reinstated  in  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  he  paced  his  solitary  rooms.  He 
thought  he  ought  to  be  happy,  and  so  concluded 
he  was,  and  in  this  belief  lighted  his  candle  and 
went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  excitement 
of  the  last  few  days  served  to  keep  him  long 
awake,  and  thoughts  and  fancies  came  trooping 
through  his  brain  in  what  seemed  an  endless 
succession ;  and  when,  at  length,  he  slept,  his 
slumbers  were  quite  uneasy.  His  mind  was 
busy  with  the  events  of  the  day.  Again  he 
was  in  the  crowded  court-room  before  the 
grave  judges,  and  surrounded  by  his  professional 
brethren  ;  then  he  was  speaking  with  the  great- 
est fluency,  and  much  to  his  satisfaction.  He 
wondered  not  a  little  at  his  own  eloquence  ;  for 
so  much  of  it  was  entirely  new  to  him  that  it 
seemed  as  if  quite  another  person  had  said  it, 
and  n«t  himself.  After  a  time,  however,  his 
ideas  became  confused,  and  then  quite  indistinct. 
He  strove  to  proceed,  but  a  power  very  superior 
to  his  will  hindered  him,  and  during  this  strug- 
gle the  very  court  room  seemed  to  grow  indis- 
tinct; there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  The  judges 
on  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  crowd  outside  of  the 
railings,  were  all  fading  into  a  mist,  while  the 
venerable  presiding  judge,  on  whom  Hartley's 
eyes  were  now  riveted,  underwent  a  still  more 
wonderful  transfiguration.  His  stern,  wrin- 
kled features  softened;  his  cold,  gray  eye  grew 
dark,  and  beamed  with  light  and  love ;  thick, 
raven  tresses  replaced,  with  their  glossy  wave, 
the  thin,  white  hairs  of  his  head.  In  another 
moment,  all  thought  of  the  judge  was  gone;  in 
his  place  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  one 
that  Frank  Hartley  remembered — oh,  so  weli ! 
The  next  moment,  she  was  by  his  side.  The 
moonlight  broke  through  the  mist  into  which 
the  court-room  had  faded,  and  was  again  sleep- 
ing on  a  familiar  summer  landscape,  and  pouring 
a  flood  of  light  over  the  old  house,  and  stealing 


I 


down  among  the  leaves  and   branches   of  the 
I     - 

I  rank  was  not  much  surprised  at  all  this; 
people  are  not  surprised  at  very  wonderful  things 
in  dreams.  What  was  more  natural  than  for 
him  to  be  under  the  favorite  oak,  with  Emily 
at  his  side,  her  fair  face  and  graceful  figure 
softened  into  unearthly  beauty  in  the  shadowy 
moonlight?  What  more  natural,  too,  than  thit, 
with  a  heart  full  of  tenderness  for  this  loving, 
trusting  girl,  ho  should  seek  to  clasp  her  to  his 
heart,  and  ask  her  tj  share  his  lot  in  life?  a  lot 
which  he  now  well  knew  could  not  be  happy 
without  her.  He  made  the  effort  to  do  this,  but 
in  vain.  He  strove  to  speak;  but  not  a  word 
could  he  utter.  He  struggled  in  vain  to  move  a 
finger,  for  a  power  like  fate  riveted  him  motion- 
less to  the  spot  where  he  stood ;  and  even  while 
he  strove,  the  vision  faded,  his  own  efforts  re- 
laxed, and,  unconscious  of  himself  and  all  else, 
Hartley  sank  into  a  profound  slumber.  He 
smiled  at  the  dream  the  next  morning  as  he 
sat  at  breakfast  over  his  egg   arfd    toast,  and 

then  straightway  forgot  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Two  busy  years  have  passed  away  with  our 
lawyer  since  his  dream;  and  our  scene  is  once 
more  laid  in  a  ball-room.  The  lights  are  blazing 
on  a  party  of  whom  more  than  one-half  were  in 
the  cradle  when  Mrs.  Binkham  gave  her  first 
party,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Then,  a 
soft  effulgence  was  poured  from  a  thousand  wax 
candles  over  the  ball-room,  an  effulgence  very 
delusive,  but  certainly  very  becoming.  Rougo 
and  powder,  freckles  and  sharp  angles,  falso 
hair  and  false  teeth,  all  pass  muster  remarkably 
well  by  candlelight ;  beauty  grows  more  attract- 
ive, and  ugliness  loses  its  deformity.  True,  wax 
candles  have  their  drawbacks.  The  melted  wax 
will  sometimes  soil  the  walls  and  carpets,  or  the 
laces  and  satins  of  the  ladies,  or  meander  down 
the  coats  of  the  gentlemen ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing these  drawbacks,  give  us  wTax  candles  before 
the  ghastly  glare  of  gaslight. 

But  people  laugh  and  talk,  dance  and  flirt,  eat 
and  drink,  by  gaslight  as  well  as  by  candle- 
light. Mrs.  Anton's  was  not  a  whit  less  gay 
than  Mrs.  Binkham's  party.  There  was  the 
same  crowd  of  noisy  young  gentlemen,  around 
the  punch-bowl,  in  a  small  room  off  the  hall, 
and  becoming  noisier  every  instant.  Stout 
gentlemen  with  red  faces  and  capacious  waist- 
coats wondered  when  supper  would  be  served. 
Young  ladies,  heated  with  the  dance,  sipped  ire- 
cream  and  lemonade  in  the  refreshment-room, 
or,  peeping  into  the  glasses,  vehemently  declared 
that   they  looked  like   frights.     Old   ladies  in 


t   th: 


■  caps   and    false    fronts   sat   on   the  sofas 
arranged  around  the  walls,  and  criticized  their 

B  preco- 

-.  at  hor.  p  in 

Hannah  that 

with  a  very  r  md  very 

A  group  of  re  assembled  in  a 

corner  of  one  of  the  rooms  near  to  a 
door.     Mr.  Hartley  was  the  centre  of  it,  and, 
as  was  his  custom  when  a  little  excited  in  con- 
ation, was    the  principal    -  -he 
became  more   animated,  the    circle    i 
until  quite  a  crowd  collected  around  him. 

Mr.  H  ••  The  period  is  yet 

distant  when  Europe  • 

session  of  that,  because  her 

.people  know  at  with 

restraint;  nay,  inseparable  from  it  -  our 

hap  7  ?  great  truth. 

We  are  taught  from  the  cradle  that  the  em 
tutioa   and    laws   are  tie  suit  .ntee  of 

liberty,  and  i  ;erienee  con- 

firms it.     With  us.  liberty  and  '.  iw." 

-  approached  Mr. 
the  crowd  of  gentlemen  who  make  way  for  her. 
■  Law,  Mr.  Hartley  :  how  can  rhty 

man  '.     Yen  are  talking  about  law;  do  leave  it 
to  those  odious  c  -vith 

dusty  books  and  papers.     I  cannot  permit  you 
to  bare  >men  present  to  yourself. 

-vho  has  been  sighing 
-on, 
:  not  danced  to-night, 
they  ar-:  !e,  an€    I 

y  wants  a  partner.     Mr.  Aye  "elle 

nking  under  the  weight  of  her  bouquet : 
can  you  not  r  j  one  he. 

bouquet  iccfully  than  you.  Mr.  Ayer. 

Come.  Mr.  HartI  s  to  you 

a  lady,  a  widow — a  most  charming  per? 

Mr.    Hartley    mutters    some    commonplace 
about  widows;  but  is  quite  unhe  Mrs. 

- ,  who  leads  hid 
During  this  colloq  .  is   a  lady  seated 

somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  eomr 
in  a  recess  formed  by  a 

dres-  ly,  and  without  a  single  orna- 

ment in   her  gl  :k   hair.    As   she  sit3 

par.  -hadow  of  the  curtain  festooned 

above  her,  and  quietly,  perhaps  ha 

:  festive  scene,  she  seems  rather  a 
spectator  of  than  a  part:  a  it.     It  was 

to  this  lady  th3t  Mrs  ted  her  si 

leading  along  the  half  reluctant  Mr.  Har 

tinetly  see  her  features 
:he  position  in  tv  she  was  placed,  but 


there  was  something  in  her  figure  and  the  turn 
cr  neck  and   hea  made    h 

I  more  quickly  than  was   its  wont  of  . 
ye:: 

permit   me  to  present    I 
H.>  ft. 

Th  id  her  eyes  met 

of   Mr.   Hartley.      The  recognition  was 
mutual. 

"Emily,"  "Frank— Mr.  Hartley,"  was  the 
simultaneous  exclamation,  and  Frank  and  Emily 
were  once  more  Jogether  after  so  many  long 
years  of  separati 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  these  much  desired 
meetings   are  apt  to  embarrass,  and  to  end  in 
thing  like  dis  nent     In  the  pr< 

nee.  there  could  be  no  lack   of  subject- 
matter  :"  I       yd    the   pauses  were 
i  and  numerous  and  very  awkward.     Even 
Emily  seemed  at  a  1  -   mething  to  say. 
•hat  Mr.  Hartley  learned  was  that  she  was 
bu*  a  few  days   arrived  from  Europe,  and 
on    her    way  to    Hampton,  where  she   intended 
'h  to  reside.     She  was  spending,  she 
said,  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Ridley — Ellen  Trow- 
_e  that  was — the   same  who  had  once  paid 
her  a  visit  at  Hampton  when  they  were  l 

•:  remember  Ellen.     '-I  shall 
be   very   glad   to  see   you   at    Mrs.    Ridle; 

i  she,  "  and  so,  I  am  sure,  will  Mrs.  Ridley. 
.  will  se<:  ." 

vho  is  Ella  r"  asked  Mr.  Hartley.- 

'  replied  Mrs.  Euston,  slightly 
blushir.z :  •■  yon  did  not  know  thea  that  I  have 
a  da 

Mr.  Hartley  certainly  did  not,  and  his   face 

said   so   very   plainly  ;  for  he   felt,  and  r 

looked  as  much  astounded  as    he  would  have 

!  if  the  decision  in  the  great  Doe  and  Roe 

case    had    been   adverse   to    his    client.      Mrs. 

ved  up  her  blush  with   .. 
half  merry,  half  sad.     Her  woman's  penetration 
abled  her  to  perceive  what  was  pa- 
of  Frank  :  she  was  amused  a' 

iations,  bor- 
dering on  the  mournful,  were  recalled  to  her 
men. 

r.  Hartley,  after  this,  made  some  further 
attempts  to  sustain  conversation,  but  they  -  _■- 
nally  failed ;  and,  at  the  first  opportunity,  h" 
.  his  leave,  and  walked  home,  vexed  with 
himself,  indeed,  quite  deserted  by  his  self-com- 
sney,  of  which  it  must  be  confessed  he  had 
a  very  fair  share. 

As   for   Emily,   we   shall   not  pry   into   her 

lings   on  this    occasion.      The 

secrets  of  a  woman  are  sarred ;  besides,  it  is  nut 
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always  an  easy  matter  to  read  the  fair  dissem- 
blers ;  and  Emily  had  her  full  share  of  self- 
control.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  while  Mr. 
Hartley  walked  home  with  very  evident  chagrin, 
M  is.  l'.uston  was  in  excellent  spirits  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  and  was  pronounced 
brilliant  by  quite  a  crowd  of  admirers  who 
came  to  surround  her,  who  vied  for  the  honor 
of  escorting  her  to  the  supper-room,  and  bowed 
her  out  when  starting-time  arrived. 

Mr.  Hartley's  chagrin,  whatever  was  the 
cause  of  it,  did  not  prevent  him  from  presenting 
himself  the  next  day  at  Mrs.  Ridley's,  punctu- 
ally as  the  clock  struck  one.  He  ascended  the 
flight  of  marble  steps  that  led  to  the  hall-door, 
pulled  at  the  silver  bell  handle,  and  was  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room.  Emily,  dressed  in  the 
simplest  of  morning  gown*,  met  him  with  all  the 
frankness  of  an  old  friend.  She  presented  to 
him  a  black-eyed  girl  of  fifteen,  with  a  sweet, 
pensive  little  face,  who  was  Ella.  Mr.  Hartley 
loved  Ella  at  once,  and  showed  it  very  plainly. 
He  sat  down  ;  the  ice  that  more  than  twentj' 
years  of  absence  had  formed  was  broken  ;  and 
the  happiest  hour  that  Frank  had  spent  since 
leaving  Hampton  glided  rapidly  away. 

Emily  explained  to  Frank  that  she  had  re- 
mained abroad  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  her  daughter  in  the 
languages.  She  was  now  at  home  for  good  ; 
"forever,"  as  she  said.  "And  you,  Mr.  Hart- 
ley," continued  she,  "I  hear  that  you  have  been 
successful,  that  you  are  distinguished ;  your 
name  reached  us  abroad." 

Frank  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  for- 
tunate. 

"  I  always  knew  you  would  succeed,"  said 
Emily;  "  I  always  had  confidence  in  you." 

"  I  think  you  always  had  more  faith  in  me 
than  I  merited,"  said  Frank. 

"  Not  so,  for  have  I  ever  been  disappointed 
in  you?  I  remember,  when  quite  a  little  child, 
attempting  to  cross  on  a  decayed  plank  the  little 
stream  at  the  foot  of  our  garden.  I  would  not 
have  tried,  had  you  not  been  there.  I  knew  if, 
the  plank  broke  you  would  not  let  me  drown  ; 
and  you  did  not.  The  plank  broke,  and  you 
brought  me,  wet  and  crying,  safely  out  of  the 
water.  You  have  not  forgotten  that?  Did 
I  ever  fall  from  Yet,  when  you  were  with  me  ? 
Poor  old  Yet,  he  died  in  Louisiana,  before  we 
went  abroad.  His  southern  home  did  not  suit 
him,  and  Nero  died  there  too ;  poor  Nero,  you 
remember  him,  and  the  ravages  he  once  com- 
mitted in  my  tulip  beds." 

And  so  they  talked  of  the  past  with  delight, 
smiling,  and  yet  half  mournful,  as  we  all  talk 


and  thinlc  of  the  happy  days  of  childhood  and 
youth,  when  they  have  tar  gone  from  us. 

The  reader,  I  am  sure,  after  the  above,  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hartley  was 
daily  at  Mrs.  Ridley's,  during  Mrs.  Huston's 
sta  in  town  ;  or  that  he  promptly  accepti  .1  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  visit  her  in  thecountry 
the  ensuing  summer;  that  he  felt,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years,  impatient  of  the  business 
that  doomed  him  to  the  city  until  the  courts 
should  take  their  summer  recess. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Time,  that  goes  steadily  on  without  regard  to 
the  happiness  or  woe  of  mortals,  at  length 
brought  the  sultry  month  of  July  near  to  its 
close,  and  with  it  the  end  of  term  time,  and  a 
brief  holiday  to  lawyers  that  are  really  oppre 
with  business,  and  lawyers  who  only  pretend  to 
be  busy. 

Of  all  the  legal  tribe,  none  left  behind  the 
glare  and  bustle  of  the  town  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  Frank  Hartley.  With  what  satis- 
faction he  found  himself  once  more  at  old 
Hampton — suddenly  grown  very  dear — dearer 
by  far  than  in  the  days  of  yore.  He  thought 
that  the  sky  was  of  a  purer  blue,  that  the  fields 
and  woods  spread  of  a  fairer  green,  and  that  the 
waters  rippled  more  brightly  in  the  sun  at 
Hampton  than  anywhere  beside.  How  the 
external  world  varies  with  the  light  in  which  it 
is  viewed  !  The  inward  light  of  a  happy  spirit 
has  beautified  scenes  less  recommended  by 
natural  advantages  than  the  very  pretty  country 
around  Hampton. 

In  the  present  instance,  perhaps,  the  sky,  and 
earth  and  water  took  some  of  their  tints  from 
that  fair  woman  in  whose  presence  Mr.  Hartley 
generally  viewed  them  now;  for  Frank  and 
Emily  have  resumed  their  custom  of  walking 
and  riding  together,  as  if  nothing  had  intervened 
to  interrupt  the  habit  for  a  single  day.  Again 
the  piano  is  open  in  the  long-deserted  drawing- 
room,  and  the  harp  restrung,  and  Emily  Euston 
plays  and  sings,  in  her  admirable  manner,  some 
of  the  finest  compositions  in  the  world;  and 
some,  too,  that  are  the  sweetest,  from  being  old 
favorites,  sung  in  past  times.  Beside,  Mr. 
Hartley  bends  enraptured  over  the  instrument, 
just  as  he  used  to  do  ;  but  he  sings  no  longer, 
will  not  take  part  in  the  duets  that  he  used  to 
execute  with  so  much  vigor,  and  has  quite  lost 
the  art  of  playing  the  guitar. 

But  Mr.  Hartley's  knowledge  of  books  and 
men  was  much  more  extended  than  formerly, 
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though  his  musical  talents  had  lain  uncultivated. 
He  had  read  much,  thought  much  ;  and  had 
been  a  not  inattentive  observer  of  men  and 
things,  in  the  living  world  around  him.  Many 
pleasant  evenings  he  spent  at  Hampton,  reading 
with  Mrs.  Kuston  their  favorite  authors,  talking 
criticism,  and  comparing  their  views  and  ex- 
periences on  a  thousand  subjects.  No  wonder, 
in  the  midst  of  such  delightful  occupations,  the 
days  flew  by  rapidly,  and  the  two  weeks  ^lich 
Air.  Hartley  had  determined  on  spending  at 
Hampton  became  six. 

I3ut  every  mail  from  the  north  now  brought 
packages  of  business  letters,  forwarded  by  the 
office  clerk;  the  vacation  was  over,  and  Mr. 
Hartley  felt  it  was  high  time  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  country. 

"  How  provoking,"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  came 
in  from  the  free  and  pleasant  sunshine,  and 
found  one  of  these  packages  awaiting  him  on  the 
table. 

He  had  just  returned  from  a  ride  on  horse- 
back with  Mrs.  Euston,  who  never  was  more 
charming  than  on  that  very  morning.  Her 
riding-dress  showed  her  full  and  graceful  figure 
to  much  advantage,  while  her  face  was  flushed 
with  the  exercise,  and  filled  with  animation. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast  between  this  ride, 
and  that  dull-looking-package,  that  suggested 
the  exclamation. 

However  this  might  be,  the  contents  of  these 
letters  were  such  that  Mr.  Hartley  could  no 
longer  postpone  his  return  to  town.  He  deter- 
mined to  go,  and  that  on  the  very  next  morning, 
and  made  his  preparations  for  it. 

Somehow,  on  this  his  last  night  at  Hampton, 
Frank  and  Emily  once  more  found  themselves 
under  the  solitary  oak-tree  we  have  before  men- 
tioned. The  moon  was  shining  just  as  brightly 
as  when,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  they  stood 
on  the  same  spot.  Softly  the  beams  came  down 
through  the  silvered  air,  on  the  old  mansion,  on  • 
the  gentle  flowers,  over  the  trees,  and  lawn ; 
and  the  same  weird  figures  rested  on  the  grass 


from  the  shadowing  leaves.  The  same  pale 
beams  fell  too  on  Emily,  and  in  their  softening 
light,  she  seemed  to  Frank  the  same  Emily 
in  everything,  the  girl  of  other  days;  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  at  her  feet.  For  a 
pleader  so  distinguished,  it  must  be  confessed 
he  was  not  very  eloquent.  His  words  were  few 
and  a  little  broken,  and  his  voice  was  tremulous. 
But  after  all,  it  did  not  matter,  for  the  effect  of 
them  was  even-thing  that  could  be  desired. 
Emily's  hand  was  clasped  in  his  ;  her  head 
rested  on  his  sh<*ilder,  while  her  tears  fell  fast — 
sweet  tears,  for  they  were  of  happiness  and  hope ; 
and  when  Frank  told  her  that  he  had  always 
loved  her  belter  than  tongue  can  tell,  but  for 
long,  long  years  was  not  conscious  of  it  himself, 
the  happy  smile  that  broke  through  and  dispersed 
them  was  brighter  than  the  rainbow  that  beams 
on  the  bosom  of  the  departing  shower. 

Mr.  Hartley  went  to  Philadelphia  the  next 
morning,  as  he  intended ;  but  no  one  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  soon  made  another 
visit  to  Hampton,  nor  will  they  at  all  participate 
in  the  wonder  which  seized  on  the  fashionable 
world  at  large,  when  the  cards  of  Mr.  Hartley 
and  Mrs.  Euston  went  round  in  the  same  deli- 
cate envelope,  and  the  newspapers  duly  an- 
nounced, under  the  head  of  Married,  "Francis 
Hartley,  Esq.,  to  Mrs.  Emily  Euston." 

We  may  be  sure  that  many  of  Mr.  Hartley's 
lady-acquaintances,  both  of  an  old  and  recent 
date,  expressed  themselves  in  a  very  amiable 
manner  on  this  occasion.  His  friends,  too,  of 
the  bar  did  not  fail  of  their  witticisms  on  their 
recusant  companion.  But  Frank  heard  little 
of  either  of  these,  and  was  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  to  care  for  what  he  did  hear.  He  is 
pcrfcctl)'  satisfied  with  his  share  in  the  transac- 
tion, with  the  possession  of  the  g|patest  earthly 
bliss  that  heart  can  covet,  and  at  Hampton  he 
and  Emily  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
happiness  of  the  time  now  present,  heightened 
by  the  recollection  of  what  Ifien  was. 


«■»»»» 


TKANSIENT    THOUGIITS.-KO.    V. 


BY     MRS.     SUSAN     H.     WADDELL. 


We  recollected  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  as  soon 
as  it  presented  itself  at  the  passage-door,  with 
its  pack  strapped  across  the  shoulders,  which 
bent  forward,  as  if  bearing  a  heavy  burden. 
For  twenty  years,  this  pedestrian  had  wandered 
from  the  shelly  east  of  Carolina  to  her  western 
mountains,  around  whose  summits  clouds  mirage 

45* 


in  forms  and  tints  that  would  have  thrown 
Rembrandt  and  Titian  into  despair.  The  sole 
object  of  the  itinerant — I  may  say  in  life — was 
repairing  clocks  ;  and  in  his  Solitary  journeys 
he  would  sometimes  compass  the  distance,  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  of  sixty  miles. 
When  a  child,  this  simple-hearted,  inoffensive 
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being  produced  a  Bene*  <>f  awe  upon  my  mind, 
associated,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  with  his 
ition.  The  varnished  clock,  which  poor 
Goldsmith  sung  as  ticking  behind  tlic  door  of 
the  inn  at  Aubnrn,  was  never  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  shell  of  the  poet,  or  regarded,  in 
the  matter-of-fact  way,  as  a  useful  piece  of  fur- 
niture ;  and  as  soon  as  the  clock-mender  un- 
strapt  his  pack,  and  placed  it  upon  the  table, 
one  of  the  juveniles  departed.  Sometimes,  w  hen 
the  house  was  silent,  I  would  softly  pass  through 
apartments  and  passages  until,  ^caching  the  hall- 
door,  I  would  stand  with  my  little  hands  clasped 
behind  me,  and  look  at  the  mysterious  clock; 
but,  should  it  happen  to  strike,  fleetly  was  a 
greater  distance  measured  between  us.  Long 
and  narrow,  it  looked  like  a  coffin;  and  its 
unceasing  motion  was  by  an  invisible  power. 
I  was  told  that  it  kept  the  hours  of  time,  and 
except  that  one  word,  tick,  tick,  tick,  it  uttered 
not  another  sound.  Its  power  and  its  silence 
affected  my  mind  with  awe;  I  saw  in  it  one  of 
Ihe  attributes  of  God.  The  sun  I  knew  kept 
time  also;  but  in  its  majesty  there  was  some- 
thing less  incomprehensible.  Its  language  was 
light ;  but  the  mysterious  clock  ! 

In  one  of  these  silent  visits,  as  I  stood  within 
the  hall-door,  a  heavy  cloud  gathered  above,  and 
a  sudden  burst  of  wind  slamming  the  door  to- 
gether left  me  almost  in  total  darkness  ;  this 
was  followed  by  a  flash,  then  a  peal  of  thunder 
stormed  over  my  head,  and  floated  muttering 
away.  My  dread  of  the  clock  was  terrible  ;  but 
by  a  fascination  I  could  not  control,  though  the 
last  thing  I  desired,  I  cast  a  look  at  it.  Mute 
and  mutilated,  it  leaned  against  the  angle  of  trie 
Avail,  frightful  in  form,  the  face,  representing 
the  sun,  forced  above  a  mass  of  wheels,  wires, 
and  jagged  noints,  appearing  to  my  young  eyes 
as  a  frenzy  in  a  coffin.  Alas  for  me  !  I  knew 
no  more  until  the  next  day,  when  I  awoke  with 
a  headache.  My  old  nurse,  black  as  ebony, 
her  head  tied  up  pointedly  with  a  white  kerchief, 
looked  down  upon  my  little  bed  with  her  red, 
but  kind  eyes ;  and,  as  she  waved  her  feather- 
brush  monotonously  over  me,  I  fell  again  asleep. 
I  had  never  been  frightened  by  a  clock  in  infancy, 
and  was  remarkable  for  presence  of  mind  and 
courage  among  my  young  companions ;  my  dread 
of  it  was  intuitive,  a  natural  antipathy. 

"  No  human  quality  is  so  well  wove 
In  warp  and  woof,  but  thpre  's  some  flaw  in  it ; 
I've  known  a  brave  man  fly  a  shepherd's  cur, 
A  wise  man  so  demean  him,  drivelling  idiotcy 
Had  welt  been  ashamed  on"t." 

How  true  it  is  that  "we  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  !"  and  how  futile  to  attempt 


the  analysis,  of  the  human  mind  !    Vain  it  it ; 
and    our    utter    ignorance   should    be   a   SOU 
cif  constant  dependence  upon  that  Omnipotent 
power  which  placed   us  he;  .     Physicians  and 

physiologists  arc  left  in  a  tangled  web,  woven 
around  themselves,  when  they  attempt  to  unravel 
these  mysteries  ;  cause  and  effect  often  present 
unlooked-for  contradictions,  nnd  their  analogies 
as  often  fail.  Ideas  of  sensation,  ideas  objective 
siniLsuljective,  arc  but  the  flicker  of  an  ignit- 
fatuus  midst  darkness,  impassable  wilds,  and 
unwholesome  atmospheres.  "Sofarshalt  thou 
go,  and  no  further,"  is  not  only  applicable  to 
the  aspiring  and  restless  waters,  but  to  man  also. 
In  this  intellectual  cloud,  a  bow  is  set,  answer- 
ing all  of  the  requisites  of  thinking  man  ;  he 
need  not  make  the  effort  to  penetrate  beyond  it. 

We  see  in  the  countless  wonders  of  God  so 
much  order  and  system,  extended  with  as  much 
care  to  the  minutest  insect  as  to  man  or  an  ele- 
phant, and  so  many  contradictions — as  we  regard 
it — when  contemplating  the  Divine  ordinations, 
that  we  are  constantly  exclaiming:  "  We  know 
nothing."  So  thought  Newton  after  a  life  of 
scientific  research. 

That  He  should  condescend  to  the  careful  phy- 
siology and  habits  of  a  minute,  perhaps  disgust- 
ing insect,  is  so  unlike  what  we  associate  with 
the  dignify  of  finite  humanity  possessed  with 
the  precedence  of  power,  and  who  would  regard 
it  as  derogatory  to  his  character  to  create  such 
an  existence ;  yet  look  at  this  mite,  this  atom 
of  life  through  a  microscope,  and  though  but  as 
a  grain  of  sand  to  the  eye  unassisted  with  these 
lenses,  he  is  not  only  perfectly  organized,  but 
dressed  as  a  prince  at  a  birth-night  ball.  For 
some  months,  he  is  winged,  and  ascAids  in  his 
joyousness  almost  to  the  clouds  ;  anon,  he  casfs 
his  wings,  and  goes  down  into  the  earth,  when 
for  years  he  is  chrysalis  and  chrysalid  in  new 
forms,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  period  when 
he  is  to  assume  his  wings — by  piercing  again 
the  earth,  and  mounting  the  zephyrs  and  the 
winds,  to  revel  out  his  term  of  life,  and  pass 
away  to  return  no  more ;  his  progeny  unerringly 
pursue  the  same  course. 

Inanimate  substances  possess  their  genera  and 
species  as  distinctly  as  the  animated.  Place 
crystallizations  in  solution,  and  mingle  them, 
say  sugar,  common  salt,  and  nitrate  of  potash  ; 
expose  this  fluid  to  the  sun's  heat,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  dry,  we  will  find  no  confusion  in 
the  heterogeneous  mass.  Each  crystal  will  be 
formed  as  originally ;  the  rhombic  prisms,  cubes, 
and  six-sided  prisms  will  each  be  as  distinct  as 
an  apple,  a  peach,  and  a  melon. 


ELLEN    GOODWIN;    OR,  A    SENSE    OF    DUTY. 


BY      V  I  II  G  I  N  I  A      D  E     FOnilEST, 


(See  Steel  Plate.) 


"  Elfie!  Elfie!"'  cried  Aunt  Susan,  from  the 
kitchen  window;  "yon  little  plague,  come  down 
from  that  cherry-tree." 

"  I  won't  touch  the  fruit,"  answered  a  clear, 
childish  voice. 

'•  But  you  '11  break  your  neck.  Now,"  she 
said  sternly,  as  the  little  culprit  stood  before 
her,  "  don't  you  feel  ashamed,  you  Ellen  Good- 
win, to  be  up  in  a  tree,  like  a  Tom  boy?" 

"  Rut,  auntie,  I  was  safe  enough." 

"  Well,  you  are  too  old  to  be  such  a  romp.  I 
don't  like  to  punish  you,  child,  but — " 

"  What  makes  you  do  it  then,  auntie." 

"  From  a  sense  of  duty  ;  but,  I  forgive  yon 
now,  if  you  promise  not  to  get  in  that  tree 
again." 

The  promise  was  given,  Elfie  bounded  through 
the  door,  and,  five  minutes  after,  was  seated  on 
the  top  of  the  board  fence,  directing  the  move- 
ments of  Jemmy  the  gardener. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Aunt  Susan,  to  her  gentle 
sister  Mary,  "  that  Elfie  is  the  most  contrary 
child  I  ever  saw  ;  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
her.  I  'd  pack  her  ofFto  school  to-morrow,  if  it 
wasn't  from  a  sense  of  duty." 

'•  What  sense  of  duty,  Susan?" 

"  Why  she  '11  go  and  get  sick  in  those  pokey 
hot  school-rooms,  and  then  I  '11  have  my  hands 
full.     I  'd  as  soon  nurse  a  wild  Indian. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Susan  !"  cried  the  subject  of  the 
conversation,  bursting  into  the  room,  "mayn't 
I  go  down  to  the  meadow  with  Jemmy;  they're 
all  raking  hay." 

"  What  do  you  want  in  the  meadow?" 

"  I  want  to  go  from  a  sense  of  duty,  Aunt 
Susan." 

"  A  what?"  said  her  Aunt  Mary." 

"  A  sense  of  duty,  auntie ;  the  poor  men  get 
so  tired  haying,  and  I  get  them  water,  and  run 
errands  for  them." 

"  You  may  go  if  you  take  your  large  hat,  to 
keep  the  sun  off  your  face." 

Catching  up  the  hat  from  a  table,  and  setting 
it  on  her  head  by  an  adroit  swing  with  the 
ribbon,  the  little  gypsy  shot  off,  and  joined 
Jemmy. 

"  Now,  Elfie,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  the  next 
morning,  "  you  must  stay  in  the  house  this 
morning,  to  see  your  cousins,  when  they  come." 


"  I  can  see  them  just  as  well  in  the  yard." 

"  I  know  that,  but  you  tear  and  soil  your 
clothes  so  much  when  you  are  in  the  yard,  that 
you  will  not  be  fit  to  see  them.  You  are  grow- 
ing a  young  lady  now,  Elfie,  fourteen  years  old 
last  week,  and  I  want  you  to  try  and  be  more 
gentle  and  quiet." 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Mary ;  I  will  do  anything  for 
you." 

"Thank  you,  darling;  but  I  want  you  to  have 
a  higher  motive  than  pleasing  me.  You  must 
begin  now  to  think  'how  can  I  be  most  useful 
in  the  world  ?  how  can  I  best  do  my  duty?'  If 
you  are  quiet,  gentle,  and  ladylike,  you  will  win 
more  love  than  you  can  if  you  arc  so  boisterous, 
and  you  can  be  more  useful  too.  Suppose  I  or 
Aunt  Susan  should  be  sick,  we  could  hardly 
trust  an  aching  head  to  such  quicksilver  han- 
dling as  yours  would  be." 

"But,  Aunt  Mary,  aint  I  useful?  I  shell 
peas,  and  pick  currants,  and  weed  the  garden, 
and  run  errands." 

"All  useful,  I  grant;  but  you  also  give  Aunt 
Susan  and  me  much  pain  and  trouble,  by  our 
constant  fear  that  you  arc  in  some  danger,  ami 
by  your  carelessness  about  your  clothes.  Now 
run  up  stairs,  and  sew  or  read  till  Edgar  and 
Horace  come." 

Elfie  went  up  into  her  own  room,  and  tried 
to  be  very  contented  in  the  house;  she  took 
down  Dickey's  cage,  supplied  him  with  fresh 
seed  and  water,  and  decorated  the  bars  with 
chickweed ;  then  she  knitted  a  row  or  two  on  a 
stocking,  but  threw  it  on  the  table  again,  with  a 
sigh  ;  then  she  adjusted  all  the  furniture  in  the 
room,  took  a  longing  view  of  the  garden  from 
the  window,  tried  the  stocking  again,  and  finally 
flew  up  into  the  garret  for  a  book.  She  soon 
came  back  staggering  with  the  weight  of  a  large 
Encyclopaedia  which  she  had  discovered.  She 
drew  the  bench  up  to  the  window,  put  her  feet 
upon  it,  and,  taking  the  great  book,  settled  her- 
self comfortably  to  read. 

The  titles  or  headings  of  the  pages  were  the 
first  things  that  caught  her  eje. 

"'Coal,'"  she  read;  "  I  don't  want  to  read 
that!  'Cotton!'  that's  not  any  better!  'Com- 
merce ''  why  what  a  stupid  book  !" 

Elfie's  eyes  now  wandered  off,  she  looked  out 
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at  the  window;  at  the  picture  which  hung  on 
the  wall  opposite  Lei  ;  at  the  bird  ;  everywhere, 
in  fact,  except  upon  the  book.  At  that  instant, 
Aunt  Susan  opened  the  door. 

"  Why,  Elfie !  is  it  possible  you  arc  sitting 
down  reading?" 

'  Quite  possible,  Aunt  Susan  ;"  and  her  eyes 
were  fastened  upon  the  book,  as  if  reading  was 
the  sole  object  of  her  life. 

"What  will  happen  next?  What  are  you 
reading  ?" 

"  All  about  coal,  and  cotton." 

"  Coal  and  cotton !  Do  you  like  that  kind  of 
reading?" 

"  No,  auntie,  I  am  only  reading  from  a  sense 
of  duty,"  said  the  gypsy,  demurely. 

"  Well,  put  away  the  book,  and  get  your  hat 
and  habit;  you  may  ride  down  the  road  and  meet 
your  cousins.    Jemmy  is  saddling  Coquette." 

"You  will  go  too?" 

"  No,  I  'm  busy." 

"  What  is  the  reason  you  never  go  out,  Aunt 
Susan  ?  Do  you  like  to  stay  at  home  all  the 
time?" 

"  No  ;  I  stay  at  home  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  house.  But  hurry,  Elfie, 
Jemmy  is  at  the  gate." 

Down  went  the  book,  and  away  flew  the 
fairy  to  find  her  habit ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
she  was  lifted  by  Jemmy  into  the  saddle,  while 
Coquette,  her  pretty  pony,  tossed  her  head,  and 
trotted  off  as  if  proud  of  her  precious  burden, 
and  Cloudy,  Elfie's  spotted  spaniel,  ran  barking 
after  them. 

"I  wonder,"  soliloquized  the  little  fairy,  "if 
my  cousins  will  know  me;  they  have  been  away 
three  years.  Coquette,  my  pretty  Coquette,  stop 
a  moment,  we  will  try  their  memories."  Taking 
off  her  hat,  she  drew  out  her  comb  and  let  the 
back  hair  fall  in  thick  curls  to  match  those 
around  her  face;  then  she  opened  her  habit,  and 
turned  back  the  collar,  readjusted  her  hat,  and 
again  started.  "There,  that  is  the  way  I  wore 
my  hair  and  my  collar  when  they  were  here 
last.     Coquette,  see,  there  they  come  !" 

At  that  instant,  two  young  men  on  horseback, 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  came  in  sight. 
Elfie  rode  up  until  directly  in  front  of  them, 
and  then  stopped. 

"  Good-morning,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  gayly. 

"  My  cousin  Elfie,  by  all  that's  beautiful," 
cried  one  of  them,  spurring  his  horse  to  her 
side. 

"  Ellen,"  said  the  other. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Elfie,  "  if  you  will 
accept  of  my  escort,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
show  you  to  the  house." 


Edgar  Cameron,  the  first  speaker,  placed  him- 
self at  Elfie'a  side,  but  Horace  Goodwin  rode 
behind  them. 

"  Cousin  Horace,"  said  Elfie,  looking  back, 
"  we  can  make  room  for  your  horse  here." 

"  Let  him  alone,  Elfie,"  said  Edgar,  "  he  is 
concocting  his  next  sermon.  He  has  preached 
the  first  two  and  been  successful,  pleased  his 
parishioners,  and  all  that,  so  now  he  is  so 
furiously  grave  and  devout,  that  the  old  Puri- 
tans were  gay  to  him.  Why,  what  do  you  think 
we  were  talking  about  when  you  met  us?" 

"Can't  imagine." 

"  He  was  advising  me  to 'drop  law  and  take  a 
more  active  profession." 

"  Why?" 

"  Because  I  said  it  was  stupid  work.  So  it  is  ; 
but  I  have  spent  too  many  years  acquiring  it,  to 
drop  it  for  a  fancy." 

"  Cousin  Horace,"  said  Elfie,  stopping  to  let 
him  come  beside  her,  "  why  should  Edgar  drop 
the  law?" 

"  Because,"  said  Horace,  with  a  sweet  smile 
at  the  earnest  face  that  was  raised  to  him,  "his 
sphere  of  usefulness  would  be  greater  in  a  con- 
genial profession ;  he  cannot  give  his  heart  to 
his  calling  now,  and  will  not  do  justice,  I  fear, 
to  his  talents." 

"  Don't  talk  about  it  any  more  now,"  cried 
Edgar.  "  See,  Elfie  !  there  is  the  farm  ;  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  a  race  as  far  as  the  gate.  Rein  up 
by  me.     Now!  one!  two!  three!" 

The  two  horses  shot  off  like  arrows,  but 
Coquette,  by  some  mischance,  did  not  under- 
stand racing,  and,  terrified  by  Edgar's  shouts, 
sped  far  ahead  and  cleared  the  fence  by  a  leap, 
throwing  Elfie,  who  was  unprepared  for  it,  off, 
and  dragging  her  a  few  yards  by  the  stirrup. 

Horace  followed  and  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
terrified  animal,  and,  dismounting,  raised  Elfie 
from  the  ground.  She  was  entirely  unconscious. 
Horace  carried  the  tiny  form  into  the  house,  and 
laid  her  gently  upon  the  sofa,  while  Edgar  went 
to  break  the  news  to  his  aunts. 

Poor  little  Elfie !  It  was  many  long  weeks 
before  she  could  leave  her  bed,  and  when  she 
did,  it  was  found  that  she  was  lame  for  life.  It 
was  a  bitter,  bitter  sorrow,  and  Ellen  at  first 
murmured  loudly.  Cousin  Horace  was  a  good 
comforter,  and  Aunt  Mary  was  an  able  assistant. 
Together  they  labored  to  place  her  sorrow  before 
her  in  its  true  light. 

"Oh,  auntie!"  sobbed  Elfie,  one  afternoon, 
after  a  long  conversation,  "  I  know,  I  know  that 
I  needed  discipline.  I  know  it  is  right,  or  God 
would  not  have  permitted  it  to  be,  and  I  do  try 
hard  to  bear  it  patiently.    But  oh  !  to  be  a  useless 
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burden  .all  my  life !"  and  she  threw  her  arms 
around  her  aunt's  neck,  and  wept  bitterly. 
These  scenes  were  of  daily  occurrence,  hut  every 
day  they  grew  less  violent,  and  she  grew  more 
cheerful. 

"  I  will  not  distress  them  any  more,"  she  snfcl 
one  day  to  her  cousin  Horace,  who  had  spoken 
of  the  pain  it  gave  her  aunts  to  see  her  so  sad. 


"I  will  be  happy.  Not  gay  yet  perhaps,  but 
cheerful.  I  see  now  how  wicked  my  repining 
has  been,  and  I  sec  that  my  duly  is  to  I 
cheerful  and  useful  as  is  possible  for  one  so 
tied  down.  Dear  cousin,  thanks  to  you  and 
Aunt  Mary,  I  foci  a  new  meaning  to  a  "sense 
of  duty." 


"«"•■♦•->- 


ECONOMICAL    FURNISHING, 


FOR    THOSE   GOING    TO    THE    FAR    WEST. 


Many  a  young  couple  who  have  determined 
upon  sharing  together  "the  better  and  the 
worse"  of  life,  find  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  ful- 
filment of  their  desire,  in  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding the  wherewithal  to  furnish.  The  cottage* 
is  selected,  and  a  moderate  rent  agreed  upon; 
but  they  must  find  tables  and  chairs,  bedstead 
and  bedding,  wardrobes,  01  something  that  will 
answer  the  purpose?  with  many  other  items  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  and  their  common  purse 
is  not  over  full.  What  is  to  be  done?  Must 
they  give  up  all  their  fond  hopes,  and  submit  to 
the  downfall  of  their  airy  castle?  We  think 
not;  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  them  some 
practical  directions  for  curtailing  these  expenses. 
But  first  we  must  surmise  that  the  happy  couple 
are  not  above  working  for  themselves,  and  that 
the  one  is  tolerably  handy  with  the  saw  and 
plane,  the  other  with  the  needle  and  scissors; 
in  fact,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  we  can  give  them 
but  little  assistance,  and  their  only  feasible  plan 
appears  to  be  to  abide  a  more  favorable  day. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  bedroom,  and  describe 
a  very  excellent  and  elegant  wardrobe,  which 
may  be  entirely  home-made  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
shillings.  We  will  suppose  the  dimensions  as 
follows  :  height  six  feet,  width  five  feet,  depth 
two  feet ;  this  is  quite  large  enough  for  a  room 
fourteen  feet  square,  although  the  size  is  im- 
material, and  can  be  suited  to  circumstances. 
The  foundation  consists  of  eight  frames  of  deal, 
similar  to  the  following,  made  of  strips  of  well- 
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one-quarter  to  three-eighths,  or  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  of  a  length  corresponding  to  the 
required  length  of  the  frame.  The  figure  A 
may  be  taken  to  represent  one  of  the  doors,  or 
the  frame  which  forms  the  top  of  the  wardrobe; 
with  the  dimensions  given,  it  would  be  suited 
for  the  latter.  In  the  construction  of  these 
frames,  a  small  tenon-saw,  plane,  and  a  very 
narrow  mortising  chisel  arc  required,  besides  a 
square,  hammer,  and  nails,  or  (if  the  latter  are 
dispensed  with)  a  glue-pot  to  unite  the  joints. 
It  is  better  for  the  amateur,  unless  he  is  really 
a  skilful  carpenter,  to  buy  the  narrow  strips 
ready  sawn  to  the  required  width.  For  a  ward- 
robe of  the  above  dimensions,  he  will  require 
altogether  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  which,  to 
avoid  waste,  should  be  as  follows :  sixteen  strips 
six  feet,  and  ten  five  feet  in  length.  These  being 
procured,  a  frame  is  to  be  made  thus  ■  take  one 
of  the  six-foot  pieces  and  saw  it  into  three,  all 
exactly  equal  in  length,  that  is,  two  feet  each. 
In  order  to  insure  the  frames  being  exactly  square 
and  true  (and  upon  this  depends  the  neatness  of 
the  whole),  take  your  carpenter's  square,  which 
is  of  the  form  B,  and  place  it  in  the  position 
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seasoned  deal,  from  two  to  three  inches  wide. 


shown  in  the  figure,  where  C  represents  the  strip 
of  wood  to  be  sawn;  you  have  only  to  draw  i 
pencil  line  by  the  edge  of  the  blade  e,  and  it  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  strip,  or,  in 
other  words,  "square  with  it."  The  three  pieces 
thus  obtained  arc  for  the  two  ends  and  centre  of 
the  top  frame,  as  shown  in  figure  1  ;  the  sides 
of  the  frame  require  two  of  the  five-foot  strips. 
The  corners  may  be  united  by  tenon  and  mortise, 
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similar  to  the  corners  of  a  common  slate  frame; 
or  by  sawing  the  ends  of  each  strip  half  through, 
and  removing  the  upper  portion  of  each  in  the 
manner  shown  below.     This  forms  a  neat  joint, 


dJ 


p^ 


and  may  be  united  with  glue,  and  strengthened 
by  two  or  three  small  pegs  of  hard  wood.  The 
cut  at  a  and  b  must  be  exactly  true  by  the  square 
as  before,  and  the  part  cut  away  must  be  exactly 
half  the  thickness  of  the  whole  strip.  The  centre 
piece,  marked  A  in  the  first  figure,  may  be  united 
to  the  sides  in  the  same  way,  or  by  a  true  tenon 
and  mortise,  which  must  fit  true  to  each  other  in 
every  way.  This  joint  will  not  be  exactly  like 
that  at  the  ends  of  a  slate  frame,  but  thus,  where 
a  joint  of  this  kind  is  shown  upon  a  large  scale, 
as  in   the   connecting   of  two   beams  at  right 
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angles.  D  is  the  tenon  cut  in  the  piece  A,  jfhd 
B  the  mortise  cut  with  a  chisel  in  the  piece  C. 
We  should  strongly  advise  the  amateur  to  practise 
making  joints  of  this  nature,  for  if  he  can  effect 
this  neatly  and  strongly,  there  are  few  pieces  of 
furniture  that  he  will  find  beyond  his  power; 
and  we  maj'  state  for  his  encouragement  that  we 
have  seen  a  magnificent  cabinet  of  carved  oak, 
the  sole  work  of  an  amateur,  and  scarcely  to  be 
surpassed  in  beauty  of  design  or  excellence  of 
■workmanship.  Had  the  artificer  been  unskilful 
in  mortising,  the  whole  must  have  been  spoiled. 
Bedsteads,  tables,  chairs,  dressing-glasses,  sofas, 
wardrobes,  &c,  all  depend  for  strength  and 
neatness  upon  the  perfection  of  tenon  and  mor- 
tise joints.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail 
the  construction  of  the  other  seven  frames,  as 
they  are  similarly  made,  the  only  difference  being 
in  their  size,  and  the  position  of  the  cross-pieces. 
We  shall  therefore  conclude  with  a  drawing  of 
the  whole  put  together,  merely  adding  directions 
for  covering  the  framework  with  chintz. 

The  sketch  represents  the  cabinet  with  the 
right-hand  side  completed  :  the  left  showing  the 
interior  frames  and  two  shelves,  which  may  be 


added  or  not  at  pleasure.  The  frames  are,  when 
completed,  merely  put  together  with  screws,  so 
that  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  remove  them  to 
another  residence,  they  can  he  separated  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  packed  together  like  a  pile 
«"  slates.  The  panels  of  the  several  frames  may 
be  covered  with  chintz  or  any  other  materal. 
It  will  look  best  if  fluted  like  the  silk  in  the 


front  of  a  cottage  piano,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  nailed  on  the  inside  with  small  furniture- 
nails,  and  the  strips  in  front  may  be  varnished 
and  left  white,  or  colored,  or  covered  with  paper 
which  is  now  made  to  imitate  oak,  and  which, 
if  varnished,  has  a  handsome  and  elegant  effect. 
If  it  is  desired  to  conceal  the  framework  alto- 
gether, the  chintz  must  be  put  on  outside,  as 
represented  at  the  right-hand  side  in  the  draw- 
ing ;  and  in  this  case,  the  edge  gives  a  more 
finished  appearance.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  wardrobe  is  intended  to  stand  against  a  wall, 
the  back  may  be  covered  with  cotton  lining, 
which  is  cheaper.  We  have  also  seen  one  covered 
entirely  with  this  and  bordered  with  red  tape, 
which  had  a  very  good  effect;  but  these  are  the 
points  which  we  must  leave  to  the  taste  of  the 
artificer.  The  above  is  similar  to  the  bamboo 
wardrobe  of  the  East  Indies,  except  that  the 
natives  bind  the  framework  together  with  grass, 
instead  of  gluing  it.  We  shall  in  a  future  paper, 
describe  a  cheap  and  pretty  dressing-table,  and 
other  simple  pieces  of  furniture,  which  may  be 
home-made ;  and  if  our  instructions  are  closely 
attended  to,  the  amateur  carpenter  will  not  fail 
to  produce  highly  satisfactory  specimens  of  work, 
which  will  encourage  him  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  more  elaborate  and  substantial 
pieces  of  household  furniture.  Let  him  "prac- 
tise and  persevere." 
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SPIRIT    VOICES. 

BY     W.     S.     OAFFNF.  Y. 

Visions  flit  around  me 

In  the  silent  night; 
Voices  gently  who  me 
With  a  music  light, 
And  I  see  bright  cherub  forms  borne  on  pinions  bright. 

When  tne  stars  so  brightly 

In  the  heavens  shine, 
Litihts  arc  floating  near  me, 
Lights  that  are  divine  1 
Lights  so  pure,  so  dazzling  bright,  they  cheer  this  heart 
of  mine. 

Voices  low  and  humming 

Fall  upon  mine  ear; 
Sounds,  in  whispers  coming, 

Toll  me  they  are  here, 
Hand  in  hand,  from  the  angel-land,  my  cherubs  dear. 

Stars  are  on  each  forehead, 

Crowns  are  o"er  each  brow, 
Telling  they  are  wedded 
To  the  Saviour  now, 
And,  robed  in  pearly  whiteness,  before  His  presence  bow. 

Can  it  be  a  vision 

That  thus  haunts  me  here — 
Or  in  dreams  elysian 
Only  are  they  near  i 
What  fills  my  soul  alternately  with  joy  and  fearl 

Nay !  those  angel-voices 
Know  I  full  and  well, 
And  my  heart  rejoices 
More  than  words  can  tell, 
When   they  whisper,    "  Mother,  in   Heaven  now  we 
dwell!" 

Would  this  life  were  over, 

And  this  form  were  laid 

'Neath  the  fragrant  clover 

In  earth's  silent  shade ; 

Then  would  those  voices  greet  me  where  pleasures  never 

fade. 

There  my  little  blossoms 

By  my  side  would  stand, 
Press  me  to  their  bosoms, 
Take  me  by  the  hand 
And  lead  me  to  the  Saviour,  with  smiling  faces  bland. 
Oh,  then  I  would  be  happy  in  Eden's  blessed  land ! 


THE  PA'SHWAY  AND  THE  STREAM. 

While  on  a  mountain's  brow  at  highest  noon, 

A  pathway  broad  and  smooth  attracts  mine  eye : 
Far  as  the  sight  can  reach,  it  stretches  on, 

O'er  hill  and  vale,  till  lost  in  vacancy. 
A  wayside  stream  its  loving  mate  would  be, 

But  knows  she  not  its  steady  course  to  keep; 
For  a  brief  space,  unruffled  glideth  she, 

Then,  wayward,  strives  her  bounds  to  overleap. 
Now  chafes  she  at  each  obstacle  she  meets, 

Her  whilom  placid  bosom  lashed  to  foam, 
And  oft  the  daisied  meadow  madly  quits, 

Amidst  the  gloom  of  poisonous  shrubs  to  roam, 


Whose  ]*nsde  branches  lave  their  venomed  leave! 

Beneath  those  dancing  ripples,  soon  to  moan 
Their  hapless  fate  and  murmur  sadly  on. 

Alas  !  so  changed — a  second  Marah  grown! 
Again  the  streamlet  ncars  her  noble  mate; 

Mt'thinks  his  stately  mien  her  plight  reproves. 
But  ever  thus  she  strays,  the  sad  ingrate, 

Till  distance,  from  my  view,  her  form  removes. 

Thou  art  the  antitype  of  that  fair  path, 
And  I,  the  wandering,  oft-returning  stream  ; 

Oh,  that  my  vision,  keener  made  by  faith, 
Could  catch  beyond  that  distant  point  one  gleam 

Of  light,  so  lustrous,  as  woul  J  plainly  show  to  me 
The  pathway  and  the  stream  in  perfect  harmony ! 


THE    CHRISTIAN    WOMAN. 

BY    AMY. 

She  standeth  in  our  midst 

A  pure  soul,  unalloyed  ; 
We  hear  her  earnest  words, 
And  know  that  angel-messengers 

Have  earthly  tongue  employed. 

A  balm  for  sorrowing  hearts 

Beams  from  her  gentle  eyes, 
A  wealth  of  pitying  love, 
Of  kindly  thought  and  sympathy 
Fresh  from  the  bending  skies. 

Her  own  life  hath  not  been 

A  fair  and  stormless  one, 
And  yet  she  murmured  not, 
But  thankful  looked  to  heaven 

When  each  dark  day  was  done. 

Truth,  in  her  trusting  heart, 

Blooms  like  a  lily  fair ; 
Her  life  revealing  it 
As  incense  near  the  flower 

Tells  that  the  flower  is  there. 


THE    TREES    IN    WINTER. 

BY   GEORGE   W.   BUNGAY. 

From  the  lone  woods  no  wild-bird  hymns 

Ring  out  upon  the  wintry  air; 
The  solemn  trees  lift  up  their  limb3 

Like  a  reft  nation  offering  prayer. 

They  're  teachers  that  I  've  learned  to  love, 
Whose  leafy  book  I  oft  have  read ; 

Their  limbs  point  to  the  world  above; 
Their  roots  point  to  the  world  that 's  dead. 

Oh,  solemn  thought !  the  woods  so  lorn 
In  winter,  and  in  spring  so  fair, 

Hold  in  their  trunks  for  the  unborn, 
Cities,  and  ships,  and  coffins  there! 

Here  root  clasps  root  throughout  the  wood, 
And  branch  entwines  with  branch  above; 

So  hand  join  hand  in  brotherhood, 
And  heart  join  kindred  heart  in  love. 
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LINES, 

On  the  Death  of  my  Wife,  Mrs.  Adeline  J 
Williams. 

BY   AVERY   W.    WILLIAMS. 

She  is  gone  !  she  is  gone  1  the  bright  spirit  has  fled  ; 
That  form,  once  so  lovely,  lies  senseless  and  dead ; 
Death  has  set  his  dark  seal  on  that  lair  youthful  brow, 
And  that  warm  loving  heart  beats  not  lor  me  now. 

She  is  gone  !  and  low  lies  the  cherished  one's  head, 
And  the  roseate  bloom  from  her  smooth  cheek  has  fled ; 
The  bright  eye  is  sealed,  and  the  soft  lip  is  closed, 
Where  once  love  and  feeling  so  sweetly  reposed. 

Oh,  why  was  she  severed  from  earth  in  her  bloom, 
And  her  rich  mind  o'ershadowedby  death's  silent  gloom  1 
While  the  rainbow  of  hope  on  her  path  shed  its  ray, 
Like  a  beautiful  meteor,  she  vanished  away. 

'Twas  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father  to  call; 
He  knovveth  full  well  what  is  good  for  us  all : 
Submissive,  I  bow  to  his  holy  decree, 
With  an  uplifted  heart,  and  an  humbly  bent  knee. 

She  is  gone  !  God  has  taken  mine  own  precious  wife, 
My  bosom's  first  treasure,  my  pride  and  my  life ; 
She  is  reaping  the  sweets  of  her  Saviour's  domain; 
Be  calm,  bleeding  heart,  for  your  loss  is  her  gain. 


THE    OLD    YEAR. 

BY    PHEBE    MAY. 

Twine  ye  a  wreath  of  the  holly  leaves, 

Of  the  holly  berries  red, 
With  loose  ears  from  the  golden  sheaves 

For  the  Old  Year's  honored  head. 

The  Old  Year,  soon  doth  he  pass  away — 

We  shall  see  his  face  no  more ; 
He  hath  lost  the  sceptre  of  his  sway — 

He  flies  to  the  shadow  shore. 

And  as  alone  he  speedeth  far, 

Pursues  him  swift  and  near, 
Leaning  forth  from  his  flying  car, 

The  young  impatient  year. 

Old  Year,  there  are  pleasant  thoughts  with  thee, 

And  thy  familiar  face, 
Like  the  face  of  a  parting  friend,  do  we 

In  the  deepening  distance  trace. 

You  have  given  us  gifts  with  a  lavish  hand, 
You  scattered  the  summer  flowers, 

You  strewed  with  its  gems  the  laughing  land, 
And  vestured  the  vernal  bowers. 

And  the  autumn's  mellow  fruits  were  thine, 
And  the  autumn's  golden  sheaves, 

And  the  purple  clusters  of  the  vine, 
And  the  gorgeous  sunset  eves. 

And  what,  though  your  parting  path  be  red 
With  the  death  of  leaves  and  flowers, 

Though  stark  they  rustle  beneath  your  tread 
As  you  fly  through  the  forest  bowers : 

Still,  still  dost  thou  crown  the  happy  earth 

With  gems  of  crystal  bright, 
And  leavest  her  dancing  in  Christmas  mirth 

Like  a  young  bride  robed  in  white. 


(S  n  t  §  ma 0. 

ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES  AND  ENIGMAS 
IN  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

36.  Pen-i-tent.         36.  A  veil.        37.  A  tombstone. 

CHARADES. 
38. 

The  miser,  though  rolling  in  gold, 

My  first  doth  continually  cry; 
Though  Ophir  was  firm  in  his  hold, 

For  the  mines  of  Golconda  he  'd  sigh. 

My  second,  by  penniless  heirs, 
Is  considered  as  bad  as  the  Jews; 

They  both  are  oft  deaf  to  their  prayers, 
And  post  obits  not  seldom  refuse. 

My  whole  claims  a  noble  descent ; 

Like  Minerva,  he  springs  from  the  brain ; 
Yet  cities  are  forced  to  dissent, 

And  reject  his  appeal  with  disdain. 

ENIGMAS. 

39. 

Of  all  defensive  guardians  known, 
It  may  demonstrably  be  shown 

My  service  is  the  best ; 
My  object 's  to  protect  the  fair, 
While  industry  alike  must  share 

My  guard  and  interest. 

I  hold  a  point  which  many  a  swain 
Would  almost  give  his  ears  to  gain, 

So  beautiful,  so  fair! 
And  yet,  where  I  maintain  my  place, 
With  easy  and  familiar  grace, 

Such  confidence  I  share. 

40. 

Whence  I  come,  and  whither  go, 

Must  be  mysteries  to  you — 
Though  my  power  oft  I  show 

Ne'er  exhausted,  ever  new. 

E'er  unseen,  yet  aye  at  hand, 

Children  may  my  spirit  raise, 
And  man  my  agency  command 

To  serve  his  need  in  various  ways. 

Yet  most  outrageous  can  I  be, 
Destructive  as  a  fiend  outright ; 

Then  my  impetuosity 
Must  timid  mortals  e'er  affright. 

I  brook  no  barrier  to  my  course, 

Nor  any  intervention  heed — 
Yet,  meekly,  my  gigantic  force 

Will,  on  one  simple  point  concede. 

Dire  devastations  I  commit, 

And  yet  apparent  is  the  fact 
That  I  achieve  vast  benefit, 

And  for  the  world's  advantage  act. 

By  simpletons,  who  fear  me  most, 
'Tis  obvious  I  'm  least  understood 

For  I  might  veritably  boast 
I  serve  the  universal  good  ! 


OUK    PRACTICAL    DEESS    INSTRUCTOR. 


YOUNG   GENTLEMAN'S  CLOAK. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAMS  OF  YOUNG  GEN- 
TLEMAN'S CLOAK. 


|    pieces.     Fig.  1.  Back.     Fig.  2.  Front.     Fig.  3. 
Collar.     The  collar,  being  placed  at  a,  shows  its 
!    position,    b  b,  the  dotted  lines  are  folded,  and 
This  fashionable   cloak   has  become  almost   ;    form  a  very  imposing  cuff  when  buttoned.     It  is 
generally  worn  in   Paris.     It  is  cut   in   three        made  of  cloth  or  merino. 
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DIAGRAMS    OF    YOUNG    GENTLEMAN'S    CLOAK. 
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NOVELTIES    FOR    THE    MONTH 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  1. — Morning-dress,  basque  and  skirt  of 
plain  coffee-colored  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
four  rows  of  black  velvet  ribbon.  Hair  dressed 
for  home,  full  raised  bandeaux,  with  a  twist  at 
the  back. 

Fig.  2. — Casaque  of  embroidered  organdy,  to 
be  worn  over  a  low-bodied  short-sleeved  silk, 
for  dinner  or  evening-dress.  The  trimming  of 
French  embroidered  bands  and  insertions,  is  very 
full  and  elaborate. 


Figs.  3  and  4. — Dress-caps,  of  the  Marie  Stu- 
art form,  of  lace,  ribbons,  and  flowers.     In  Fig. 
4  the  broad  ribbon  strings,  edged  with  blonde, 
take  the  place  of  lappets ;  in  fact,  in  neither  case 
are  they  intended  to  be  tied   under  the   chin. 
J    Where  this  is  considered  advisable,  strings  of 
S   narrow  ribbon,  as  for  bonnets,  are  used. 
\       Fig.  5. — Collar  with  lappets,  intended  for  a 
I  high-necked  dress.     It  is  made  of  French  em- 
•   broidery  and  Valenciennes  edging. 


PATTERN    FOR    DRAWERS. 
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GODEY'S  LATEST  PARIS   FASHIONS 
FOR  CROCHET  PURSES. 

(See  the  splendid  Illustration  in  front  of  Book.) 

No.   1,   EUGENIE.  No.  2,    CORALIE. 

No.  3,  MlLANIE.  No.  4,  Eulalie. 

THE    EUGENIE    FUKSE. 

This  tasteful  little  affair  is  made  quite  small, 
being  only  intended  for  gold  dollars.  The  rings 
in  the  centre  are  formed  by  crocheting  over  steel 
rings,  and  then  filling  up  the  centre  with  a  large 
gold  bead.  It  is  finished  with  a  handsome  gilt 
clasp,  and  the  purse  is  formed  of  cherry  and 
white  silk,  and  gold  thread. 

THE    CORALIE. 

This  basket-shaped  purse  is  quite  novel.  The 
lower  part  is  made  by  crocheting  over  thick  gold 
cord  with  gold  thread,  cherry  and  white  silk. 
Any  designs  may  be  worked,  but  we  think  those 
given  are  exceedingly  pretty.  The  upper  part 
of  the  purse  is  merely  open  crochet,  and  the 
handle  tight  crochet,  over  a  cord. 

THE    MlLANIE. 

This  is  formed  of  four  medallions  worked  in 
open  and  tight  crochet;  they  are  then  joined  to- 
gether, and  the  rest  of  the  purse  worked  in  open 
crochet.     A  rich  tassel  finishes  it. 


THE    EULALIE. 

This  tulip-shaped  purse  is  made  of  cherry, 
white,  and  gold,  and  finished  with  heavy  gold 
tassels.  Of  course,  any  colors  that  Llcnd  well 
together  can  be  used,  but  we  think  the  colors 
given  a  beautiful  combination. 


«*•»»- 


PARISIAN    WORK-BASKET. 

A      CHRISTMAS      GIFT. 
(See  Blue  Plate  in  front  of  Book.) 
Materials. — A  wire  frame,  some  black  filet,  scarlet  and 
(rreen,  or  blue  and  claret  silk,  chenille,  and  gold  thread  ; 
aUo  cord  to  correspond,  and  narrow  ?.\tin  ribbon. 

A  single  strip  of  filet  forms  the  sides  ol  ; 
basket,  the  wires  of  which  must  be  previously 
covered  by  chenille,  twisted  closely  round  them. 
To  the  outside  of  this  the  filet  is  sewed  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  and  the  ends  joined  at  one  of 
the  wires.  A  piece  of  card-board,  covered  with 
silk  on  one  side,  and  with  wadded  satin  on  the 
other,  forms  the  bottom.  A  fancy  cord,  of  a  color 
to  correspond  with  those  of  the  embroidery, 
covers  the  sewing  of  filet ;  and  a  ruche  of  quilled 
ribbon,  with  a  gold  thread  laid  on  in  the  centre, 
trims  the  top. 
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FLOUNCING    FOR    SLEEVES. 
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PENDENT    PINCUSHION,   IN    APPLICATION. 


Materials. — A  piece  of  dark  blue  cloth,  on  which  a 
bright  scarlet  is  applique,  according  to  the  form  seen  in 
the  engraving.  Also,  black  Albert  braid,  gold  braid, 
gold  thread,  cord  and  tassels. 

This  toilet-cushion  is  in  a  style  which  is  new, 
even  in  Europe,  and  has  never  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  It  is  intended  to  bo 
suspended  against  the  wall,  by  the  side  of  the 
toilet-glass;  and,  being  so  extremely  convenient, 
we  doubt  not  it  will  be  very  generally  patronized 
by  our  readers. 


It  is  very  easily  made :  A  piece  of  cloth  about 
4  inches  by  7,  and  on  which  cloth  or  velvet  of 
another  color  is  applied,  is  procured.  The  edges 
of  the  pattern  are  finished  with  gold  braid,  which 
is  seen  in  the  engraving,  represented  by  a  white 
line.  The  black  lines  indicate  Albert  braid, 
edged  on  one  side  with  gold  thread. 

To  make  up  the  cushion,  take  a  thin  piece  of 
wood,  rather  smaller  than  the  cloth,  and  lay  on 
one  side  a  bag,  filled  with  bran,  of  the  same  size. 
Tack  this  down,  with  a  piece  of  calico  at  the 
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other  side  of  the  back.  Stretch  the  embroidered 
cloth  over  the  stuffed  side,  and  a  piece  of  silk 
of  Hie  same  color  over  the  other.  Turn  in  the 
edges,  sew  them  together,  and  finish  with  a  cord 
all  round.  Add  the  tassels  and  cord  by  which 
it  is  to  be  suspended. 


We  recommend  that  great  care  should  be  cm- 
ployed  in  putting  on  the  gold  braid,  which  must 
cover  the  edges  of  the  red  cloth  completely. 
The  ends,  of  course,  must  be  drawn  on  the  wrong 
;  and  before  being  mounted,  we  advise  the 
back  being  lightly  brushed  with  gelatine. 
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SERPENT    BRACELET. 


Materials. — For  the  body  five  skeins  of  fine  gold  twist, 
and  one  skein  of  dark  green  cord ;  or  one  skein  of  shaded 
violet  and  green  silk,  and  a  skein  of  coarse  gold  twist, 
which  is  used  instead  of  the  cord.  If  worked  in  imita- 
tion of  hair,  one  skein  of  coarse  netting  silk,  one  skein 
of  brown  union  cord.  For  the  head,  one  skein  of  fine 
gold  twist  silk,  same  as  the  body ;  and  for  the  eyes  four 
steel  beads,  No.  6,  and  two  large  black  ones  ;  and  one 
skein  of  German  wool  to  stuff  the  body.  Needle,  No.  17, 
Dell  gauge. 

With  the  gold  twist  work  twenty  chain,  and 
make  it  rounds  keeping  the  wrong  sido  of  the 
stitches  outside ;  take  the  green  cord,  and  with 
the  gold  work  twenty-two  stitches  plain,  working 
the  cord  under  the  stitches,  still  keeping  the  work 
on  the  wrong  side ;  then  work  in  spiral  crochet; 
thus,  it  will  be  perceived  on  examining  the  wrong 


side  of  the  plain  stitches,  that  (wo  threads  of  the 
gold  lie  perpendicularly  across  the  cord  of  tho 
lower  part  of  Ihe  stitch ;  insert  the  needle  in  the 
left  hand  thread  of  the  two  perpendicular  threads, 
and  work  a  plain  stitch  in  it.  Repeat  this  stitch 
for  ninety-six  rounds,  working  the  cord  under 
tho  stitches,  which  should  be  worked  rather 
loosely.  Then  decrease  one,  by  taking  two 
stitches  together,  thirty-seven  plain,  decrease 
one,  thirty-five  plain,  decrease  one,  thirty-three 
plain,  decrease  one.  Repeat  twelve  times  more, 
working  two  stitches  less  between  the  decrease 
each  time;  fasten  off.  Double  the  skein  of  wool, 
and  with  a  largo  rug-needle  draw  it  through 
the  body  to  the  end. 


*  •  •  •  » 
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GRAPE-VINE    SLIPPER. 


CORNER    b'OR    POCKET      IANDKEKCHIEFS. 
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FOSE,  THISTLE,  AM)  SHAMROCK  PATTERN  FOR  CORNERS  OF 
POCKET  HANDKERCHIEF. 


INSERTING  FOR  BANDS  OF  UNDERSLEEVES. 
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PATTERN  FOR  BANDS  AND  SLEEVES  OF  CHEMISE. 
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ROSE   PATTERN   FOR   SILK   EMBROIDERY  551 

HALF  OF  A  BRAIDED  TOILET  CUSHION. 


RDER  FOR  SIDE  OF  BRAIDED  TOILET  CUSHIO: 


R 
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HINTS  FOR  HOME  COMFORTS. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  human  frame,  yet  how  many  are  in  a  manner 
deprived  of  it  by  their  own  want  of  management  of 
their  lime!     Females  with  sle  Da   Are   for  the 

most  part  destined  to  in-door  occupations,  and  have 
but  little  time  allotted  them  fur  taking  the  air,  and  that 
little  time  is  generally  Badly  encroached  upon  by  the 
ceremony  of  dressing  to  go  out.  It  may  appear  a  simple 
i,  but  experience  only  will  show  how  much 
time  might  be  redeemed  by  habits  of  regularity  ;  such 
M  putting  the  shawls,  cloaks,  gloves,  shoes,  gums,  &c. 
&.c,  or  whatever  is  intended  to  be  worn,  in  read 
instead  of  having  to  search  one  drawer,  then  another, 
for  possibly  a  glove  or  collar — wait  for  shoes  being 
cleaned,  &.C. — and  this  when  (probably)  the  out-going 
persons  have  to  return  to  their  employment  at  a  given 
time;  whereas,  if  all  were  in  readiness,  the  prepara- 
tions might  be  accomplished  in  a  tew  minutes,  the  walk 
not  being  curtailed  by  unnecessary  delays. 

Eat  slowly,  anil  you  will  not  overeat. 

Keeping  the  feet  warm  will  prevent  headaches. 

Late  at  breakfast — hurried  for  dinnerr — cross  at  tea. 

Between  husband  and  wife  little  attentions  beget 
much  love. 

Always  lay  your  table  neatly,  whether  you  have 
company  or  not. 

Put  your  balls  or  reels  of  cotton  into  little  bags,  leav- 
ing the  ends  out. 

Whatever  you  may  choose  to  give  away,  always  be 
sure  to  keep  your  temper. 

Dirty  windows  speak  to  the  passer-by  of  the  negli- 
gence of  the  inmates. 

In  cold  weather,  a  leg  of  mutton  improves  by  being 
hung  three,  four,  or  five  weeks. 

When  meat  is  hanging,  change  its  position  frequently, 
to  equally  distribute  the  juices. 

There  is  much  more  injury  done  by  admitting  visitors 
to  invalids  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Matches,  out  cf  the  reach  of  children,  should  be  kept 
in  every  bedroom.     They  are  cheap  enough. 

Apple  and  suet  dumplings  are  lighter  when  boiled  in 
u  net  than  in  a  cloth.     Scum  the  pot  well. 

When  chamber  towels  get  thin  in  the  middle,  cut 
them  in  two,  sew  the  selvages  together,  and  hem  the 
sides. 

When  you  dry  salt  for  the  table,  do  not  place  it  in 
the  salt-cells  until  it  is  cola,  otherwise  it  will  harden 
into  a  lump. 

Never  put  away  plate,  knives  and  forks,  &c,  un- 
cleaned,  or  sad  inconvenience  will  arise  when  the 
articles  are  wanted. 

Feather-beds  should  be  opened  every  third  year,  the 
ticking  well  dusted,  soaped,  and  waxed,  the  feathers 
dressed  and  returned. 

Persons  of  defective  sight,  when  threading  a  needle, 
should  hold  it  over  something  white,  by  which  the  sight 
will  be  assisted. 

In  mending  sheets  and  shirts,  put  the  pieces  suffi- 
ciently large,  or  in  the  first  washing  the  thin  parts  give 
way,  and  the  work  is  all  undone. 

Reading  by  candlelight,  place  the  candle  behind  you, 
that  the  rays  may  pass  over  your  shoulder  on  to  the 
book.    This  will  relieve  the  eyes. 

A  wire  fire-guard,  for  each  fireplace  in  a  house,  costs 
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little,  and  greatly  diminishes  the  risk  to  life  and  pro- 
jierty.     Fix  them  before  goinir  to  bed. 

In  winter,  get  the  work  forward  by  daylight,  to  pre- 
vent running  about  at  night  with  candles.  Thus  you 
escape  grease  spots  and  risks  of  fire. 

Be  at  much  pains  to   I  children's  feet  dry 

and  warm.  Don't  bury  their  bodies  in  heavy  flannels 
and  wools,  and  leave  their  knees  ami  leg!  naked. 

Apples  and  pears,  cut  into  quarters  and  stripped  of 
the  rind,  baked  with  a  little  water  and  sugar,  and  eaten 
with  boiled  rice,  are  capital  food  for  children. 

After  washing,  overlook  linen,  and  stitch  on  buttons, 
hooks  and  eyes,  &c;  for  this  purpose  keep  a  '"house- 
wife's friend,''  full  of  miscellaneous  threads,  cottons, 
buttons,  hooks,  &c. 

For  ventilation,  open  your  windows  both  at  top  and 
bottom.  The  fresh  air  rushes  in  one  way,  while  the 
foul  makes  its  exit  at  the  other.  This  is  letting  in  your 
friend  and  expelling  your  enemy. 

SICK-ROOM  AND  NURSERY. 

Aque. — The  following  is  an  excellent  prescription  for 
ague  :  Take  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  bark,  a  nut- 
meg grated,  a  tablespoonful  of  pepper,  a  tablespoonful 
of  powdered  sugar,  eighty  drops  of  hartshorn,  and  forty 
drops  of  syrup  of  red  poppies;  mix  them  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  aniseed-water  or  brandy.  Take  first  a  little 
opening  medicine;  then  a  teaspoonful  of  the  electuary 
every  four  hours — but  only  when  the  fit  is  off.  In  about 
two  days,  when  the  ague  has  abated,  take  the  same 
every  six  hours,  until  you  think  the  disorder  has  left 
you.  For  a  time  you  must  avoid  the  use  of  meat,  malt 
liquor,  or  spirils,  and  live  upon  flour  victuals  and 
broths.  A  week  after  the  ague  has  disappeared,  the 
above  remedy  should  be  taken  again,  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse. 

To  Remove  Discoloration  Occasioned  by 
Bruises,  &c. — Should  the  eye,  or  any  other  part,  be 
blackened  by  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  running  against  any 
hard  substance,  apply  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  very  warm 
water,  and  renew  it  until  the  pain  ceases.  The  moist- 
ure and  heat  liquefies  the  blood,  and  sends  it  back  to  its 
proper  channel.  Use  warm  water,  or  hot,  but  never 
cold  water  to  a  bruise. 

Extract  of  Malt  for  Coughs. — Over  a  peck  of 
pale  ground  malt  pour  as  much  hot  (not  boiling)  water 
as  will  cover  it.  In  forty-eight  hours  draw  oft"  the  liquor 
entirely,  but  without  squeezing  the  grains.  Put  the 
former  into  a  large  saucepan,  that  there  may  be  room 
to  boil  as  fast  as  possible  without  boiling  over;  when  it 
begins  to  thicken,  ksep  stirring  it.  It  should  be  as 
thick  as  treacle.  A  dessert-spoonful  should  be  taken 
thrice  a  day. 

Rice  Caudle. — Soak  some  good  rice  in  water  for  an 
hour;  strain  it,  and  put  two  spoonfuls  of  the  rice  into  a 
little  more  than  a  pint  of  milk;  simmer  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a  fine  pulp.  Add  a  bruised  clove  or  two,  and  a  piece 
of  white  sugar.  If  too  thick,  a  little  milk  may  be  added. 
Serve  with  thin  toast. 

The  Eyes. — Looking  into  the  fire  is  very  injurious  to 
the  eyes,  particularly  a  coal  fire.  The  stimulus  of  light 
and  heat  united,  soon  destroys  the  eyes.  Looking  at 
molten  iron  will  soon  destroy  the  sight.  Reading  in  the 
twilight  is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
make  great  exertion.  Reading  or  sewing  with  a  side 
light  injures  the  eyes,  as  both  eyes  should  be  exposed  to 
an  equal  degree  of  light.    The  reason  is,  the  sympathy 
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between  the  eyes  is  bo  great,  that  if  Hie  pupil  of  one  is 
■  i  by  being  kepi  partially  in  the  shade,  the  one 
is  iiih.ii  i ix]  onot  euiitntct  itsell  sufficiently 

for  protection,  and  will  ultimately  be  ii  rhose 

w!io  wish  to  preserve  their  Bight,  should  preserve  their 
ii  health  byoorreol  babits,  and  give  thou  •■yes  just 

work  enough,  with  a  due  degree  of  light 

(i  RI  POH  Cough. — Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  suet 
in  a  pint  of  new  milk.  A  glass  to  be  taken  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome. 

To  Cure  Deafnkss.— Put  a  teaspoonful  of  bay  salt 
into  half  a  pint  of  eold  spring  water;  steep  it  for 
twenty-four  hours,  now  and  then  shaking  the  phial. 
Pour  a  small  teaspoonful  into  the  ear  every  night  when 
in  bed,  for  seven  or  eight  nights. 

Gargle    for    Relaxed     Sore    Throats. — Five 

ounces  of  cayenne  pepper  gargle,  two  ounces  of  infusion 
of  roses,  one  ounce  of  syrup  of  roses,  mix  well.  A 
simpler,  and  perhaps  equally  effectual  gargle  may  be 
made  by  well  steeping  a  handful  or  two  of  red  sage  in 
boiling  water.  The  decoction  thus  made  should  be 
strong  enough  to  be  of  a  mahogany  color.  Add  to  say 
half  a  pint  of  it,  a  large  tablespoonful  of  moist  sugar, 
and  half  a  teacupful  of  vinegar. 

Hoarseness. — Mix  one  teaspoonful  of  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  in  a  wineglass  of  water.  This  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Bread  Jelly  for  the  Sick. — Take  a  penny  roll, 
pare  off  the  crust,  and  cut  the  crumb  into  thin  slices, 
toast  them  lightly  on  both  sides  ;  put  them  into  a  quart 
of  spring  water,  let  it  simmer  gently  over  the  fire  until 
the  liquid  becomes  a  jelly ;  strain  it  through  a  thin  cloth, 
and  flavor  it  with  a  little  lemon-juice,  and  sugar  added 
when  hot.  The  addition  of  a  glass  of  wine  is  an  im- 
provement. This  jelly  is  of  such  strengthening  nature 
that  one  teaspoonful  affords  more  nourishment  than  a 
cupful  of  any  other.  It  may  be  prepared  without  the 
lemon-juice  and  sugar,  and  a  teaspoonful  be  put  into 
every  liquid  the  patient  takes,  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
broth,  &.c. 

For  Coughs. — Beat  a  fresh  laid  egg  and  mix  it  with 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  new  milk,  warmed,  a  spoonful  of 
capillaire,  the  same  of  rose-water,  and  a  little  grated 
nutmeg.  Do  not  warm  it  after  the  egg  is  put  in.  Take 
it  the  first  and  last  thing. 

A  Refreshing  Drink  for  Fever.— Put  a  little  tea, 
sage,  two  sprigs  of  balm,  and  a  small  portion  of  wood- 
sorrel  into  a  stone  jug,  having  first  washed  and  dried 
them  ;  pare  thin  a  small  lemon,  and  clear  from  the 
white,  slice  it  and  put  a  piece  of  peel  in,  then  pour  in 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  sweeten,  and  cover  it  close. 

Treatment  of  Deafness. — One  of  the  latest  efforts 
to  restore  to  a  deaf  ear  its  original  functions,  consists 
in  applying  a  cup  that  fits  closely  to  the  side  of  the  head, 
round  the  outer  ear,  and  exhausting  it  with  an  air-pump. 
A  common  cupping  apparatus  answers  every  purpose, 
provided  the  glass  will  fit  so  well  as  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  atmospheric  air  under  the  edge.  In  a  variety 
of  cases,  the  simple  process  of  carrying  on  this  exhaus- 
tion till  a  new  sensation  is  felt,  something  like  extreme 
tension  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  meatus  externus, 
is  represented  to  restore  the  organ  to  its  normal  state. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  theory  of  the  remedy  is, 
that  deafness  results  from  an  impoverished  flow  of 
cerumen,  in  consequence  of  the  inertia  of  the  excretory 
ducts  ;  and  by  taking  off  the  atmospheric  pressure,  their 
proper  fluid  oozes  upon  the  tube,  and  instantly  modifies 


the  condition  of  the  mechanism  exterior  to  the  drum. 
Having  thus  been  roused  (rem  a  state  of  torpor  and 
suspended  activity,  they  oontintn    afterwards  to  act 

With  energy.     If  they  subsequently  fall  partially 

to  their  abnormal  condition,  the  pump  must  i><:  reap- 
plied, as  occasion  may  suggest.  As  there  is  no  witch- 
craft about  it,  and  almost  every  practitioner  has  a 
ist-pump  or  similar  contrivance,  by  which  an  ex- 
periment  could  be  made,  and  there  being  no  hazard 
attending  it,  it  would  be  worth  a  trial,  and  it  it* 
possible  that  one  out  of  a  dozen  cases  might  be  essen- 
tially benefited  by  this  simple  operation. 

Preservation  of  Leeches.—  An  extremely  simple 
method  of  preserving  leeches  clean  and  healthy  is  as 
follows  :  At  the  bottom  of  the  jar  containing  the  le. 
place  a  layer,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  of  common 
sand  (such  as  is  used  for  domestic  purposes),  after 
washing  it  in  several  waters  to  remove  any  soluble  or 
extraneous  matter. 

Cure  for  Cramp  in  Calves  of  Legs.— I  had  been 
for  many  months  Buffering,  both  by  day  and  night.  I 
violent  cramp  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  when  I  heard 
of  a  person  who  had  found  great  relief  from  rubbing 
sweet  oil  into  the  legs  about  twice  a  week.  I  tried  tin:- 
plan  at  night,  every  night,  for  a  long  time,  and  was  not 
once  attacked  after  the  first  application.  I  ought,  how- 
ever, to  add  that  I  was  also  a  sufferer  from  frequent 
attacks  of  it  in  the  stomach,  and  I  tried  rubbing  in  the 
sweet  oil  on  the  stomach,  hoping  it  would  there  prove 
equally  efficacious,  but,  although  I  persevered  in  it  for  a 
long  time,  I  found  it  of  no  avail. 

It  is  advisable  to  wear  stockings  at  night  after  rubbing 
in  the  oil,  as  it  soils  whatevei  it  touches,  until  washed 
off  in  the  morning. 

Rolled  Brimstone  for  Crami\— The  above  is  a 
preventive;  but  I  invariably  find  that  when  attacked 
with  cramp — whether  in  the  feet,  legs,  stomach,  or  an 
other  part — immediate  relief  is  afforded  by  holding 
in  the  hand  a  stick  of  brimstone  when  it  comes  on.  At 
such  times  the  brimstone  crackles  and  emits  an  offen- 
sive odor,  which  is  not  the  case  unless  the  cramp  is 
present.  If  at  all  severe  at  the  'time,  the  brimstone  as 
soon  as  touched  breaks  into  pieces;  after  the  sain 
piece  has  been  used  several  times  it  is  less  useful  in 
relieving.  To  lay  it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  suffi- 
cient. It  does  not  relieve  pain  by  applying  it  to  the  part 
in  pain  from  cramp.  This  fails  with  some  persons,  I 
have  heard. 

The  Sting  of  a  Bee. — In  most  cases,  the  person 
stung  can  instantaneously  obtain  relief  by  pressing  on 
the  point  stung  with  the  tube  of  a  key.  This  will 
extract  the  sting  and  relieve  the  pain,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  arjua  ammonia  (common  spirits  of  hartshorn) 
will  immediately  remove  it.  The  poison,  being  of  an 
acid  nature,  is  at  once  neutralized  by  the  application 
of  this  penetrating  and  volatile  alkali.  A  small  quan- 
tity introduced  into  the  wound  on  the  point  of  a  needle, 
or  fine  nibbed  pen,  and  applied  as  soon  as  possible,  will 
scarcely  ever  fail. 

Bread  Pudding  for  an  Invalid. — Boil  two-thirds 
of  a  teacupful  of  milk,  and  pour  it  fast  boiling  over 
nearly  half  a  cupful  of  thinly  sliced  bread  crumb;  when 
this  is  cold,  beat  it  very  fine  and  add  to  it  a  well-beaten 
egg,  a  little  loaf-sugar  and  nutmeg;  put  it  into  a  but- 
tered cup,  and  over  the  top  put  a  cap  of  buttered  writing 
paper,  then  tie  the  whole  in  a  cloth  and  boil  twenty 
minutes.    Such  puddings  should  be  boiled  in  a  little 
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saucepan  alone;   lor  if  boiled  with  meat,  or  a 
cr  sort  of  pudding,  they  take  a  fiaror  which  com- 
pletely 8{>oil8  tin  in,  ami,  however  well  made,  would  he 
r-jected  by  a  delicate  stomach.    This  pudding  may  be 
nd  with  a  little  cinnamon,  or  a  laurel-leaf,  or  a 
few  shreds  of  li  j  hut  it  should  be  one  of  these 

things,  and  not  all.  A  kind-hearted  but  inexperienced 
cook  put  all  these  things  to  make  t lit-  pudding  very  nice, 
and  the  result  was,  of  course,  a  failure. 

T  H  K    T  0  1  LET. 
Pomade  to  PBOMOTE  the  Growth  of  the  Hair. 
— A  pomade  recommended  by  baron  Dupuytren,  the 

celebrated  French  Burgeon,  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  hair,  consists  of  the  following  ingredients  :  tincture 
•feantharides,  five  puts ;  lard, ten  ]  :>. rts.  Let  these  be 
well  mixed  together,  and  rubbed  into  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

To  Make  Aromatic  Vinegar. — Take  four  ounces 
of  dried  tops  of  rosemary,  four  ounces  Of  dried  sage 
leaves,  four  ounces  of  dried  lavender  tlowers,  half  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  and  three  drachms  of  camphor.  Mace- 
rate these  for  fourteen  daj  S  in  three  quarts  of  distilled 
ir,  and  thenstr.un  the  whole  through  muslin. 

Tooth    Powder. — Heavy  {  of  magnesia 

and  orris-root  powdered  in  equal  quantities. 

As  Excellent  Tooth  Powder.— A  quarter  of  aa 
ounce  of  myrrh,  half  an  ounce  of  bole  ammonia,  and 
one  ounce  of  prepared  chalk. 

Lotion  for  Strengthening  the  Hair. — Vinegar 
of  eantharides  half  an  ounce ;  eau  de  Cologne  and  rose 
water,  each  one  ounce  ;  to  be  rubbed  into  the  roots  of 
the  hair. 

Lip  Salve. — Two  ounces  of  white  wax,  two  ounces 
of  hog's  lard,  half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti,  two  ounces 
of  alkanet  root,  two  drachms  of  balsam  of  Peru,  one 
ounce  of  sweet  oil,  and  a  little  loaf-sugar.  Let  it  all 
simmer  until  all  the  ingredients  are  dissolved,  then 
strain  it  through  muslin,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes 
before  it  is  put  in  the  mould. 

Wash  to  Remove  Pimples  or  Tetters. — Take 
equal  parts  of  white  tansy  and  rhubarb-water,  and  to 
every  half  pint  add  two  drachms  of  sal-ammoniac. 
This  fluid  is  applied  with  a  feather  or  hair  pencil  three 
or.four  times  a  day  to  the  eruptions. 

Cold  Cream. — Very  good  cold  cream  maybe  made 
by  beating  up  hog's  lard  with  rose-water. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Destroy  Cockroaches. —Cucumber  peelings 
are  said  to  destroy  cockroaches.  Strew  the  floor  in  that 
part  of  the  house  most  infested  with  the  vermin,  with 
the  green  peel  cut  pretty  thick.  Try  it  for  several  nights, 
and  it  will  not  fail  to  rid  the  house  of  their  not  very 
agreeable  presence. 

To  Remove  a  Tight  Stopper. — Apply  a  cloth 
welted  in  hot  water  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  glass 
will  expand,  and  the  neck  will  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
allow  the  stopper  to  be  easily  withdrawn. 

To  Clean  Feathers. — The  following  receipt  for 
cleansing  feathers  of  their  animal  oil,  gained  a  premium 
from  the  Society  of  Arts  :  Take  for  every  gallon  of  clean 
water,  one  pound  of  quicklime,  mix  them  well  together, 
.  when  the  undissolved  lime  is  precipitated  in  tine 
powder,  pour  off  the  clean  lime-water  for  use.  Put  the 
leathers  to  be  cleaned  in  another  tub,  and  add  to  them 
a  quantity  of  the  clean  lime-water  sufficient  to  cover 


the  !•  i  hen  about  three  niches,  when  well    immersed 

and  stirred  about  therein.   The  leathers,  when  thoroughly 

moistened,  will  sink  down,  and  shouhl  remain  in   the 

three  or  four  days;   after  which,  the  foul 

liquor  should  bt  B)  by  laying  I  hem  in 

STB.       The    feathers    Should    be    afterwards    well 
wash  ■  r,  and  dried  u|>on  n< 

of  which  may  be  about  the  Oneness  of  cabbage-i 
The  feathers  must  be,  from  time,  shaken  on  the  nets, 
and,  as  they  dry,  will  fall  through  the  meshes^and  are 
to  be  collected  for  use.  The  admission  of  air  will  be 
serviceable  in  drying.  The  process  will  be  complete  in 
three  weeks ;  and,  after  being  thus  prepared,  the  leathers 
will  only  require  to  be  beaten  to  get  rid  of  the  dust. 

Vabhub  for  Colored  Prints.— In  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  our  quaint  correspondent  "  Coffee  Canister," 
J.  S.  obliges  us  with  the  following  recipe:  Take  an 
ounce  of  Canada  balsam,  and  two  ounces  of  spirits  of 
turpentine.  .Mix  well  together.  Before  this  composition 
is  applied,  the  print  should  be  sized  with  a  solution  of 
lass  in  water.  When  this  size  is  dry,  apply  the 
varnish  with  a  camel-hair  brush. 

To  Bleach  Engravings. — A  correspondent  lal 
asked  how  she  might  bleach  some  engravings  :  pel 
the  following  recipe  will  suit  her.     Immerse  the  print 
in  oxygenated    muriatic    acid — letting   the   engraving 
remain  in  the  acid  a  shorter  or  longer  time  accordii. 
the  strength  of  the  acid;  this  may  be  tested  by  first 
immersing  a  leaf  of  an  old  book.     The  acid   may  be 
obtained  of  a  chemist. 

To  Destroy  Bugs. — Mix  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  half  a  pint  of  best  spirits  of  wine  ;  add, 
in  small  pieces,  half  an  ounce  of  camphor.  Shake  well 
together,  and  apply  with  a  brush.  The  following  is 
also  excellent :  After  cleaning  the  bedstead  thorou.' 
rub  it  over  with  hog's  lard.  The  lard  should  be  rubbed 
on  with  a  woollen  cloth.  Bugs  will  not  infest  such  a 
bedstead  for  a  whole  season.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
antipathy  of  insects  for  grease  of  any  kind.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  oil  renders  it  less  drying. 

How  to  Choose  and  Boil  Eggs.— The  safest  way 
to  try  them  is  to  hold  them  to  the  light,  forming  a  focus 
with  your  hand.  Should  the  shell  be  covered  with 
small  dark  spots,  they  are  doubtful,  and  should  be 
broken  separately  in  a  cup.  If,  however,  in  looking  at 
them,  you  see  no  transparency  in  the  shells,  you  may 
be  sure  they  are  only  fit  to  be  thrown  away.  The  most 
certain  way  is  to  look  at  them  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 
If  quite  fresh,  there  are  no  spots  upon  the  shells,  and  they 
have  a  brilliant  yellow  tint.  New-laid  eggs  should  not 
be  used  until  they  have  been  laid  about  eight  or  ten 
hours;  for  the  part  which  constitutes  the  white  is  not 
properly  set  before  that  time,  and  does  not  obtain  its 
delicate  flavor.  Three  minutes  are  quite  sufficient  to 
boil  a  full-sized  egg  ;  but  if  below  the  average  size,  two 
minutes  and  a  half  will  suffice.  Never  boil  eggs  for 
salads,  sauces,  or  any  other  purpose  more  than  ten 
minutes ;  and  when  done  place  them  in  a  basin  of  cold 
water  for  five  minutes,  to  cool.  Nothing  is  more  indi- 
gestible than  an  egg  boiled  too  hard. 

To  Make  Pastilles. — Take  gum  benzoin,  three 
ounces  ;  mixed  spices,  one  ounce;  nitre,  half  an  ounce, 
gum  trcgacanth,  half  an  ounce;  well-burnt  charcoal, 
six  ounces.  Soak  the  tragacanth  in  about  four  ounces 
of  rose-water  for  forty-eight  hours,  to  which  add  the 
nitre  iu  powder.  The  benzoin,  spices,  and  charcoal  (all 
in  line  powder),  being  well  mixed,  are  to  be  made  into  a 
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»  illi  the  Above;   then  moulded,  and  slowly  dried. 
If,  ia  working,  the  mixture  is  loo  slilF,  a  sun. 

iv  be  used  to  render  it  plaStio.  GlSftl 
Should  t  e  lakon  that  they  are  not  subjected  to  heat 
during  the  ]irocess  of  drying.  The  odor  of  pastilles 
may  be  varied  tty  substituting  an  equal  portion  of  oaa- 
carilla  bark,  balsam  of  Tolu,  or  oilier  materials  of  an 
odoriferous  nature,  in  place  of  the  benzoin. 

Sn.ic. — Silk   should   not   be  kept   wrapped   in   white 

paper,    ,  The   chlorate  of  lime   used  in  bleaching  the 

will  affect  the  color. 

PAFIEB  M  u  he. — Wash  papier  machfi  articles  with 

a  sponge  and  Bold  water  (without  soap),  dredged  while 

damp  with  flour>  and  polished  with  a  piece  of  tlannel. 

Soyer's  Exeter  Pudding. — Put  in  a  proper  sized 
basin  ten  ounces  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  four  ounces  of 
sago,  seven  ounces  of  suet  chopped  fine,  six  ounces  of 
moist  sugar,  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon  grated,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  rum,  and  four  eggs;  stir  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  spoon,  add  three  more  eggs,  four  tablespuonfula 
of  clotted  cream,  mix  well ;  it  is  then  ready  to  fill  the 
mould.  Butter  the  mould  well,  put  in  a  handful  of 
bread  crumbs,  shake  the  mould  well  till  the  greater  part 
sticks  to  the  butter,  then  throw  out  the  remainder,  and 
have  ready  six  penny  sponge  cakes,  two  ounces  of  rata- 
fias, and  half  a  pound  of  either  raspberry  or  strawberry 
jam  ;  cover  the  bottom  of  the  mould  with  a  layer  of 
ratafias,  just  cover  them  with  a  layer  of  the  mixture, 
cut  the  sponge  cake  lengthways,  spread  thickly  each 
piece  with  some  jam,  put  a  layer  in  the  mould,  then  a 
few  ratafias,  afterwards  some  of  the  mixture,  and  so 
on,  until  the  mould  is  full,  taking  care  that  a  layer  of 
the  mixture  is  on  the  top  of  the  pudding.  It  will  take 
about  forty  minutes  baking.  The  sauce :  Put  in  a  small 
stewpan  three  tablespoonfuls  of  currant  jelly,  and  two 
glasses  of  sherry  ;  warm  on  the  fire,  and  pour  over  the 
pudding-cloth,  and  serve  hot. 

Everton  Toffy. — Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
brown  sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter,  a  teacupful  and  a 
half  of  water,  and  one  lemon.  Boil  the  sugar,  butter, 
water,  and  half  the  rind  of  the  lemon  together,  and  when 
sufficiently  done — which  will  be  known  by  dropping  into 
cold  water,  when  it  should  be  quite  crisp — let  it  stand 
aside  until  the  boiling  has  ceased,  and  then  stir  in  the 
jnice  of  the  lemon.  Butter  a  dish,  and  pour  it  in,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  The  fire  must  be 
quick,  and  ttie  toffy  stirred  all  the  time. 

Teeth  Set  on  Edge. — All  acid  foods,  drink,  medi- 
cine, and  tooth  washes  anl  powders,  are  very  injurious 
to  the  teeth.  If  a  tooth  is  put  in  cider,  vinegar,  lemon- 
juice,  or  tartaric  acid,  in  a  few  hours  the  enamel  will 
be  completely  destroyed,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  with 
the  finger  nail  as  if  it  were  chalk.  Most  persons  have 
experienced  what  is  commonly  called  teeth  set  on  edge. 
The  explanation  of  it  is,  the  acid  of  the  fruit  that  has 
been  eaten  has  so  far  softened  the  enamel  of  the  tooth 
that  the  least  pressure  is  felt  by  the  exceedingly  small 
nerves  which  pervade  the  thin  membrane  which  con- 
nects the  enamel  and  the  bony  part  of  the  tooth.  Such 
an  effect  cannot  be  produced  without  injuring  the 
enamel.  True,  it  will  become  hard  again,  when  the 
acid  has  been  removed  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  just 
as  an  egg-shell  that  has  been  softened  in  this  way  be- 
comes hard  again  by  being  put  in  the  water.  When  the 
effect  of  sour  fruit  on  the  teeth  subsides,  they  feel  as 
well  as  ever,  but  they  are  not  as  well.  And  the  oftener 
it  is  repeated,  the  sooner  will  the  disastrous  consequences 
be  manifested. 
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Attraction  in  a  glass  of  water. — Pour  water  into  n  glass 
tumbler,  perfectly  dry,  and  it  may  be  raised  above  the 
edge,  in  a  convex  form;  bi  ia  iBj    the  particles  ol 
water  have  more  attraction  fbi  each  other  than  (ui 

dry  glass;  wet  the  edge,  and  they  will  be  instantly 
attracted  and  overflow,  and  the  water  will  sink  into  a. 
concave  form. 

Singular  effect  of  tears. — If  tears  are  dropped  on  a 
dry  piece  of  paper,  stained  with  the  juice  of  the  petals 
of  mallows  or  violets,  they  will  change  the  paper  to  a 
permanently  green  color. 

Magic  writing. — Dissolve  a  small  portion  of  green 
copperas  in  water,  and  soak  in  it  sheets  of  writing 
paper,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  taken  out  whole,  and 
then  dried  ;  then  cover  the  paper  with  very  finely  pow- 
dered galls,  and  write  on  it  with  a  pen  dipped  in  water; 
when  dry,  brush  off  the  galls,  and  the  writing  will 
appear. 

Warmth  of  colors. — Place  upon  the  surface  of  snow, 
as  upon  the  window-sill,  in  bright  daylight  or  sunshine, 
pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  size  and  quality,  but  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  white  ;  the 
black  cloth  will  soon  melt  the  snow  beneath  it,  and 
sink  downwards ;  next  Uie  blue,  and  then  the  green ; 
the  yellow  but  slightly  ;  but  the  snow  beneath  the  white 
cloth  will  be  as  firm  as  at  first. 

Floating  needles. — Place  carefully  a  fine,  clear,  and 
perfectly  dry  sewing  needle  horizontally  upon  water:  it 
will  swim,  although  the  specific  gravity  of  the  needle  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  water.  This  effect  is 
owing  to  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  particles  of  water 
to  each  other,  which  the  small  weight  of  the  needle  is 
not  sufficient  to  overcome. 

Proof  of  water  in  the  air. — Take  a  teaspoonful  of  dry 
muriate  of  lime,  acetate  of  potash,  or  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  put  it  into  a  saucer  or  other  vessel,  and  suffer 
it  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  a  few  days.  The 
dry  salt  will  thus  be  rendered  completely  liquid,  by  the 
watery  vapor  which  always  exists  in  the  atmosphere. 

Easy  method  of  breaking  glass. — Dip  a  piece  of  worsted 
thread  into  spirits  of  turpentine ;  wrap  it  round  the 
glass  in  the  direction  that  you  require  it  to  6e  broken, 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  thread  ;  or  apply  a  red-hot  wire 
round  the  glass,  and  if  it  does  not  immediately  crack, 
throw  cold  water  on  it  whilst  the  wire  remains  hot. 

Silvering  powder. — Dissolve  some  silver  in  nitric  acid, 
and  put  pieces  of  copper  into  the  solution;  this  will 
throw  down  the  silver  in  a  state  of  metallic  powder ; 
take  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  this  powder  and  mix 
with  it  two  drachms  of  acidulous  tartrate  of  potash,  the 
same  quantity  of  common  table  salt,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  alum. 

To  separate  two  liquors  which  have  been  mixed  together . 
— If  you  wish  to  separate,  for  example,  water  from  oil 
with  which  it  has  been  mixed,  take  a  bit  of  cloth  or 
sponge,  well  moistened  in  water,  and  place  it,  immers- 
ing it  by  one  end,  in  the  vessel  containing  the  liquors 
to  be  separated;  the  other  end  must  be  made  to  pa^s 
over  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  and  to  hang  down  much 
lower  than  the  liquor;  this  end  will  soon  begin  to 
drop,  and  in  this  manner  will  attract  and  separate  all 
the  water  mixed  with  oil.  If  it  be  required  to  draw  off 
the  oil,  the  rag  or  sponge  must  be  first  immersed  in  Chat 
liquid. 
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"Catch  thou,  oh,  catch  the  transient  hours; 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  Hies." — Dr.  Johnson. 

The  rhymed  apothegm  of  the  great  moralist  occurred 
to  us  while  pondering  on  the  rapid  rolling  of  the  car  of 
time,  which  has  brought  our  "  Book"  to  the  close  of 
another  yearly  period,  when  we  must  meet  our  friends 
lace  to  face,  as  it  were,  and  talk  over  the  events  of  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  settle  our  course  for  the  en- 
suing festivals — "  Christmas  and  its  cheer,"  and  the 
"happy  New  Year.-'  We  are  ready  for  both.  Our 
hearts  respond  to  the  joyous  carols  of  the  first  season, 
and  most  heartily  do  we  echo  "  a  merry  Christmas !" 
"  A  merry  Christmas"  to  every  family  greeting,  where 
our  presence  is  felt  in  the  amusement  or  instruction  our 
•'  Book"  has  furnished  during  this  year.  Then,  when 
the  old  year  is  "  quietly  inurned,"  we  are  ready  with  a 
new  number  for  our  friends,  which — but  we  will  not 
anticipate  ;  the  new  year  will  disclose. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  material  prosperity 
in  our  country:  peace,  security,  and  general  happiness 
have  been  the  rule,  from  the  Atlantic  border  to  the  sun- 
set sea.  True,  a  fatal  disease  has,  in  a  few  localities, 
cast  its  dark  shadow  over  the  inhabitants  ;  but  this 
gloom  has  beeu  so  glorified  by  deeds  of  self-denying 
benevolence  and  heroic  generosity,  that,  even  while  our 
tears  were  falling  for  the  sufferers  by  the  scourge,  we 
could  not  but  exult  in  the  grand  spectacle  of  practical 
Christianity,  that  such  painful  events  only  can  bring 
out  and  into  public  view.  The  blessings  of  freedom 
and  union  are  tested  and  found  to  be  priceless  when- 
ever an  emergency  arises  to  awaken  the  best  sympa- 
thies of  the  human  heart.  Then  the  ties  of  brotherhood 
and  of  sisterhood  are  warmly  acknowledged,  and  the 
American  people  are  as  one  family;  each  member 
Buffering,  or  rejoicing,  as  the  occasion  may  require, 
with  the  general  state  of  the  household.  Thus  we 
celebrate  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July;  thus  we  gather 
to  the  Thanksgiving  Festival;  thus  we  come  to  the  relief 
of  those  who  suffer.  The  spectacle  is  sublime  in  its 
beauty,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  principles  of 
union  our  Saviour  im(>osed  on  his  followers.  The  Bible 
is  the  teacher  and  conservator  of  all  social  happiness, 
(if  all  true  national  advancement.  The  realization  of 
God's  "  kingdom  come,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven," 
eari  only  be  reached  through  the  application  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible  to  the  conduct  of  men  and  of 
women.  To  the  latter  these  precepts  are  as  hope  of  life 
to  the  dying;  in  truth,  where  the  power  of  the  Bible 
lias  not  reached,  woman  is  as  the  dead.  To  this  divine 
source  we  owe  the  great  efforts  now  being  made  in  our 
country  to  elevate  the  sex  by  a  suitable  education. 
The  past  year  has  seen  much  done  in  this  department 
of  national  improvement.  We  notice  several  of  these 
institutions  in  the  present  number. 

THE  REVEREND  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

One  of  the  best  books  of  the  year  is  tne  biography  of 
this  gentleman,  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Holland.  He 
was  eminent  for  wit  and  ready  talent,  particularly  in 
conversation,  but  in  this  volume  his  good  sense  and  good 
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heart  are  more  attractive  even  than  his  wit  and  genius. 
We  select  a  few  Kenis  from  the  rich  treasury  of  his  life. 
He  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  home  in  Yorkshire,  where 
there  had  not  been  a  resident  clergyman  for  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Fresh  from  Loudon,  not 
knowing  a  turnip  from  a  carrot,  he  had  to  farm  three 
hundred  acres,  and  (without  any  i  apital)  to  build  a  par- 
sonage house  ;  he  says : — 

"  It  made  me  a  very  poor  man  for  many  years,  but  I 
never  repented  it.  I  turned  schoolmaster,  to  educate 
my  son,  as  I  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  school. 
Mis.  Sydney  turned  schoolmistress,  to  educate  my  girls, 
as  I  could  not  afford  a  governess.  I  turned  farmer,  as 
I  could  not  let  my  land.  A  man-servant  was  too 
expensive;  so  I  caught  up  a  little  garden-girl,  made 
like  a  mile-stone,  christened  her  Bunch,  put  a  napkin 
in  her  hand,  and  made  her  my  butler.  The  girls  taught 
her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  I  undertook  her 
morals  ;  Bunch  became  the  best  butler  in  the  county. 

"  I  had  little  furniture,  so  I  bought  a  cart-load  of 
deals  ;  took  a  carpenter  (who  came  to  me  for  parish 
relief,  called  Jack  Robinson)  with  a  face  like  a  full 
moon,  into  my  service  ;  established  him  in  a  barn,  and 
said,  'Jack,  furnish  my  house.'     You  see  the  result. 

"At  last  it  was  suggested  that  a  carriage  was  much 
wanted  in  the  establishment;  after  diligent  search,  I 
discovered  in  the  back  settlements  of  a  York  coach- 
maker  an  ancient  green  chariot,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  earliest  invention  of  the  kind.  I  brought  it  home  in 
triumph  to  my  admiring  family.  Being  somewhat  di- 
lapidated, the  village  tailor  lined  it,  the  village  black- 
smith repaired  it ;  nay  (but  for  Mrs.  Sydney's  earnest 
entreaties),  we  believe  the  village  painter  would  have 
exercised  his  genius  upon  the  exterior ;  it  escaped  this 
danger,  however,  and  the  result  was  wonderful.  Each 
year  added  to  its  charms ;  it  grew  younger  and  younger; 
a  new  wheel,  a  new  spring  ;  I  christened  it  the  Immor- 
tal; it  was  known  all  over  the  neighborhood;  the  village 
boys  cheered  it,  and  the  village  dogs  barked  at  it ;  but 
Faber  mt<B  fortunes  was  my  motto,  and  we  had  no  false 
shame. 

"Added  to  all  these  domestic  cares,  I  was  village 
parson,  village  doctor,  village  comforter,  village  magis- 
trate, and  Edinburgh  reviewer;  so  you  see  I  had  not 
much  time  left  on  my  hands  to  regret  London." 

The  Parsonage. — Lady  Holland  thus  describes  the 
removal  into  the  new  house.  What  a  capital  back- 
woodsman Sydney  Smith  would  have  been  ! 

"  But  oh,  the  shout  of  joy  as  we  entered  and  took 
possession  ! — the  first  time  in  our  life  that  we  had  inhab- 
ited a  house  of  our  own.  How  we  admired  it,  ugly  as  it 
wasl  With  what  pride  my  dear  father  welcomed  us, 
and  took  us  from  room  to  room  ;  old  Molly  Mills,  the 
milkwoman,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  house,  grinning 
with  delight  in  the  background.  We  thought  it  a  palace; 
yet  the  drawing-room  had  no  door,  the  bare  plaster 
walls  ran  down  with  wet,  the  windows  were  like 
ground  glass  from  the  moisture  which  had  to  be  wiped 
up  several  times  a  day  by  the  housemaid.  No  carpets, 
no  chairs,  nothing  unpacked  ;  rough  men  bringing   ir 
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rougher  pa  ment.     But  then  whs  the 

1 1  iri .-  to  behold    my  father  I— amid    the  oonftision,  he 
thought  for  evei  ired  for  •■. 

ii'   \  i  •*>.  iy ,  kept   everybody  in  good-humor    How  he 
exerted  himself,  now  Ins  loud,  rUJh  voice  might  be  I 
in   all  directions,  ordering,  a  i  explaining,  till 

ehold  storm  gradually  subsided  I     Each  half 
hum  1  our  condition;  fire  biased  in  every  room; 

re  all  sat  down  to  our  tea,  spread  byourc 
on  a  huge  paokage  before  Hie  drawing-room  Are,  sitting 

roumi  it ;  an.l  retired  to  Bleep  on  our  b 
placed  on  the  floor;— rthe  happiest,  merriest,  and  busiest 
ly  in  Christendom." 

A  Happy  Breakfast. — Lady  Holland's  description 
of  a  morning  at  Combe  Florey  may  form  a  companion 
for  her  sketch  of  the  arrival  of  the  family  at  Foston 
parsonage. 

"  The  room,  an  oblong,  was,  as  I  have  already 
described,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  books,  and 
ended  in  a  bay  window  opening  into  the  garden ;  not 
brown,  dark,  dull-looking  volumes,  but  all  in  the 
brightest  bindings;  for  he  (Sydney  Smith)  carried  his 
system  of  furnishing  for  gayety  even  to  the  dress  Of  his 
books. 

"  He  would  come  down  into  this  long,  low  room  in 
the  morning  like  a  'giant  refreshed  to  run  his  course,' 
bright  and  happy  as  the  scene  around  him.  'Thank 
God  for  Combe  Florey!'  he  would  exclaim,  throwing 
himself  into  his  red  arm-chair,  and  looking  round  ;  '  I 
feel  like  a  bridegroom  in  the  honeymoon.'  And  in  truth 
I  doubt  if  ever  bridegroom  felt  so  joyous,  or  at  least 
made  others  feel  so  joyous,  as  he  did  on  these  occasions. 
'  Ring  the  bell,  Saba  ;'  the  usual  refrain,  by  the  bye,  in 
every  pause,  for  he  contrived  to  keep  everybody  actively 
employed  around  him,  and  nobody  ever  objected  to  be 
so  employed.    '  Ring  the  bell,  Saba.'    Enter  the  servant, 

D .     '  D ,  glorify  the  room.'    This  meant  that  the 

three  Venetian  windows  of  the  bay  were  to  be  flung 
open,  displaying  the  garden  on  every  side,  and  letting 

in  a  blaze  of  sunshine  and  flowers.     D glorifies  the 

room  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  departs.    '  You  would 

not  believe  it,'  he  said,  '  to  look  at  him  now,  but  D 

is  a  reformed  Quaker.     Yes,  he  quaked,  or  did  quake  ; 

his  brother  quakes  still ;  but  D is  now  thoroughly 

orthodox.  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  Dissenter  in  his 
way ;  he  is  to  be  one.  of  my  vergers  at  St.  Paul's  some 

day.     Lady  B calls  them  my  virgins.     She  asked 

me  the  other  day,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  true  that  you 
walk  down  St.  Paul's  with  three  virgins  holding  silver 
pokers  before  you  1"  I  shook  my  head,  and  looked  very 
grave,  and  bid  her  come  and  see.  Some  enemy  of  the 
church,  some  Dissenter,  had  clearly  been  misleading 
her.' 

" '  There  now,'  sitting  down  at  the  breakfast-table, 
'take  a  lesson  of  economy.  You  never  breakfasted  in 
i  parsonage  before,  did  you?  There,  you  see,  my  china 
is  all  white,  so  if  broken  can  always  be  renewed  ;  the 
same  with  my  plates  at  dinner;  did  you  observe  my 
plates?  every  one  a  different  pattern,  some  of  them 
t.weet  articles;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  dine  upon  such  a 
plate  as  I  had  last  night.  It  is  true,  Mrs.  Sydney,  who 
is  a  great  herald,  is  shocked  because  some  of  them  have 
the  arms  of  a  royal  duke  or  knight  of  the  garter  on  them, 
but  that  does  not  signify  to  me.  My  plan  is  to  go  into 
a  china  shop  and  bid  them  show  me  every  plate  they 
have  which  does  not  cost  more  than  half  a  crown  ;  you 
see  the  result.' 


"'  I  think  breakfast  bo  pleasant,  because  no  one  is 
conceited  ek.' 

"  .Mrs.  Marcel  admired  his  ham.  'Oh,'  said  he,  '  our 
hams  are  the  only  true  hams;  yours  are  Sheins  and 
Japhets.'  " 

The  Fat  Widow.— His  exuberant  wit  in  conversa- 
tion d  nagined  from  the  following  specimen : 

"Someone  mentioned  that  a  young  Scotchman,  who 
had  been  lately  in  the  neighborhood,  was  about  lo 
marry  an  Irish  widow,  double  his  age  and  of  consider- 
able dimensions.  '  Going  to  marry  her  !'  he  I 
bursting  out  laughing;  'going  to  marry  her!  impossible  I 
you  mean,  a  part  ->f  her;  he  could  not  marry  her  all 
himself.  It  would  be  a  case,  not  of  bigamy,  but  ti  igamy  ; 
the  neighborhood  or  the  magistrates  should  interfere. 
There  is  i   her  to  furnish  wives  lor  a  whole 

pansh.  due  man  marry  her ,1— it  is  monstrous.  You 
it  people  a  colony  with  her;  or  give  an  assembly 
with  her;  or  perhaps  take  your  morning's  walk  round 
her,  always  provided  there  were  frequent  rest 
places,  '""l  you  were  in  rude  health.  I  once  was  rash 
enough  to  t'V  walking  round  her  Ueiore  breakfast,  but 
only  got  halfway,  and  gave  it  up  exhausted.  Or  you 
might  read  the  Riot  Act  and  disperse  her ;  in  short,  you 
might  do  anything  with  her  but  marry  her.'  '  Oh,  Mr. 
Sydney !'  said  a  young  lady,  recovering  from  the  general 
laugh,  '  did  you  make  all  that  yourself?'  '  Yes,  Lucy,' 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  shaking  with 
laughter  ;  '  all  myself,  child  ;  all  my  own  thunder.  Do 
you  think,  when  I  am  about  to  make  a  joke,  I  send  for 
my  neighbors  C.  and  G.,  or  consult  the  clerk  and 
churchwardens  upon  it?  But  let  us  go  into  the  garden  :' 
and,  all  laughing  till  we  cried,  without  hats  or  bonnets, 
we  sallied  forth  out  of  his  glorified  window  into  the 
garden." 

Female  Education.— On  this  theme  Sydney  Smith 
was  eloquent,  as  our  readers  know  from  the  article  in 
our  last  number.  And  so  we  leave  his  book  with  less 
regret,  as  we  turn  to  the  examination  of  this  good 
cause,  in  which  our  country  leads  the  world.  Such  ,'t 
number  of  "  Reports"  and  "  Circulars"  are  before  us, 
that  we  despair  of  doing  justice  to  all,  and  must  beg 
leave  to  postpone  some  dozen  or  so,  till  we  have  more 
room.  But  all  shall  have  place  in  good  time.  Here  is 
one  that  interests  us  on  many  accounts. 

Mystic  Hall.— Not  a  place  of  mystery  or  of  revelry 
as  the  name  might  seem  to  indicate,  but  a  beautiful 
residence  on  Mystic  River,  near  Boston,  now  opened 
as  a  seminary  for  young  ladies.  The  engraving  gives 
no  idea  of  the  lovely  scenery,  where  this  school  is 
located. 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Smith,  West  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
is  the  address  of  the  principal.  Lately  left  a  widow, 
with  a  young  family  to  educate,  she  has  entered  on  this 
arduous  duty  of  instructor,  as  her  means  of  providing 
for  her  children.  Her  heart  fitness  for  the  profession 
may  be  best  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
hers,  in  reply  to  one  we  had  written  her. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  dear  madam,  how  much  your 
goodness  cheers  and  comforts  me;  for  you,  too,  have 
felt  the  almost  despair  of  a  mother's  heart,  when  she 
looks  on  her  fatherless  flock,  and  feels  that  they  are 
dependent  on  her,  a  weak  woman;  you  know  the  help 
and  comfort  derived  from  a  cheering  word !  a  word  of 
faith  and  hope— how  it  strengthens  me— it  is  this  that 
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makes  me  cheerful  and  strong,  and  hopeful  of  future 
success.  I  mean  to  labor  on,  assured  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  result,  God  will  do  all  things  well." 

Such  a  worn  in  should  succeed;  those  who  feel  inte- 
rested in  her  favor  can  easily  satisfy  themselves  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  her  school. 

Patapsco  Female  Institute. — We  need  not  al- 
lude to  this  in  order  to  advance  its  popularity.  The 
fourteenth  annual  report,  now  before  us,  shows  how 
prosperous  it  has  been.  The  number  of  pupils  during 
the  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  eighteen 
received  diplomas  at  the  commencement  in  July.  The 
high  reputation  of  the  principal,  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps, 
and  her  thorough  system  of  training,  are  happily  exem- 
plified in  the  counsel  she  gave  to  the  graduating  class. 
She  says  : — 

"  In  the  varying  scenes  which  may  await  you,  your 
principles  will  be  tested  ;  your  habits  of  industry  and 
self-command  will  be  constantly  put  in  requisition. 
To  live  an  idle,  useless  existence  would  be  to  forfeit 
self-respect  and  the  esteem  of  those  around  you ;  it  is 
well-directed  action  only  that  is  truly  commendable.  The 
labor  to  be  fashionable,  or  to  gain  Cclat  for  beauty,  ac- 
complishments, or  learning  is  unworthy  your  immortal 
destiny ;  may  the  daughters  of  Patapsco  ever  aspire  to 
be  good  women  rather  than  Jine  ladies!  The  reputation 
for  talents  or  great  learning  is  not  to  be  anxiously  de- 
sired ;  education  should  produce  good  fruits  rather  than 
manifest  itself  in  ostentatious  show  or  pretension."  Our 
country  needs  all  the  virtue  of  its  enlightened  daughters 
in  this  period  of  political  excitement  and  dangerous 
tendencies,  when  patriots  tremble  for  the  fate  of  our 
Bommon  republic,  and  foreign  nations,  jealous  of  our 
prosperity,  regard  with  complacency,  and  encourage 
our  sectional  prejudices,  confidently  expecting  them  to 
work  out  our  national  destruction.  I  speak  not  to  you 
of  tcoman,s  rights,  but  of  u-oman's  duties.  May  the  de- 
scendants of  the  noble  women  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion prove  themselves  (with  far  superior  advantages  for 
mental  culture)  to  be  not  inferior  to  them  in  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  true  patriotism!" 

Franklin    Female    College,  at    Holly  Springs, 


Mississippi,  is  among  the  best  endowed  and  most  flour- 
ishing institutions  in  our  country.  Established  by  the 
Methodist  Conferences  of  two  or  three  contiguous  States, 
it  is  presided  over  by  a  faculty  of  religious  men,  distin- 
guished professors  and  teachers  in  all  the  departments 
of  literature  and  languages  usually  taught  in  our  best 
colleges  for  young  men.  There  are  two  literary  societies 
in  the  college :  viz.,  the  "  Philoroathean"  and  the  "  Ku- 
phradean,"each  of  which  has  its  library  and  its  annual 
celebration ;  that  of  last  June  was  held  by  both  societies 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  address,  a  very  racy,  spirited 
paper,  was  delivered  by  Colonel  J.  P.  Pryor,  who  thus 
defines  his  position  : — 

"  For  myself,  I  am  sure  I  can  fairly  claim  that  I  have 
always  been  '  sound'  on  this  '  great  question'  of  female 
education.  The  '  record'  of  the  support  I  have  given 
to  the  '  cause'  I  think  is  clear  ;  and  I  here  promise,  in 
advance,  that,  should  I  ever  become  a  candidate  for 
any  of  the  legislative  councils  of  the  country  (which, 
by  the  way,  Heaven  forefend !),  I  intend  to  make 
it  one  of  the  '  issues'  of  the  '  canvas'  that  the  right  of 
woman  to  receive  legislative  aid  for  the  promotion  of 
female  education  is,  by  analogy,  clear  and  unquestion- 
able! lam  not  in  favor  of  conferring  the  privilege  {1) 
of  the  elective  franchise  upon  woman ;  I  am  afraid,  if  I 
were,  she  would  rarely  ever  grow  old  enough  to  enjoy  it. 
I  am  opposed  to  her  holding  any  more  laborious  or  irk- 
some office  than  that  of  a  country  '  post-mistress'  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  a  perfect  sinecure,  'fat'  and  free  from  all 
responsibility ;  but  I  contend,  and  shall  ever  contend, 
whether  I  go,  by  compulsion  of  the  people,  to  a  State 
legislature  or  to  a  higher  place,  that  she  has  quite  as 
much  right  to  have  her  education  forwarded  and  facili- 
tated at  the  expense  of  the  State  as  man  himself,  and 
that  the  institutions  set  apart  for  her  instruction  are  as 
much  entitled  to  'material  aid'  from  the  State  and 
Federal  governments." 

The  collegiate  department  numbered  one  hundred  and 
twenty  students ;  the  academic  sixty-eight ;  ancient  lan- 
guages, fifteen ;  modern  languages,  twenty-one;  music, 
forty;  and  drawing  and  painting,  eight. 


Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association.— The  object 
of  this  union  of  the  women  of  America  is  now  well  and 
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widely  known,  to  raise  funds,  purchase  Mount  Vernon, 

the  laored  home  of  Washington,  and  preserve  it  as  a 

mi  tetlimoniwu  forever  of  the  virtues  and  patriot- 

Father  <> t  ins  Country,  the  good  tiero  of  Ame- 

i  history.     The  "Lady's  Book"  is  the  organ  of  the 

association;  its  editors  receive  and  ri  oriptiona. 

As  yet,  these  are  few  ;  but  we  trust  the  new  year  will 

oitioua  : — 

Contributions.  Sums. 

Miss  Geils  E.  Thomas,  Va.,  $2 

Mrs.  J.  11.  Brackett,  Boston,  Mass.  1 

Mrs.  -M.  H.  Dandy,  llillsboro,  Mo.  1 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Fletcher,         "  "  1 

THE    AUTUMN    LEAVES. 

The  autumn  leaves  !  the  autumn  leaves ! 

They  fall  and  die  in  the  mournful  blast, 
And  a  strange,  wild  thought  my  heart  conceives 

In  their  ghost-like  echoes  of  the  past. 
'Twas  thus  they  fell  in  years  agone; 
Thus  they  will  tall  as  time  rolls  on, 
And  even  thus  man's  spirit  grieves 
O'er  withered  hopes  like  autumn  leaves. 

The  cold  winds  sweep  the  barren  fields, 
And  whistles  through  the  withered  grass  ; 

The  humid  earth  no  fragrance  yields, 
And  days  grow  chiller  ag  they  pass 

Thus,  human  hearts  grow  chill  with  years 

And  human  joys  are  damped  with  tears, 

And  man  distrusts  what  long  deceives, 

And  reads  his  fate  in  autumn  leaves. 

The  autumn  leaves  are  sere  and  dead — 

The  autumn  fields  are  bare  and  chill, 
Their  fragrance  gone,  their  verdure  fled  ; 

But  beauty  hangs  about  them  still. 
Thus  may  we,  as  we  pass  away, 
In  virtue  hide  the  heart's  decay, 
And  find  in  faith  what  faith  perceives, 
A  gentle  fall  like  autumn  leaves. 

To  Correspondents. — We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
our  friends  for  their  continued  favors  to  the  "  Book." 
All  may  not  be  wanted  ;  but  we  feel  happy  to  encourage 
writers  to  persevere.  If  not  for  publication,  they  will 
find  the  attempt  to  put  their  thoughts  into  language  is  a 
useful  exercise  of  mind  ;  so  never  consider  a  rejected 
article  as  lost  time.  We  hope  to  meet  our  old  friends 
in  the  new  volume.  The  following  articles  are  accepted : 
"  A  Child  at  Prayer"—"  To  A.  C."— "  To  a  Transplanted 
Wood-Flower"  —  "Spenser's  Faerie  Queene" — "The 
two  Rocks" — "  Our  Birth- Place" — "  Yankee  Precedent" 
— "  Passing  Years" — "  The  Starry  Lesson" — "  Dream- 
ings"— "  Thoughts  of  Home"—"  A  Lay  of  Loyalty"— 
"  The  Two  Locks"—"  Lines  to  Kate  Harrington"—"  Is 
she  happy?" — "  Writing  for  the  Papers" — and"  A  Rainy 
Day  with  my  Friend  Higgins." 

The  following  articles  are  declined  for  want  of  room, 
and  for  other  reasons  :  "  Little  Ann  D." — "  Our  Mis- 
sion"— "  Lines  with  a  Garland  of  Wild-Flowers" — "  A 
Mother's  Grave" — "  A  Picture  of  the  Deluge" — "  Song 
of  the  Yellow  Fever"  (let  the  pest  sleep  in  silence  this 
cool  weather) — "  The  Broken  Clique" — "  Ambition  and 
Cupid" — "  Thou  art  changing" — "  My  Rose- Tree" — 
'  Adieu"—"  Musings"—"  The  Girls  of  Henderson"— 
"  The  Land  of  Penn"  (the  sentiments  are  elevated,  the 
poetry  not  quite  perfect) — "  The  Widower" — "  My  Cot- 
tage  Home" — "  Norma"—"  My   Grandmother,"  &c. — 


"  Henry  Barnes,"  Sec— "  The  Dying  Maiden,"  *tc.— 
"Be  Hopeful,"  fcc.—"  Mary*1— "  The  Hero  of  Bowen's 

Rock"—"  The  West"— "A  Long  Walk"— "The  St-a"— 

"A  Surprise"—"  Weary   Work"— "  Charity"— u  The 

Pope,"—"  A  Short  Article"— and  "My  Last  Hope  Va- 
nished." 
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Books  nv  Mail. — Now  that  the  postage  on  printed 
matter  is  so  low,  we  offer  our  gen  ices  to  procure  for  our 
subscribers  or  others  any  of  the  books  that  we  notice. 
Information  i  niching  books  will  be  cheerfully  given  by 
inclosing  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

From  Redfield,  New  York,  and  Zieber,  Philadel- 
phia : — 

BITS  OF  BLARNEY.  By  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 
This  entertaining  volume  has  been  received;  it  is  written 
by  R.  S.  Mackenzie,  not  edited,  as  some  of  the  papers 
state.  There  is  one  story  in  it  which  we  published  some 
fourteen  years  ago — "  The  Petrified  Piper" — which  is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  We  well  remember 
the  sensation  created  at  the  time,  and  the  wonder  among 
our  contemporaries  when  we  had  succeeded  in  getting 
an  author  that  could  write  such  a  story.  The  work 
contains  legends,  Irish  stories,  eccentric  characters, 
and  Irish  publicists.  Get  the  work,  and  spend  a  few 
hours  agreeably  in  the  perusal  of  the  most  entertaining 
book  of  the  season. 

Sheldon,  Lamport,  &  Blakeman,  New  York, 
D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  L.  A.  Godev, 

Philadelphia  : — 

THE  EXHIBITION  SPEAKER.  Containing  Farces, 
Dialogues,  and  Tableaux,  with  Exercises  for  Declamation 
in  Prose  and  Verse  ;  also,  a  Treatise  on  Elocution,  Hints 
on  Dramatic  Characters,  Costumes,  Position  on  the  Stage, 
4'c.  With  illustrations.  By  P.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 
We  have  received  this  excellent  work,  and  can  furnish 
it  at  seventy-five  cents  per  copy.  Its  lessons  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  gradual  development  of  the 
youthful  mind ;  and  no  young  person,  we  are  convinced, 
can  attend  strictly  to  its  instructions  without  becoming 
an  adept  in  the  important  art  of  public  speaking.  The 
excellent  chapters  on  calisthenics,  with  which  the  vol- 
ume closes,  are  particularly  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  teachers,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  a  system  of  gymnastics  into  our  schools. 

From  T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia  :— 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  By  Dickens.  Another  of  the 
excellent  and  complete  edition  of  Dickens's  novels  from 
the  ever-teeming  press  of  this  indefatigable  publisher. 

CALDERON  THE  COURTIER,  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer, 
lias  also  been  received  from  the  same  publisher.  Price 
only  12^  cents. 

THE  DESERTED  WIFE.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth.  Morally,  this  is  a  most  beautiful  and  in- 
structive novel,  and  in  point  of  literary  merit  is  probably 
superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Southworth's  previous  works. 
We  greatly  approve  of  her  views  in  the  Introductory 
chapter  on  the  subject  of  "  marriage  and  divorce."  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  in  American  female  education,  in  public  senti- 
ment, and  even,  to  a  fatal  extent,  in  religious  sentiment 
in  relation  thereto.     We  hope  to  see  the  questions  which 
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MrH.  Southwdrtli  has  broached  in  so  delicate  a  manner 
fully  and  freely  discussed,  and  the  evils  complained  of 
as  freely  and  openly  condemned.  Meanwhile,  let  us  be 
thankful  for  such  works  as  that  which  is  now  before  us, 
combining,  as  it  does,  the  strongest  incentive!  to  purity 
and  forbearance,  with  the  most  elevated  sentiments  of 
love  and  constancy. 

From  BtTMCJE  &.  Brother,  131  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  :— 

THE  OLD  HOMESTE  \D.  By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens, 
authorof  "  Fashion  and  Famine.''  Had  not  the  previous 
works  of  Mis.  Stephens  fully  established  her  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  more  than  common  merit  and  originality] 
light  have  Bafely  relied  on  the  literary  excel- 
lence of  "The  Old  Homestead"  to  secure  for  her  those 
high  honors  for  the  possession  of  which  she  has  so  nobly 
aspired.  We  have  examined  "The  Old  Hoi 
somewhat  minutely,  and  have  perused  its  pages  with 
mingled  sorrow  and  admiration,  sorrow  for  its  unques- 
tionable truthfulness,  and  admiration  lionise  oi  the 
generous  and  vrrtuous  sentiments  so  beautifully  and 
lavishly  spread  throughout  the  melancholy  narrative; 
and,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  such  gems  as  these  to  brighten 
the  way,  and  to  solace  the  hopes  of  the  reader,  all  such 
narratives  would,  however  true  to  life  and  society, 
become  in  a  measure  intolerable.  Few  persons, 'whose 
opportunities  lead  them  to  retlect  only  upon  the  incidents 
floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  private,  literary,  or 
olEcial  political  life,  as  glanced  at,  is  any  of  our  great 
cities,  can  have  the  remotest  idea  of  the  sad  realities 
presented  behind  the  scenes,  of  the  subdued  complaints, 
the  hidden  sufferings,  or  of  the  shameful  oppressions 
which  are  continually  experienced  and  practised  in  this 
fair,  charitable,  and  prosjieruus  republic.  Mrs.  Stephens, 
however,  has  not  only  probed  them  all,  but  brought  them 
forth  to  the  light  of  day,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  us  to  see  clearly  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the 
poor  and  friendless,  as  well  as  the  cold,  uncharitable 
indifference  of  wealth,  and  the  injustice  permitted  and 
perpetrated  by  men  in  high  official  stations.  At  the  same 
time,  she  has  furnished  us  with  many  noble  contrasts 
of  character,  which  we  may  contemplate  with  pleasure 
and  profit,  as  examples  of  justice  and  generosity.  Let 
us  enter  into  the  open  portals  of  "  The  Old  Homestead," 
and  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  fortunes  of  its 
inmates. 

From  G.  S.  Putnam  &  Co.,  New  York,  through  H. 
Cowperthwait  h  Co.,  Philadelphia: — 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 
By  M.  Scheie  De  Vere,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
This  is  a  very  neat  and  )  re;  volume  in  out- 

side appearance.  It6  contents  will  be  found  deeply 
interesting  to  the  student  and  admirer  of  nature.  The 
author  evidently  belongs  to  that  school  of  Christian 
philosophers  which,  while  reasoning  and  investigating 
the  works  of  creation,  ascribes  all  "to  the  action  of 
those  mysterious  powers  that  rule  under  God  in  nature.'' 
The  author's  style  is  enriched  and  invigorated  by  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  poetry,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  so 
simplified  as  to  be  within  the  comprehension  even  of 
children.  While  it  touches  the  heart,  it  informs  and 
instructs  the  understanding,  at  once  enlivening  our 
gratitude  and  enlarging  our  views  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God.  It  will,  therefore,  be  most  acceptable 
in  those  family  circles,  the  heads  of  which  are  careful 
to  unite  with  their  scientific  and  practical  instructions 


of  the  younger  branches  a  pi  rfeot  love  and  veneration 
oi  the  Deity. 

A  VISIT  TO  IND1  \.  CHIN  \.  ANDJAPAN  IN  THE 

YEAR  1853.    By  Bayard  Taylor.    With  this  volu 

the  author  informs  us,  ends  the  record  of  two  and  a  ball 
years'  travel,  which  was  commenced  in  the  "  Journey 
t.i  (  antral  Africa,"  and  continued  in  the  "  Lands  of 
Saracen.''  We  congratulate  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  Ame- 
rican public  on  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  wl 
so  honorably  closes  his  labors  as  a  traveller  in  remote 
and  intereslniL'  f  the  world.     Few,  it  any  of  his 

contemporaries  have  done  so  much  for  their  own  reputa- 
tion or  for  the  sterling  reputatio  rioan literature 
in  so  short  a  period,  as  has  !■  f  Mr 
Taylor.  The  success  and  popularity  of  this  work  are 
as  unquestionable  as  are  its  merits. 

From  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Parry  6c  McMillan,  Philadelphia  : — 

THE  ARAUCANIANS;  or,  Xotes  of  a  Tour  anion  j 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  Southern  Chili.  By  Edmond  Reuel 
Smith,  of  the  U.  S.  N.  Astronomical  Expedition  in  Chili 
The  author  of  this  very  aereeable  and  interesting  volumt 
accompanied  the  expedition  authorized  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  1S-19.  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  James  M.  Gillis,  of  the  navy 
for  the  purpose  of  making  astronomical  and  other  ob- 
servations in  Chili ;  but,  after  a  pleasant  residence  ot 
three  years  at  Santiago,  where  an  observatory  had  been 
established,  the  author  was  unwilling  to  return  to  tl  f 
United  States  without  becoming  somewhat  intimatelj 
acquainted  with  the  country,  to  obtain  which  he  ten 
dered  his  resignation,  and  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  Chili.  The  principal 
object  of  the  tour  was  to  visit  the  Araucanian  Indians, 
an  account  of  whom  forms  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  narrative,  though  the  entire  journey  is  full  of 
information  and  pleasant  incident  for  the  gratification 
of  the  reader. 

From  Chaki.es  Scribner,  N.  Y.,  through  Lindsay 
&,  Blakiston,  Philadelphia: — 

A  MEMOIR  OF  S.  S.  PRENTISS.  Edited  by  his 
brother.  That  is  a  generous  and  noble  trait  in  the 
character  of  our  countrymen  which  will  not  allow  the 
silence  of  the  grave  to  be  disturbed  by  the  vindictive 
repetition  of  political  differences.  It  is  indeed  praise- 
worthy that  even  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
most  excited  political  and  personal  contests  can,  when 
death  intervenes,  calmly  review  the  acts,  and  discern 
and  acknowledge  the  virtues,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
talents  of  those  who  were  once  their  rivals  in  ambition, 
and  their  antagonists  in  debate.  The  memoir  before  us 
relates  to  the  splendid  career  of  a  man  who  had,  while 
living,  but  few,  if  any  superiors  in  legal  or  legislative 
honors,  and  whose  fame,  therefore,  as  a  brilliant  orator, 
debater,  and  declaimer,  is  a  cherished  legacy,  not  left  to 
the  care  of  a  party,  but  to  the  care  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  This  memoir,  which  embraces  many  of 
Mr.  Prentiss's  private  letters  and  public  speeches  and 
addresses,  was  prepared  by  the  hand  of  an  affectionate 
brother,  whose  too  warm  partialities  for  a  near  and 
venerated  kinsman,  should  any  such  Appear  in  tho 
course  of  the  work,  will  be  so  easily  accounted  for  that 
they  can  as  readily  be  forgiven.  It  forms  a  most  inte- 
resting addition  to  the  political  history  and  biography 
of  our  country,  and  as  such  may  be  commended  to  tU» 
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ptudy  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  honors  of  the  orator  or 
tiie  dignity  of  the  statesman. 
AMERICA.    A   Sketch  of  the  Political,   Social,  and 

lUligious  t  lunaeter  of  the  United  States  of  Sorth  Am 

in  two  lectures,  delivered  at  Berlin,  with  a  report  read 

before  the  German  Church   Diet  at  Frankfort-pn-the 

.Maim-,  September,  1864.  By  Doctor  Philip  Sclmff. 
Translated  from  the  <.i  man.  The  author  of  this  work 
is,  we  believe,  a  minister  of  the  German  Evangelical 
church.  In  the  first  of  the  lectures,  which  formed  the 
9  of  this  volume,  his  aim  was  to  impress  his  coun- 
trymen abroad  with  the  importance,  political  system, 
national  character,  culture,  literature,  and  religion  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  second  series,  he  reviewed 
the  churches  and  sects,  and  the  general  ecclesiastical 
.  mditionuf  the  United  States.  And  the  third  part  of 
his  work  he  devotes  to  Germany  and  America;  the  sig- 
nificance of  North  America  for  the  future  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  position  and  work  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Church  in  America,  and  to  the 
duty  of  the  German  Evangelical  mother-church  towards 
her  daughter  in  America.  There  are  some  personal  refer- 
ences in  this  book,  in  connection  with  the  peculiarities 
of  creeds,  which  we  confess  we  do  not  admire,  having 
been  taught  rather  to  judge  of  faith  by  its  works  and 
written  expositions  than  by  the  conduct  of  a  few  pro- 
fessors. In  the  main,  however,  the  work  is  written  u  ith 
unusual  candor,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  candid 
perusal  of  all  Protestant  denominations,  to  whose  inte- 
rests it  is  more  particularly  addressed. 

MY  FATHER'S  HOUSE;  or,  the  Heaven  of  the  Bible. 
By  James  M.  Macdonald,  D.  D.  In  this  interesting 
volume,  it  has  been  the  great  and  charitable  endeavor 
of  its  author  to  state  distinctly  and  carefully  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  truth  of  Christian 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  heaven,  and  the  blessed 
immortality  of  the  souls  of  just  men  made  perfect.  The 
very  nature  of  this  work  led  to  an  examination  of  the 
false  views  entertained  by  the  pagan  philosophers,  and 
to  an  exposure  of  the  absurdities  of  the  Koran;  but  the 
author  has  also  made  his  expositions  especially  appli- 
cable to  impostures  in  our  own  times,  when,  as  he  says, 
a  morbid  interest  in  so  many  quarters  is  manifested,  and 
delusions  are  so  rife  respecting  the  world  of  spirits. 
Independent  of  these  features,  however,  the  book  abounds 
in  sweet  consolations  to  the  Christian  heart,  raising  its 
hopes  to  heaven,  and  establishing  its  faith  on  the  sure 
foundations  of  God's  holy  word.  No  susceptible  reader 
will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  without  expe- 
riencing a  renewal  of  his  strength,  and  a  higher  and 
purer  confidence  in  his  "  Father's  House,"  his  home, 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 

From  Mason  be  Brothers,  N.  Y.,  through  Peter- 
son, Philadelphia  : — 

THE  RAG-PICKER;  or,  Bound  and  Free.  This  vol- 
ume professes  to  be  a  record  of  facts.  The  aim  of  the 
author  has  been  te  assist  in  removing  from  our  legal 
and  social  system  some  of  the  evils  which  are  believed 
to  exist,  to  mitigate  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  and  to  urge  the  friends  of  free- 
dom and  reform  to  more  earnest  and  constant  endeavors 
fo»  the  improvement  and  weal  of  afflicted  humanity. 

From  S.  C.  Derby,  New  York,  Phillips,  SAMrsoN, 
A  Co.,  Boston,  and  H.  W.  Derby,  Cincinnati,  through 
Peterson,  Philadelphia: — 

ISORA'S  CHILD.    It  does  not  often  happen  that  we 


I  with  a  ^  vkol  greater  merit  than  this  in  the  line 
to  which  it  belongs.    The  oharaetera  are  natural  and 
distinctly  drawn,  the  air  they  breathe  pure  ai 
ing  ;  and  the  style  and  arrangement  oi  the  work  through- 
out is  quiet  and  orderly,  and,  therefore,  most  attractive. 

From  Bunce  &  B&OTHEB,  N.  Y.,  through  Peter- 
son, Philadelphia  : — 

A  BASKET  OF  (HIPS.     By  John   Biough.'im. 

author  baa  said  many  pleasant,  and  some  very  severe 
things  in  this  volume.  The  pleasant  things  will,  of 
course,  pleaBe  everybody  disposed  to  good  humor,  and 
the  severe  things  will  be  disagreeable  only  to  those  who 
shall  have  the  misfortune  to  recognize  in  them  any  ap- 
plication  to  themselves ;  bu(  even  to  such  persons  the 
examination  of  .Mr.  Brougham's  "Basket  of  Chips" 
may  be  of  inflniti  sei  *  ice,  by  enabling  them  to  look  their 
follies  lull  in  the  fftci  .  and  a1  the  same  time  to  ascertain 
the  necessity  and  the  means  for  their  correction. 

From  J.  B.  LlPPINCOTT  8c  Co.,  Philadelphia  : — 

TllK  ADVENTURES  OP  HAJJI  BABA  I.N  TURK- 
EY, PERSIA,  AND  RUSSIA.    Edited  by  James  Morier. 

We  have  here  an  old,  but  still  a  very  entertaining  and 
amusing  friend.  While  generally  true  to  the  national 
peculiarities  of  the  several  countries  through  which  he 
passed — I  heir  religion,  morality,  nature  of  their  govern- 
ments, modes  of  doing  business,  etc. — there  runs  through 
the  descriptions  and  relations  of  Hajji  a  vein  of  whole- 
some and  agreeable  satire,  which  will  find  its  way  and 
its  application  in  almost  any  quarter  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Authors  resort  to  various  methods  of  imparting 
their  views,  and  teaching  the  lessons  of  wisdom  to  the 
multitude  disposed  to  listen;  not  the  least  interesting 
and  instructive  perhaps  was  the  method  hit  upon  by 
Hajji,  which,  we  think,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  will 
read  this  account  of  his  adventures. 

From  Harper  &.  Brothers,  New  York,  through 
Parry  &.  McMillan,  Philadelphia: — 

HARPER'S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.  The  Works  of 
Virgil  Literally  Translated.  By  Davidson.  The  Works 
of  Horace  Literally  Translated,  By  C.  Smart,  A.  M.,  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  New  and  revised  edi- 
tions, with  additional  notes  by  Theodore  Alois  Buckley, 
of  Christ  Church.  This  translation  of  Virgil  has  not, 
we  believe,  been  previously  presented  to  American 
readers.  As  originally  published,  about  a  century  ago, 
it  was  a  work  of  no  little  merit,  as  it  gave  a  clearer  and, 
in  many  instances,  even  a  more  poetical  idea  of  Virgil 
than  the  best  metrical  versions.  The  corrections  in  the 
present  edition  are  numerous  and  important,  rendering 
the  sense  of  the  original  more  plain,  and  the  style  and 
language  more  elegant  and  poetical.  The  literal  trans- 
lation of  Horace  by  Smart  is  familiar  to  every  scholar. 
Though  thought  to  have  been  quite  as  perfect  as  such  a 
work  could  be,  it  will  be  found  that  the  new  editor  has 
conferred  upon  it  additional  graces  and  correctness,  and 
by  copious  notes,  original  and  selected,  greatly  enhanced 
its  value  to  the  student,  as  well  as  the  general  reader. 

THE  NEWCOMES.  Memoirs  of  a  most  Respectable 
Family.  Edited  by  Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.  (William 
M.  Thackeray).  Two  volumes  in  one.  Illustrated. 
There  is  in  this  last  production  of  Thackeray  one  moral 
sadly  prominent,  the  unhappiness,  the  misery,  and  the 
crime  which  almost  invariably  result  from  marriages 
unsanctified  by  mutual  love,  or,  in  other  words,  mar- 
riages de  convenance.    Marriages  of  this  character,  along 
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with  the  hollow  selfishness  and  Phariseeism  of  what  is 
called  elevated  society,  are  held  up  to  alternate  scorn, 
pity. contempt,  and  ridicule;  but,  wbilefreely  employing 
the  well-known  and  customary  keenness  of  his  satiric 
powers,  as  well  as  his  almost  too  frequently  exercised 
talent  tor  depicting  the  darker  and  less  pleasing  shades 
of  humanity,  the  gn  it    n  is  on  this  occasion 

presented  to  our  contemplation  many  portraitures  of 
frank,  noble,  warm-hearted,  cenerous,  senile,  and  lov- 
ing men  and  women,  not  perfectly  such  indeed,  but  as 
we  may  find  them  in  the  world.  For  the  philosopher, 
and  An  the  student  of  human  nature,  "  l  -  •  Newcomes" 
possesses  sterling  attractions;  nor  will  the  mere  not 
reader  be  disappointed  with  the  plot  and  incid 
which,  if  not  of  the  most  intricate  and  thrilling  charac- 
ter, are  yet  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest. 

From  Btthci  &•  Brother,  N.  Y.,  through  Peterson, 
Philadelphia  : — 

THK  ELDER  SISTER.  By  Miriam  James,  author 
of  "Ethel;  or,  the  Double  Error." 

ETHEL;  or,  the  Double  Error.    By  Mariam  James. 

These  tales  are  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  evidently 
made  the  impulses  of  the  human  heart  her  study,  and 
who  has  drawn  therefrom  rich  stores  of  experience  in 
its  waywardness,  its  patience,  its  triumphs,  and  its 
Bufferings.  The  characters  and  the  incidents  are  all 
drawn  from  the  realities  of  English  society ;  but  they  re- 
present a  class  which  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low, 
nor  too  peculiar  in  its  sentiments  to  prevent  the  reader 
from  recognizing  counterparts  in  their  everyday  inter- 
course with  the  world. 

From  J.  S.  Redfield,  110  and  112  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  through  \V.  B.  Zieber,  Philadelphia: — 

THE  LIKE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  JOHN 
PIIILPOT  CURRAN.  Late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland. 
By  his  son,  William  Henry  Curran.  With  additions  and 
notes  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  D.  C.  L.  Most  prominent 
among  the  <'.istinguished  names  identified  with  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  during  her  latest  struggle  for  nationality 
is  that  of  the  disinterested  patriot,  eloquent  orator, 
brilliant  advocate,  and  sparkling  wit,  whose  life  and 
character  form  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  To 
those,  and  they  are  many,  who  have  heard  of  that  name, 
but  possess  no  knowledge  of  the  personal  habits  and 
private  relations  of  him  who  bore  it,  this  volume  will 
be  truly  acceptable.  Invaluable  as  the  biography  of  a 
truly  great  man,  it  will  supply  the  student  of  history 
with  much  information,  the  patriot  and  the  politician 
with  many  important  lessons,  and  the  admirers  of  elo- 
quence, poetry,  and  wit,  with  copious  stores  of  whatever 
pleases  best  their  resjieetive  tastes.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  part  in  bringing  out  the  work,  we  need 
only  say  that  he  has  exhibited  his  usual  talents  and 
discriminating  judgment.  What  Irishman,  who  has 
heard  of  the  strusgles  of  his  countrymen  for  national 
freedom,  will  neglect  the  opportunity  of  possessing  this 
memoir  of  a  patriot  who  was  confided  in  by  men  of  all 
creeds,  and  respected  by  men  of  all  parties  iu  the  dark- 
est hour  of  his  country's  fate? 

GUY  RIYERS.     A  Tale  of  Georgia. 

RICHARD  HURDIS.     A  Tale  of  Alabama. 

These  new  and  revised  editions  of  two  well-known 
and  deservedly  popular  novels  form  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  a  series  now  in  course  of  publication,  enti- 
tled "Border  Romances  of  the  South,"  and  are  uniform 
with  the  "  Revolutionary  Tales"  from  the  prolific  pen 


of  our  friend,  W.  Gilmoff   Simms,    Esqmre.     With 
!     regard  b  •  nt  qualifications  of  Mr.  Simms,  as 

j    a  in'  nbenodispute;  they  have  long« 

!     beenacki.  In  com n.  •  is  our  opinion, 

J    a  still  burlier  estimate  will  be  placed  upon  his  produc- 
tions in  this  line  than  they  at  present  enjoy  j  fcr  they 
will  convey  to  those  following  us  faithful  portrait- 
of  a  race  of  beings  either  alu  t  or  now  fast 

passing  away,  of  the  ragged  and  half-starved  pat  > 
the  untameable  red  men,  and  the  rough,  rugged,  and  at 
one  time  honest-hearted,  and  again  peculiarly  vindictive 
borderers  of  the  South  and  Southw  i 

LITTLE  NELL.  From  the  Old  CuHetHy-Shop  of 
Charles  VicketU.  We  cannot  but  applaud  the  design 
and  execution  of  this  little  work,  the  first  of  a  serieB  of 
similar  volumes  intended  to  present  to  the  love.  pity, 
and  admiration  of  youthful  readers,  almost  in  the  I 
words  of  Dickens,  but  independent  of  the  large  mass  of 
matter  with  which  they  were  originally  connected,  the 
histories  of  the  children  and  childlike  characters  ren- 
dered so  celebrated  by  the  skilful  pen  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish novelist.  Again,  we  say,  we  cannot  but  applaud 
the  design  of  this  unpretending  work,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  the  execution  of  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the 
series  will  be  as  excellent  as  that  of  the  present. 

From  Harper  &  Brother,  New  York: — 
WOMAN'S  RECORD.  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
all  Distinguished  Women  from  the  Creation  to  A.  D.  1854. 
Arranged  in  four  eras,  with  selections  from  female 
writers  of  every  age.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale. 
Illustrated  by  two  hundred  and  thirty  portraits.  Second 
edition,  pp.  912.  At  length,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  to  our  friends  that  this  work  is  again  in 
the  market ;  the  demands  for  it  may  now  be  answered. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  the  Boston  public  school- 
libraries,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  added  to  others,  as  the 
price  has  been  reduced  to  meet  this  demand.  As  a  gift- 
book  for  the  approaching  holidays,  it  will  be  found  in 
superb  binding;  of  its  merits,  the  public  has  already 
pronounced  a  decided  approval. 

THREE  HOURS'  SCHOOL  A  DAY.  A  Talk  with 
Parents.  By  William  L.  Crandall.  There  is  much  in 
this  little  volume  deserving  of  thought.  We  commend 
it  to  parents  and  teachers,  and  shall  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  giving  extracts  in  the  "  Editor's  Table." 

From  Leonard,  Scott,  &  Co.,  No.  54  Gold  Street, 
New  York  : — 

LONDON.  EDINBURGH,  NORTH  BRITISH,  and 
WESTMINSTER  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS,  and 
BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

These  works  form  a  library  of  useful  and  entertaining 
knowledge,  which  can  hardly  be  overrated.  The  repub- 
lication gives  us  the  consolidated  intelligence,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Old  World,  and  is  indispensable  to  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  literary  and  material 
progress.  The  publishers  deserve  great  credit  and 
encouragement. 

From  Mason  &  Brothers,  New  York  : — 
OLIE;  or,  the  Old  West  Room.  The  weary  at  work, 
and  the  weary  at  rest.  By  L.  M.  M.  This  is  one  of 
the  now  favorite  tales  of  fiction,  developing  the  charac- 
ter of  childhood,  and  the  events  of  common  life.  "  The 
principles  are  right,"  as  Sydney  Smith  said;  and  thai 
is  high  praise  in  these  days  of  wild  and  wicked  isms. 
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m  S.  S.  &,  WILLIAM  Wood,  New  York: — 
HOW  TO    NURSE   BICK  CHILDREN.     This  little 
wink  is   intend  illy  :if.  a  lielp  to  the  nurHes  at 

the  hospitals  i'>r  sirk  ohildren  ;  but  it  also  contains 
directions  «  huh  may  be  of  service  to  all  who  have  the 
the  young.  Such  a  work,  emanating  from  a 
house  oelebrated  for  many  years  as  the  publisher  of 
medical  books,  must  be  good.  We  can  furnish  it  for 
fifty  cents. 

From  S.  B.  Shaw,  Cleveland,  Ohio:— 

BERRIES  AM)  BLOSSOMS.  This  is  averse-book 
for  young  people,  by  T.  Weatwood;  and  we  unhesitat- 
ingly say  that  we  have  never  seen  so  admirable  a  col- 
lection.  We  have  read  it,  ye9,  read  it  through;  and  we 
recommend  every  one  to  purchase  it  that  have  children 
to  be  delighted  with  rare  specimens  of  exquisite,  under- 
standabk  poetry. 

GIFT  BOOKS  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  house  is  noted  for  the  beautiful  manner  in  which 
they  get  up  all  their  books— but  the  books  for  presents 
are  beyond  all  comparison  beautiful. 

THE  DIADEM.  A  Souvenir  for  the  Drawing-Room 
and  Parlor.  A  Gift  Book  for  all  Seasons.  Twelve  steel 
engravings,  288  pages,  morocco  embossed,  full  gilt. 

THE  SOUVENIR  GALLERY.  An  illustrated  Gift 
Book  tor  all  seasons.  Thirteen  beautiful  engravings  by 
the  best  artists,  291  pages  quarto,  morocco  embossed, 
full  gilt. 

GEMS  OF  BEAUTY.  Seven  fine  engravings,  mo- 
rocco embossed,  full  gilt,  288  pages. 

THE  ROSARY  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 
BIBLE.  Six  elegant  engravings,  291  pages,  embossed, 
full  gilt. 

THE  AMARANTH.  A  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Gift.     288  pages,  morocco  embossed,  full  gilt. 

THE  GARLAND,  or  TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 
!68  pages,  morocco  embossed,  full  gilt.  Five  splendid 
engravings,  with  an  illustrated  presentation  plate. 

THE  LADY'S  GIFT,  or  SOUVENIR  OF  FRIEND- 
SHIP. Morocco  embossed,  full  gilt.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  articles  from  the  best  authors,  with  engravings. 

In  addition  to  these  beautiful  works,  we  have — Book 
of  the  Boudoir,  The  Charm,  Token  or  Friend- 
ship, The  Keepsake,  The  Magnolia,  all  splendidly 
embellished.  Superb  editions  of  Hemans's,  Collins's, 
Hood's,  and  other  standard  works  will  also  be  found  at 
their  extensive  establishment.  The  children  have  not 
been  forgotten  in  this  extensive  catering  for  the  holidays ; 
for  them  we  have  —  The  Rollo  Books,  Talks  and 
Tales,  Sunny  Side  Series,  Uncle  Frank's  Libra- 
ry, Vacation  Story  Books,  Juvenile  Story  Books, 
and  Excelsior  Gift  Books. 

The  late  hour  at  which  these  works  were  received  pre- 
vents our  giving  a  more  extended  notice.  We  shall  re- 
fer to  them  again. 

We  have  received  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  "  History, 
Organization,  and  Transactions  of  the  Ohio  Editorial 
Association  during  the  Years  1853,  '54,  and  '55."  It  con- 
tains various  resolutions  passed  by  the  fraternity  in 
Ohio,  a  very  interesting  history  of  newspapers  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  an  admirable  poem  by  Anson  G. 
C  hester,  Esq.,  of  the  Buffalo  "  Express."  We  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  that  gifted  poet,  who  has 
written  so  many  good  things.  We  like  to  read  Chester's 
poetry  ;  it  is  so  dignified,  so  smooth  in  its  versification, 
and  withal  so  thoughtful. 


(£rjiinj'3  3Um~<ffijatr. 

December;  the  Last  Numbeb  <>j  the  Yeas. — 

It  has  been  a  pli  Lsant  year  to  us;  for  we  feel  that  we 
have  done  our  duty  to  our  subscribers,  and  have  given 
them  i  ..  features  not  promised  in  our  prospectus. 

We  have  ever  done  this,  for  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  at  the  commi  ucemenl  of  the  year  all  that  we  inl 
to  do.  New  devices  of  rare  merit  spring  up  during  the 
progress  of  the  year;  and  we  fee]  bound  tn  give  them  to 
our  subscribers,  \\  e  only  hope  that  they  have  been  as 
well  pleased  with  us  as  we  have  been  with  them,  and 
thai  we  may  continue  together  at  least  another  year. 
We  can  make  them  this  promise,  that  they  shall  have 
no  cause  to  regret  having  put  their  trust  in  us.  A  very 
merry  Christmas  to  all ! 

Illustrations  in  this  Number. — "  Reading  from 
a  Sense  of  Duty"  is  a  line  engraving  in  the  finest  style 
of  the  art.  What  archness  there  is  in  that  face !  what 
ease  in  the  position  !  The  designer  and  engraver  both 
deserve  great  credit.  "  Latest  Patterns  for  Parisian 
Purses"  is  one  of  those  expensive  illustrations  only  to 
be  found  in  "  Godey ;"  they  are  rather  too  costly  for 
imitators.  Our  fashion-plates  and  other  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  good. 

The  January  Number,  1856. — Prepare  for  some- 
thing more  beautiful  than  has  ever  before  been  given  ; 
in  that  number  we  commence  our  new  series  of  beautiful 
engravings.  We  would  advise  early  remittances,  as 
there  will  no  doubt  be  a  great  rush  ;  and,  from  indica- 
tions already  received,  we  presume  our  list  for  1856  will 
reach  100,000  copies.  Those  who  favor  us  by  making 
up  clubs  had  better  be  on  the  alert,  and  send  their  orders 
in  soon. 

Remember  that  postage  must  be  paid  in  advance, 
or  letters  are  not  forwarded. 

Our  Advertisement  for  1856. — Please  read  it, 
although  it  does  not  contain  all  that  we  intend  to  do  ; 
yet  still  there  is  enough  there  for  three  dollars.  Our 
subscribers  know  us,  and  know  that  we  will  perform  all 
we  promise.  We  are  not  like  that  celebrated  politician, 
who,  after  promising  his  constituents  everything,  con- 
cluded with  saying  :  "  As  much  as  I  have  promised,  ye 
will  find,  when  you  know  me  better,  that  I  will  perform 
less." 

Hearsay  Evidence.  —  Two  literary  ladies  were 
lately  witnesses  in  a  trial.  One  of  them,  upon  hearing 
the  usual  questions  asked  :  "  What  is  your  name  1  and 
how  old  are  you?"  turned  to  her  companion  and  said — 

"  I  do  not  like  to  tell  my  age,  not  that  I  have  any 
objection  to  its  being  known  ;  but  I  don't  want  it  pub- 
lished in  all  the  newspapers." 

"  Well,"  said  the  witty  Mr.  S.,  I:  I  will  tell  you  how 
you  can  avoid  it.  You  have  heard  the  objection  to  all 
hearsay  evidence ;  tell  them  you  don't  remember  when 
you  were  born,  and  all  you  know  of  it  is  by  hearsay." 

The  ruse  took;  and  the  question  was  not  pressed. 

Our  Pretty  Purses.— Are  they  not  neat  1  This  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  that  belong  to  "  Godey." 

Our  clubs  are  coming  in  fast ;  we  received  over  sixty 
by  one  mail.    Pretty  good  for  so  early  in  the  season  I 
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Annie  Bead. — We  publish  this  excellent  Btory  in 
this  number,  and  owe  an  apology  to  its  author  lor  not 
having  published  it  before.  It  got  mislaid,  and  only 
came  to  light  within  the  last  month. 

Axotiif.r  Advantage  of  the  Daguerreotype. 
— A  young  lady,  who  was  tormented  by  the  visits  of  a 
disagreeable  young  man,  requested  the  fellow  to  give 
her  his  daguerreotype ;  overjoyed  at  the  request,  he 
had  his  picture  taken,  and  ['resented  it  to  the  young 
lady.     She  gave  it  to  the  servant,  and  asked — 

'•  Would  you  know  that  gentleman  if  he  should  call!" 

The  servant  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well,  when  he  comes,  tell  him  that  I  am  engaged." 

A  lady,  rather  sentimental,  inquired  at  a  hat  and 
cap  store  (it  was  not  Oakford'aJ  for  a  cap  of  a  "subdued 
mouse-color."  The  clerk  replied,  w  ilh  all  the  compos- 
ure he  could  command  after  so  violent  a  shock,  that 
they  had  none  of  that  kind,  but  could  supply  her  with 
an  article  of  "an  enraged  rat-color." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  lady  who  asked  for  material  for 
second  mourning  at  one  of  our  fashionable  mourning- 
goods  establishments ;  she  was  referred  to  the  "  mitigated 
grief  department." 

Godey's  Gallery  or  Splendid  Engravings. — 
The  Easton  "  Star"  Bays:  "  We  have  received  from  Mr. 
L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia,  No.  i  of  "  Godey's  Gallery 
of  Splendid  Engravings,  from  Pictures  from  the  First 
Masters."  Price  50  cents.  Tlie  collection  of  these 
beautiful  pictures,  and  their  publication  in  a  collected 
form,  is  a  capital  idea.  The  four  numbers  already 
issued  bound  in  one  would  make  a  charming  volume 
for  the  centre-table." 

A  Compliment.— From  the  West  Chester  "  Herald" 
we  copy  the  following  : — 

"  A  Fine  Premium. — We  observe  among  the  best  of 
articles  offered  by  the  agricultural  society  as  premiums 
five  copies  of  '  Godey's  Lady's  Book'  for  the  best 
duction  of  household  manufactures  ;  the  ladies  should 
remember  this,  and  strive  to  win  this  excellent  monthly." 

We  consider  this  as  one  of  the  highest  compliments 
ever  paid  the  "  Book,"  and  return  the  committee  our 
thanks. 

"  Does  any  other  similar  work  offer  so  great  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  matter,  of  information,  and  amuse- 
ment 1"  asks  the  Bloomfield  "  Freeman." 

We  also  ask  :  "  Is  there  1" 

"Our  ladylove  says  it  is  the  very  pink  of  perfection." 
How  much  better  it  would  read,  friend  "  Gem,"  our 

wife.    Bead    the  following  letters  from   two   brother 

editors: — 
"  My  wife  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  your  '  Book,'  and 

looks  with  considerable  anxiety  about  the  middle  of  the 

mouth  lor  the  next  number;  receive  her  best  wishes. 

Ed.  Journal,  IU.  "B." 

"  Our  women  folks  are  much  attached  to  your '  Book;' 
and,  of  all  the  monthly  publications  I  receive  in  exchange, 
ask  for  yours  first ;  and  you  somet  imes  get  a  short  notice, 
in  order  that  I  may  escape  the  constant  pestering  for  it 
from  the  time  it  arrives  until  they  get  it."— Editor  Demo- 
crat, A".  Y. 
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Byj  ii's  Epigram  on  Professor  Airy,  of  ( 

badge,  t!.e  grr.it  Astronomer  and  Mathemuticiun,  and 

his  beautiful  wife: — 

"  Airy  alone  has  gained  the  double  prize, 

Which  forced  musicians  to  divide  the  crown  ; 
His  works  have  raised  a  mortal  to  tl.e  skies — 
His  marriage-vows  have  drawn  an  angel  down." 

Iney  Smith  has  more  than  his  match  in  tl.e  witty 
Oliver  Wendall  Holmes,  who  sent  two  poetical  letters 
to  the  post-otlice  of  ail  Episcopal  Fair  at  I'ltlslield  ;  in 
one  of  them  the  first  stanza  was  : — 
"  Fair  lady,  whosoever  thou  art, 

Turn  this  poor  leaf  with  tenderest  care, 
And  hush— Oh,  hush  thy  beating  heart! 
The  one  thou  lovesl  will  be  th< 

On  turning  the  "  poor  leaf,"  then-  was  found  a  one 
dollar  bill,  with  some  more  verses,  beginning  : — 

"  Fair  lady,  lift  thine  eyes  and  tell 
If  this  is  not  a  truthful  letter; 
This  is  one  (1)  thou  lovest  well, 
And  nought  (0)  can  make  thee  love  it  better  (10.) 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters,  inquiring  the 
price  of  that  Bussiau  Salve  published  on  page  2S4  of 
our  September  number.  The  prices  are  25,  60,  and  $1 
per  box.  Postage,  I8)£  cents  on  small  boxes,  and  in 
proportion  for  the  larger  boxes. 

Godey's  Monthly  List  of  New  Music,  which  will  be 
furnished  at  the  prices  annexed. 

Plain  Cotillions  for  the  Piano : — 

These  cotillions  all  have  the  figures  marked  in  their 
appropriate  places.  The  arrangements  are  very  easy; 
and  they  are  the  best  and  mostpopular  ones  ever  issued. 
Price  25  cents  each  set. 

No.  1.  Black  Swan  set,  containing  "  Wait  for  the 
Wagon,"  "  Kemo  Kimo,"  "Jordan,"  "Few  Days," 
"  Hop-de-doo,"  and  "  Pop  goes  the  Weasel." 

No.  2.  Ballad  sets,  containing  "  What  is  Home  with- 
out a  Mother!"  "  Katy  Darling,"  "  How  6weet  are  the 
Roses!"  "  My  Cottage  Home,"  "Katy  Mavournten,"&c. 

No.  3.  Child's  own  set,  containing  "  Tread,  tread  the 
Green  Grass,"  "  Under  the  Juniper-Tree,"  "  London 
Bridge,"  "  Little  Bo-peep,"  &c. 

No.  4.  National  set,  containing  "  Hail  Columbia," 
"  Yankee  Doodle,"  "  Red,  White,  and  Blue,"  "  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  &.c. 

No.  6.  Fancy  set,  containing"  Basket,"  "  New  Year," 
"  Cauliflower,"  and  "  Sociable"  cotillions. 

Quite  a  Mistake,  I  Assure  You. — "  It  is  remark- 
able that  while  he  who  has  so  long  published  this  excel- 
lent periodical  has  undoubtedly  grown  old,  perhaps 
silver-headed  in  its  service,  the  '  Book'  has  lost  no  sin- 
gle charm ;  on  the  contrary,  has  kept  on  brightening 
and  beautifying  with  every  number." 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  friend  "  Bepublican."  Probably,  some 
of  you  Mount  Carmel  folks  might  grow  old  in  that  time ; 
but  we  have  too  much  to  do  to  grow  any  way.  Not  a 
silver  hair  yet ;  will  send  you  my  portrait  one  of  the^c 
days. 

Boardman  &  Gray's  Pianos,  with  or  without  the 
dolce-campana  attachment. — The  demand  for  these 
superior  instruments  continues.  See  advertisement  on 
our  September  cover. 
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The  Booksellers',  Publishers',  and  Authors' 
Festival  at  New  York. — We  weie  there,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  gallanting  into  the  banqueting-rooin 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  of  all  the  au- 
thoresses ;  our  vis  d  vis  was  her  sister,  who  is  still  more 
beautiful.  A  pleasant  situation  we  had,  and  a  pleasant 
affair  it  was.  The  palace  was  beautifully  decorated 
(we  forgot  to  say  it  was  held  in  the  New  York  Crystal 
Palace) ;  the  tables  were  most  bounteously  spread,  and 
the  consumption  was  accordingly.  We  hope  that  none 
felt  any  unpleasant  consequences  from  the  enormous 
quantity  of  fruit  they  devoured.  The  speeching  was 
delightful;  but  the  reverends  bore  off  the  palm.  The 
Reverend  Messrs.  Chapin  and  Milburn  were  the  best 
speakers.  We  look  forward  to  a  repetition  next  year, 
either  here  or  in  New  York. 

We  thank  the  Coldwater  "  Sentinel"  for  his  good 
wish:  "Long  life  and  a  thousand  new  subscriuers  every 
month  to  '  Godey.'  " 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  that ;  we  require  more  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  SO  and  100,000. 

Furs  for  the  Ladies  at  Oakford's,  158  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia  (See  front  of  Book). — 
We  have  just  received  the  fashion-plate  of  furs  from 
the  celebrated  establishment  of  Charles  Oakford  it 
Sons,  importers  of  skins,  and  Manufacturing  Furriers. 
The  senior  partner  has  been  absent  in  Europe  during 
the  last  spring  and  summer,  making  selections  of  furs, 
and  has  returned  with  all  the  latest  patterns  both  of 
Paris  and  London.  Their  facilities  enable  them  to  be 
in  advance  of  any  other  house  ;  and,  as  their  motto  is 
quick  sales  and  light  profits,  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend all  those  wishing  to  purchase  ladies'  furs  to  call 
at  Oakford's,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  receive  the  full 
value  of  their  money.  Their  stock  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Sable,  Hudson  Bay  Martin,  Stone  Martin,  Mink 
Martin,  Fitch,  Siberian  Squirrel,  Chinchilla,  Royal  Er- 
mine, Silver  Martin,  Rock  Martin,  Large  Capes  or  Tal- 
mas, Medium  Capes,  Victorines,  Paris  and  London 
patterns  of  Boas  or  Victorines,  Muffs,  Mufftees,  Gaunt- 
lets, and  Cuffs,  Ladies'  Gloves  of  fine  Otter,  Seal,  &c. 

Magic  Copying-Paper. — We  are  using  a  new  sup- 
ply of  this  article,  much  neater  done  up.  The  wholesale 
manufacturers  are  John  G.  Tilton  &.  Co.,  Newburyport, 
Mass.  It  is  a  very  superior  article  ;  all  the  patterns  in 
this  number  can  be  copied  by  using  it.     Price  25  cents. 

With  a  Club  of  $10. — "  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  taken 
your  good  ' Lady's  Book' this  year;  and  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I  have  made  up  a  club,  and  send 
tor  it  again.  H.,  111." 

Club  of  $17. — "  In  past  years,  it  has  afforded  me  no 
ordinary  pleasure  to  be  instrumental  in  the  way  of 
soliciting  patronage  for  your  excellent  magazine.  My 
connection  with  the  post-office  at  this  place  for  the  last 
twelve  years  has  given  me  the  facilities  for  doing  so; 
and  I  may  add  that  I  have  no  regrets  for  my  past  efforts 
in  your  behalf,  and  feel  assured  that  my  future  efforts 
in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  work  will  be  fully 
appreciated,  wishing  you  a  prosperous  New  Year,  and 
that '  Godey'  may  still  continue  to  be  excelsior. 

"  July  6,  1855.  Cordially  yours,  F.,  Ky." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  hair  ear-rings  ;  they 
were  for  a  friend,  and  she  is  quite  delighted  with  them." 

"R.  S.  C." 


What  a  Sim.i  LAB  1  .niton! — After  some  very  com- 
plimentary remarks,  the  Virginia  "  Christian  Banner" 
says :  "  And  now,  ladieB,  since  you  all  love  '  Godey'* 
Book'  so  much,  some  of  you  love  him,  and  traniport  him 
from  the  vale  of  single  hie  into  the  flowery  regions  of 
matrimonial  bliss." 

We,  that  are  always  advising  our  brother  editors  to 
marry — the  idea  of  our  being  a  single  man  I  Oh,  no, 
friend  "  Banner  !"  A  respected  matron  and  five  chil- 
dren cry  out  against  this. 

Hydrophobia,  according  to  Doctor  Charles  Kidd, 
of  England,  can  be  cured  by  the  administration  of 
chloroform  to  the  patient  to  smell,  and  the  searing  of 
the  bite  with  a  hot  iron. 

Responsibility. — We  are  often  asked  by  persons 
who  never  subscribed  to  us,  why  we  don't  continue  to 
send  the  "  Lady's  Book."  We  can  only  say  that  we 
are  only  responsible  when  the  money  is  sent  direct  to  us. 

A    LAMENT 

"  My  heart  is  sick,  my  heart  is  sad  ; 
But  ah,  the  cause  I  dare  not  tell ! 
I  am  not  grieved,  I  am  not  glad, 
I  am  not  ill,  I  am  not  well. 

"  I  'm  not  myself,  I  'm  not  the  same ; 
I  am  indeed — I  know  not  what ; 
I  'm  changed  in  all  except  in  nnme — 
Oh,  when  shall  I  be  changed  in  that!" 

"A  Tale  of  Buttons."— This  story  seems  to  have 
pleased  everybody.  The  N.  J.  "  Emblem"  says :  "  Read 
the  story  entitled  '  The  Other  Side,  a  Tale  of  Buttons.' 
It  is  an  excellent  offset  to  many  newspaper  stories  of 
which  the  ladies  so  justly  complain  ;  other  articles  are 
equally  interesting." 

We  copy  the  following  justly  deserved  compliment 
from  the  Mill  River  "Sun:"  "  We  have  read  Virginia 
FWTownsend's  beautiful  production,  entitled  "Just 
down  the  Road.'  Man,  and  woman,  too,  when  thou 
takest  such  lessons  as  these,  cast  wide  the  iron-bound 
portals  oi  thy  sordid  heart,  and  suffer  them  to  sink  deep 
within." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  we  will  commence  a 
nouvellette  by  this  lady ;  and  we  can  promise  our  read- 
ers a  rich  treat. 

Falls  of  St.  Anthony. — We  have  been  favored  by 
a  visit  from  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Wales,  the  most  exten- 
sive periodical  dealer  at  the  falls.  We  have  to  smile 
while  we  write  this  to  think  of  a  periodical  dealer  at 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  A  few  years  ago,  and  the  man 
who  had  ascended  Mont  Blanc  and  he  who  had  been  to 
the  falls  were  equally  conspicuous  personages.  It  is 
about  seven  years  since  emigration  commenced  its  way 
there,  and  about  five  years  since  any  good  houses  were 
put  up  ;  it  has  now  about  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Wales  showed  us  some  excellent  daguerreotype 
views :  one  of  the  falls,  one  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  and  one  of  the  suspension  bridge.  Minniapolis, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  has  about  1500  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  connected  with  the  falls  by  the  suspension 
bridge,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  bridge  that  ever 
crossed  the  Mississippi.  The  falls  has  become  quite  a 
place  for  building  steamboats ;  two  have  been  built 
there  to  run  above  the  falls  about  ninety-five  miles. 
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We  'do  not,  but  others  do. — The  "  Le  Roy  Ga- 
zetteer" says,  and  truly,  that  "this  magazine  does  not 
(ret  out  flaming  plates  and  embellishments  tor  a  January 
bait  to  catch  subscribers,  and  then  fall  ofl"  largely  before 
the  year  is  out;  but  improvements  are  perceptible  in 
every  number.  The  ladies  are  not  alone  in  their  ad- 
miration of  this  work;  the  editors  of  newspapers  almost 
universally  concede  that  '  Godey'  is  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors in  this  class  of  publications.  The  fashion-plates 
in  this  number  are  a  little  better  than  we  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  in  any  similar  work." 

The  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association. — It  is  rather 
a  singular  fact  that  the  subscribers  to  the  "  Lady's 
Book"  fared  better  than  the  subscribers  to  any  other 
magazine  in  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  last  year. 
The  Greek  Slave,  two  figures  in  bronze,  and  twenty  of 
the  paintings,  were  distributed  among  the  subscribers 
to  the  "  Lady's  Book."  Six  reside  in  Ohio,  two  in 
Pennsylvania,  two  in  Maine,  one  in  Kentucky,  six  in 
New  York,  one  in  Connecticut,  one  in  Virginia,  one  in 
Michigan,  one  in  Indiana,  one  in  Illinois,  one  in  Louisi- 
ana.    See  advertisement  on  our  October  cover. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Jones,  who  has  his  head-quarters  at  our 
office,  says,  in  a  circular :  "  Some  complaint  was  made 
last  year  of  delay,  which  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  subscribers  had  to  be  sent  to  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
before  they  were  sent  to  the  publisher.  By  sending  your 
subscription  direct  to  me,  this  delay  will  be  obviated.  ' 
You  can  also  send  your  subscription  to  the  undersigned 
for  any  of  the  magazines,  and  the  same  promptitude  will 
be  observed  as  with  the  Lady's  Book,  being  in  daily 
communication  with  all  the  publishers.     Address 

G.  Spencer  Jones, 
Office  of  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  Philada." 

A  gentleman  of  Tennessee  sent  us  the  names  of  two 
ladies  as  subscribers,  and  writes  as  follows:  "These 
ladies  both  claim  a  New  Year's  gift;  and  I  could  think 
of  nothing  likely  to  please  them  as  well,  or  be  of  more 
lasting  benefit,  thaL  the  renowned  and  ever-welcome, 
popular  magazine  known  aa  '  Godey 's  Lady's  Book.* 
Besides,  it  will  satisfy  them  before  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  that  I  am  decidedly  a  man  of  taste. 

Somerville,  Term." 

"  A  N  E w  Ye ar's  Present." — "  We  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  gentlemen  that  a  copy  of  the  '  Lady's  Book' 
for  the  ensuing  twelve  months  would  be  a  very  suitable 
gift,  and  no  doubt  very  acceptable  New  Year's  gift  either 
to  a  wife,  daughter,  or  sweetheart." 

The  Virginia  "Sentinel"  makes  this  remark;  it  is 
not  ours. 

We  must  say  that  our  friend  of  the  Elkton  "  Banner" 
has  a  very  discerning  sweetheart.  Hear  what  she  says: 
"  '  Godey's  Lady's  Book'  is  an  infallible  cure  for  the 
blues  during  these  long  summer  days  ;'  so  says  our 
sweetheart,  and  she  knows.  Friend  Godey,  you  must 
excuse  us,  for  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  loan 
it  to  her.    We  advise  all  our  lady  friends  to  try  it." 

We  excuse  you. 

The  Albany  "  Courier"  says :  "  No  lady  should  be 
without  '  Godey's  Lady's  Book ;'  and  if  we  had  a  wife 
we  would  make  her  take  it." 

We  wish  you  had  one.  Ladies,  can  you  resist  the 
appeal.  "  Young  ladies  and  old  maids,  subscribe  for  it 
at  once  ;  all  Godey's  subscribers  marry." 


Will  our  subscribers  please  see  to  this  when  having 
their  letters  registered! 

Registered  Lt.tters.— The  Washington  (D.  C.) 
"  Union"  makes  the  following  remarks  :  "  Seveial  v. 
aeo,  we  stated  that  the  postmasters  should  make  no 
record  or  marks  upon  registered  letters  by  which  the 
fact  of  their  containing  money  or  other  valuables  may 
be  suspected  or  made  known,  some  postmasters  having 
written  the  word  '  registered'  on  the  backs  of  letters. 
Our  attention  has  again  been  called  to  the  fact  in  con- 
sequence of  some  postmasters  still  continuing  so  to 
indorse  letters  mailed  at  their  offices  ;  and  we  have 
been  requested  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  post- 
office  instructions  thus  todistinguish  a  registered  letter. 
We  were  informed  that  in  some  offices  a  stamp  had 
been  used." 

Those  who  wish  to  have  an  early  copy  of  our  January 
number  to  show  to  their  friends  will  please  ml  vise  us  at 
once ;  and  we  will  send  as  soon  as  published. 

We  were  somewhat  amused  by  a  countrywoman  in 
one  of  our  markets,  who  had  eggs  for  sale.  She  had 
some  very  large  Shanghae  eggs,  which  she  contended 
had  double  yelks,  and  she  would  only  give  three  of  t 
and  six  of  the  smaller  size  for  a  dozen;  sharp  pr 
that.  We  could  not  stop  long  enough  to  know  whether 
she  found  purchasers  on  her  terms. 

We  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  a  publisher  in  the 
States  that  receives  such  letters  as  we  do.  One  of  these 
days,  we  will  publish  a  big  book,  so  that  we  can  give 
them  all ;  we  can  only  give  one  now  and  then.  Here  is 
one  from  a  lady  subscriber  in  South  Carolina  of  fifteen 
years'  standing ;  it  is  pleasant  to  receive  such  testimo- 
nials : — 

"  Inclosed,  you  will  find  $5.  I  owe  you  an  apology 
for  my  exceeding  remissness,  and  can  only  hope  that 
the  sight  of  the  V  will  put  you  in  such  a  good  humor 
that  you  will  forgive  an  old  subscriber,  who  for  fifteen 
years  past  has  monthly  enjoyed  a  spirit  tryst  with  you 
and  your  contributors. 

See  Brodie's  inimitable  fashions  in  this  number ; 
really,  he  seems  to  improve  on  every  month's  issue. 

Ttndale  &  Mitchell,  Chestnut  Street  above 
Seventh. — We  contend  that  a  visit  to  this  establish- 
ment by  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  will  well  repay. 
There  is  no  place  like  it  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  perfect  gallery  of  fine  arts.  There  are  establish- 
ments where  you  will  probably  find  more  of  anyone  kind 
of  goods ;  but  there  is  no  place  where  you  will  find  such 
an  infinite  variety  of  all  kinds  of  fine  and  fancy  china, 
statuettes,  vases,  busts,  etc.  The  finest  Sevres  china 
can  be  found  on  their  shelves.  For  those  who  wish 
to  purchase  Christmas  presents,  give  them  a  call.  In 
addition  to  these  finer  articles,  tl.ey  have  a  large  assort- 
ment of  China,  stone,  earthen,  and  glass  ware,  tea  sets, 
dinner  services,  kitchen  and  household  wares;  and  they 
are  very  moderate  in  their  prices.  They  also  have  on 
exhibition  some  beautiful  specimens  of  china  from 
Japan,  brought  over  by  an  officer  of  that  expedition  ; 
they  are  really  curious,  and  extremely  light  and  beau- 
tiful. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  any  useful  receipts  of 
any  kind  that  our  correspondents  have  tried,  and  know 
to  be  good. 


godey's  lady's  book  and  magazine. 


A  good  subject  for  ft  long  article,  but  we  have  not 
time  to  devote  to  it.  The  MechaniOBviHe  "  Star"  says  : 
'■  Amid  all  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, espei  •  country,  Mr.  Godey  continues  on 
in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  bidding  defiance  alike  to 
jealous  criticisms  (if  there  are  any  afloat)  and  under- 
ground opposition." 

"  Especially  in  this  country,"  yes,  there  is  nothing 
so  little  to  be  relied  upon  in  this  country  as  a  steady 
list  of  subscribers  to  a  periodical,  with  the  exception 
of  our  own.  An  Englishman  will  take  a  magazine 
ise  his  father  took  it  before  him.  Young  America 
will  vote  his  respected  parent  an  old  fogy,  and  will  be 
certain  not  to  take  the  one  his  father  did,  but  in  our 
own  case,  and  we  prove  the  rule  by  being  the  exception. 
Our  work  is  taken  by  mothers  whose  mothers  took  it  for 
them,  and  the  next  generation  will  no  doubt  do  the 
same. 

We  have  received  a  new  invoice  of  Rapp's  Extra  Gold 
Pens,  and  a  very  choice  lot  it  is.  We  annex  the  prices 
without  holders. 

Goose-quill  sue $2. 

Swan    "       " $2  50. 

'       tor"       "  .....'.  $5. 

Best  fourteen  carat  gold,  and  pens  warranted. 

The  Fashions. — We  want  our  subscribers  thoroughly 
to  understand  that  we  only  publish  engravings  of  the 
fashions  when  they  are  the  fashions.  We  do  not  pub- 
lish a  fashion  for  winter  in  a  spring  month,  and  trace 
versa.  We  publish  them  at  the  time  when  they  are 
worn. 

The  Irving  House,  New  York,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  W.  H.  Burroughs,  is  doing  well;  it  is  the  best 
situated  and  best  conducted  house  in  New  York.  A 
gentleman  recently  returned  thanks  through  the  public 
press  for  the  care  Burroughs  took  of  him  while  sick  at 
his  house  ;  the  house  is  constantly  filled.  It  is  conducted 
on  the  European  plan,  you  only  pay  for  what  you  get. 

Hehe  is  another  from  the  Clinton  "  Courier :" 
"  How  is  it  that  the  inimitable  Godey,  who  has  so  much 
to  do  with  the  ladies,  and  anticipates  their  every  wish 
or  desire  in  everything  pertaining  to  his  excellent '  Book,' 
should  be  a  confirmed  bachelor!  The  ladies  desire  an 
explanation." 

What  is  getting  into  the  people?  But  although  we 
have  spoken  of  this  matter  elsewhere,  the  ladies  desire 
an  explanation  ;  and  they  shall  have  it.  Dear  ladies, 
we  have' been  married  these  twenty-two  years,  and  we 
are  married  yet ;  very  sorry  for  you. 

Borrowers,  the  Gate  is  Shut. — The  Wooster 
"Democrat"  says:  "We  have  determined  to  'shut 
down'  on  those  who  attempt  to  filch  their  fashions  and 
fashion-plates  by  borrowing  ours.  A  standard  work, 
like  the  '  Lady's  Book,'  should  be  taken  by  every  con- 
noisseur and  person  of  good  taste  in  the  community, 
and  paid  for;  therefore,  we  stop  lending." 

A  bold  Editor. — The  Massachusetts  "Rising  Sun" 
says :  "  We  can  get  along  without  a  wife,  but  not  with- 
out the  '  Book.'  "    Better  try  both. 

Here  is  another.  The  editor  of  the  Livingston  "  De- 
mocrat" says:  "  Though  a  bachelor,  we  would  not  be 
without '  Godey'  for  '  a  pile.'  " 


"The  Hidden  Path,"  by  Marion  Hap.und.- As 
a  specimen  of  rapid  sale  of  a  book,  it  may  be  tnentii 
that  the  "  Hidden  Path"  has  now  been  published  only 
four  weeks  ;  and  yet  to-day  the  sixteenth  thousand  waa 
taken  otf  the  press.  Thirteen  hundred  and  forty 
copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold  at  the  recent  trade 
sales  at  full  price,  which  is  the  largest  number. of  any 
miscellaneous  book  which  has  thus  been  disposed  of 
this  fall.  We  commence  a  story  by  Marion  Harland  in 
our  January  number. 

Club  or  $10. — "  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  incloso 
ten  dollars,  with  a  list  of  six  names,  for  your  excellent 
'  Lady's  Book.'  I  have  been  a  subscriber  since  1848, 
and  would  not  do  without  it  for  twice  the  sum  that  I 
pay.  I  hope  I  shall'be  able  to  send  you  another  club 
within  the  next  month.  H.,  Va." 

With  a  Ci.ub  of  $10.—"  I  have  taken  the  '  Lady's 
Book'  since  1813 ;  and  it  comes  to  me  monthly  as  a  dear 
old  friend,  without  whose  presence  I  should  be  very  lone- 
some indeed.  You  may  expect  a  subscriber  of  me  as  long 
as  life.  I  shall  |use  every  etfort  to  send  you  as  many 
subscribers  as  I  can  every  year.  It  must  be  a  source  of 
great  gratification  to  yourself,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to 
your  numerous  readers,  that  the  '  Lady's  Book'  meets 
with  the  universal  favor  it  so  well  deserves. 

"  S.,  N.  H." 

Will  those  who  address  us  please  be  particular,  and 
direct  to  Philadelphia,  as  sometimes  letters  are  directed 
to  L.  A.  Godey,  New  York. 

Carryl's  Curtain'  Establishment. — Mr.  Carryl 
favors  us  in  this  number  with  a  beautiful  engraving  of 
a  set  of  curtains.  We  have  often  called  attention  to 
this  establishment,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the  remarks 
on  page  :!61  of  the  October  number.  This  engraving  also 
gives  a  representation  of  the  new  style  of  looking- 
glasses. 

Hair  Ornaments. — Ladie3  wishing  hair  made  into 
bracelets,  pins  (which  are  very  beautiful),  necklaces, 
or  ear-rings,  can  be  accommodated  by  our  Fashion 
Editor.  A  very  large  number  of  orders  have  recently 
been  filled,  and  the  articles  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  give  the  prices  at  which  we  will  send  these  beau- 
tiful articles : — 

Breast-pins,  from  $4  to  $12. 

Ear-rings,  from  $4  60  to  $10. 

Bracelets,  from  $3  to  $15. 

Rings,  from  $1  60  to  $3. 

Necklaces,  from  $6  to  $15. 

Fob-chains,  from  $6  to  $12. 

PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY. 

No  order  attended  to  unless  the  cash  accompanies  it. 

All  persons  requiring  answers  by  mail  must  send  a 
post-office  stamp  ;  and  for  all  articles  that  are  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  stamps  must  be  sent  to  pay  return  postage. 

Be  particular,  when  writing,  to  mention  the  town, 
county,  and  State  you  reside  in.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  post-marks. 

"Mrs.  E.  A.  B." — Sent  embroidered  muslin  collar  19th. 

"  Miss  J.  P."— Sent  hair  necklace  20th. 

"  Mrs.  O.  A.  S."— Sent  hair  bracelet  20th. 

"Mrs.  M   V.  N."— Sent  rennet  20th. 


CENTRE  TABLE   GOSSIP. 
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"  Mis3  Anna." — "  Timo  and  the  hour  run*  through 
the  roughest  day  ;"  that  is  correct  according  l<>  ihak> 
Bpeare,  no  matter  how  ungrammatical  it  may  be. 

"  Miss  W.  A.  M." — You  ought  not  to  answer  the 
question. 

"  A.  M."— They  are  still  worn  j  you  will  find  one  in 
thia  number. 

"  Mrs.  M.  A.  D."— Sent  patterns  20th. 

"  VV.  L.  K."— Sent  gold  pin  21st. 

"J.  L."— Sent  patterns  21st. 

"  Miss  R.  A.  O." — Sent  gold  watch  and  chain  by  mail 
Slat 

"  A.  D.  R."— Sent  coat  by  Kinsley's  express  21st. 

"  Miss  V.  R.  M." — The  custom  is  becoming  obsolete; 
still,  if  asked,  you  can  comply. 

"A.  K.  W."— Sent  apeotaotel  21st. 

"  Mm.  McP."— Sent  patterns 

"  Mrs.  C.  O.  A." — Sent  knives  and  forks  by  Kins- 
ley's express,  22d. 

••  Mrs.  M.  H."— Sent  patterns  33d. 

"  J.  M.  N."— Sent  four  Rapp's  gold  pens  22d. 

"  A.  B.  R."— Sent  Rapp'e  pen  33d, 

"  Mrs.  \V.  S.  D."— Sent  boy's  blouses  by  Kinsley's 
express  33d. 

"  A.  D.  B." — Consult  your  lawyer.  You  know  the 
old  saying:  "  A  man  that  pleads  his  own  cause  has  a 
fool  for  his  client/' 

"  Mrs.  R.  L.  M."— Sent  patterns  25th. 

"  Mrs.  A.  S.  T."— Sent  hair  bracelets  25th.' 

"  Miss  J.  V.  R." — Sent  hair  neeKiace  25tn.  r 

"  Miss  A.  C.  B." — English  language,  Walker  or  John- 
son ;  American  language,  Webster. 

"  H.  S.  A." — We  do  not  know  his  real  name,  nor  why 
he  came  to  this  country,  but  presume,  like  the  great 
Barrington,  "he left  his  country  for  his  country's  good." 

"  Mrs.  F.  K.  S."— Sent  mantilla  by  Adams  &  Co.'s 
express  26th. 

"  J.  K.  T."— Sent  engravings  2Gth. 

"  Constant  Reader." — As  long  as  their  own  feelings 
may  dictate. 

"  A.  J.  D."— Sent  hair  ring  29th 

"  Dr.  H.  K.  J."— Sent  patterns,  &c.  29th.  The  address 
is  Fashion  Editor,  care  of  L.  A.  Godey. 

"  J.  F.  C."— Sent  full-dress  patterns  29th. 

'!  S.  C.  K." — Sent  patterns  by  Harnden's  express  29th. 

"  Miss  M.  M."— Sent  patterns  29th. 

•'  Mrs.  M.  S."— Sent  patterns  and  hair  ring  29th. 

"  Mrs.  G.  W.  J."— Sent  patterns  and  toil  cirfi  29th. 

"  Mrs.  J.  C." — Sent  corsets  by  mail  2d. 

"  Mrs.  B.  K." — Sent  caps  by  Kinsley's  express  2d. 

"  Mrs.  O.  H.  B."— Sent  bonnet  and  mantilla  by  How- 
ard's express  2d. 

"  Mrs.  V.  M.  A. — Sent  hair  bracelet  and  ring  2d. 

"  Dr.  H.  K.  J." — Sent  patterns  and  paper  3d. 

"  Mrs.  A.  R.  P." — Sent  patterns  and  paper  3d. 

"  Mrs.  M.  B.  H."— Sent  patterns  3d. 

"  Mrs.  C.  W.  C."— Sent  patterns  3d. 

"  Mrs.  E.  F.  B."— Sent  patterns  3d. 

"  J.  P.  S."— Sent  patterns  3d. 

"  W.  T.  M."— Sent  hair  ring  4th. 

"  Miss  J.  T.  C."— Sent  hair  ring  4th. 

«'  D.  W."— Sent  gold  ring  4th. 

"J.  A.  S."— Sent  patterns  4th. 

"  Coralie."— We  do.     Price  $1. 

"  Mrs.  E.  F."— Sent  patterns  6th. 

"  E.  F."— Sent  patterns  6th. 

"  A.  R.  D."— Sent  chair  patterns  6fh. 

"  Mrs.  H.  E.  S." — Sent  bonnet  and  hair  ear-nngs  6th. 
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"  J.  M."— Sent  Rapp's  gold  pen  6th. 

"  Mrs.  D." — The  postage  on  the  "  Book"  is  three  ,'ents 
per  number;  but  if  paid  three  months  in  advance  it  is 
one  and  a  half  cents  each  number,  or  tour  and  a  half 
cents  for  three  months.    No  postmaster  dares  r<  • 
more  unless  he  intends  to  swindle. 

"  Miss  M.  a.  P."— Sent  patterns  9th. 

"  Miss  R.  E."— Sent  patterns  9th. 

"  B.  O.  A."— Sent  Rapp's  gold  pen  9th." 

"J.  T.  S."— Sent  gold  locket  9th. 

"  M.  T.  M."— Sent  embroidered  floss,  &c.  9th. 

"  Miss  R.  E.  A."— Sent  patterns  9th. 

"M.  A.  C."-  i  rni  8th. 

"  W.  C."— Sent  toil  cire  10th. 

"  S.  E.  H."— Sent  patterns  10th. 

"  W.  H.  C."— Sent  patterns  10th. 

"  S.  R.  T."— Sent  Rapp's  gold  pen  11th. 

"J.  S.  C."— Sent  Rapp's  gold  pen  11th. 

"J.  G.  E."— Sent  Rapp's  gold  pen  11th. 

"  E.  R.  B."— Sent  post-office  sramps  11th. 

"  Mrs.  O.  S.'»— Sent  toil  cir6  lHh. 

"Mrs.  E.  D."— Pent  "  Raglan"  11th. 

"  Miss  S.  A.  B."— Sent  trimming  11th. 

"  Mrs.  S.  E.  B."— Sent  scissors,  toil  cire,  ice.  11th. 

"  Mrs.  E.  II.  E.»— Sent  patterns  11th. 

"  Miss  A.  E.  W."— Sent  music  11th. 

"  T.  W.  A."— Sent  patterns  11th. 

"J.  F.  C."— Sent  wreath  12th. 

"Miss  D.  K."— Sent  music  13th. 

"  R.  C.  C."— Sent  trimmings  and  patterns  13th. 

"  Mrs.  J.  M.  B."— Sent  patterns  13th. 

"  A.  J.  K."— Sent  cotton,  etc.,  13th. 

"  E.  R.  R." — All  club-subscvibers  are  stopped  after 
they  have  received  twelve  numbers. 

"  Miss  S.  A.  S." — We  prefer  a  plain  card. 

"  A.  D.  F.— Sent  patterns  15th. 

"  Mrs.  J.  B.  D.  B."— Sent  patterns  15th. 

"  William  M.  J." — Sent  Rapp's  condor  gold  pen  16th. 

"  Mrs.  E.  M.  L."—  Sent  patterns  16th. 

"  Mrs.  A.  C.  L.  H."— Sent  patterns  ICth. 

Centre- Sable  O3o0stp. 

THE    NIGHT    WATCH. 

BT     MBS.     BBADLET. 

We  offer  a  few  words  of  preface  to  the  simple,  but 
earnest  rendering  of  a  strain  which  many  a  heart  learns 
in  earliest  womanhood,  when  "one  is  not." 

I  sit  alone,  in  silentness, 

Through  the  dim  night  a  vigil  keeping; 
You,  baby,  in  a  fair  white  dress, 

Within  a  narrow  couch  are  sleeping. 

The  light  shines  downward  in  your  eyes ; 

Its  brightness  might  deep  slumber  wake"  ; 
Are  your  lids  heavy  to  uprise  1 

And  your  sleep  all  too  still  for  breaking? 

Oh,  large,  deep  eyes,  so  wildly  bright ! 

So  lustrous  with  the  soul's  quick  flashes  ! 
Will  you  look  forth  no  more  in  light, 

Unveiled  by  your  silken  lashes  T 

Oh,  little  hands  !  so  waxen  pure! 

So  often  covered  o'er  with  kisses  I 
Will  your  fair  beauty  not  endure 

To  be  defiled  with  earth's  caresses  J 
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Will  the  gweet  harp  in  Paradise, 

Wherein  divinest  music  lingers, 
The  golden  chorda  alone  suffice 

For  usage  of  those  dainty  fingers  1 

Oh,  tell  me,  baby !  to  your  ears 
Comes  there  no  voice  of  all  our  calling  1 

Do  you  not  hear  the  sound  of  tears 
Upon  your  calm,  white  forehead  falling! 

How  still,  how  silently  you  lie  ! 

My  lonely  sorrow  all  unheeding, 
Unmoved  by  my  yearning  cry, 

And  mute  for  all  my  mournful  pleading. 

No  answer  from  the  stirless  lips, 
That  ne'er  before  were  closed  so  tightly — 

No  flashes  from  the  dark  eclipse 
Of  eyes  that  used  to  shine  so  brightly. 

Ah,  well !  so  be  it,  little  child  ! 

Sleep  on  ;  God  fold  you  in  your  sleeping ! 
I  would  nut  have  such  slumber  mild 

Disturbed  with  human  sobs  and  weeping. 

Sleep  on,  my  poor,  unspotted  lamb, 
Amidst  the  flowers  that  you  are  laid  in, 

Your  baby  face  still  sweet  and  calm, 
The  smile  upon  your  lips  unfading. 

We  will  keep  holy  thoughts  of  you 

Always  within  most  loving  bosoms, 
Naming  you  our  own  hearts  unto 

The  sweetest  of  transplanted  blossoms  I 

"ASPIRATION." 

The  heading  of  this  chat  being  the  title  of  a  book  for 
girlhood,  and  a  story  of  the  spring-time  of  life,  is  espe- 
cially suited  to  our  "  Centre- Table"  discussion."  It  is 
the  first  extended  work  of  Mrs.  Manners,  a  sister  of  one 
of  our  own  regular  contributors,  Mrs.  Neal,  and  often 
quoted  as  authority  in  all  good  behavior. 

We  leave  all  criticisms  on  its  artistic  merit  aside, 
premising  only  that  the  style  of  the  volume  is  as  far  as 
possible — we  had  almost  said  "  as  wide  as  the  East  is 
from  the  West" — from  the  present  popular  school  of 
young  lady  novels  ;  we  speak  now  both  of  the  aim  and 
the  execution.  There  is  no  stereotyped  plot  and  denoue- 
ment ;  the  transitions  are  abrupt,  designedly  so,  and 
it  is  divided  into  sections,  not  chapters,  consequently 
there  is  no  lengthening  out  by  quotations,  the  only 
mottoes  being  those  on  the  title-page.  These  and  the 
preface  we  quote,  as  giving  the  best  view  of  the  aim: — 

"  Very  early,  I  knew  that  the  only  object  in  life  was 
to  grow." — Margaret  Fuller. 

"  Very  vain 
The  greatest  speed  of  all  these  souls  of  men, 
Unless  they  travel  upward  to  Thy  throne, 
Where  sittest  Thou,  the  satisfying  One, 
With  blood  for  sins,  and  holy  perfectinga 
For  all  requirements." — Mrs.  Browning. 

"  It  was  my  hope,"  Mrs.  Manners  has  said,  in  her 
preface,  "  that  I  might  appeal  to  all  thoughtful,  single- 
minded  school-girls  by  this  faithful  story  of  a  school- 
girl's experience,  that  I  might  show  them  the  quicksand 
in  their  path,  the  false  lights  that  delude  them,  and  lead 
them  prayerfully  to  the  '  satisfying  One,'  whose  '  holy 
perfectinga  for  all  requirements'  can  alone  meet  their 
needs. 

"  The  undefined  dissatisfaction  which  creeps  into  the 


soul  as  it  makes  advances  in  all  earthly  knowledge,  and 
the  unconscious  reaching  out  for  the  Divine  Ideal,  which 
marks  an  earnest  nature,  is  the  unwritten  history  of 
every  thoughtful  student.  To  teach  such  ttiat  not  toeaUh, 
nor  position,  nor  beauty,  nor  intellectual  elevation,  nor 
friendship,  nor  love  can  dUpel  this  dissatii faction  is  the 
aim  of  my  book.  I  have  tried  to  7>e  faithful  to  the  tout, 
a/trancing  into  a  cultivated  maturity  of  womanhood." 

Such  being  the  aim,  Edith,  theheioine,  is  made  to  fu..l 
each  fountain  of  human  happiness,  unable,  in  turn,  t. 
quench  the  thirst  of  an  eager,  earnest,  aspiring  nal 
until  she  is  content  to  taste,  in  all  humility,  that  living 
water,  which,  it*  a  man  drink  thereof,  he  shall  never 
thirst. 

Still,  it  is  by  no  means  a  stiff,  formal,  orthodox,  reli- 
gious novel.  Each  character  is  an  impersonation  rather 
than  a  portrait ;  and  there  is  a  mine  of  suggestive  thought 
both  in  narrative  and  conversation.  It  is  a  book  to 
think  over,  talk  over,  and  refer  to,  a  companion,  not  an 
epistle  for  restless,  lonely  hours,  to  make  the  heart  burn 
within  us  as  we  talk  by  the  wayside.  As  such,  we 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  gather  about  our 
table,  until  another  month  shall  bring  another  chosen 
volume  from  the  mass  of  daily  "  new  publications" 
worthy  of  their  interest  and  approval. 

NECKLACES. 

Now  that  dresses  are  cut  away  from  the  throat  more 
than  for  many  years  past,  necklaces  are  once  more  in 
vogue.  Hair  necklaces  are  made  in  transparent  glo- 
bules or  beads,  and  united  in  a  continuous  chain,  or 
separated  by  a  gold  bead,  either  plain  or  chased,  with  a 
handsome  gold  clasp.  Pendants  of  hair  are  almost 
necessary  to  this  style  of  necklace.  One  of  the  most 
effective,  and  apparently  most  simple,  is  a  cross  woven 
of  hair,  and  enframed  by  small  diamonds;  this  is  sus- 
pened  on  a  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon,  a  band  which 
always  enhances  the  purity  of  a  white  throat  and  neck. 
A  simple  gold  chain,  the  light  Venetian  link,  with  no 
pendant  but  a  small  medallion  passing  once  around  the 
neck,  is  very  suitable  for  a  young  girl.  Nothing  can  be 
in  more  taste  than  a  necklace  on  a  thin,  bony,  or  dis- 
colored neck.  Very  few  women  in  our  country  6hould 
venture  upon  one  after  thirty. 

Hair  bracelets  of  every  description  are  still  worn. 
One  of  the  handsomest  worn  of  the  new  designs  in  gold 
consists  of  a  broad  band  wrought  in  an  open  pattern 
of  such  exquisite  workmanship  that  it  resembles  guipure 
lace.  This  band  of  gold,  which  encircles  the  arm,  is 
traversed  by  four  or  five  rows  of  very  small  diamonds  ; 
these  rows  are  terminated  at  each  end  by  Clusters  of 
diamonda  set  in  the  form  of  buttons,  with  pendent 
grelots  ;  these  form  the  fastening  or  clasp  of  the  bracelet. 

BABY    SHOWS. 

Now  that  this  lately  originated,  hut  fashionable  exhi- 
bition is  repeated  and  duplicated  throughout  the  States, 
we  may  crave  attention  for  a  few  sensible  remarks  upon 
the  "institution,"  quoted  from  the  Manchester  (Eng.) 
"  Guardian,"  on  the  social  tendency  of  6uch  congrega- 
tions. 

We  do  not  use  fashionable  in  its  limited  sense.  Styl- 
ish people  are  the  last  to  countenance  such  proceedings 
in  any  way;  and  we  give  place  to  these  comments  be- 
cause we  sincerely  believe  with  them  that  the  rage  for 
such  things  arises  from  ignorant  thoughtlessness  of  their 
real  tendency,  as  well  as  that  the  absolute  money  value 
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of  the  prize  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  influencing 
Hit- in  to  display  their  ohildren. 

\\  hat  we  would  reprobate  in  the  strongest  terms  is 
the  flaying  upon  the  natural  and  holy  feeling  of  mater- 
nal pride  simply  and  solely  for  mercenary  views  in  the 
gelter-up  of  the  exhibitions.  It  is  to  us  an  inexplicable 
social  enigma  that  so  many  mothers  holding  respectable 
positions,  and  some  of  them  positions  of  influence,  should 
be  found  ready,  under  any  circumstances,  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  degradation  to  which  exhibitors  and 
exhibited  are  exposed.  The  presence  of  "respectability" 
among  the  audience  is  less  to  be  wondered  at,  although 
not  less  to  be  regretted  : — 

"  Let  those  who  have  never  attended  one  try  to  real- 
ize the  scene;  the  mothers,  the  nurses  holding  labels 
stating  the  class  and  number,  the  infanta  feverish  and 
excited  in  consequence  of  the  foul  and  heated  atmosphere 
they  are  compelled  to  breathe,  and  the  treatment  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Some  of  them  doze  uneasily 
upon  the  knee  of  mother  or  nurse,  seeking  their  natural 
nourishment  before  the  gaze  of  the  crowd ;  and  there 
hundreds  of  indifferent  or  curious  spectators  move  along, 
jostling,  laughing,  joking,  commenting  with  unsparing 
freedom  I" 

What  a  picture  for  pure  infancy,  for  solicitous  mater- 
nity !  What  a  betrayal  of  the  Ujvine  trust :  "  Take  these 
little  ones  ;  bring  them  up  for  me."  It  seems  almost 
impious  to  add  :  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS.! 

"An  Ambitious  School-Girl"  should  study  to 
preserve  her  health  as  well  as  to  enlarge  her  intellect  and 
achieve  school  honors.  Regular  exercise  and  regular 
bathing  are  both  necessary.  Above  all,  she  ought  not  to 
study  or  write  immediately  after  eating;  dyspepsia  is 
the  almost  inevitable  result  of  so  doing.  It  will  be  found 
that  nine  out  of  ten  who  go  to  mental  task-work  directly 
after  meals  suffer  from  it. 

"Adeline." — "  Cleve  Hall"  is  by  no  means  dull; 
the  conversations  are  full  of  most  admirable  counsel. 
It  is  the  book  she  needs ;  for  she  will  in  a  measure 
see  the  faults  of  character  she  complains  of  in  one  of 
the  young  heroines. 

"Arthur  N." — Albert  Durer  was  not,  speaking 
strictlj,  an  engraver.  The  blocks  of  his  Passio  Christi, 
out  in  1510,  and  still  in  the  British  Museum,  were  cut 
with  a  knife,  after  the  fashion  of  preparing  blocks  for 
the  calico-printers  at  the  present  day. 

"  Alice  R." — It  iB  rather  late,  or  rather  too  early  in 
the  season  for  the  information;  she  will  forget  it  before 
it  can  be  put  in  practice.  A  pyramid  of  climbing- 
roses  is  very  easily  constructed,  however,  by  placing  iron 
or  wooden  stakes  twelve  feet  high,  so  that  they  gradu- 
ally approach  each  other  at  the  top,  with  climbing-roses 
trained  over  them  ;  simple  enough. 

"  Mrs.  D.  S.  B." — The  Victorines,  or,  as  we  presume 
she  means,  the  capes  at  Genin's  and  Oakford's,  have 
collars  of  the  same  fur  the  present  season.  Charles  the 
Fifth  collars  in  ermine  are  also  worn. 

"  Mrs.  J."— Many  prefer  cotton  cloths  dipped  in 
melted  beeswax  for  sealing  sweatmeat  jars ;  a  cork  is 
sometime;!  placed  over  it.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  know  something  of  this  useful  household  friend.  Cork 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  bark  of  evergreen-oak, 
growing  principally  in  Spain  and  other  countries  bor- 
dering the  Mediterranean ;  in  English  gardens,  it  is  only 
a  curiosity.  When  the  cork-tree  is  about  fifteen  years 
old,  the  bark  has  attained  a  thickness  and  quality  suit- 


able for  manufacturing  purposes  ;  and,  after  stripping, 
a  further  growth  of  eight  years  produces  a  second  crop, 
and  so  on,  at  intervals,  for  even  ten  or  twelve  crops. 
The  bark  is  ktripped  from  the  tree  in  places  two  inches 
in  thickness,  of  considerable  length,  and  of  Buch  width 
as  to  return  the  curved  form  of  the  trunk  when  it  has 
been  stripped.  The  bark-pealer  or  cutter  makes  a  slit 
in  the  barb  with  a  knife  perpendicularly  from  the 
of  the  trunk  to  the  bottom  ;  he  makes  another  inci 
parallel  to  it,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  former, 
and  two  shorter  horizontal  cuts  at  the  top  and  bo: 
For  stripping  oil"  the  piece  thus  isolated,  he  used  a  kind 
of  knife  with  two  handles  and  a  curved  blade.  Some* 
times,  alter  the  cuts  have  been  made,  he  leaves  the  tree 
to  throw  olf  the  bark  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
vegetation  within  the  trunk.  The  detached  pieces  are 
soaked  in  water,  and  are  placed  over  a  fire  when  nearly 
dry;  they  are,  in  fact,  scorched  a  little  on  both  sides, 
and  acquire  a  somewhat  more  compact  texture  by  this 
scorching.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  curvature,  and 
bring  them  flat,  they  are  pressed  down  with  weights 
while  yet  hot. 

5a  s  I)  ions. 

NOTICE  TO   LADY   SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having  had  frequent  applications  for  the  purchase 
of  jewelry,  millinery,  etc.,  by  ladies  living  at  a  distance, 
the  Editress  of  the  Fashion  Department  will  hereafter 
execute  commissions  for  any  who  may  desire  it,  with 
the  charge  of  a  small  percentage  for  the  time  and  re- 
search required.  Spring  and  autumn  bonnets,  mate- 
rials for  dresses,  jewelry,  envelopes,  hair-work,  wor- 
steds, children's  wardrobes,  Rapp's  gold  pens,  mantillas, 
and  mantelets,  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  economy, 
as  well  as  taste  ;  and  boxes  or  packages  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  last,  dis- 
tinct directions  must  be  given. 

Ordcis,  accompanied  by  checks  for  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture, to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  L.  A.  Godey,  Esq. 

Ho  order  will  be  attended  to  unless  the  money  is  first 
received.  Neither  the  Editor  nor  Publisher  will  be  ac- 
countable for  losses  that  may  occur  in  remitting. 

Instructions  to  be  as  minute  as  is  possible,  accompa- 
nied by  a  note  of  the  height,  complexion,  and  general 
style  of  the  person,  on  which  much  depends  in  choice. 
Dress  goods  from  Levy's  or  Evans  &  Co. 's;  cloaks,  man- 
tillas, or  talmas,  from  Brodie's,  51  Canal  Street,  New 
York ;  bonnets  from  T.  White  &  Co.'s ;  jewelry  from 
Warden's  or  Caldwell's,  Philadelphia. 

When  goods  are  ordered,  the  fashions  that  prevail 
here  govern  the  purchase ;  therefore,  no  articles  will  be 
taken  back.  When  the  goods  are  sent,  the  transaction 
must  be  considered  final. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STEEL  FASHION-PLATE 
FOR  DECEMBER. 

Fig.  1st. — Home  dress  of  Sevres  blue  poplin:  skirt  full 
and  plain.  Jacket  of  deep  blue  velvet,  closed  from  the 
throat  to  the  basque.  Sleeves  as  described  in  a  late 
fashion  article,  open  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist, 
where  a  turned-up  cuff,  just  admits  the  flounce  of  the 
long  puffed  undersleeve  to  fall  below  it.  Undersleeves 
and  collar  of  richly  worked  cambric.  Hair  oressed  with 
a  pale  green  sprout,  or  band  passing  through  the  side 
bandeaux,  which  are  rollew  forward. 

Fig.  2d. — Child's  dress  of  green  cashmere;  small  gypsy 
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pilutot  of  gray  cloth,  with  parallel  rows  of  pink  moire 
galloon.  Drawn  bonnet  of  white  satin  and  narrow 
blonde.     Inside  cap  of  blonde,  with  pink  rosebuds. 

NEW   MANTLES. 

Fig.  3d.— The  Arctic,  a  talma  of  velvet  any  dark  rich 
shade,  covered  with  a  netting  of  rich  silk  cord,  termi- 
nating around  the  edge  in  tassels,  the  whole  garment 
finished  by  a  heavy  fringe. 

Fig.  4th. — The  Alice  Maud,  heavy  carriage  mantle  of 
velvet  or  moire,  plaited  full  and  closely  into  a  square 
yoke.  It  has  a  mixed  trimming  of  galloon  and  fringe, 
and  is  a  very  showy  stylish  garment. 

CHITCHAT  UPON  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

There  are  bo  many  passing  novelties,  that  we 
scaroely  know  how  to  make  a  seleciion. 

Winter  bonnets  and  cloaks  are  the  great  point  this 
month.  The  cloaks  we  entered  into  fully  in  our  last, 
giving  direct  French  styles,  Brodie's  original  and  im- 
ported designs.  We  shall  have  more  on  this  Bubject 
the  ensuing  month,  when  a  change  from  mantles  to 
heavier  cloaks  takes  place  with  us,  although  at  the 
South  velvet  and  moire  are  heavy  enough  for  the  depth 
of  the  season. 

Shawls  are  perhaps  the  most  economical  wraps,  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  change  every  year,  or  do  not 
care  to  follow  out  all  the  changes  of  fashion.  A  hand- 
some shawl  is  almost  as  good  an  investment  as  silver; 
if  properly  kept  and  cared  for,  it  may  last  from  mother 
to  daughter ;  and  among  fashionable  and  wealthy 
people,  a  cashmere  is  considered  as  valuable  and 
acceptable  a  legacy  as  diamonds  or  lace.  We  know 
this  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  common  American 
fashion  of  novelty  and  change;  but  see  whether  is  it 
better  to  expend  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  year  for 
mantillas,  which  are  worthless  as  soon  as  the  shape 
goes  out  of  fashion,  or  the  silk  is  faded  or  tarnished  ;  or 
to  lay  aside  a  certain  sum,  and  purchase  a  French 
cashmere,  if  India  cannot  be  afforded,  or  is  not  cared 
for,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  or  even  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  that  will  last  you  a  lifetime,  and  be  again 
the  fashion  in  your  daughter's  day.  For  young  girls, 
the  plain  centred,  India  bordered  cashmere  shawls, 
costing  from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars,  are  much  in 
demand.  They  come  in  the  most  delicate  colors ; 
white,  pale  blue,  green,  lavender,  etc. ;  or  in  the  most 
brilliant,  as  crimson,  currant  color,  and  Sevres  blue. 
Gold-bordered  shawls  and  scarfs  are  a  more  transient 
fashion,  they  are  exceedingly  showy,  and  for  that 
reason  generally  popular.  Highland  shawls,  of  the 
softest  texture  and  most  brilliant  plaids,  are  to  be  worn 
in  their  place  as  much  as  ever.  The  most  fashionable 
women  wear  them  for  carriage  and  travelling  wraps, 
and  we  recommend  them  as  suitable  and  comfortable, 
for  any  moderate  wear  in  the  country,  where  greater 
warmth'and  less  show  are  advisable — for  church,  drives, 
and  even  calls.  We  do  not  consider  the  more  elegant 
ones  unsuitable,  especially  for  tall  6chool-girls,  who 
would  outgrow  a  cloak  in  one  season,  be  it  ever  so 
elegant. 

Winter  bonnets  make  their  appearance  in  our  north- 
ern cities  at  Christmas  ;  many  put  them  on  before,  but 
those  who  have  good  fall  bonnets,  and  who  like  to  have 
fresh  toilets  through  the  w)ter,  reserve  the  dress  hat 
until  the  holidays.    The  peculiarity  of  their  style  the 


present  Reason,  is  the  diflereni  novelties  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  trimming,  outside  and  Inside  tin- brim.  It 
is  still  mi  flowers,  plumes,  coquets  of  ribbon, 

and  black  velvet,  all  being  sfen  on  the  Bame  hat,  with- 
out a  painful  overloading,  when  delicately  and  artistic- 
ally managed,  thou  h  of  course  the  greatest  taste  and 
skill  are  required.  For  instance,  it  was  once  consiii' 
sullieient  to  have  a  half  wreath  of  flowers  on  each  side 
of  the  face,  set  into  a  fold  of  blonde  not  to  soften  i;. 
One  of  the  most  tasteful  bonnets  we  have  seen — and 
here  let  us  6ay  that  (Seam's  bonnets  are  even  impn 
in  style  the  present  season,  and  will  soon  be  as  world 
renowned  as  his  masculine  head-gear — there  is  first  a 
deep  fall  of  blonde,  almost  touching  the  shoulders,  dla 
voile,  whioh,  though  placed  on  the  outside,  is  seen  in 
front,  and  gives  a  softness  to  the  whole  interior  arrange- 
ment. The  indispensable  blonde  cap  is  slightly  full,  a 
flat  bow  of  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon,  without  ends, 
is  placed  exactly  in  the  centre,  over  the  forehead.  On 
the  right,  one  small  and  one  large  blush  rose  fully 
blown,  without  foliage,  are  placed  high  up  and  close 
together;  two  large  ones  lower  down,  separated  by  a 
fold  or  so  of  blonde.  On  the  other  side  is  a  knot,  and 
three  or  four  ends  of  velvet  ribbon,  falling  from  the 
height  of  the  cheek,  below  the  brim,  and  of  different 
lengths,  having  an  effect  something  like  the  plume  dv 
coque,  worn  on  the  outside  of  bonnets,  several  seasons 
ago. 

Still  plainer  bonnets  are  not  less  fashionable,  and  it 
would  be  folly  for  a  young  girl,  or  a  person  of  limited 
means,  whose  entire  dress  did  not  correspond  in  rich- 
ness, to  appear  in  a  bonnet  of  this  description  from 
Lawson's,  Wharton's,  Genin's,  or  Malherbet. 

Our  French  advices  speak  of  a  new  style  of  straw 
blonde,  which  is  considered  beautiful  as  well  as  novel. 
Madame  Pic  Hosain,  one  of  the  best  Parisian  authorities, 
claims  the  honor  of  invention,  and  exhibited  a  case  of 
bonnets  manufactured  of  the  same.  It  is  made  from 
the  fibres  of  -aloes,  woven  and  worked  with  the  needle. 
The  bonnets  have  the  effect  of  transparent  straws,  and 
are  lined  with  colored  Bilk.  The  aloes  blondes  are 
6aid  to  be  extremely  becoming  to  the  face,  and  are  now 
made  of  all  shades,  so  as  to  be  used  in  the  trimming  of 
dark  velvet  and  taffeta  bonnets  the  present  season. 

In  mentioning  rich  dress  stuffs  the  past  month,  we 
neglected  to  say  that  plain  taffetas,  merinos  and  cash- 
meres of  every  shade,  will  be  worn  as  much  as  ever. 
A  rich  brown,  neither  bordering  on  cinnamon  nor  fawn, 
is  the  most  stylish  shade ;  a  deep  coffee-color,  so  to 
speak.  In  silk,  we  have  seen  this  trimmed  with  narrow, 
and  wide  black  velvets ;  the  ^kirt  in  three  or  five 
flounces.  Walking-dresses  are  also  buttoned  dov  '  » 
front  of  the  skirt,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  rov 
the  throat  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  This  is  a  good 
for  plain  cashmeres  and  merinos.  Some  plain  sill  re 
made  with  a  velvet  ribbon  sewn  flat,  on  each  bre:  th- 
seam  of  the  skirt;  it  may  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  width,  and  is  especially  suited  to  a  short  stout 
figure,  which  will  not  bear  flounces ;  the  corsage,  or 
basque  should  be  trimmed  with  the  same  moire  ribbons, 
and  are  used  in  place  of  velvet  by  many,  and  come 
of  any  shade.  Seen  in  the  immense  windows  of  Broad- 
way shops,  the  richer  silks,  cashmeres,  mousseliues, 
and  even  chintzes,  have  the  appearance  of  rich  ribbons 
sewn  together;  in  stripes,  plain  colors  and  textures, 
alternating  with  stripes,  checques,  and  figures  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  patterns  and  goigeousness  of  color- 
ing. Fashion. 
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